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When  you  admire 
a picture 

The  chances  are  that  it  is  printed  on 

Cyko  Paper 

The  stereoscopic  effect,  the  tone  grada- 
tion, the  color,  the  texture  and  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  negative,  are  all  part 
of  the  appeal  that  the  life  and  likeness  of 
the  picture  produces — and  besides  the 
best,  the  well-posted  and  up-to-date  pho- 
tographers always  put  their  pictures  on 
Cyko  Paper. 
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“If  it  isn’t  a Cyko  print  it  isn’t  the  best.’ 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Portrait-Lighting  with  Mercury-Vapor  Lamps 

GERHARD  SISTERS 


ROBABLY  the  hane  of  every  plio- 
tographer's  existence  is  to  liave 
arranged  for  a sitting  with  a ])ar- 
tieularly  desirahle  snliject  and  tlien 
to  find  wlien  tlie  time  comes  that 
the  day  is  eitlier  stormy  or  dark  so  that  the  ap- 
pointment must  l)e  canceled.  How  much  time 
is  lost  on  occasions  of  this  kind  it  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate, bnt  tliere  is  no  doid)t  tliat  if  it  coidd  he 
figured  in  money,  it  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  most  e.xpensive  artificial  lighting-e(piii)ment 
that  money  could  buy. 

The  mcrcury-va])or  light  for  j)hotography 
cannot  be  excelled  either  for  the  studio,  home- 
portraiture  or  enlarging.  In  the  studio  tliis  form 
of  artificial  light  is  an  equivalent  for  daylight: 
it  accomi)lishes  all  that  daylight  will,  and  is  de- 
peiulable  and  uniform. 

The  highly  artistic  value  of  the  light,  its  soft, 
wide  diffusion,  its  uniformity  and  the  absence 
of  high  heat-radiation,  its  commercial  efficiency 
both  in  economy  of  maintenance  and  its  low 
current-consumption,  make  it  an  ideal  light,  for 
portraiture.  To  think  we  can  have  flaylight  in 
any  j)lace  and  at  any  time!  Surely  the  day  of 
miracles  has  not  i)asse«l  when  we  can  press  the 
button  and  have  light  so  that  the  horror  of  the 
dark  day  is  no  more.  What  a relief  to  work  in 
our  holiday-season,  wlien  we  have  short  days  and 
many  sittings.  It  is  also  excellent,  when  used  in 
connection  with  rlaylight,  to  shorten  the  exposure 
in  j)hotographing  children  and  groui)s.  When 
used  in  this  way  the  lainj>  is  placed  near  the  great- 
est source  of  flaylight-illumination,  using  a re- 
flector for  the  shadows  or  another  light  of  less 
intensity. 

I he  ])lain  light,  the  line  and  Rembrandt- 
lighting  all  are  easily  managed  with  a little  j)rac- 
tice.  .\lso  the  lieautiful  silhouette-reflections  on 
white  grounds,  the  j)retty  double  lightings  ami 
the  snaj)py  highlights  of  which  merenry-vaj)or  is 
a sure  guaranty;  for  i7ian>-  of  the  artificial  lights 
have  a teiidenev  to  block  t he  highlights,  and  the 


sitter  can  even  look  directly  at  the  light  without 
sejuiutiug,  as  there  is  no  glare. 

It  is  easy  to  maintain  a standard  from  day  to 
day  throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year,  making 
it  sim])le  for  the  oj>erator  and  leaving  the  expert 
free  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  the  art  ex- 
clusively. 

The  red  reflector  is  a great  imj)rovement  t)u 
that  deathly  i)allor,  giving  a normal  color-value, 
and  the  results  are  far  more  true  to  life.  It  also 
relieves  the  impression  of  the  chea])  postcard- 
studio,  and  adds  so  little  to  the  time  of  exi)osure 
that  one  scarcely  notices  the  difference.  The 
exact  time  of  exj)osure  varies  according  to  how 
close  you  work  to  the  light  and  its  intensity; 
also,  whether  a white  or  dark  background  is  in 
use,  just  the  same  as  with  daylight.  You  can  make 
an  instantaneous  or  a long  exposure,  depending  on 
what  key  you  are  w orking  in.  There  is  no  definite 
rule;  a few'  ex])osures  will  give  you  the  time  and 
distance  of  the  lam]).  In  our  studio  average  ex- 
])osures  for  heads  are  about  '2  seconds;  for  half- 
lengths,  ‘•2  to  ;5  seconds;  for  full  figures  in  light 
clothing.  2 to  .‘3  seconds,  and  for  full  figures  in 
dark  clothing,  about  4 seconds. 

Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  little  home- 
])ortrait  outfit,  Init  have  you  tried  it  out.^  Tluit 
is  the  main  thing,  for  to  test  it  means  to  have  one 
for  your  very  own.  .lust  sto])  a moment  and  con- 
sider the  advantages  that  it.  has  to  offer.  Think 
of  going  iido  the  home  and  jihotograj)hing  bridal 
grou])S  on  the  very  s])ot  where  the  marriage- 
ceremony  is  ])erfornieil,  using  the  floral  deco- 
rations for  backgrounds  and  thus  commemorating 
the  occasion  for  all  time!  hat  a.  com])arison 
with  the  stereotyjK'd  ])ietiire  nunie  the  next  day 
with  a w ithered  boiKjiiet.  ^^ilh  a lit  lie  ])ersuasion 
we  get  the  bride  alone,  the  bri<le  ami  groom,  and 
the  bridal  i)arly,  never  forgetting  the  bride  ami 
her  mother  ami  father.  d'hey  are  all  made 
(|uiekly,  as  tln-re  is  no  shifting  of  baekgrounds 
or  ehange  of  scenes,  and  this  always  means  good 
orders. 
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LYDIA  SCHILLING 

Only  one  lainji  on  a trijiod,  and  connected  to 
any  handy  lamp-socket  is  necessary,  used  at  an 
angle  of  4.5  degrees.  Naturally,  the  closer  you 
place  the  lamp  the  faster  tlie  exposure.  We  use 
a piece  of  muslin  for  a reflector.  The  lamp  is 
sent  out  some  time  liefore  the  ceremony,  and 
tested,  and  tlie  fuse  is  strengthened.  Wlien  we 
use  tlie  lain])  we  reijuest  tliom  to  turn  out  soine 
of  the  other  lights  in  the  house,  as  at  that  time 
they  usually  have  every  light  hurning.  A very 
distressing  incident  occurred  one  time,  when  we 
])iit  a whole  hridal  jiarty  and  ahout  three  hun- 
<lred  guests  in  the  dark,  for  ahout  ten  minutes, 
by  blowing  a fuse.  The  mother  became  excited 
and  cried,  ‘WOu  have  all  my  guests  in  the  dark;” 
but  nobody  else  seemed  to  mind  it,  and  we  re- 
ceived a good  order.  Since  then,  however,  we 
have  used  every  ])recaution.  It  is  also  a very  tine 


advertisement  among  the  guests,  and  they  show 
a great  interest  in  the  light,  and  readily  agree 
upon  it  being  a wonderful  improvement  on  the 
nerve-racking  flash  — no  smoke  or  changing  of 
smoke-bags;  you  can  expose  all  the  plates  they 
will  stand  for  in  a few  minutes.  T'ou  leave  a 
s])lendid  up-to-date  impression  in  the  house, 
and  a good  order  is  assiu'ed. 

This  little  outfit,  weighing  only  twenty-eight 
pounds,  portable  and  folding,  is  taken  out  for  all 
our  home-work,  making  it  practicable  to  get  any 
effect  [)ossible  in  tlie  studio  and  a thousand  others 
that  are  had  only  in  the  home.  Think  of  the 
grandmother  or  mother  in  her  favorite  chair  in 
the  same  room,  radiating  that  sweet  smile  and 
tender  love  that  have  helped  you  to  grow;  is  there 
anything  in  this  world  you  would  take  for  that 
j)icture  when  your  mother  is  no  more.^  The  chil- 
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AT  THE  PIANO 


GERHARD  SISTERS 


dren  at  liome  with  tlieir  toys,  in  a natural  attitude 
and  environi7U“ut,  may  be  pliotograjdied  in  tlie 
pretty  nooks  and  corners,  tliat  are  always  in  a 
subducfl  liglit.  The  merenry-vapor  lamp  makt's 
these  home-backgrounds  possible.  AVithout  it 
you  can  work  only  at  the  windows,  and  by  sac- 
rificing tlie  variety  of  effects  which  means  a larger 
order.  At  the  windows  wc  use  the  lam])  only  for 
the  sliadows.  It  can  be  plugged  into  an>'  lighting- 
circuit;  there  is  no  cost  of  maintenance  outside 
of  tlie  occasional  rejilacing  of  a tube  costing 
about  •Sl'2.  e have  an  Eastman  Skyscra])er 
camera,  a home-portrait  stand,  a Zeiss  'I’essar 
lens  and  always  use  ])ortrait-films  for  this  ])ur- 
t>ose.  ^ <)U  can  take  lialf  a dozen  double  holders 
loaded  with  jiortrait-film  in  a small  jiarcel  umler 
vour  arm,  so  that  altogetlier  this  makes  the  out- 
fit very  compact  and  easily  managed. 


The  new  enlargement  “gridiron”  tube-lani]7 
will  illuminate  eveiil,\’  an  S x 10  negative  without 
eondensors  ami,  ojicrated  from  a switch,  does 
away  with  the  old-time  ti])])ing  and  is  ready  for 
use  at  any  time,  ^()U  cannot  ask  for  a belter 
money-maker  than  your  siieculative  enlarge- 
ment, Heing  i)ro])erly  e((ui])])ed  it  is  a ])lea.sure 
to  make  them  when  yon  can  do  so  with  the  same 
certainty  as  contact-prints. 

What  may  we  not,  asjiire  to.^  t\ith  jirofessional 
hours  from  0 until  1 o'clock,  vc  lan  ]>lan  our 
work  with  an  assurance  that  comes  only  from 
knowing  it  can  be  done,  and  wc  can  jiut  the  time 
that  was  formerly  wasted  waiting  for  good  light 
and  crowding  our  a])i)ointmcnts  after  cloudy 
weather  into  im])ro\ing  our  work.  'I'he  mer- 
cury-va|)or  light  has  made  all  this  jiossible.  At 
our  coliseum,  where  there  was  no  daylight,  we 
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])liotographc(l  five  hundred  men  separately  in 
three  days.  We  had  one  liome-i)ortrait  outfit,  and 
it  l)urned  steadily  without  any  troul)le  — no  re- 
filling of  carbons.  Our  e.xposure-time  was  deter- 
mined on  the  first  day,  and  most  of  the  portraits 
w’ere  timed  alike  and  were  splendid.  We  made 
two  exi)osures  of  each,  jjlacing  one  light  about 
four  feet  from  the  subject,  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, and  inside  a reflector. 

The  Need  of  Composition 

To  convey  an  idea  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
have  some  i)rinci])al  object  to  which  all  else  in 
the  picture  shall  be  subordinate.  Since  one  ob- 
ject, if  isolated,  is  rarely  able  fully  to  express  an 
al)stract  idea  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce 


additional  detail,  which,  without  competing  for 
interest  with  the  principal  object,  either  shall 
ex])lain  or  emphasize  it.  Since  this  minor  detail 
must  be  so  arranged  within  the  picture-space  as 
to  leave  no  portion  either  vacant  or  unduly  ob- 
trusive, and  since  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lead  the  vision  in  orderly  progression 
over  the  entire  picture,  a knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  composition  is  necessary. 
S(une  wa)rkers  may  say  that  they  compose  by 
instinct,  or  rather  by  innate  feeling;  but  it  wdll 
be  found  that  in  such  cases  the  act  of  composi- 
tion has  been  preceded  by  study  of  pictures  and 
unconscious  absorjjtion  of  the  principles  in- 
volved.— Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  in  Pictorial 
Landscape  Photography. 


The  Eyes  in  Portraiture 

W.  HOWARD  VALENTINE 


YES,  the  poets  tell  us,  are  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul,  and  upon  the  ex- 
jiression  of  the  eyes  more  than  on 
any  other  one  feature  does  success  in 
portraiture  depend.  A careful  study 
of  this  ])art  of  the  subject  will  therefore  well  re- 
pay the  amateur  whose  ambition  it  is  to  secure 
lifelike  and  natural  jiictures  of  his  friends,  while 
it  is  no  less  important  in  the  case  of  those  w hose 
aims  are  more  in  the  direction  of  pictures  which 
are  not  iirimarily  jiortraits. 

How'  often  do  we  see  a photograiih  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  a smile,  but  which  is  more  proji- 
erly  described  as  a grin.^  If  the  matter  is  analyzed, 
the  source  of  the  failure  is  found  to  be  in  the  fact 
that  w hile  the  low  er  jiart  of  the  face  is  simulating 
a smile,  tlie  expression  stops  short  of  the  eyes 
themselves.  We  laugh  as  much  with  the  eyes  as 
with  any  part  of  the  face,  as  a glance  at  any  suc- 
cessful ])icture  of  a smile  will  show,  and  as  indeed 
the  jihrase  “laughing  eyes"  confirms. 

The  expression  in  tlie  eyes  has  to  be  caught  and 
reproduced  in  the  jdiotograjih.  But  how?  In 
the  first  ])lace,  it  must  be  there,  or  we  cannot 
photograiih  it.  If  the  sitter  has  a dull,  vacant 
stare,  the  ])hotograi)h  will  surely  show  a dull,  va- 
cant stare  also.  We  must,  therefore,  see  that  we  get 
the  exju’cssioii ; and  in  the  case  of  the  eyes  there 
is  more  neeil  for  it  to  be  natural  and  sjxuitaneous, 
not  assumed,  than  with  the  other  features,  since 
it  is  less  easy  to  assume,  less  under  control.  Per- 
h;i])S  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  for  se- 
curing it  is  to  study  to  keep  the  sitter  interested, 
and  to  leave  as  few  o])j)orluTuties  as  iiossible  for 
a relapse  into  boredom. 


The  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are  turned  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  In  true  portraiture 
there  is  one  rule  which  ought  never  to  be  broken, 
and  that  is,  if  the  eyes  do  not  look  straight  into 
the  camera  they  should  be  turned  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  head.  That  is  to  say,  either  they 
should  look  straight  ahead,  or  else,  the  head  be- 
ing turned,  the  eyes  may  be  turned  a little  more 
still.  If  the  head  is  turned  one  way  and  the  eyes 
another,  one  gets  a crafty,  on-the-watch  kind  of 
expression,  wdiich  may  be  valuable  in  subject- 
pictures,  but  which  is  not  usually  a popular  ex- 
pression in  wdiat  purports  to  be  a likeness. 

Eyes  which  are  at  all  full  or  inclined  to  pro- 
trude, esfiecially  if  the  eyelashes  are  dark  and 
long,  may  be  turnefl  downwards,  and  so  any  un- 
pleasant effect  of  undue  prominence  is  lost.  If 
for  any  reason  the  eyes  are  to  be  turned  upwards, 
the  head  must  also  be  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, so  that  too  much  of  the  white  of  the  eye 
does  not  show. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  tw’o  eyes  are 
of  unequal  size,  or  unequally  opened.  This  can 
be  observed  in  almost  all  persons,  but  it  is  not 
very  noticeable  with  many.  W’hen  it  is,  it  can  be 
made  less  conspicuous  by  posing  the  head  so 
that  the  eye  which  is  larger  or  more  ojien  is  the 
further  off.  Any  one  havitig  this  peculiarity, 
therefore,  is  not  a good  subject  for  a full-face 
portrait. 

Blinking  or  winking  during  a long  exposure 
does  not  usually  interfere  with  a good  rendering 
of  the  eyes;  though  if  it  were  done  delilierately 
or  very  fre(|uenlly  it  is  possible  that  it  woidd 
dim  them  over  somewhat  by  superposing  on 
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the  strong  contrasts  of  the  eye  tlie  light  image  of 
the  eyelid.  ^Movement  of  tlie  eye.s  tlieniselves  is 
anotlier  matter,  and  a thing  to  he  watched  for. 
A sitter  may  easily  turn  lier  eyes  towards  the 
camera,  quite  nnconscionsly,  just  at  the  moment 
of  making  the  exposure,  or,  ])erlia|)s.  during  the 
exposure  itself.  A large  area  of  very  ligld  wall 
in  a studio,  or  a white  Iiackground  not  in  use 
hanging  uj)  in  front  of  the  sitter,  will  sometimes 
interfere  very  much  with  a jiroper  rendering  of 
the  eyes  by  filling  them  with  glare. 

In  ret(.)uehing  one  often  sees  the  eyes  eonqiletely 
Sfioiled.  Some  retouchers  seem  to  hold  a theor\' 
that  there  should  he  only  one  spot  of  reflected 
light  in  the  eye,  whicli  they  call  the  “catch- 
light."  and  every  thing  else  is  carefully  removed. 
J his  jiarticular  light  is  sharpemal  u]>  and  imule 
more  intense,  and  they  may  even  draw  in  the 


outline  of  the  iris.  Inasmuch  as  the  eye  is  a re- 
flect ing-surface  of  a jiarticular  form,  and  that 
form  is  indicated  hy  the  a])]iearance  of  what  it 
reflects,  any  work  done  there  must  he  done  with 
the  utmost  care;  iu  fact,  excejit  in  grossly  im- 
jierfect  negatives,  it,  is  very  much  better  not  to 
do  any  work  on  the  eye.s  at  all.  It  is  almost  sure 
to  give  an  unreal  effect,  and  there  is  no  ]>arl  of 
the  face  where  the  most  trifling  touch  of  the 
retouching-])cncil  or  knife  can  ilo  so  much  harm. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  written  that  the  time  at  which  to  do 
any  “ retoucliing " of  the  cyi's  is  before  ex'posing 
the  ])late,  if  that  is  not  a paradox,  d'hat,  is  to 
say,  we  should  study  when  arranging  llu'  sitter 
to  get  the  right  effect  straightaway,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  necessity  for  hand-work  on  the  negative, 
'riie  lights  and  shadows  in  the  eye  can  be  seen 
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from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  lens;  or,  if  tlie  plio- 
tographer  does  miieli  of  his  portraiture  iii  the 
same  place  ami  under  similar  conditions,  he  will 
learn  to  know  what  the  eyes  will  reflect. 

One  difficult  tyj)e  of  jmrtrait  from  this  point 
of  view  is  that  of  the  jjerson  who  wears  sjmctacles. 
We  cannot  take  them  off  or  we  at  once  get  an 
unnatural  ai)i)earance;  nor  can  we  do  as  some 
heedless  imofessional  j)hotographers  have  done, 
or  at  least  have  keen  a<lvised  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  kec'p  a i)air  without  glasses  for  use  liy  their 
sitters. 

ff'he  ap])earance  of  the  eye  through  a sjieetacle 
lens  is  (|nite  difl'erent  from  its  apjiearance  with- 
out a glass,  and  nun'  l)c  most  characteristic.  'I'he 
glasses  themselves  will  ap])ear  diirerent  for  dif- 
ferent, individuals,  since  they  arc  not  mere  plain 
glass.  Hesides,  an  eye  whi<’h  has  keen  accns- 
tomc(l  to  look  at,  things  through  a,  glass  canmfi 
])OSsikly  look  natural  when  that  glass  is  takcTi 
away.  'I'he  real  e,\i)re.ssion  of  the  (>>'es  is  lost. 

It  is  not  actually'  very  difficult  to  get  the 


glasses  so  that  they  show  the  eye  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  it.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is 
to  make  quite  sure  that  the  angle  at  which  they 
are  seen  from  the  lens  is  such  that  the  glasses  do 
not  reflect  any  light  object  so  as  to  hide  the  eyes 
beneath.  A trifling  highlight  on  the  glass  is  not 
anything  to  worry  about  usually — it  will  help  to 
give  the  imjjression  that  there  is  a real  glass 
there  and  not  merely  an  empty  frame.  A very 
slight  movement  of  the  head  may  be  sufficient 
to  get  rid  of  a troublesome  reflection. 

If  there  is  a slight  glare  upon  the  glasses  it  can 
sometimes  be  remedic'd  in  the  following  way: 
fl'lie  back  of  the  negative  is  covered  vith  matte 
varnish,  ])lain  or  else  very  feebly  tinted,  and 
then,  the  outline  of  the  glasses  having  been 
marked  out  very  carefully  on  the  varnish  with  a 
finely  ])ointed  iiencil,  the  varnish  within  that 
area  is  scraped  away.  This  will  get  rid  of  the  glare 
without  affecting  the  e.\])ression  of  the  eye  itself; 
but  it  canm)t  be  done  when  the  reflected  light  tni 
the  glass  is  at  all  strong. — Pho1o</ra/>li!/  and  Focus. 
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Modifying  Negatives  for  Enlargement 

The  Ideal  Negative  — Defective  Negatives  — Choice  of  Papers  — Control  of  Contrast 
Intensification  and  Reduction  of  Negatives  — Local  Treatment 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 


refinement  of  tlie  small  camera 
1 its  present  vogue  have  l)ronglit 
arging  into  almost  as  common 
ictice  as  ordinary  contaet-print- 
In  this  departure  from  former 
usage  the  convenience  and  economy  of  the  small 
camera  as  well  as  the  fascination  of  the  enlarging- 
process  have  been  the  chief  contributing  factors. 
And  then  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  under 
favorable  conditions  an  enlarged  print  from  a 
small  negative  can  ecpial  in  quality  and  excel  in 
effect  a contact-print  from  the  same  negative. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  claimed  that  an  enlargement 
can  be  made  as  easily  as  a conlact-])rint;  yet  if 
the  quality  of  the  print  be  an  object,  this  state- 
ment is  true  only  when  the  scale  of  contrast  in  the 
negative  lies  within  the  range  of  the  available 
develoi)ing-pa{)er. 

Upon  the  character  of  the  negative  depends  the 
measure  of  success,  and  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached  to  this  fact,  for  the  ])rinting- 
qualities  of  a negative,  like  its  blemishes,  are 
magnified  and  eni])hasized  by  enlargement.  Ob- 
viously. negatives  to  be  enlarged  should  apj)roach 
the  ideal  as  closely  as  ])ossilile.  And  what  is  that 
ideal?  Exj)erts  claim  that  the  best  enlargements 
are  made  from  moderately  vigorous  negatives 
having  adequate  shadow-detail  and  a long  scale 
of  gradation  without  great  flensity  of  the  high- 
lights, visible  traces  of  fog  or  granularity;  in  fact, 
such  negatives  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
full  exjjosure  and  avoidance  of  over-development, 
would  permit  magazine-print  to  be  read  through 
the  highlights,  and  would  yield  j)rints  on  juint- 
ing-out  pajter  in  three  or  four  minutes'  exposure 
to  suidight. 

I pon  casual  thought,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
to  be  quite  a simple  matter  to  make  iiegatives  of 
a quality  suitable  for  eidargement;  yet  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  general  characteristics  tlie 
ideal  negative  must  be  adaj)ted  to  tlie  worker's 
immediate  rcf|uirements  and  facilities,  because 
the  intensity  of  the  light  emj)loyed,  the  degree  of 
eidargement  and  the  kind  of  develoiiing-iiapcr 
will  each  affect  the  result  obtaiucfl  from  any  given 
negative.  In  other  words,  the  negatives  best 
suited  to  give  good  enlargements  with  incan- 
descent gas  will  differ  somewhat  from  those  liest 
suited  to  an  electric  arc.  and  the  choice  between 
a great  or  a small  enlargement  and  between  gas- 
light or  bromide  payier  constitutes  similar  differ- 
ences worthy  of  consideratifin.  Thus  it  may  be 


said  that  the  smaller  the  degree  of  enlargement, 
the  stronger  the  light  employed  and  the  softer 
or  more  rapid  the  pajier  used,  the  stronger  may 
be  the  negative;  and  conversely,  that  the  greater 
the  degree  of  enlargement,  the  weaker  the  light 
employed  and  the  harder  or  slower  the  paper 
used,  the  weaker  must  be  the  negative. 

I'niform  negatives  of  the  right  quality  render 
enlargement  an  easy  and  enjoyable  matter;  but 
unfortunately  the  average  carnerist  does  not  ap- 
]iear  to  regard  a uniform  quality  of  negatives  as 
of  prime  importance,  because  in  contact-printing 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Upon  such  slothful 
tendencies  of  human  nature  has  been  built  the 
conclusion  of  many  thinking  canierists  that  per- 
haps ])hotography  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  has  become  too  simjjle  for  its  own  good. 
Certainly,  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a jiaper 
exactly  suited  to  every  printable  negative  greatly 
discounts  the  seeming  importance  of  right  ex- 
posure ami  develo]jment,  even  though  common 
sense  indicates  that  all  negatives  really  satis- 
factory as  to  detail,  gradation,  strength  and 
l)rinting-(iuality  must  be  the  result  of  correct 
exposure  and  correct  development. 

For  instance,  in  contact-work  one  has  several 
processes  to  choose  from,  each  of  which  differs 
somewhat  in  characteristic  results.  There  are 
printing-out  ])aper,  iilatinum,  self-toning  and 
carbon  in  addition  to  the  devclojiing-papers.  Of 
the  latter  the  gaslight  jiajiers  of  certain  brands 
are  made  in  three  grades  of  contrast  — hard, 
medium  and  soft  — with  sometimes  a still  softer 
Iiortrait-grade.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
each  grade  differs  slightly  in  each  manufacturer's 
brand,  the  possible  range  of  C|uality  obtainable  in 
the  print  is  seen  to  be  almost  unlimited.  Then, 
too,  soft  effects  of  a somewhat  different  character 
may  lie  had  by  the  use  of  bromide  ])a]H'rs  in 
contact-juinting.  Thus  the  devclojiiug-iiapcrs 
alone  meet  every  reasonable  requirement. 

The  desire  to  enlarge,  however,  at  once  im- 
])oses  limitations,  although  just  recently  the  a])- 
jicaraucc  of  the  cularging-gaslight  ])a])crs  iqion 
the  market  has  filled  a long-felt  want  — that  of 
producing  from  miniature  m‘gativcs  enlarge- 
ments of  moderate  siz('  which  jiossess  the  jileasing 
characteristics  of  contact  gaslight  inints  such  as 
moderate  vigor,  delightful  gradation,  dctailfnl 
highlights  and  a general  richness  of  tone  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  on  bromide  ])apcr.  In  othc’r  words, 
bromide  paper  is  well  suited  to  very  large  ])rints 
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to  1)C  viewed  at  a distance,  as  when  hung  on  the 
wall,  whereas  enlarging-gaslight  paper  is  better 
suited  to  prints  of  moflerate  size,  up  to  8 x 10,  to 
he  viewed  in  the  hand.  Some  brands  of  bromide 
paper  are  made  in  only  one  grade  of  contrast, 
others  are  made  in  hard  and  soft  grades;  but 
even  so,  and  including  the  enlarging-gaslight 
papers,  also  in  normal  and  soft  grades,  enlarge- 
ment does  not  i>ossess  the  latitude  of  contact- 
printing in  its  jjower  to  ecpialize  the  inequality  of 
negatives. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  “dodges”  in  the  use  of 
bromide  papers  just  as  there  are  in  all  printing- 
processes.  Chief  among  them  is  the  application 
of  a bicliromate  bath  to  prints  from  contrasty 
or  badly  yellowed  negatives.  As  contrast  in  a 
negative  is  always  increasefl  in  an  enlargement, 
select  a soft,  rapid  grade  of  bromide  paper,  give 
an  exposure  that  will  ensure  highlights  of  cor- 
rect depth  and  before  development  soak  the  ex- 
posed paper  for  three  minutes  in  a solution  con- 
taining 1 grain  of  j)otassiuni  bichromate  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  Then  rinse  in  two  changes  of 
water  and  develop  as  usual,  except  for  the  use  of 
only  one-third  the  usual  quantity  of  the  reducing- 
agent,  the  other  constituents  of  the  developer 
remaining  in  their  usual  jiroportions.  The 
strength  of  the  bichromate  solution  may  be  re- 
duced or  increased  to  grains  to  each  ounce  of 
water,  according  to  the  character  of  the  negative 
and  the  quality  of  the  result  desired.  The  use  of 
a fresh  acid  fixing-bath  tends  to  jirevent  staining 
when  a bichromate  bath  has  been  resorted  to. 
Should  stains  occur,  however,  they  may  be  re- 
moved by  soaking  in  a satnrated  solntion  of 
alum  after  thorough  fixing  and  washing,  and  then 
again  washing. 

ddiis  scheme  to  obtain  softer  prints  excels  that 
of  toiung  a harsh  negative  to  a blue  color,  for  to 
do  so  changes  the  negative  permanently  and  ren- 
ders control  of  the  final  result  somewhat  difficult. 

When  the  desire  is  to  increase  contrast,  a slow, 
hard  bromide  j)aper  should  be  selected,  or  if  the 
negative  is  very  thin  and  the  degree  of  eidarge- 
ment  not  great,  an  enlarging-gaslight  or  even  an 
ordinary  gaslight  jjaper.  Should  these  direct 
measures  fail,  a i)ale  green  filter  over  the  lens 
may  lielj)  matters,  as  that  color  tends  to  increase 
contrast.  A filter  having  a yellow  tendency 
should  be  avoided,  because  it  would  j)rolong  ex- 
I)osure  to  an  im])raetical  length  of  time,  d'he 
well-kTiown  method  of  glycerine  develo|)inent,  as 
in  th(‘  ease  of  jjlatinum  jiaper,  may  be  resorteil  to 
when  it  is  desired  to  hold  back  dark  foreground- 
masses  until  clouds  are  develo])ed  to  the  full,  or 
to  restrain  too  dark  far-away  objects,  that  there 
maA'  be  a better  effect  of  distance  and  sei)aration 
of  ()laiies. 


While  these  makeshift  “dodges”  take  care  of 
negatives  not  far  from  the  ideal,  the  serious 
worker  will  prefer  to  have  negatives  of  the  right 
quality  for  enlargement  on  a suitable  paper, 
thereby  saving  time,  patience  and  materials. 
Two  courses  may  be  pursued.  The  first  and  less 
frequently  j)ractised  is  to  make  a second  suitable 
negative  from  the  first  unsuitable  one.  Choose 
the  process  and  grade  of  paper  best  adapted  to 
yield  a pleasing,  smooth,  black  contact-print, 
whether  it  be  gaslight,  P.O.P.,  self-toning,  car- 
bon or  bronnde.  Buff  stock  is  permissible  to 
soften  the  highlights,  if  necessary;  but  avoid  red 
and  brown  tones.  Of  course  a smooth,  dead 
matte  surface  will  yield  a softer,  flatter  second 
negative  than  a brilliant  ferrotyped  glossy  print. 
Any  “dodges,”  such  as  shading,  masking  or 
double-printing,  which  will  improve  the  subject, 
are  carried  out  upon  the  contact-print,  which  is 
finally  mounted  absolutely  smooth  and  flat,  and 
then  photographed,  to  produce  another  negative 
from  which  enlargements  may  be  taken. 

Obviously  success  depends  upon  the  character 
of  this  second  negative.  Exposure  must  be  cor- 
rect, and  also  the  duration  of  development.  Expe- 
rience is  a good  teacher,  and  although  at  first  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  several  trials  the 
final  results  will  be  worth  while.  The  most  ra- 
tional system  is  to  adopt  a standard  tank- 
developer  which  works  in  a definite  time  at  a 
given  temperature,  say  20  minutes  at  65  degrees, 
so  that  all  will  be  developed  alike,  and  then 
double  or  halve  successive  exposures  until  the 
desired  result  is  achieved.  Constant  use  of  the 
same  illumination  for  copying,  and  a record  of 
exposures  for  given  sul)jects  on  a slow  plate,  say 
one  in  Class  .‘5,  Photo-Er.\  Exposure-Guide,  will 
soon  establish  a working-l)asis. 

The  second  of  the  two  courses  to  pursue  con- 
sists in  adopting  one  of  the  after-processes  for 
modifying  the  initial  negative,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  is  the  simplest  way  to  rectify 
the  ordinary  errors  of  exposure  and  develop- 
ment, for  even  with  considerable  care  errors  are 
occasionally  made.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  nobody  makes  an  absolutely  correct  expo- 
sure every  time,  and  certainly  many  of  us  some- 
times develop  carelessly.  Eor  these  troublesome 
subjects  inteusification  must  be  resorted  to  when 
the  negative  is  too  thin,  and  reduction  when  it 
is  too  dense.  Of  the  two,  intensification  is  less 
satisfactory  than  reduction  when  j)rinting  by 
enlargement  is  the  idtimafe  aim,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  intensifying  underexposures  are  very 
meager,  indeed.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
force  out  detail  where  none  has  been  recorded  by 
ex])osure,  and  as  obviously  it  is  more  difficidt  to 
build  u]j  density  when  all  silver  excess  has  been 
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removed  liy  fixation,  and  new  metal  most  be 
supplied,  than  it  is  to  remove  an  excess  of  metal 
already  in  the  image.  Also,  intensifieation  tends 
to  enlarge  the  grain  of  the  image  somewhat,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  films,  which  is  the  very  thing 
to  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  The  use  of  a 
medium  or  rough  rather  than  a smooth  matte 
paper  for  the  final  print,  however,  will  mitigate 
the  evil  to  a great  extent  when  the  degree  of  en- 
largement is  considerable,  for  the  grain  of  the 
negative  becomes  almost  entirely  lost  in  the 
texture  of  the  paper. 

There  arc  several  processes  of  both  intensifica- 
tion and  reduction,  each  yielding  a character- 
istically different  result.  To  determine  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  conditions,  the  individual  needs 
of  each  negative  mnst  be  considered.  It  is  well 
to  understand  at  the  outset,  though,  that  after- 
treatments  must  usually  be  regarded  as  make- 
shifts, and  that  the  treated  negative  is  seldom  as 
satisfactory  as  one  that  was  good  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Perfect  negatives  are  obtainable  only  by 
correct  exposure  and  correct  development,  and  it 
is  always  better  to  make  another  negative;  but 
when  this  is  impossible  very  good  residts  are  usu- 
ally had  by  the  right  treatment  of  under-  and 
overdeveloped  negatives  as  well  as  those  over- 
exposed, ])rovidcd  these  errors  have  not  beeji 
excessive. 

To  intensify  a negative  is  to  increase  or  “atld 
to”  its  printing-density  in  order  to  obtain  more 
brilliancy,  more  contrast,  or  more  iletail;  it  ac- 
complishes what  longer  development  would  have 
accomplished  in  normal  cases.  The  negative 
image  is  ct)iu])osed  of  particles  of  metallic  silver, 
and  the  most  direct  course  would  seem  to  be  to 
arid  more  silver;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  do- 
ing this,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
tendency  of  the  silver  salts,  when  used  in  this 
manner,  to  stain  the  gelatine  film.  IMost  intensi- 
fication-methods coml)ine  the  metallic  silver  of 
the  image  with  another  metal,  thus  forming  a 
comj)onnd  offering  greater  resistance  to  light 
than  did  the  silver  alone,  d'lie  salts  of  mercury 
are  used  most  because  of  their  reliability  of  ac- 
tion. When  a mercury  solution  is  api)lied  to  a 
negative  a doul)le  .salt  of  silver  and  mercury  is 
formed,  producing  an  image*  that  can  be  reduced 
virtually  to  a metallic  state  by  abstracting  the 
chloriTie  or  iodine,  as  tlic  ease  may  be,  with  a 
suitable  salt-solution  or  develo]>er.  In  this  way 
the  silver  of  the  original  image  is  increased  by 
ueaT'ly  its  vcight  i>f  mercury. 

'J'liree  classes  of  negatives  may  be  leeuelited 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  intensification:  (a) 
correct  ex])osures  underdeveloj)ed ; (b)  over- 

ex])osnrcs  nnderdeveloiieil ; (c)  and  under- 

exposures. 


There  is  plenty  of  detail  in  a correct  exposure 
that  has  been  underdeveloped,  unless  develop- 
ment has  been  exceedingly  short,  but  even  then 
the  detail  is  there  if  only  it  can  be  forced  out.  Such 
a negative  would  tend  to  yield  a somewhat  flat 
enlargement  lacking  the  average  degree  of  vigor. 
To  improve  it,  soak  the  negative  thoroughly  in 
clean  water  to  soften  the  film  and  ensure  even 
action.  Then  treat  it  in  the  following  solution, 
freshly  ])repared,  using  as  many  ounces  as  the 
size  of  the  negative  demands.  Dissolve  the 


sulphite  first. 

Water  1 ounce 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  20  grains 

Mercuric  iodide  1 grain 


Immerse  the  negative  in  this  solution,  and 
rock  the  tray  to  ensure  uniform  action.  The 
image  will  gain  steadily  in  strength  for  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  and  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
when  it  has  become  brilliant  enough.  Wash  in 
several  changes  of  water,  then  in  two  baths  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  half  an  ounce  to  five  ounces  of 
water,  and  finally  in  .several  more  changes  of 
water,  with  a swabbing  off  with  a tuft  of  cotton. 
Now  immerse  in  any  ordinary  alkaline  developer 
containing  sodium  sidphite,  such  as  pyro-soda. 
Here  the  image  will  usually  change  to  a good 
black;  but  if  not,  allow  it  to  remain  about  five 
minutes  before  washing  and  drying,  which  com- 
])letes  the  process  and  j^revents  future  yellowing. 
An  examination  now  shows  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  the  same  for  the  .shadows  as  for  the  high- 
lights; the  increased  strength  is  in  equal  amount 
throughout  the  .scale.  AYhen  examining  the 
finality  of  a negative,  always  hold  it  against  a 
light  .screenefl  through  grouiul-glass  or  tissue- 
paper.  It  is  im])ossible  to  judge  accurately  the 
degree  of  intensification  or  reduction  l)y  a naked 
light. 

Because  it  was  removeil  from  the  fleveloper  at 
an  early  stage  as  soon  as  fog  began  to  apjjear,  an 
overexposed  and  underdevelo])ed  negative  is 
weak,  detailful  and  has  scarcely  any  contrast 
whatever.  Such  a negative  would  teifd  to  yield  a 
weak,  muddy  enlargement.  The  shadows  are 
good,  but  the  highlights  need  to  be  built  up,  and 
this  is  done  best  1)V  the  following  solution,  the 
f(uantily  prc])arcd  depending  upon  the  size  of 


the  negative. 

Water  1 ounce 

Ylcrcuric  chloride  tO  grains 

I’otassium  l)romide  10  grains 


Bleach  the  negative  in  this  solution  until  it 
looks  like  a white  positive  when  examined  from 
the  back.  This  bleaching  must  be  thorough  on 
both  front  and  back,  and  cannot  be  overdone 
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Then  wash  the  negative  in  several  clianges  of 
water,  two  acid  baths,  and  finally  in  more  water, 
exactly  as  was  done  in  the  previous  process. 
Now  j)lace  the  negative  in  a ten-percent  solution 
of  sodium  sidj)hite,  where  the  image  is  seen 
rapidly  to  change  to  a good  black,  after  which 
wash  and  dry  it  in  the  usual  manner.  An  exam- 
ination now  shows  that  the  stronger  portions  of 
the  image  have  been  considerably  strengthened 
without  a corresi^onding  change  in  the  middle- 
tones;  the  shadows  have  been  affected  hardly  at 
all.  Intensification  was  everywhere  proportional 
to  the  initial  density. 

I’pon  enlargement  an  underexposed  negative 
yields  only  solid  black  shadows  without  detail, 
the  same  as  in  a contact-print,  and  it  will  be  bene- 
fited but  little  by  intensification.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  bring  out  detail  that  does  not  exist.  The 
only  real  remedy  is  to  make  another  negative.  If 
that  is  impossible,  and  the  degree  of  under- 
exposure is  slight,  the  first  process  of  intensifica- 
tion mentioned  here  may  be  of  service.  When 
there  is  no  alternative,  and  it  seems  necessary  to 
make  the  most  of  a bad  case  of  underexposure, 
a silver  intensifier  will  accomplish  most;  but  it 
has  a tendency  to  stain  the  gelatine,  and  the  re- 
sult is  not  always  permanent.  Prepare  the  fol- 
lowing solution  when  needed;  it  does  not  keep. 


Water  f ounce 

Silver  nitrate  40  grains 

Add 

AVater  1 ounce 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 80  grains 

Above  mixture  i ounce 


Hypo  solution  (1  to  4)  just  enough  to  dis- 
solve the  white  j)recipitate 
Pyro  ften-j)crcejit  solution  with  three  ounces 
sodium  sulphite  to  ten  ounces  of  solution 

as  a preservative)  .80  minims 

Ammonia  (tcn-j)ercent  solution)  .50  minims 

First  harden  the  negative  in  an  ordinary  alum 
or  formalin  hardening-bath.  Formalin  one  to 
sixty  is  good.  After  washing,  immerse  in  the  silver 
intensifier  until  sufficient  or  all  ])0ssible  density 
lias  been  obtained.  Finally,  fix  for  two  minutes 
in  an  ordinary  hyjio-liath,  and  wash  and  dry  in 
the  usual  manner. 

To  reduce  a negative  is  to  lessen  or  “take 
away  from”  its  jirinting-density  in  order  to 
shorten  the  jirinting-time,  or  to  obtain  more 
harmonious  gradation  of  values;  it  undoes  some 
of  the  work  accomjilished  by  dcvelo])ment.  In 
reducing  density  of  the  liighlights,  harsh  con- 
trasts are  rectified  and  detail  is  brought  out  from 
its  hiding-place  in  excessive  ojiacity.  d’hcrc  arc 
several  chemicals  that  will  remove  a ]>art  of  the 
metallic  silver  image,  the  action  of  each,  hajipily. 


being  somewhat  different.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  give  the  most  beneficial  treatment  to 
three  sorts  of  negatives:  (a)  correct  exjiosures 
overdevelojied;  (b)  underexposures  overdevel- 
oped; (c)  and  overexjiosures  fully  developed. 

Overdevclojmicnt  of  a correct  exposure  yields 
a negative  of  great  density  and  long  jirinting- 
time;  it  has  plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  but 
the  contrasts  arc  harsh,  dc])ending  in  strength 
upon  the  degree  of  ovenlevelopmcnt.  Lessening 
the  jirintiug-time  is  the  chief  object  when  the 
contrasts  are  not  much  too  great,  and  a reducer 
is  desired  that  will  act  in  a general  way  upon  all 
jiortions  of  the  image  with  approximate  uni- 
formity. The  same  is  true  of  overex])osures  that 
have  been  fully  developed  regardless  of  great 
density  in  order  to  obtain  enough  contrast.  The 
highlights  of  such  negatives  are  rarely  too  strong, 
but  the  shadows  are  often  fogged  or  veiled,  and  a 
reducer  is  needed  that  will  attack  the  shadows 
without  materially  affecting  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  highlights.  Such  negatives  would  necessi- 
tate a long  ex])osure  in  the  eidarger  unless  a 
powerful  light  and  a very  rapid,  highly  corrected, 
lens  were  available,  those  correctly  exposed  of 
course  showing  greater  contrast  tliau  those 
overexposed. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  and  hypo,  composing 
the  well-known  Farmer's  reducer,  are  the  most 
satisfactory  salts  to  employ.  In  a bath  containing 
these  salts  the  metallic  silver  of  the  negative 
image  is  converted  into  a double-salt,  silver  ferro- 
cyanide,  which  is  soluble  in  the  h>  po  and  so 
readily  washed  out  of  the  film.  Prepare  ten- 
percent  stock-solutions  of  ferricyanide  and  liy])o 
in  separate  bottles,  storing  the  former  in  a dark 
place,  because  light  affects  it.  Take  enough  of  the 
hypo-solution  to  cover  the  negative  when  laid  in 
a tray  and  then  add  the  ferricyanide.  It  does 
not  matter  exactly  how  much  is  used,  the  result 
of  a weak  solution  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
shorter  action  of  a stronger  solution.  Ten 
minims  of  the  ferricyanide  added  to  each  ounce 
of  the  hypo-solntion  give  a weak  bath,  and  four 
or  five  times  that  may  be  used  for  strong  action. 
.\ftcr  immersing  the  negative,  rock  the  tray,  to 
ensure  uniform  action,  and  examine  the  nc'gativc 
occasionally  to  judge  the  jirogrcss  of  the  work. 
Ll)on  sufficient  reduction,  wash  the  negative 
thoroughly  and  dry  it  as  usual.  Do  not  attempt 
to  keej)  the  used  solution,  as  it  s])oils  in  a few 
minutes. 

A different  sort  of  reducer  is  needed  for  cor- 
rect exposures  greatly  ()\crdcvclopcil  and  fur 
undcrex[)osurcs  that  have  been  forced  in  an  at- 
tcmj)t  to  bring  out  shailow-dctail.  Both  classes 
of  negatives  would  require  long  cx])osurcs  in  the 
enlarger,  and  both  would  yicM  oidy  chalky  liigli- 
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'ights  and  poor  gradatii)ii.  the  contrast  of  the 
latter  being  greater  than  of  the  former  because 
of  tlie  absence  of  much  shadow-detail.  In  siicii 
cases  the  action  of  tlie  reducer  sliould  l)e  in  ])ix>- 
portion  to  the  riensity  of  the  image,  attacking 
tlie  higldights  considerably  and  the  shadows  very 
little.  With  ammonium  persulphate  the  higli- 
lights  may  lose  half  their  strength,  while  the 
shadows  remain  almost  unchanged. 

The  ])ersul]ihate  reducer  contains  fifteen  grains 
to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  must  be  prei)areil 
freshly  when  wanted.  After  immersing  the 
negative,  rock  the  tray  for  uniformity  of  action. 
The  increasing  milkiness  of  the  solution  indicates 
that  reduction  is  in  progress.  Ujjon  sufficient  re- 
duction. rinse  quickly  and  immerse  the  negative 
for  exactly  two  minutes  in  a ten-])ercent  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite,  to  stop  further  action,  after 
whieh  wash  and  dry  the  negative  in  the  usual 
manner.  If  more  convenient,  a plain  fixing-bath 
containing  nothing  but  hypo  and  water  may  he 
used  instead  of  the  sul])hite  solution. 

In  combining  slight  intensification  of  the  al- 
most clear-glass  shadows  with  great  latitude  in 
the  reduetion  of  the  highlights  of  “soot  and  white- 
wash" negatives,  redeveloj)ment  after  bleaching 
with  copper  liromide  far  snrj)asses  the  wonderfid 
selective  action  of  tlie  ammonium  jiersulphate 
redueer.  It  also  does  mueh  to  mitigate  halation 
because,  unlike  ammonium  jicrsidjihate,  it  at- 
tacks cliiefly  that  portion  of  the  dcjiosit  nearest 
the  glass  rather  than  that  nearest  the  surface. 
Imleed,  the  process  has  rightfully  been  termed 
“ec|ualization.” 

The  following  bleaching-solntion  a])])cars  to 
kee])  indefinitely,  and  may  be  used  rejicatedly, 
until  it  ceases  to  act. 

Water  I ounce 

(Vipiier  suliihate 5 grains 

Potassium  bromide  5 grains 

Immerse  the  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed 
negative  — well-soaked  if  an  old  one — in  this 
bleacher, and  allow  its  action  to  continue  until  the 
highlights  are  white  right  through  to  the  glass. 
'I’hen  wash  fifteen  minutes  and  rcilevelo]^  in 
metoi-hyflro<iuinone.  a used  develojicr  being 
slower  in  action  anil  jiermitting  greater  control. 
The  sliadows  will  soon  develo))  full.w  the  high- 


lights recpiiring  a longer  time  l)ecausc  of  the 
greati'v  tijickpes.yyf  the  de])osit.  Therein  lies  the 
secrebbf  Pecjualijiation,"  for  it  is  ])ossible  to  stoj) 
devclopnu'iit  at  any  stage,  and  thus  control  the 
density  of  the  highlights.  Usually  rcdi'velo])- 
ment  may  continue  safely  until  all  but  the 
highest  lights  are  blackened  over  at  the  back. 
After  a quick  rinse  and  a short  immersion  in  an 
ordinary  hypo  fixing-bath,  wash  and  dry  as 
usual.  If  the  reduction  has  been  too  great, 
mercuric  intensification  is  the  remedy;  and  if  it 
lias  been  too  little,  the  jirocess  may  be  repeated 
at  once  after  the  negative  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  to  remove  all  traces  of  hyjio. 

Sometimes  only  a small  jiortion  of  a negative 
rei|uires  reduction;  an  extreme  liighlight,  jier- 
haps,  such  as  an  oiiening  to  the  sky  tlirough  the 
trees.  Local  reduction  is  the  remeily;  but  it  re- 
((uires  skill,  care  and  jiractice.  Soak  the  negative 
in  water  for  a few  minutes  and  then  jirejiare  a 
weak  ferricyanide  reducer.  With  a tuft  of  cotton 
moistened  in  the  reducer  go  over  the  dense  area 
with  a sweejiing  stroke  and  at  once  rinse  the 
negative  in  water.  Keej)  on  a])])lying  reducer 
and  washing  it  off  as  long  as  necessary.  Of 
course,  the  action  will  be  slow;  but  such  a course 
prevents  the  formation  of  hard  tines  about  the 
reduced  area.  Washing  and  drying  are  the  same, 
and  cpiite  as  inqiortant,  as  after  reduction  of  the 
entire  negative. 

If  failures  occur  either  in  iutensitication  or  re- 
duction. or  if  after  these  jirocesses  negatives  are 
irregularly  stained,  the  cause  ma>’  be  ascribed  to 
dirt  or  grease  which  has  accumulated  on  the 
negative,  or  else  to  faulty  develojiment,  lixation 
or  washing  v hen  the  negative  was  first  made. 
Neglect  of  these  jirocesses  alwa>’s  gives  trouble 
in  after-treatment.  For  the  jiermanence  of  the 
negative,  and  also  to  ensure  successful  after- 
treatmeut,  should  that  be  desirable,  it  is  a wise 
custom  to  avoid  much  coloring  of  the  gelatine 
in  develojunent , to  jircvent  surface  staining  by 
thorough  rinsing  between  develojunent  and  fixa- 
tion, and  to  ensnix'  coTiijilcte  fixation  and  wash- 
ing. (ireat  cleanliness  is  essential  thronghont 
the  ojieralions,  esj)cciall>'  trays  fri-e  of  the  con- 
taminating infhuaices  of  other  chemicals  jire- 
viously  used  in  them  which  are  likely  to  cause 
sjiots  and  stains  of  large  area. 


THE  MASTERY  of  the  WAYS  TO  DO  THINGS  is  the  ACCOM^ 
PLISHMENT  THAT  COUNTS  FOK  FUTURE  WORK.— Faa  Dg/fe. 


More,  About  Fj^ro-; Acetone 
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‘ " WILLIAM  H*.  ZERBE 


HOTO-ERA  for  Se])teniber  con- 
tained an  article  by  the  writer  en- 
titled “Pyro- Acetone  Developer  as 
a Preventive  of  Halation,”  repro- 
duced from  The  American  Annual 
of  PhotograpJii/  for  1915.  The  Editor  and  myself 
have  received  several  letters  in  reference  to  this 
article  wherein  the  correspondents  state  that 
they  have  not  been  successfnl  in  following  the 
directions  given. 

The  Editor  has  suggested  that  I supplement 
that  article,  and  try  to  assist  those  readers  who 
have  had  trouble  to  get  better  results.  These 
are  some  of  the  failures  as  described  in  the 
letters : 

(1)  Negatives  seem  dense  enough  when  taken 
out  of  the  developer,  but  after  removing  them 
from  the  fixing-bath  they  are  too  thin  and  need 
intensification. 

(2)  Dealers  did  not  have  acetone  and  substi- 
tuted acetonesulphite. 

(3)  Negatives  after  fixing  are  stained  to  such 
an  extent  that  printing  takes  too  long. 

(4)  Why  is  sodium  metabisulphite  used  when 
other  formulje  call  for  potassium.^ 

(5)  Will  this  developer  work  equally  well  with 
all  makes  of  plates? 

(())  Can  you  give  me  the  proportions  to  be 
used  for  a 20-minute  tank-developer  at  various 
temperatures  ? 

(7)  I have  trouble  in  procuring  acetone,  deal- 
ers insisting  that  acetonesulphite  is  what  I want. 
Where  can  I purchase  the  genuine  article,  as 
called  for  in  the  formula? 

I will  answer  the  questions  in  their  order  above: 

(1)  To  those  wlio  understand  what  action 
each  chemical  has  on  the  gelatine  plate  an  answer 
would  be  unnecessary;  but  for  the  !)cuefit  of 
others  who  may  not  know  I will  say  that  sodium 
sulphite  is  the  preserving-agent  in  this  develo])er 
and  nearly  all  others.  Without  it  the  developer 
would  soon  oxidize  and  decompose,  thereby 
staiTung  the  negatives.  Owing  to  variations  in 
the  vater  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a 
formula  may  re(|uire  more  or  less.  The  color  of 
the  negative  should  tell  this,  es])eeially  when 
pyro  is  used.  If  there  is  too  much  stain,  aild 
more  stdjdiite,  or  use  less  if  more  color  is  desired. 
It  is  ])ossible  that  the  eorrcsi)ondeut  who  had 
this  troid)le  tised  crystal  instead  of  aidiydrous 
salt,  which  is  only  half  the  strength  of  the  latter. 

(2)  In  small  towns  one  usually  cannot  find 
dealers  who  stock  a full  su])ply  of  chemicals,  and 


it  is  possible  that  the  dealer  of  whom  this  corre- 
spondent writes  did  not  have  acetone,  or  perhaps 
had  never  even  heard  of  it,  but  it  was  no  excuse 
for  substituting  something  else.  Acetone  in  a 
developer  takes  the  place  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  is  the  accelerator.  Acetonesulphite  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  plate,  excepting  as  a pre- 
servative, for  it  is  sometimes  recommended  in 
place  of  sodium  sulphite.  Perhaps  if  I had  been 
a little  more  definite  in  writing  out  the  formula 
in  the  original  article  this  correspondent  might 
not  have  had  his  trouble.  I might  have  written 
liquid  acetone  instead  of  acetone.  This  is  a clear 
liquid  with  a gaseous  odor.  As  a rule  small  deal- 
ers do  not  carry  it  in  stock,  but  should  be  able  to 
get  it  to  order.  It  might,  however,  be  purchased 
direct  of  Chas.  Cooper  & Co.,  194  Worth  St., 
New  York,  or  of  The  Alallinckrodt  Chemical  Co., 
32  Platt  St.,  New  A^ork,  whose  works  I believe 
are  located  in  St.  Louis.  It  costs  about  30  cents 
for  16  ounces. 
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(;})  All  plates  lose  density  more  or  less  in  fixing. 
This,  in  my  experience,  is  not  the  fault  of  tlie  de- 
veloper, but  in  the  enndsion  of  the  plate,  d'he 
remedy  in  this  ease  is  to  continne  development 
a little  longer  — one  or  two  trials  oiight  to  tell  to 
what  extent.  1 wonld  not  advise  this  corre- 
spomlent  to  intensify'  his  negatives  until  he  has 
tried  to  make  prints  from  them,  for  the  ])rinei])al 
p(hnt  in  favor  of  a ])yrf)-aeetone  develo])ed  nega- 
tive is  its  thinness  in  density,  with  a full  scah“  of 
tones  which  can  be  retained  in  any  juinting- 
medinm. 

(4)  d'he  oidy  reason  why  I nseil  sodium  meta- 
bisnl[)hite  was  because  I had  a sn])ply  on  hand 
and  found  that  it  worked  satisfactorily. 

f.))  d'here  is  no  reason  why  this  develo[)cr  will 
not  work  on  all  n;akes  of  plates.  I use  it  even  for 
making  m>‘  j)ositives  for  enlarged  negati\'es, 
which  are  also  develoi)cd  in  it.  My  |)ositives  and 
enlarged  negatives  are  mad<‘  on  process  ])lates. 
Orthonon.  ami  sometimes  on  the  extremely  rapid 
plates,  dejjending  on  what  I am  aiming  for. 

(ti)  "To  give  a formnia  for  a ‘■2l)-minnte  tank- 
develo])cr  at  \arions  tem])crat nres  would  re- 
f|nire  considerable  exi)erimeiding,  the  time  for 
which  is  not  at  my  disjiosal.  d'hcre  is  no  reason 
wh>’  this  eorres])ondent  eoidii  not  obtain  this  in- 
formation by  trying  the  experiment  for  himsi'lf. 
He  has  simply  to  make  several  normal  exposnn  s. 


using  a normal  develoj)er,  but  at  a different 
temj)eratnre  for  each  ])lafe  or  sef  of  plafes,  and 
nofe  file  time  for  a eorreetly  <levelo])c<l  negative. 
I do  very  little  tank-develo])ing,  but  have  ob- 
tained excellent  negatives  with  the  following: 


Mater  ‘•27  onnees 

Pyro  stoek-solntion  f ounce 

Acetone  solid  ion  2 onnees 


Develo])  from  20  to  .‘>0  minntes  at  li.)  degrees, 
ilejiending  on  the  ((iiality  of  negative  desired. 

I wish  to  remind  my  readers  that  it  is  jiossible 
but  not  at  all  desirable  to  get  a dense  negative 
with  this  develojier.  To  give  an  idea  how  thin 
my  own  negatives  are.  I can  lay  any  of  them  on 
a newspaper  and  read  the  iirinting  through  the 
densest  ]>art  of  the  image,  and  they  are  suitable 
for  printing  with  gaslight  jiaix'rs,  platimmi.  gnm 
or  carbon;  and  for  enlarging  when  one  does  not 
have  a strong  illnminant  they  are  ideal,  gi\ing 
brilliant  prints  with  theiletail  in  the  shadows  ami 
with  the  highlights  not  choked  up. 

I trust  that  the  abo\e  suggestions  will  assist 
some  of  those  readers  who  ha\’e  IhonghI  well 
enough  of  m,\'  article  to  try  the  formnia,  and  have 
not  been  entirely  sneeessfni,  lo  obtain  belter  re- 
snlt.s.  I f I hey  fail  I o do  so  i t will  be  on  aeeoiin  t of 
my  inability  to  explain  it  more  comprehensively 
or  their  inability  lo  grasp  my  meaning. 
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the  aid  of  a simple  scale, 
1 takes  only  a few  minutes  to 
a good  candle  and  a small 
of  colored  glass,  the  measuring 
e proper  exposure  for  bromide 
enlargements  is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  in 
photography. 

Before  making  measurements,  a unit  of  meas- 
urement must  be  adopted.  Dr.  Mees,  in  his  val- 
uable paper  puljlished  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  January  9,  1914,  adopted  the 
British  and  American  candle-foot  as  the  measure- 
ment of  light-intensity,  and  it  is  a most  con- 
venient one. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  the  illumina- 
tion of  a surface  which  is  given  by  a candle  at  a 
distance  of  1 foot  is  1 candle-foot,  the  illumina- 
tion at  2 feet  distance  is  only  \ and  at  3 feet  is 
only  9,  the  law  being  that  the  illumination  de- 
creases inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
so  the  first  requisite  of  easy  and  quick  measure- 
ment is  a scale  of  inverse  squares.  This  can  be 
made  in  a few  minutes  on  a wooden  lath  (such 
as  a clotli-blind  lath)  or  on  the  blank  back  of  a 
linen  tape-measure,  and  3 feet  G inches  is  long 
enough.  At  1 foot  from  the  zero-eiiil  mark  1, 
at  2 feet  mark  | and  at  3 feet  i.  Fill  in  inter- 
mediate divisions  as  follows:  Mark  1C  at  3 
inches,  9 at  4 inches,  4 at  G inches,  and  2 at 
inches. 

For  fractions  of  the  unit  mark  | at  17  inches, 
and  5 at  20J  inches,  and  J at  2GJ  inches  and  | 
at  29f  inches;  also  | at  32  inches,  and  J at  34 
inches,  and  iV  at  38  inches  and  tV  at  42  inches. 

A candle  set  at  any  mark  will  illuminate  a 
screen  set  at  zero,  and  on  a white  screen  give  a 
tone  corres})onding  with  that  mark;  and  it  is 
useful  to  learn  to  ai)[)reciate  the  tone-values 
given  at  the  different  distances.  A candle  set  at 
the  last  (iV)  mark  will  give  iV  of  a unit  tone  at 
the  zero-end.  AVe  will  use  the  scale  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  si)ccd  of  the  sensitive  paper  or  jdate  we 
intend  to  use. 

Speed  of  Paper 

If  we  place  a piece  of  this  sensitive  ])a])er, 
say  half  a (|nartcr-plate,  in  a ])rinting-frame  at 
the  zero-end,  and,  by  means  of  a card  drawn 
along  the  front  2'  an  incli  at  a time,  ex'pose  it  for 
G successive  2 seconds  to  a candle  at  the  other 
end  we  obtain  strips  which  have  had  ex])osures 
of  2,  4,  G,  8,  to,  12  seconds.  The  most  ex])oseil 
stri[)  will  receive  12/12  — e<|ual  to  1 unit  of 


light  for  1 second,  and  the  others  respectively 
f,  f.  5,  T and  g of  a unit  for  1 second. 

On  developing  this  paper  in  the  usual  devel- 
oper for  the  average  time  it  will  show,  if  rapid 
enough,  deposits  of  different  densities,  and  the 
exposure  at  which  the  first  well-marked  deposit 
appears  can  be  taken  as  the  speed  of  that  paper 
in  candle-foot-seconds.  For  this  speed  I suggest 
the  term  “inertness.”  Practically  rV  of  a second 
exposure  at  1 unit  distance  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  1 second  exposure  at  the  iV 
mark,  and  so  on. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a bromide  paper  so  slow  as  1. 
The  usual  rapid  paper  is  | to  |,  and  extra  rapid 
may  go  to  g or  g. 

Should  the  paper-speed  be  known  to  be  slow, 
better  perform  the  operation  at  mark  g and  give 
successive  exposures  of  3,  3,  2,  2,  2 seconds, 
which  will  correspond  with  speeds  of  2,  I5,  1, 
I,  g units.  As  experience  is  gained  the  exposures 
at  mark  iV  can  be  made  successively  3,  3,  2,  1,  1,  2, 
which  will  correspond  with  exposures  g,  i,  g,  g, 
I and  1 unit.  This  test  of  speed  can  be  made, 
including  development,  in  about  3 minutes. 

It  is  a good  practice  to  test  a sample  of  all  new 
papers  bought,  and  indorse  the  speed  or  “in- 
ertness ’ on  the  packet  or  box.  Remember  that 
the  speed  of  a paper  diminishes  with  age  after 
the  packet  is  opened,  and,  in  using  an  old  paper, 
treat  it  as  one  of  reduced  speed. 

Enlarging 

AAhen  enlarging,  we  obtain,  projected  on  the 
easel,  an  image  of  the  negative  in  varying 
tones  like  those  produced  by  a candle  at  different 
distances.  The  darkest  of  these  tones,  as  a rule, 
should  not  produce  a visible  deposit  on  the  sensi- 
tive ])aper  or  plate;  the  second  darkest  should 
produce  a visible  deposit.  Having  measured  the 
speed  of  the  paper,  as  just  (lescril)ed,  we  proceed 
to  measure,  say,  the  darkest  tone  on  the  easel, 
and  it  is  best  to  start  with  a very  thin  negative. 

Hold  a thin  pencil  or  penholder  about  g inch 
in  front  of  the  darkest  tone  on  the  easel,  and  it 
will  cast  a dark  shadow  on  that  portion.  Now 
cast  another  shadow  adjoining  it  by  holding  a 
lightcil  candle  at  one  side  of  the  enlarging-lan tern. 
The  first  shadow  will  then  be  illnminated  by  the 
canille,  and  the  second  shadow  will  be  illuminated 
by  the  darkest  tone  of  the  negative.  Move  the 
candle  nearer  to  the  easel,  or  farther  away,  until 
the  two  shadows  are  of  equal  intensity  or  tone, 
anil  measure  with  the  scale  from  zero  to  candle. 
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With  tlie  thill  negative  tliis  will  generally  he 
within  the  limits  of  the  scale  iV.  hnt  with  a dense 
negative  the  distance  of  the  candle  might  be  in- 
convenient and  difficnlt,  being  excessive. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  color  of  the 
two  shadows  is  generally  different,  the  shadow 
illuminated  by  the  candle  being  more  yellow  or 
brown  than  the  other.  Ifoth  difficulties  are  got 
rid  of  in  the  simplest  way.  Alter  the  color  and 
reduce  the  light  of  the  candle  by  interposing  be- 
tween it  and  the  easel  a light-blue  glass,  which 
will  j)ass  only  a fraction  (a  good  jirojiortion  is  tV) 
of  the  light.  This  will  get  rid  of  the  color-difficulty 
and  lessen  the  distance  of  the  candle  from  the 
easel,  and  enable  very  dark  tones  to  be  measured. 

If  the  blue  glass  passes  iV  of  the  light,  the  iV 
mark  will  become  equal  to  The  writer  has  a 
few  old  negatives  for  which  he  requires  glasses 
as  dark  as  2V  or  sV,  which  makes  the  range  of  the 
scale  fW  and  jh). 

Exposure  for  Enlargements 

Supjiosing  the  darkest  tone  on  the  easel  to  be 
e'o  unit,  and  the  speed  of  the  sensitive  ]>aper  }. 
the  relationship  of  these  two  numbers  will  be  ‘20, 
and  20  seconds’  exposure  for  the  enlargement 
will  just  give  a marked  dejiosit  after  develojmient. 
jirovided  that  the  actinic  or  chemical  power  of 
the  lantern-light  is  the  same  as  the  candle  used 
for  testing  the  pajier.  Generally  it  is  greater,  but 
not  so  much  greater  as  the  difference  in  color 
woulfl  indicate,  for  much  of  its  actinic  power  is 
absorbed  by  the  condensor  and  lens.  T find  that  a 
deduction  of  | to  tV  of  the  calculated  exposure, 
say  from  20  to  18  units,  suits  my  lantern,  which 
has  an  inverted  gas-mantle. 

So  far,  we  have  assumed  that  we  measure  the 
darkest  tone,  and  that  a marked  dejiosit  is  re- 
quired in  the  enlargement  to  correspond  with  that 
tone.  If  white  is  reijuired  for  that  tone,  we  must 
measure  the  second  darkest  tone,  or  make  a 
further  allowance,  such  as  a deduction  of  5 or  J 
from  tlie  calculated  exjiosure  for  the  darkest 
tone.  One  trial  with  an  average  negative  will 
give  confidence,  and  indicate  the  allowance  to 
be  made,  d’hese  methods  of  measurement  are 
not  nearly  so  difficult  as  they  read,  and  once 
mastered  tlie  only  difficully  in  enlarging  is  clioos- 
ing  or  obtaining  jiajicr  of  the  projier  gradation 
to  suit  the  negative  — a tliin  negative  generally 
rerpiires  a slow  jiajier,  and  a dense  negative  a 
rapid  jiaper. 

'I'o  ascertain  tlie  value  of  the  blue  glass,  set  flic 
candle  with  the  blue  glass  at  mark  2,  and  with 
pencil  or  jienhokler  cast  a shadow  on  a white 
screen  at  zero,  fast  another  shadow  adjoining 
it  by  a similar  candle  witliont  blue  glass,  and  move 
this  candle  nearer  to  tlie  screen,  or  further  away. 


until  the  two  shadows  are  of  equal  intensity  or 
tone,  and  note  the  mark  on  the  scale.  Siipjiose 
the  mark  be  J,  the  relationship  of  the  marks  will 
be  10,  and  the  bine  glass  will  transmit  I'o  of  the 
light.  If  the  mark  be  (5,  the  relationshiii  will  be  12, 
and  the  bine  glass  will  transmit  tV.  Change  the 
candles,  and  test  again,  and  adojit  the  mean  of 
the  measurements.  For  darker  bine  glass  set  the 
candle  with  the  blue  glass  at  mark  4. 

For  testing  the  speed  of  papers  in  the  jirinting- 
frame,  a glass  front  is  required,  and  it  is  an  im- 
provement to  gum  a striji  of  black  jiaper  aliont 
I inch  in  width  along  the  center.  Discoloration 
liehind  this  striji  indicates  that  some,  or  more, 
restrainer  in  the  develojicr  is  necessary  with  tliat 
jiajier.  It  is  a still  further  imjirovemeut  to  make 
a jirinting-frame  into  a rough  dark-slide  (jilate- 
holder)  as  follows:  Along  the  two  sides  of  the 
frame  glue  f-inch  strijis  of  thick  card  about  Ar 
of  an  inch  thick  and  on  these  j-inch  strijis  of  the 
same  thickness.  Ujion  the  latter  strijis  the  glass 
front  will  rest,  anil  between  them  a thinner  card 
will  slide  as  a shutter.  Rule  lines  5 inch  ajiart  on 
this  shutter. 

To  hold  the  bine  glass  some  form  of  lantern  is 
convenient.  A tin  lantern  for  a candle  will  hold 
a quarter-jilate  of  blue  glass,  and  one  of  orange. 
The  latter  is  useful  in  a develojiing-room. 

As  to  candles,  select  a brand  that  gives  a uni- 
form flame.  Yon  need  not  go  to  the  exjiense  of 
standard  candles.  Small  carriage-candles,  12  to 
the  jiound,  give  a uniform  flame. 

Lastly,  yon  do  not  need  to  measure  for  every 
enlargement.  Yon  will  soon  get  to  ajijireciate  the 
values  of  the  various  tones,  and  need  only  meas- 
ure at  the  commencement  of  a batch,  or  for  nn- 
nsual  negatives. 

All  bromide  jiajiers  I have  tested  have  sufficient 
latitude  to  give  good  results  notwithstanding 
small  variations  in  the  light  given  by  commercial 
candles. — 77tc  British  Journal  of  Bhotogra plit/. 

(The  aliove  abridgement  of  a jiajier  re- 
cently read  before  the  Yietorian  Fhotograjihii: 
Association  of  Australia  describes  an  easily 
Worked  jihotometrie  system  of  determining  the 
exjiosure  to  be  given  in  enlarging  on  bromide 
jiajier  similar  to  that  of  IVIr.  Edward  S.  King, 
of  Harvard  Observatory,  which  was  jiublished 
in  Fhoto-Eha  for  Eebruar>-,  The  syslem 

is  based  on  fhi'  measurement  of  the  intensify'  ol 
the  illuminatiou  of  the  jirojected  image,  and 
thc'refore  is  aiijilicable  I'qually  to  enlarging  both 
by  day  and  artificial  light.  .\t  I he  reading  of 
his  jiajier  (Mr.  Henderson  demonstrated  the  use 
of  the  system  by  milking  enlargements  sneeess- 
fully  on  unknown  bromide  |ia|ier  from  negatives 
he  had  not  jirevionsly  seen,  iind  with  <1  new  un- 
tested enhirger. — Eli.) 
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An  Improved  Automatic  Plate- Washer 

F.  S.  DELLENBAUGH,  JR. 


\ Piioto-Era  for  July,  191.5,  1 
noticed  a descri])tion  of  aii  auto-- 
matic  plate-waslier  wliicli  clianged 
the  water  1)V  means  of  a little  bucket 
^*1  that  filled  up  when  the  ])lat e-tank 
was  full  and  opened  a valve  to  let  it  empty. 

There  is  a method  of  obtaining  the  same  re- 
sults in  so  much  nK>re  sim])le  a maimer,  which  I 
have  used  quite  successfully,  that  I thought  jier- 
ha])s  some  Photo-Era  readers  might  he  inter- 
ested, and  the  following  description  with  the 
accompanying  sketch  I believe  will  make  the 
operation  jicrfectly  clear. 

A washing-box  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  of 
wood,  and  jiainted  with  asphallum  varnish  to 
make  it  watei’iiroof.  The  ends  sliouhl  be  left  long 
so  that  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  surface  it  stands  upon;  these 
legs  being  sliown  in  the  drawing  at  A.  Jdie  sides 
are  groowd  to  hold  the  plates  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, exce|)t  that  about  an  inch  at  one  end  is  left 
clear  for  the  discharge-pi])e. 

J'lie  ju'iiiciple  of  oiieration  de])emls  u])on  the 
well-known  siphon,  and  a cniAcd  l>i])e,  indicated 
at  15  ill  the  drawing,  is  mounted  in  the  clear  s]»aci‘ 
at  one  end  of  the  box  and  jiasses  through  the  side 
Just  below  the  top.  Jdie  inner  end  must  reach 
iieai'ly  to  t he  bottom  of  the  box,  but  leave  enough 
ojieiiing  so  that  the  water  can  enter.  'i'ln‘  othei’ 
end  is  carried  down  until  it  just  clears  the  surface 
upon  which  the  box  rests. 


The  action  is  then  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the 
water  has  filled  the  box,  some  of  it  begins  run- 
ning down  the  pipe  and  starts  the  siphon.  All 
the  water  is  then  drawn  out  through  the  pipe 
until  some  air  gets  in  at  the  lower  end,  when  it 
stojis  siphoning,  and  the  box  must  fill  again  be- 
fore it  will  repeat  the  action. 

The  speed  with  which  the  discharge  takes 
place  de])ends,  of  course,  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  heights  of  the  tw  o ends  of  the  pipe  and 
the  size  of  the  j)ipe.  The  farther  the  outside  end 
hangs  down  the  quicker  it  will  empty  the  box. 

A box  large  enough  for  .5  x 7 plates,  with  a 
cajiacity  of  twelve  at  a time,  having  a pipe  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  lower  end  being  two 
inches  below  the  upj)er  end,  and  the  water  run- 
ning in  from  the  faucet  at  aliout  half  the  speed  it 
discharges,  will  renew  the  water  apjiroximately 
(W’cry  four  and  one-half  minutes,  or  thirteen  times 
])cr  hour. 

This  is  very  simple,  has  no  moving  jiarts  to  get 
out  of  order,  takes  but  very  little  more  room  than 
that  necessary  for  the  ])lates  themselves,  and  is 
fpiite  easy  to  build.  The  details  of  construction 
need  not,  of  course,  be  followed  out  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  Here  the  liottom  of  the  taidc  is  ex- 
tended at  one  end  to  su])])ort  the  ]>ipc,  and  the 
hole  Ihi'ough  the  side  of  the  tank  is  made  a 
little  Ijirger  than  necessary,  caulked  with  cotton 
w hich  is  well  soaked  with  varnish,  and  makes  a 
good  tight  joint  so  long  as  the  siqijKjrting  strain 
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is  carried  soniewliere  else.  The  best  thing  to 
make  the  pipe  of  is  pure,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  block  tin,  and  it  can  usually  be  j^ro- 
curefl  at  any  plumber's,  is  easy  to  bend  to  sha])e, 
arifl  is  not  affected  seriously  by  the  small  amount 
of  hvpo  in  the  water. 

It  is  a good  jjlan  to  restrict  the  lower  end  of 
tlie  pipe  as  shown  at  C,  as  tlie  .sijjhon  will  start 
more  readily,  and,  of  course,  the  faucet  must 
not  be  allowed  to  ])onr  into  the  tank  too  rai)idly, 
for  tlien  the  pij)e  will  not  carry  away  the  water  as 
fast  as  it  comes  in.  However,  a few  trials  will 
quickly  sliow  tliei)ro])er  rate, and  it  is  easy  enough 
to  set  it  again  by  guess  close  CTiough  to  give  good 
results,  d'iiis  home-made  device  has  jiroved  it- 
self in  actual  service  to  be  the  best  ])late-\\ asher 
I liave  ever  tried,  not  excluding  several  of  tlie 
commercial  washers  regularly  on  the  market. 


M.  FREV 

The  Size  of  Enlargements 

I\uEN  the  expression  of  an  emotion  is  aimeil 
at.  the  ])rint  slionid  always  be  as  larg(>  as  the  tech- 
nifpie  chosen  will  allow,  for,  allliougli  a small  jiic- 
tnre  may  be  as  esthetic, and  as  jileasing  in  line  and 
tone  as  a larger  one,  the  larger  one  is  to  be  ]>re- 
ferrcil  when  it  is  a (|neslion  ot  snbjeet,  ]irovided 
enlargement  discloses  no  faults  in  composition, 
d'liis  is  due,  jirobably,  to  the  fact  that  the  area 
comprcliendcil  by  the  e>’c  is  so  large  that  it  is 
impossible  to  <'oncentrate  the  \ ision  on  a small 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  other  olijeels,  whereas 
at  the  same  time  t ln‘ size  of  objects  in  the  smaller 
))icture  is  so  far  removed  from  that  which  we 
know  to  be  true  that  it  fails  to  eon\ince  us. — 
l*.u  L Lewis  Axoersox,  in  I'ictnrial  Linid.scapr- 
I'hdtiHira  pin/. 
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Depth  of  Focus 


PHILIP  CONKLIN 


ROBABLY  everything  has  been  said 
on  this  siiV)ject;  but  iny  offering  j)re- 
sents  a view  of  tlie  matter  that  I 
have  never  seen  in  i)rint,  and  for 
which  I j)aid  something  like  $400 
in  the  purchase  of  lenses,  expecting  them  to  do 
impossibilities.  AVhen  active  children  are  pho- 
tographed standing,  and  an  aperture  of  F/4  or 
larger  is  used,  it  is  often  a difficult  matter  to  keep 
them  at  the  correct  distance  from  the  camera. 
If  they  advance  or  retire  a very  little,  the  image 
is  out  of  focus.  I bought  a 22-inch  lens  with  an 
aperture  of  F/4,  thinking  to  gain  an  advantage 
in  this  respect,  because  it  seemed  that  the  per- 
missible movement  forward  or  back  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  focal  length  u.sed.  After  numer- 
ous trials  and  considerable  thought,  I found  that 
there  was  no  gain  as  compared  with  the  old  lens 


AVc  will  compare  two  lenses,  one  of  which  has 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  other,  and  under 
conditions  where  each  is  making  an  image  the 
same  size  as  the  original.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a point  in  the  object  to 
be  photographed  — which  I will  designate  uni- 
formly as  (o)  — and  it  must  be  uudcrstood  that  it 
reflects  rays  of  light  in  many  directions,  some  of 
which  strike  the  lens  aiul  are  bent  to  meet  at  a 
point  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  to  lie  called 
image  or  (i).  When  photographing  to  the  scale 
suggested,  the  lens  is  midway  between  (o)  and 
(i),  and  each  is  two  focal  lengths  from  the  lens. 

In  the  diagram,  1 — 2 represents  the  dia])hragm 
of  the  longer-focus  lens.  Its  diameter  is  g the  focal 
length,  or  iV  the  distance  (o)  to  (i)  or  F/8.  (i)  is 
the  jioint  at  which  the  rays  cross.  The  deptli  is 
now  absolutely  determined  liy  the  size  of  this 
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of  14  inches  and  the  same  speed.  Hence  this 
article,  which  I ho]ie  will  be  of  value. 

Depth  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  size  of  the 
image. 

The  effect  of  diaphragming  is  so  well  known 
that  for  these  coinjiarisons  I have  decided  to  ig- 
nore it. 

If  lenses  of  various  focal  lengths  be  compared, 
and  all  diaphragmed  to  the  same  relative  aper- 
ture — let  us  say  F/8  — and  the  same-sized 
images  <if  a given  object  rlrawn  upon  the  ground- 
glass,  they  will  all  have  the  same  dejith. 

An  increase  of  focal  length  means  a loss  of 
depth  only  because  the  image  is  larger,  and  if  the 
camera  be  removerl  further  from  the  olijcct  and 
refocused,  the  dejitli  is  increased. 

Tliese  last  three  iiaragraphs  mean  nearly  the 
same  thing  anil  are  intended  to  fix  the  first  in 
your  mind.  That  is  the  text  — Depth  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  image.  To  ]>rove  this,  a diagra.m  is 
necessary,  tint  not  at  all  a technical  one.  .And.  by 
the  way,  many  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  lenses  can  be  reasoned  out  with  similar  dia- 
grams if  they  are  drawn  to  scale. 


angle,  and  if  a circle  of  diffusion  of  fio  inch  is 
allowed  to  be  the  limit,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
only  at  what  distance  before  and  back  of  (i)  these 
rays  diverge  tuo  of  an  inch.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  if  1 — 2 were  shortened,  the  Hues  woidd  meet 
at  a more  acute  angle  and  greater  depth  would 
ensue. 

3 — 4 is  one-half  as  long  as  1 — 2.  and  rc])reseuts 
the  diameter  of  a lens  of  half  the  focal  length  of 
the  first  one.  It  is  now  necessary  only  to  move 
(o)  f.o  (o')  and  the  same  relative  conditions  will 
exist.  The  rays  converge  at  the  same  angle 
and  prove  that  de])lh  de])euds  on  size  of  image 
and  not  on  focal  length,  'riiese  com])arisons 
will  work  out  at  all  scales;  at  all  apertures; 
at  all  focal  lengths;  and  apply  to  all  lenses  from 
the  cheapest  u]>ward.  d'liat  is,  as  far  as  the 
center  of  the  field  is  concerned.  Of  course,  the 
corrected  lenses  — owing  to  their  flatness  of 
Held  — ])erform  this  same  office  with  those  (i’s) 
which  fall  at  the  corners  of  the  plate  and  the 
s])ectacle-lens  “not  quite.”  Long-focus  lenses 
give  better  perspective,  and  are  necessary  to 
cover  large  jilates. 

2.'{ 


I have  found  a practical  application  of  this 
text  in  the  making  of  groups.  If  the  relative  size 
of  the  image  be  accepteil  as  of  first  importance, 
and  reference  made  to  the  subjoined  table,  the 
necessary  diaphragm  can  be  determined  to  ren- 
der shar[)  a group  of  any  number  of  rows.  Of 
course  the  actual  depth  in  inches  of  the  group 
can  be  estimated  at  a glance,  or,  if  desired, 
roughly  measured. 

The  arrangement  is  made  with  the  relative 
sizes  as  indices,  and  it  will  give  the  total  depth 
with  any  diaphragm  at  various  scales;  also  the 
distance  allowable  in  front  and  back  of  the  plane 


the  bed  of  the  camera.  The  simplest  way  would 
be  to  cut  strips  of  paper  of  lengths  in  inches  to 
correspond  with  the  larger  numbers  of  the  in- 
dices, and  drawing  up  images  of  them  one  inch 
long  and  marking  the  extension  of  the  bellows 
for  each. 

The  focal  length  can  be  obtained  by  drawing 
up  an  image  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  original; 
measuring  from  the  original  over  the  lens  and 
on  to  the  ground-glass  and  dividing  this  distance 
by  7.2.  The  nodal  point  of  the  lens  will  then  be 
six  focal  lengths  from  the  original.  I think  this 
is  the  simplest  way  to  obtain  the  focal  length. 
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of  j)riucii)al  focus,  allowing  a circle  of  diffusion 
of  riir  inch  to  be  the  maximum.  The  distance 
from  lens  to  i)lanc  of  sharpest  focus  can  be  deter- 
miucil  thus:  Add  1 to  the  larger  number  of  the 
scale  at  wliich  the  lens  is  working  and  multiply 
by  the  focal  length.  It  ought  to  be  useful,  also, 
in  commercial  work,  where  often  a dia])hragni 
of  sucli  small  size  is  used  that  focusing  is  difficult 
because  of  the  lack  of  illuminatiou. 

d’o  avoid  the  recurring  necessity  of  measuring 
the  original  and  the  image,  a!ul  dividing  the 
length  of  the  former  by  that  of  the  latter,  a cellu- 
loid scale  can  easily  be  made  and  attached  to 


and  inasmuch  as  I have  never  seen  it  in  print, 
an  explanation  will  be  forthcoming  in  a subse- 
quent article  on  “The  Practical  Effect  of  IJellows- 
Extension  On  Exposure.” 

Ill  closing,  I will  say  that  I have  found  a fairly 
reliable  and  very  easy  test  for  flatness.  If  the 
(o)  be  removed,  let  us  say  20  focal  lengths,  and 
carefully  focused  near  the  center,  and  then  the 
camera  swung  around  until  this  image  comes 
near  the  edge  of  the  gromul-glass.  any  loss  of 
sharpness  means  a curved  field.  Do  not  expect  a 
lens  to  cover  a plate  whose  diagonal  is  much 
greater  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
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English  At-Home  Portraits 


E are  fond  saying,  and  some  of  ns 
believing,  tliat  the  British  is  the 
only  nation  which  really  under- 
stands and  ai)preeiates  a home. 
Some  languages  have  no  equivalent 
al)sohitely  expresses  the  feeling,  and 
the  general  idea  of  home  seems  to  refer  to  the 
family  rather  than  to  its  jiermanent  surround- 
ings. If  we  grant  this,  we  shall  find  it  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  the  American  public  is  more 
inclined  to  have  its  homes  i)hotogra])hed  than  we 
are.  Possibly  it  is  because  it  is  easier  to  get  such 
pictures  made  in  the  States  than  it  is  here,  and 
that  not  only  is  there  less  bother  Init  less  expense 
incurred.  A few  days  ago  we  haj^peued  to  be 
present  at  an  interview  between  a photographer 
and  a prospective  customer,  and  what  we  then 
heard  made  ns  think  that  English  j)hotographers 
who  are  not  too  artistic  to  undertake  it  have  an 
almost  unlimited  cpiantity  of  work  ready  to  their 
hand.  The  lady  o])ened  the  ])roceedings  by  say- 
ing that  she  wanted  ten  to  a dozen  photographs 
made  of  her  rooms  and  garden,  as  she  was  going- 
on  a trip  to  America  and  wished  to  show  her 
friends  what  her  home  was  like.  The  photog- 
rapher was  quite  willing  to  do  the  work,  and  at 
once  produced  specimens  from  10  x T2  plates 
mounted  on  large  cards,  at  the  same  time  quoting 
a price  which  could  not  be  considered  unreason- 
able, but  which  was  much  in  excess  of  what  an 
ordinary  person  would  care  to  pay  for  a passing 
fancy.  The  pictures  were  pronounced  to  be  not 
only  too  ex])ensive  but  too  large.  The  lady 
pointed  out  that  even  on  small  mounts  10  x 12 
prints  are  not  suitable  for  traveling,  and  said 
that  in  America  a i)hotograi)her  woidd  come 
around  with  a .5  x 7 camera  and  a hash-lamp,  the 
latter  to  be  used  oidy  when  necessary,  and  take 
the  negatives  without  making  any  fuss  about  it. 
The  prints  were  mounteil  in  a small,  flexible 
album,  and  a very  moderate  ])rice  was  charged. 
The  order  was  not  usnall>-  limited  to  one  set, 
duplicates  often  being  ordered  for  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  After  some  further  talk  it  was 
arranged  to  take  a series  of  small  ])ictures;  but 
we  fear  that  neither  of  the  ]>arties  was  very  well 
satisfied,  the  lady  feeling  that  she  was  ])aying 
too  much  and  the  ])hotogra])her  doubting 
whether  the  job  was  wf)rth  the  doing. 

We  regret  to  say  that,  in  s])ite  of  all  their 
versatility.  ])hotographers  are  very  often  slaves 
to  habit.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
interiors  on  10  x 12  jilates,  and  think  that  every- 
body ought  to  liave  that  size  ami  no  other.  After 
leaving  the  studio,  we  could  not  help  thinking 


that,  after  all,  if  jjroperly  organized,  a good  deal 
of  remunerative  work  could  be  carried  out  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  lady,  and  the  connection 
for  studio-portraiture  increased  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  many  ])oints  which  make  small  in- 
terior work  easier  to  do  than  larger  sizes,  and  one 
very  imj)ortant  one  is  the  (luestion  of  depth  of 
field.  I'lie  smaller  the  lens  the  greater  the  depth, 
a fact  that  is  ajii^reciated  by  all  ])hotographers 
when  taking  sna])shots,  but  often  forgotten  when 
dealing  with  stand-exposures.  This  is  very  im- 
portant for  interior-work.  To  l>e  ])rofitable,  short 
exposures  must  be  the  ride,  and  a SJ-inch  lens 
working  on  a half-plate  would  give  as  good  gen- 
eral definition  as  a T^-inch  lens  on  a 10  x 12  with 
about  one-fourth  the  ex])osure.  Tins  is  an  im- 
])ortant  gain.  An  exposure  of  ten  minutes  in- 
stead of  forty  minutes  is  a consideration  when, 
let  us  say,  six  negatives  have  to  l)e  made.  In  very 
badly  lighted  rooms  or  in  winter  it  is  often  ad- 
visable to  use  flashlight;  and  here  the  larger 
aperture  of  the  small  lens  is  a distinct  advantage, 
as  it  means  less  ])owder  and  conseciuently  less 
smoke.  It  also  makes  possil>le  the  inclusion  of 
figures  in  the  i)hotograph,  no  slight  advaidage 
when  the  ])urj)ose  of  the  work  is  considered. 

The  mounting  of  the  j^rints  affords  scoi)e  for 
individual  taste;  but  anything  of  a heavy  nature 
should  be  avoided.  A small  album  of  the  loose- 
leaf  tyi)e  in  which  the  prints  are  dry-mounted, 
showing  a margin  of  a quarter  to  half  an  inch, 
woidd  be  very  ajijn'opriate;  or.  for  cheaper  Mork, 
they  might  be  ])rinted  on  card-thickness  ])aper 
and  eyelet  ted  into  an  art-paper  cover  with  a silk- 
ribbon  tie.  d'his,  however,  may  be  left  to  the  taste 
of  the  ])hot()gra])her. 

When  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  there  is 
always  an  o])])ortunity  to  obtain  “.Vt-IIome” 
sittings  on  a larger  scale;  in  fact,  one  of  its  great 
advantages  is  that  it  brings  the  ]diotogra])hcr 
and  sitter  more  intimately  together,  and,  let  ns 
liojie,  to  their  mutual  benefit.  In  country-dis- 
tricts, jiarticularly,  a ])hotogra])her  gains  much 
by  being  allowed  the  run  of  the  house,  for  he  can 
then  sc('  many  jobs  which  would  slip  jiast  him  for 
lack  of  a suggestion. 

The  Hriliah  Journal  of  Photn(jra ph/t. 

f'NCjUKSTION.VBLY  the  l)cst  rule  of  all  is  to  keep 
the  eyes  always  wide  open  ami  obser\ant  of  the 
things  about  >'ou.  for  the  most  beautiful  compo- 
sitions in  the  world  are  always  daring  and  niiex- 
liected  arrangements  of  nature.  It  behooves  us 
to  see  them.  — /b'q/e  Ilurriaon. 
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Incongruous  Backgrounds 

WHEN  one  j sees  a portrait-i)hotograph 
emanating  from  a liigh-class  profes- 
sional studio  marreil  by  a background  repre- 
senting a beautifnl  meadow  or  a range  of  hills, 
one  hardly  knows  what  to  think.  Does  it  suggest 
the  artist's  idea  of  consistency;  is  it  mere  care- 
lessness, or  the  result  of  tactful  acquiescence  ‘i 
In  treating  this  subject  of  incongruous  back- 
grounds somewhat  fully,  in  a previous  issue,  we 
pointed  out  that  even  the  portrait-jiainters  of 
old  were  guilty  of  this  singtdar  error;  and  what 
they  did  quite  freely  is  considered  good  enough 
by  the  modern  photographer  to  imitate.  Oddly 
enough,  amateur  photographers  cannot  be 
charged  with  such  violations  of  good  taste.  It 
may  be  because  they  make  little  or  no  use  of 
scenic  backgrounds.  The  professional  retoucher 
who  excels  in  etching  artificial  backgrounds  on 
negatives  generally  commands  a high  salary, 
while  the  proprietor  of  the  studio  seems  to  care 
more  for  the  business  side  of  it  than  the  criticism 
which  those  contradictory  indot)r-portraits  may 
provoke. 

We  saw  in  a foreign  exchange,  not  long  ago, 
an  illustrated  advertisement  of  studio-back- 
grounds  for  amateurs,  and  the  designs  were 
largely  of  an  al  fresco  character.  Fortunately, 
there  are  many  educated  workers  who  know 
better  than  to  use  a background  of  a wood- 
interior  in  connection  with  an  at-home  portrait. 
A ])lain.  neutral  background  is  considered  the 
safest  to  use  in  general  ])ortraiture.  As  to  the 
professional,  his  own  judgment  will  dictate  to 
him  the  best  course  to  j)ursuc. 

Unconvincing  Genre-Pictures 

Another  winter-season  is  at  hand,  and 
with  it  the  prospect  of  numerous  camera- 
activities.  Chief  among  these*  is  indoor-])hot()g- 
raphy  — portraiture  and  genre.  d'he  latter 
specialty  api)cals  to  us  ])articularly,  at  ])resent, 
as  a correspondent  asks  to  know  what  consti- 
tutes a genre-])icturc,  while  another  svibmits.  for 
criticism,  a number  of  faulty  examjeles  of  genre- 
work. 

First  of  all,  a genre-subject  may  be  described 
as  one  that  tells  a story  — a child  at  ])lay,  a 
person  reading  or  engaged  in  any  serious  or 
amusing  occupation.  A ])erson  costumed  to  sug- 


gest a character,  or  expressing  an  emotion  like 
grief,  joy,  embarrassment,  is  also  a suitable  svd)- 
ject  for  a genre-])icture.  Hence,  when  a sitter  is 
pictured  in  an  exceedingly  happy  frame  of 
mind,  the  result  is  a genre,  not  a portrait.  One 
of  the  most  common  faults  of  a genre-picture  in 
which  the  model  is  supposed  to  rej)resent  a cer- 
tain character  is  the  inconsistent  or  incomplete 
make-up.  Who  has  not  seen  the  little  Dutch 
girl  arrayed  in  a costume  that  barely  suggests 
the  nationality,  and  which  taxed  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  beholder  to  the  utmost?  Or  the  smd)- 
nosed  little  boy  costumed  to  tyj)ify  an  Indian, 
without  regard  to  consistency  or  truth.  Then 
there  is  the  Greek  maiden,  in  correct  classic 
drapery,  but  the  beautifnl  result  marred  liy  high- 
heeled  slip])ers,  ])resent-day  hair  dress,  or  mod- 
ern jewelry. 

The  remedy  is  simple  enough,  (’orrect  exam- 
])les  of  the  various  national  costumes  are  easily 
obtainal)le  through  ]>aintings.  facsimile  rej)ro- 
ductions  and  ])hotographs,  which  shoidd  be  fol- 
lowed with  scru])nlous  accuracy  and  in  every  de- 
tail. Improvised  substitutes  for  certain  parts 
will  not  ilo,  unless  ])ronounced  satisfactory  by 
one  who  knows.  If  the  correct  color  of  any  part 
of  the  costume,  or  an  accessory,  be  lacking,  one 
that  will  approximate  the  correspoTiding  color- 
value  in  the  finished  photograph  should  be 
chosen.  The  surroundings,  tot)  — furniture,  pic- 
tures, dra])cries  — should  harmonize  with  the 
theme  to  be  ])ictnred.  One  need  not  be  (jiiite  so 
fastidious,  ])erha])s.  in  the  case  of  li\ing-pictures 
or  a fancy-dress  ])arty;  but  in  a ])hotograi)h  de- 
signed for  a serious  i)urj)ose,  incongruities  and 
anachronisms  should  be  carefull>  avoided. 

The  Genius  in  the  Studio 

That  tlu*  average  pietorialist  is  not  always 
competent  to  fill  the  shoes  of  the  more  prac- 
tical studio-operator  is  a fact  not  geiu'i'ally  known. 
We  are  familiar  with  cases  where  the  esthetic 
])ietiire-maker  has  produced  bnl  ;i  few  sittings 
instead  of  the  large  number  that  had  been  booked, 
with  the  result  that  the  disgusted  proi>rietor  dis- 
missed the  dreamer  ami  reinsta  ted  I he  practical, 
reliable  o])crator  and  good  average  work,  d'he 
usual  conii)laint  is  that  the  work  of  saloti-exhib- 
itors  is  ver\’  uneven,  about  five  ])ereeut  of  it  being 
inij)ressive,  the  rest  nninsi)ired.  I{read-and-bntter 
work  would  seem  to  outweigh  the  esthetic-. 
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PHOTO-ERA. 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Vahie  $"2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduetion  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  anfl  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Er.\,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a .solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved^ 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free'^and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unai(ied  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
mu.st  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  .such  should 
be  accom]ranied  liy  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  UnsnccessfnI  prints  icill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  irith  the  data. 

Each  print  entered  mu.d  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress. the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  .should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPAH.xTELY.  (/irinjifull  part ieulars  of  date,  lirjht.  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  leus,  .stop  u.sed,  ci'posure, 
developer  and  print iuy-proce.ss.  Enclose  return-postaye  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  null  be  .sent  upon  reyue.st.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  ju’izes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  ]>roperty  of  Photo-Eu.\,  unle.ss  otherwise  re- 
que.sted  by  the  c'onte.stant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
pul)lished  in  Piioto-Eh.-v,  full  credit  in  each  case  being- 
given  to  the  maker. 

(I.  ('ompetitors  an-  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  tlian 
12  X 15,  uiile.ss  Ihey  are  laicked  with  double  thickuc.s.ses  of 
Stiff  corruyated  hoard,  not  the  fic.rible  kind,  or  irith  thin 
V'ood-vent'cr.  Large  |>ackages  may  be  sent  by  e.xpress 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  ag:iinst  loss. 

7.  'I'he  ])rints  winning  i)rizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  succe.ssive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulatiug  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  I he  only 
charge  is  prepayim-nt  of  expre.ssage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  'I’his  collection  is  every  year  ot 
rare  beauty  and  e.xce])tional  educational  value.  Persons 
interested  to  have  one  of  these  PiioTo-En.x  i)rize-collec- 
tions  shown  in  their  home-city  will  i)lease  communicate 
with  the  Editor  of  Photo-Eh.\. 


Awards  — Garden-Scenes 
Closed  October  31,  1915 

Eirst  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Sceond  Prize:  J.  H.  Field. 

Third  Prize:  .lohn  E.  Prior. 

Honorable  Mention:  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  Alice  E. 
Foster,  Shoji  Hirai,  L.  H.  .lefferies,  Carl  H.  Kattel- 
mann,  F.  R.  Smalley,  Alice  Willis. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints;  Fred  C.  Babcock,  Carlos  F. 
de  Moya,  John  Govenlock  Dickson,  Mary  E.  B. 
Grunendike,  T.  W.  Lindsell,  James  P.  Martin,  Alex- 
ander Murray,  J.  W.  Newton,  H.  Pieter,  John  J. 
Reilly,  Ford  E.  Samuel,  ,\n.son  M.  Titus,  Elizabeth  B. 
Wotkyns. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“Winter  Street-Scenes.”  Closes  December  31. 
“Night-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 

“American  Scenic  Beauties.”  Closes  February  29. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Subject  for  Photo-Era  Cover.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  Alay  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photograi)hic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
.scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

No  Resemblance 

A YOUNG  lady  friend  once  said  to  Mr.  Sargent,  the 
eminent  artist:  “I  saw  your  latest  photograph,  and  it 
was  so  like  you  that  I kissed  it! 

“Indeed!”  said  Mr.  Sargent,  smiling,  “did  it  kiss 
you  iu  return?" 

“Goodne.ss.  no!”  said  the  young  lady. 

“,\h,  then  it  was  not  like  me!"  replied  the  artist. 

Sacrameiito  Bee. 
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Scenic  Beauties  of  America — Photo-Era 
Competition 

Closes  February  29,  1916 

Probably  more  people  are  “seeing  America”  this 
year  than  have  ever  done  so  before.  Xot  only  are  the 
two  fairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  drawing  easterners  across 
the  continent,  but  the  use  of  automobiles  as  means  of 
transportation  is  enabling  them  to  come  closer  to  the 
intermediate  country  and  to  see  it  more  intimately. 
The  doors  of  Europe  being  shut  to  tourists  has  also 
been  a large  factor  in  increasing  travel  at  home,  and 
no  doubt  many  a frequenter  of  European  beauty-spots 
has  been  surprised  to  find  in  his  own  land  scenery  of 
equal  beauty  and  grandeur.  For  the  natural  beauties 
of  many  lands  and  climes  may  be  found  epitomized  in 
this  cosmopolitan  America  of  ours. 

In  our  Rocky  Mountain  country  may  be  found  snow- 
capped mountains  and  wild,  rugged  scenery  which 
holds  its  own  well  when  compared  with  the  finest  Alpine 
views.  Alont  Blanc  may  be  the  “ Monarch  of  Moun- 
tains,” as  Byron  calls  it,  but  Alount  Ranier  is  more 
beautiful  in  form  and  lacks  nothing  in  grandeur  and 
majesty.  I know  of  nothing  else  to  compare  with  the 
wonders  of  our  Yellowstone  Park,  and  I suppose  the 
Valley  of  the  Yosemite  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  face  of  Mother  Earth.  For  grandeur  and 
gorgeousness  of  coloring,  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
is  incomparable,  and  these  are  only  a few  of  the  most 
conspicuous  beauty-.spots. 

Florida  and  the  Southern  states  smile  with  the  beau- 
ties of  tropical  scenery,  whereas  in  Maine  and  other 
Northern  states  is  founil  the  primeval  forest,  and  in 
winter  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic.  Through  western 
New  York,  along  the  Erie  Canal,  may  be  found  many 
reminders  of  “The  Low  Countries;”  and  New  England, 
with  her  smiling  hills  and  beautiful  lakes,  is  reminiscent 
of  Scotland  and  the  English  lake-country.  ,\s  a water- 
fall. Niagara  has  only  one  rival,  the  Victoria  Falls  in 
Africa,  and  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world. 

So  an  -American  camerist  need  have  no  regrets  as 
far  as  natural  scenery  is  concerned,  though  he  is  <lc- 
barred  from  the  gleaning  of  European  fields  for  the 
present.  When  it  comes  to  man's  part  in  the  land- 
scape, that  is  a differeiit  story.  The  old  walled  towns, 
castles  and  cathedrals  are  not  of  the  New  World,  and 
will  not  be  of  the  t)ld  World  either  if  the  war  has  its 
way  with  them!  But  the.se  grand,  impressive  or  unif|ue 
sights  are  not  the  only  “.scenic  beauties"  of  our  land. 
Hardly  a place  but  has  its  pictorial  possibilities  “would 
men  observingly  distil  it  out.  " 

Indeed,  the  lesser  grandeurs  may  (piite  ])ossibly  make 
more  pleasing  pictures  than  the  greater  o!ies.  whose  im- 
mensity puts  them  almost  beyond  the  scoj)e  of  an  ordi- 
nary instrument.  The  glittering  whitene.ss  of  a snow- 
capped peak  against  the  blue  sky  is  a joy  to  behold  — 
but  not  an  ea.sy  thing  to  photograph  successfully; 
while  the  more  accessible  and  less  awe-ins])iring  sum- 
mits of  les.ser  ranges  — like  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  — lend  themselves  much  more  grace- 
fully to  photographic  purpo.ses. 

Little  mountain-lakes  reflecting  the  wooded  slopes 
of  the  surrounding  hills  are  always  charming  picture- 
material,  and  the  cascades  and  waterfalls  always  asso- 
ciated with  such  .scenes  have  wonderful  j)ictorial  j)ossi- 
bilities,  but  require  some  technical  skill  to  record  their 
illusive  charm,  r-ometitnes  one  is  so  accommodating 
as  to  show  its  face  and  come  leaping  down  the  moun- 
tain-side in  full  sunshine  but  they  are  far  more  often 
found  deep  in  shade,  and  it  then  requires  a very  judi- 
cious adjustment  of  exi)o-,ure  to  secure  detail  both  in 


the  white  rushing  water,  with  its  rapid  movement,  and 
in  the  dark,  wet  roeks  of  its  bed. 

With  a large  fall  like  Niagara  the  clouds  of  spray  are 
very  troul)lesome,  and  in  some  conditions  of  weather 
and  wind  make  a .sati.sfactory  view  almost  im])ossil)le. 
Carried  by  the  wind  it  falls  in  a very  good  imitation  of 
a hard  shower,  and  a good  drenching  for  self  and 
camera,  is  unavoidable.  The  lens  mu.st  be  kept  covered 
until  the  moment  of  exposure,  and  carefully  wijM'd 
afterward.  It  is  no  use  to  try  exposures  Avith  the  mist 
between  you  and  the  falls;  but  when  the  wind  carries 
it  away  for  a moment  seize  your  op])ortunity. 

A common  failing  is  to  attempt  to  include  too  much 
in  one  xdew.  It  is  better  to  make  several  different  ex- 
posTires  of  interesting  details  of  .scenery  than  to  seek 
to  include  “all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glories  thereof  " in  one  small  picture.  Taken  at  a 
distance,  and  with  nothing  to  give  it  proper  ])crspective, 
the  mightiest  mountain-range  sinks  into  insignificance; 
while  if  taken  at  close  range  and  from  the  proper  view- 
point, a comparatively  insignificant  hill  may  be  made 
to  look  quite  imj)osing. 

Distant  hills  are  very  disaiApointing  to  ])hotograph, 
and  even  com])aratively  near  ones  .seem  to  flatten  out 
and  not  show  for  their  true  value.  This  is  especiall.v 
true  when  the  viewpoint  is  high,  as  from  a neigliboring 
hill.  It  is  much  better  to  get  down  in  the  valley  and  let 
the  hill  “bulk  large”  in  the  view,  using  jmssibly  some 
gnarled  old  tn‘e  as  a balance,  Avith  a vista  of  distant 
hills  betAA'een.  To  give  an  appearance  of  hei.ght,  the 
horizon-line  should  be  high.  The  top  of  the  hill  shouhl 
come  near  the  top  of  the  picture-s])ace.  If  the  atmo.s- 
phere  is  a little  hazy  the  effect  of  di.stance  and  height 
is  enhanced  Avhen  the  AueAV  is  to  be  taken  at  close 
range,  but  the  haziness  Avill  be  much  more  apparent  in 
the  iiicture  than  in  reality,  and  any  di.stant  view, 
hoAvcA'cr  alluring  it  may  look  to  the  eye  in  its  misty 
blueness,  is  almost  sure  to  I>e  entirely  lost  in  the  photo- 
graph. There  is  enough  “atmo.s])here”  on  a normally 
clear  day  to  giv'e  the  distance  a hazy  softness  and  es- 
tablish good  ])lanc-A’alues.  .A  ray-filter  is  an  ai<l  in 
bringing  out  far  blue  mountains,  but  it  must  not  be 
too  dee])  in  color  or  lho.se  muclulesired  ])lane-vahio.s 
are  lost. 

RiA'er-.scenery  has  ahvays  great  ])o.s.sibilities  ]>ic- 
torially.  The  loAver  Hudson,  Avith  the  looming  Palisaih's. 
reminiscent  of  the  Rhine  in  certain  sections,  ought  to 
yield  better  i)ictiires  than  are  often  .seen  of  it.  'I’he 
MohaAvk  floAvs  through  a charming  A’alley,  and  the  Con- 
necticut is  |>icluresque  throughout  its  length.  Our 
“King  of  Maters” — the  Missis.si])i)i  — is  beautiful  in 
certain  sections,  but  almost  too  Avide  and  Avith  too  flat 
a.  surrounding  country  to  furnish  much  material  for 
I)ic1ures  throughout  most  of  its  course.  'I'lie  smaller 
and  le.ss  Avell-known  streams,  the  country  oA’er,  an' 
storehouses  of  fine  ])ict ure-maferial  fliroughonf  their 
sinuous  length,  Avaiting  only  for  the  discerning  eye  and 
ready  lens.  For  throughoni  oui'  land  there  is  hardly  a 
s])ot  Avhere  something  of  bc'auty  may  not  be  found. 
Her  mountainous  portions  furnish  more  Aaiie<l  anil 
strihing  subjects,  and  hei-  seacoasts  aboimil  in  beautiful 
lines  and  rugged  ma.s.ses,  yet  even  the  IcacI  ]ilains  of 
the  interiors  ha\'e  their  |iossibili|  ics  in  com]iosition  of 
sim])le  lines  and  restful  distances.  In  Avhalever  .section 
fine  abides,  therefore,  some  of  .Vmeriea’s  .scenie  beauties 
are  not  far  from  his  door. 

If,  however,  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  loui'ing 
the  country,  the  <|uestion  of  the  best  ei|ni|)ment  A\ill 
be  a most  im|)nrtant  one.  I nless  stiqis  are  to  be  long 
and  lime  and  baggage  unlimited,  the  deeision  aaIII 
lirobably  be  against  the  plate-camera.  A\ilh  its  greater 
AveighI  and  bidk.  It  has  great  aiKaiidages  in  manvAvays, 
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hut  for  such  excursions  its  disadvantages  rather  out- 
weigh them.  Many  of  the  small-sized  cameras  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  unless  one  expects  to  en- 
large everything  they  are  rather  inadequate.  The 
one  that  .seems  to  strike  the  happy  “medium”  is  the 
postcard  size.  That  is  large  enough  to  amount  to  some- 
thing as  it  is,  and  with  a good  lens  yields  a negative 
that  can  be  enlarged  to  good  size  satisfactorily  if 
something  specially  worth  while  is  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy  or 
heavy  to  carry.  After  all,  though,  it  is  not  .so  much 
the  equipment  as  the  man  behind  it  — the  di.scerning 
eye  that  can  .select  from  a ma.ss  of  confusing  detail  the 
one  or  two  elements  that  will  make  a satisfactory  com- 
position and  a pleasing  picture. 

Katherine  Bingham. 

Contrasty  Prints  From  Weak  Negatives 

Too  often  a negative  of  which  we  had  the  greatest 
hope  when  the  film  was  exposed  proves  on  develo]unent 
to  be  one  of  those  weak,  thin,  unprintable  things  that 
we  would  consign  at  once  to  the  wastebasket  were  it 
not  that  the  view  is  .so  attractive  or  hard  to  duplicate 
that  we  keep  it  — hoping  to  make  something  of  it  that 
will  be  pa.s.sable. 

Printed  on  the  brand  of  paper  that  one  ordinarily 
finds  satisfactory,  it  is  entirely  hopele.ss,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  throw  it  away  in  disgust;  but  there  are  other 
grades  of  paper,  and  some  of  them  are  “come  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a time  as  this.”  Regular  Yelox  is  one 
of  these  and  Hard  X Azo  is  another.  If  there  is  still 
something  to  be  desired  try  a print  on  Blue-Label 
Cyko.  Some  one  of  them  ought  to  suit  the  weakest  of 
films,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  can  be  made  of 
most  unpromising  material.  A jirint  will  not  infre- 
quently show  detail  that  is  almo.st  impossible  to  de- 
tect in  the  negative. 

Wh  en  the  case  is  not  sufficiently  extreme  to  require 
such  drastic  measures,  it  is  possilile  that  simply  a 
change  in  the  light  will  be  effective.  Try  doubling  the 
distance  between  the  light  and  your  printing-frame, 
or  if  you  are  using  daylight  try  artificial  light.  The 
working  of  this  method  may  easily  be  observed  by 
holding  your  film  against  a strong  light  and  looking 
through  it  — then  against  a weak  one;  or  hold  it  clo.se  to 
the  source  of  light,  then  slowly  back  away  and  see  the 
contrast  increase,  d'he  reverse  of  this  operation  will, 
of  course,  help  in  getting  good  ju-iiits  from  plates  too 
strong  in  contrast. 

A similar  result  may  be  secured  by  covering  the  face 
of  the  printing-frame  with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of 
ti.ssue-paper  or  by  jirinting  through  ground-glass. 
Sometimes  a blue  glass  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
considerable  experimeuling  should  be  done  to  deter- 
mine length  of  exposure. 

It  is  a great  saving  of  paper  if  one  sheet  is  cut  into 
test-strips  and  the  correct  time  determined  by  them 
before  a full-.size<l  print  is  made. 

'I'he  addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  a saturateil  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bromide  will  also  increase  con- 
trast,but  too  much  will  give  an  olive  tone  to  the  prints, 
which  is  most  olijectionable  to  some  iiersons.  No  po- 
tassium iodide  is  allowable  in  a ilevelojier  for  weak 
]>rints,as  it  lessens  contrast  somewhat,  and  that  is  to  bo 
avoided.  Katherine  Bingham. 

Ir  wonhl  be  heresy  not  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
old  masters;  yi'l,  one  may  not  liesitate  to  turn  from 
them  to  the  most  I’ecent  works. — Diind  ile  La  (lammc. 


Disguising  the  Effect  of  Retouching  When 
Enlarging 

Although  many  amateur  photographers  are  capable 
of  retouching  their  negatives  with  sufficient  skill  to 
disguise  the  pencil-marks  when  making  contaet-prints, 
there  are  not  many  who  are  sufficiently  expert  to  hide 
the  scratchy  effect  that  becomes  painfully  obvious 
when  enlarging  with  an  artificial-light  enlarger,  par- 
ticularly if  the  enlarger  has  a small  point  of  illumination, 
such  as  an  arc-light  or  limelight.  The  presence  of 
ground-glass  between  the  light  and  the  condensor  does 
not  make  any  appreciable  difference  if  the  light  is 
powerful,  and  every  touch  of  the  pencil  or  spotting- 
brush  becomes  an  exaggerated  defect  in  the  enlarged 
print.  Three  methods  are  suggested  whereby  this  fault 
can  be  overcome.  The  first  is  by  using  the  full  aperture 
of  the  lens  and  throwing  the  image  very  slightly  out  of 
focus.  Many  subjects,  particularly  portraits,  are 
greatly  improved  by  this  method,  especially  if  a rough 
matte-surface  paper  is  used.  The  second  method  is  to 
focus  sharply;  but,  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  exposure, 
hold  a piece  of  bolting-silk  in  front  of  the  lens.  This 
produces  a softening-efifect  that  is  not  so  aggressive  as 
when  bolting-silk  is  u,sed  during  the  entire  exposure. 
A third  method  is  to  use  a piece  of  netting  of  a larger 
mesh  than  bolting-silk  or  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
black  “tulle.”  These  can  be  held  in  front  of  the  lens 
during  the  entire  exposure,  and  effect  a remarkable 
improvement  in  the  printing-quality. 

The.  Amateur  Photographer. 

Photographs  of  a Volcano  Crater 

The  interesting  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
crater  of  Kilauea  volcano,  Hawaii,  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  from  kites  by  ,1.  F.  Haworth  and 
Louis  Meese,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  G.  Car- 
roll  Curtis  as  a guide  in  making  a model  of  the  crater 
for  the  museum  at  Harvard  LTniversity. 

fA  Unique  Film  for  Color-Photography 

Percy  B.  Brewster,  of  Orange,  N.  .1.,  has  taken 
out  a patent  on  a film  that  is  to  be  coated  on  both  sides, 
one  side  being  .sensitive  to  a group  of  colors  from  violet 
to  green,  or  yellow-green,  or  even  yellow,  and  the 
other  side  being  sensitive  to  red,  orange  and  yellow. 

Belgium  to  Live  Again  in  Photographs 

Unfortun.vte  Belgium  has  long  been  a favorite 
haunt  of  tourist-photographers.  Not  only  were  its 
landscaiies  of  exceptionally  picturesque  charm,  but  its 
architecture  was  among  the  most  notable  in  Europe, 
and  has  providi'd  inspiration  for  some  of  the  best 
modern  ecclesiastical  work  iii  England  and  America. 
This  latter  fact  has  roused  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Briti.sh  ,\rcliitects  to  the  inqiortance  and  desirability  of 
gathering  the  best  and  most  conqilete  po.ssible  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  drawings,  etc.,  of  buildings  in 
Belgium.  Many  of  them  have  been  partially  or  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  others  may 
yet  have  to  go.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that 
iniildings  of  note  that  are  still  intact  be  included  as 
contriluiting  toward  a comprcheiisive  and  permanent 
record  of  Belgian  architecturi'.  lu  addition  to  the  well- 
known  ]>rofe.ssional  collections  of  negatives,  many 
amateur  camerists  have  in  their  possession  unique 
view[)oints  and  stray  details  of  great  value  which  ought 
to  be  included.  ,H1  having  auythiug  to  contribute  to 
this  laudable  movement  shouhl  address  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  at  1)  Conduit  St.,  London, 
W„  England. 
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IN  THE  GAKDEN 


.1.  11.  1 IKLI) 


Enlarging  Without  Condensers 

rNDOi  HTEDLY  tliis  provi<les  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sulijects  in  photf)f;raphy,  and  one  in  which  there  is 
widespread  interest.  So  many  queries  have  heen  re- 
ceived of  late  regardiiif;  this  type  of  home-niaile  ap- 
paratus that  we  pnhlish  the  apiiended  list  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Photo-Era: 
“Enlarging  with  a I5ox-(  ameTa,”  Lehman  Wendell. 
March,  lill.t;  “Enlarging  with  a Fixed- Focus  Enlarger," 
I’hil  M.  Riley,  .Vngnst.  1!)14;  “.V  Simple  Device  for 
Making  Flnlargeinents,”  R.  W.  Dodson,  Dccemher, 
Itllt;  “A  Parabolic  Reflecting-  and  Enlarging-Lamp," 
F'.  A.  F'ahrenwahl,  February,  1111.5;  “A  Home-Made 
Copying-  and  Fhilarging-Camera,”  .lames  'riioinson, 
May,  1915;  “An  Enlarger  for  the  V.  P.  Kodak,"  F.  W. 
Bassett,  September,  1915.  Copies  of  these  issues  may 
he  had  for  ‘25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

The  dentist  of  hnmorons  disposition  getting  even 
with  his  photographer  — “Look  pleasant,  please." 

Tfillrr. 


Photo-Era  for  November 
Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  November  ,‘l,  1915. 
Dear  Mr.  Frriich: 

Piioto-Eka  for  November  is  truly  a notable  issue 
among  a long  reconl  of  your  inaga/.iue's  .siicees.ses,  ])ho- 
tographic  an<l  literary. 

Will  you  kindly  accept  my  congratulations  upon 
what  you  are  pleaseil  to  call  yoiu-  sketch  of  Daguerre. 
1.  one  of  many,  :mv  delighte(l  with  it.  as  it  poiTrays  .so 
synqiathetically,  ami  with  clear,  facile  touch,  the 
achievements  of  the  renowned  arti.st-inwnlor. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  you  for  adherence  to  high 
standards,  and  your  devotion  in  iqiholding  all  that  is 
worthy  and  Irne  in  the  noble  science  of  photography. 

1 tender  you  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  your  hand- 
some acknowledgment  of  my  humble  elt'ort.  which 
you  have  .sii|)ported  in  the  finest  possible  way.  ^ on  get 
away  strongly,  at  the  first  flash,  with  a great  heart, — 
a S|>lendid  example  for  all  those  interested  in  photog- 
raphy to  follow.  Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  Clalo  11.  Simson. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PRACTICAL  FACTS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Scratched  Negatives 

Minute  scratches  and  irregularities  on  the  celluloid 
of  film  negatives,  which  are  apt  to  show  in  an  exagger- 
ated form  when  an  enlargement  is  being  made,  can  be 
removed  in  the  following  way;  The  negative  is  put  on 
a smooth,  flat  surface,  gelatine  side  downwards,  and 
being  securely  hehl  with  the  outspread  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  a piece  of  absorbent  cotton  with  a few  drops 
of  methylated  spirit  on  it  is  held  in  the  right,  and  the 
surface  is  given  a good  polishing  all  over  with  it.  This 
will  be  found  to  leave  it  quite  smooth  and  glossy.  I have 
treated  many  negatives  in  this  way,  and  have  not  had 
a failure.  Of  course  the  film  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
and  ruck  up  or  the  negative  would  be  ruined,  as  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  qiute  flat  again.  The 
other  sifle  of  the  film  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
should  it  be  necessary;  but  in  this  ca.se  tlie  rubliing,  if 
carried  on  too  far,  will  end  in  reducing  the  jiarts  rubbed. 

E.  Gl.vser,  in  PhntncjrapJuj  and  Focu.'t. 

Process  for  Producing  Colored  Photographs  by 

Means  of  Superimposed  Colored  Coatings 

German  Empire  patent  No.  280, (i57,  i.ssued  to  Max 
Holfert,  of  Warnsdorff,  Bohemia  (publi.shed  .\ugust  25, 
1915',  covers  a process  for  [iroducing  colored  photo- 
grajihs  on  paper  by  printing  the  separate  colors  over 
one  another  on  one  and  the  same  halogen-silver  emul- 
sion of  uniform  light-sensitiveness.  A diapositive  is 
maile  from  the  red  negative  on  a sheet  of  halogen- 
silver  colloid,  and  this  is  changed  in  the  usual  way  to  the 
l)lue  part  of  the  iiicture.  On  this  sheet  a seconil  sheet  is 
fixed  and  printed  through  the  filiie  negative,  and  then 
changed  to  the  yellow  part.  On  this  a third  sheet  is 
printed  from  the  green  negative  for  the  red  portion  of 
the  picture. 

Removing  Backing 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  the  backing  readily 
mixes  witli  the  develo|ier,  a very  thin  layer  of  the  back- 
ing-material adheres  closely  to  the  gelatine  of  the  idate 
and  is  not  i-canoved  by  the  jirocess  of  washing.  1 have 
.seen  one  or  two  delicate  negatives  mined  by  this  layer 
of  backing.  If  the  plate  is  sinqily  wa.sln‘d  and  allowed 
to  ilry,  this  layer  dries  also  ;ind  is  not  easily  removed; 
but  most  of  it  can  be  got  rid  of  by  gently  rulibing  with 
absorbent  cotton  moi.stened  with  methylated  spirit. 
If  a reildish  backing  has  been  used  the  ((uantity  of 
color  which  comes  off  is  r:ither  surjirising.  d'he  best  way 
of  removing  the  backing  is  to  do  it  after  the  ])late  comes 
from  the  last  washing-water,  giving  the  surface  a.  good 
swabbing  with  absorl>cnt  cotton  wliile  holding  it  under 
the  tap.  Every  ]>arl  of  the  surface  must  be  swablaal, 
otlu'i'wise  streaks  will  be  formed,  and  the  result  will  lie 
worse  than  if  the  plate  had  not  lieen  swabbed  at  all. 

CiiAS.  .1.  H.  Til'PEii,  B.Sr.,  in  i^hotiujra plni  and  Focus. 


Doctoring  Sulphide-Toned  Enlargements 

In  cases  where  an  enlargement  which  has  been 
sulphide-toned  is  finally  too  dark  or  of  an  unpleasant 
color,  it  is  worth  while,  before  making  another,  to  see 
whether  it  cannot  be  improved  by  one  or  other  of  two 
simple  methods  which  I have  frequently  found  of 
service  in  this  connection.  In  the  case  of  contact-prints 
the  easiest  thing  undoubtedly  is  to  make  another  print. 
But  for  a large  print  which  is  a little  too  dark,  w'ash  for 
a few  minutes  after  sulphiding  and  then  place  again  for 
about  five  minutes  in  the  bleaching-bath,  again  wash- 
ing and  putting  back  again  into  the  sulphide.  This 
treatment  will  oftentimes  reduce  the  depth  of  the  image 
slightly,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a distinctly  warmer 
tone.  If  the  print  is  decidedly  too  dark,  I treat  it  with 
a .solution  of  copper  chloride  kept  for  the  purpose. 
This  mixture  is  made  by  mixing  ecpial  parts  of  5-percent 
copper  chloride  solution  and  15-percent  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt).  The  print  is  treated  in  this  mixture 
for  a minute  or  so  (longer  if  much  too  dark),  then 
washed  for  five  minutes  in  running  water,  and  placed 
for  about  two  minutes  in  a bath  of  5-percent  nitric  acid. 
It  is  again  washed  for  five  minutes,  and  finally  placed 
back  again  in  the  sulphide  bath.  Often  this  treatment 
will  change  a bad  tone  to  one  of  a ivarm  rich  brown 
color. — The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Stains  on  the  Hands 

Any  reducing-solution  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
negative  can  also  be  used  for  removing  silver-stains 
from  the  hands.  Ferricyanide  and  hypo,  therefore, 
serve  this  pur|)ose,  as  does  the  bleaching-solution  irsed 
in  sulphide  toning,  if  it  is  followed  up  by  hypo.  An- 
other ])owerful  solvent  of  silver  is  a .solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  acidified  with  a few  drops  of 
snlphnric  acid.  If  the  jiermanganate  is  too  strong,  it  is 
itself  a.  staining-agent;  permanganate-stains  are  re- 
moved in  a moment  by  a weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  commonest  stains  in  photography  are  those  caused 
by  oxidized  developers;  and  they  are  very  difficult  to 
remove  from  the  skin,  e.specially  if  once  allowed  to  get 
dry.  AVeak  suliihurous  acid  is  the  best  application  for 
the  jmrpose,  a suitable  solution  being  made  by  adding 
a little  acid  — citric,  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric,  for 
example  — to  a .solution  of  sodium  suliihite. 

Photography  and  Focus. 

If  I Were  a Photographer 

I woiTLD  distribute  cards  shaped  like  photographic 
mounts.  In  each  one  would  be  jiasted,  instead  of  a 
picture,  a mirror;  and  under  the  mirror  this  text  would 
apiiear;  “Bring  the  good-looking  picture  you  find  in 
this  glass  into  onr  sho]),  and  we  will  exchange  it  for 
twelve  identical  copies  — just  as  good,  if  not  lietter 
for  twenty-five  cents  apiece.”— E. S.  Bh.vndt  \nSystcm. 
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Increasing  the  Brilliance  of  Bromide  Prints  by 
Rapid  Drying 

When  dried  in  the  usual  way,  l)roini<le  prints  lose, 
after  a short  time,  considerable  of  the  lirillianee  they 
possess  while  in  a moist  state.  To  remedy  this  the  lu-ac- 
tice  has  been  to  apply  a thin  varnish,  'rids  varnisldng, 
however,  is  superfluous  if  the  prints  are  dried  rapidly 
with  heat.  This  can  lie  done  by  holding  the  print  over 
a spirit  or  gas  flame  or  close  to  a stove  or  radiator.  'I'he 
rpiicker  the  drying  is  done  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the 
print.  Prints  that  have  a dry  and  sunken  appearance 
may  have  their  brilliance  improved  by  soaking  in  water 
for  a short  time  and  treating  as  above. 

Two  Air-Brush  Tips 

In  order  to  prevent  the  tubes  from  blowing  off  ami 
also  from  breaking,  due  to  continuous  bending  at  a 
sharp  angle  where  connected  with  the  air-reservoir, 
bore  a good  size  cork  so  that  the  tube  will  only  just 
pass  through  the  hole.  Put  the  tube  over  the  nij)ple  on 
the  reservoir  in  the  ordinary  way  and  p\ish  the  cork 


.lOlIN  E.  I'RIOR 


on  over  it.  'I'lds  will  prevent  it  from  blowing  oil'.  Now, 
to  jirevent  the  tube  from  breaking,  |iroenre  the  spring 
from  an  old  s))ring-roller  blind,  enl  off  a length  of  about 
six  inches,  and  jnit  the  tube  through  this  spring,  lixing 
it  by  jiressing  over  the  cork.  'I'his  prevents  any  sharp 
bend  of  the  tube  and  consequently  niueh  anguish  of 
soul.  Doubtless  any  otlun-  s[iring  would  answei-,  but 
the  spring-roller  variety  is  |)artienl,’irly  light  and  flexible. 

It  is  often  found  that  when  watereolor  wliieh  has 
once  dried  on  the  palette  is  again  moistcneil  with  a. 
view  to  using  in  the  air-brnsh,  the  particles  of  color 
leave  the  palette  before  they  are  dissolved,  forming 
solid  lumps  which  at  once  clog  the  air-brush.  One 
obvious  remeilv  for  this,  of  course,  is  alwa\'s  to  use 
fresh  color,  but  in  the  ease  of  certain  colors  in  continual 
u.se,  such  as  .sepia,  t his  is  very  wasteful  both  of  t inie  ami 
of  p.aint,  and  a more  satisfactory  way  is  to  add  a very 
small  quantity,  one  or  two  drops  only,  of  glycerine  to 
the  color,  which  should  be  niixecl  in  a.  small  sane<‘r. 
'I’his  will  jirevent  it  from  becoming  absolutely  dry,  but 
will  not  in  the  least  retard  its  drying  on  the  i)rints. 

The  British  ./niiniiil  of  I’liotof/rapli!/. 
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The  Eyes  in  Home-Portraiture 

The  many  portraits  that  pass  through  this  office  for 
criticism  anti  as  entries  in  tlie  two  monthly  competi- 
tions conducted  by  Photo-Eka  seem  to  indicate  that 
many  of  the  contestants  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  the  eyes  in  this  subject.  Naturally  more  liberties 
are  permissible  and  necessary  in  genre-work,  but  in 
portraiture  either  the  eyes  must  look  directly  into  the 
lens  of  the  camera  or  else  tie  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  tlie  head  — somewliat  more  than  tlie  head  if 
desired.  To  turn  the  head  one  way  and  the  eyes  an- 
other invarialily  gives  to  almost  any  face  a crafty  ex- 
jire.ssion  valuable  iu  character-impersouation  but  rarely 
desired  in  a portrait-likeness.  Invariably  when  the  eyes 
are  to  be  turned  upward  the  head  should  also  be  so 
turned,  to  avoid  showing  too  much  of  the  white  of  the 
eyes. 

All  persons  do  not  have  equally  good  eyes  for  jihoto- 
graphic  rendering,  nor  are  both  eyes  always  alike,  and 
these  faidts  can  be  concealeil  very  cleverly  liy  judicious 
treatment  in  ])osing.  For  instance,  the  undue  promi- 
nence of  i)rotriiding  eyes  with  long,  d;irk  eyela.shes 
may  be  miligated  by  turning  the  eyes  downward  some- 
what When  the  eyes  are  of  unequal  size,  or  not  o|)ened 
to  the  same  ilegree,  do  not  atlemi)t  a full-face  ])ortrait, 
but  rather  turn  the  head  so  that  the  larger  eye  will  be 
the  farther  away  of  the  two.  Intelligeid  thought  along 
these  lines  will  do  much  to  iinjirove  the  iiortraiturc  of 
abnormal  countenances.  .\s  a last  resort  in  extreme 
cases  clever  retouching  ami  etching  may  be  resorted  to, 
but  it  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  caution  and  skill, 
for  eyes,  as  the  poets  truly  wi'ite,  are  the'  “windows  of 
the  soul,”  and  ,o)  may  not  be  tampered  with  lightly. 

One  never  inveids  anything,  one  only  repeats;  but 
one  may  marvelously  improve. — Anyunte  LvcJul. 


Mounting  Prints  for  the  Showcase 

Here  is  a “dodge”  that  will  interest  photographers 
and  amateurs  immensely.  This  idea  is  original,  and  I 
discovered  it  one  day  by  accident  when  a large  14  x 17 
print  stuck  to  the  film  side  of  the  negative  on  which 
I had  laid  it.  I thought  the  print  was  ruined;  instead, 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  one  in  the  lot,  and  I have 
been  using  this  method  since  for  display-work. 

Professional  photographers  especially  have  a great 
deal  of  trouble  to  keep  prints  from  buckling  in  the 
showcase  and  in  frames  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Pictures  mounted  in  this  way  can  be  framed  with- 
out glass.  The  prints  may  be  on  either  single-  or  heavy- 
weiglit  paper.  When  printed  on  a matte-surface  paper, 
they  have  the  .soft  velvety  appearance  of  carbons. 

Take  any  old  or  rejected  negative,  being  sure  that  it 
has  been  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed;  cut  to  the  size 
required;  soak  a few  minutes  in  water  and  blot  off  the 
surface-water.  Paste  the  print  and  mount  carefully  on 
the  film  side  of  the  negative,  just  as  you  would  on  card- 
board. Cover  with  blotters,  and  weight  for  an  hour  or 
two  until  the  paste  is  set.  Put  in  a cool  place  to  finish 
drying.  Prints  adhere  better  to  the  gelatine  than  to 
the  plain  glass  surface. 

Freeport,  III.  C.  E.  IVilkins. 

To  Our  New  Subscribers 

1)  GHING  the  summer  and  autumn  several  hundred 
new  subscribers  have  been  added  to  our  list.  Many  of 
them  may  not  be  aware  that  the  numbers  preceding  the 
issue  with  which  they  started  their  subscription  are 
fully  as  interesting  and  valuable,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  have  the  files  of  the  year  1915  complete.  We  should 
advi.se  such  sub.scribers  to  send  at  once  for  the  remain- 
ing numbers  before  they  are  our  of  print.  They  will  be 
sent,  at  15  cents  each,  postpaid,  as  long  as  they  last. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 


This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  official  organ, 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photog- 
raphers by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  theGuild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  corre- 
spondence. Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine  sending  name  and  address  to 
PHOTO-ERA, The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Improving  a Landscape-Negative 

We  do  not  demand  perfection  in  our  portrait-nega- 
tives, but  expect  to  resort  to  retouching  to  repair  de- 
fects. Our  landscape-negatives,  however,  we  are  too 
prone  to  accept  as  they  are,  defects  and  all,  and  print 
from  them  “regardless.”  Now  there  is  seldom  a plate 
that  could  not  be  improved  by  a little  thought  and 
effort.  If  a test-print  is  made  and  carefully  studied 
many  things  will  be  discovered  that  we  wish  otherwise 
than  as  they  appear.  Perhaps  a branch  was  moved  by 
the  wind  and  is  blurred,  or  there  may  be  a telephone- 
pole  and  wires  across  the  foreground;  some  shadow  may 
be  too  heavy,  or  some  light  too  strong,  or  any  one  of  a 
thousand  defects  may  be  present.  It  remains,  having 
located  the  trouble,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
it  in  the  negative  or  print. 

If  there  is  a large  area  that  prints  too  light,  chemical 
reduction  should  be  the  first  operation.  The  old  standby 
— Farmer’s  reducer  — is  as  good  as  any  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  area  is  large  and  indefinite  in  sh.ape  — as 
a sky  with  broken  horizon  — the  negative  .should  be 
wet  and  the  reducer  flowed  with  a brush  over  the  sec- 
tion to  be  reduced.  If  the  dense  area  is  small  and 
definite  in  shape,  as  a window,  or  a white  dress,  the 
plate  should  have  the  water  blotted  from  the  surface 
after  soaking,  and  a small  brush  used,  being  careful  not 
to  run  over  the  outline.  The  plate  should  be  rinsed  fre- 
quently, but  each  time  the  water  must  be  blotted  from 
the  surface  Ijefore  continuing  the  work. 

Many  times,  however,  the  too  strong  lights  will  be 
too  small  to  admit  of  this  treatment,  and  it  is  not  i>rac- 
tical  for  the  removal  of  undesirable  objects.  For  this 
purpose  the  knife  must  be  resorted  to.  .\n  old  discarded 
plate  should  be  experimented  on  before  the  knife  is 
used  on  a valuable  plate,  as  some  little  skill  and  experi- 
ence are  necessary.  The  knife  must  be  very  ,shar[)  and 
the  touch  light,  that  the  film  Ije  not  entirely  removeil. 
A little  experimenting  will  soon  show  what  is  needed. 
Any  work  with  the  knife  should  be  done  first,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  pencil. 

Supposing  the  object  to  be  removed  is  a telephone- 
pole,  the  side  toward  the  light  will  ])robably  be  lighter 
than  objects  back  of  it,  and  the  shadow  side  will  be 
darker.  The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  scrape  down 
the  too  dense  sifle  carefully  until  it  matches  the  den- 
sity of  the  background,  being  careful  to  match  each 
change  of  shade  that  occurs  there.  I'liis  having  been 
done,  rub  the  negative  with  some  good  retouching- 
medium,  anti  with  a rather  srtft  but  very  sharp 
pencil  work  uf>  the  shatlow  sitle  anti  any  uneven- 
ne.ss  in  the  etching  until  the  jiole  has  entirely  tlis- 
appeared.  ( are  must  be  taken  to  match  the  objects 
seen  behind  the  pole  — not  to  make  the  pole  an  even 
tint.  fence  must  continue  its  course  unbrttken  Ity 


the  supposedly  vanished  pole,  likewise  any  line  of 
shadow  or  other  change  of  density.  When  it  is  a matter 
of  a moved  branch,  or  other  change  in  foliage-form, 
both  knife  and  pencil  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The 
general  shape  can  be  determined  Ity  the  surrounding 
branches  of  similar  form,  and  the  shape  of  leaves  etched 
with  the  knife,  leaving  the  pencil  to  obliterate  any 
blurr  of  shadow  and  cover  any  defects  in  the  etching. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  removal  of  defects  that  these 
methods  may  be  used.  They  also  serve  to  improve  the 
composition  by  strengthening  certain  desirable  details 
and  subduing  less  pleasing  ones.  Perhaps  the  picture  is 
supposed  to  show  a path  through  the  woods,  but  the 
path  does  not  stand  out  with  sufficient  prominence, 
and  the  effect  is  lost.  The  knife  may  be  used  to  deepen 
the  shadow  along  the  side,  but  for  strengthening  so 
large  an  area  as  the  ])ath  a better  method  than  the  use 
of  the  pencil  is  to  use  oil-paint  on  the  back  of  the  j)late. 
,V  combination  of  flake  white,  ivory  black  and  a little 
raw  sienna  makes  a good  medium.  It  should  be  applied 
with  a brush  in  “dabs,”  and  then  worked  thin  with  a 
piece  of  velvet  over  the  finger-tip.  It  should  be  care- 
fully si>read  over  the  places  where  needed,  ami  the 
edges  blended  off  with  the  velvet.  When  it  appears  to 
have  the  desired  density,  a trial-print  should  be  made 
at  once,  when  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  effect 
was  found  to  be  overdone.  In  that  case,  while  the  paint 
is  still  moist,  it  can  be  thinned  down  still  more,  and 
worked  upon  until  a test-print  shows  that  the  desired 
result  has  been  attained.  I’he  plate  should  then  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  handling,  as  <a  carcle.ss  finger 
might  necessitate  the  doing  over  of  the  whole. 

d'he  common  fault  of  a “baldheaded  sky”  may  be 
remedied  in  this  fashion.  If  the  sky  prints  white  it 
must  first  be  reduced,  so  that  the  work  done  upon  it 
will  print  out.  Then  carefully  work  in  from  the  hack  a 
broken  sky,  being  sure  tluit  your  clouds  are  lighted 
from  the  .same  side  as  your  landscape,  and  keeping  them 
simple  and  unobtrusive.  The  lights  and  shadows  in 
foliage  Tiiay  be  strengthened,  or  a blaidv  foreground  re- 
lieved, by  judicious  additions  of  gras.scs,  or  even 
flowers,  if  the  work  is  not  too  literal  and  microscopic. 

.Vnothcr  method  to  produce  similar  results  is  to  flow 
the  back  of  the  j)late  with  ground-gha.ss  substitute,  and 
then  scrape  it  away  when  shadows  are  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  work  uj)  tlie  highlights  with  y)encil-tilings  and 
a crayon-stump.  By  some  of  these  means  almost  any 
I>late  may  be  in  some  manner  improved  and  brought 
to  yield  more  nearly  tlie  i)crfect  |)rint  of  our  desires. 

Do-V  T [)ut  in  a single  unneees.sary  feature.  Every- 
thing which  does  not  contribute  to  the  grace,  or  tlje 
beauty,  or  the  force  or  the  .sentiment  of  yonr  picture 
detracts  from  it. — Hirgr  Harrison. 


THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Rohin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  memljers  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
protdded  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners;  but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prise:  Value  $5.00;  Second  Prize:  Value  $'2.50; 
Third  Prise:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “ General”;  but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  fj’om  start  to  fini.sh,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
l)aper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  ivill  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postaijc  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

.!f.  Each  jirint  entered  niu.it  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
1)1/  a letter,  sent  sei>,\rately,  (jiviny  full  particulars  of 
date,  lii/ht,  ]>latc  or  film,  make,  tj/pc  anil  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  e.rposurc.  developer  and  />rintini/-process.  Enclose 
return- /lo.ilai/c  in  this  letter.  Dafa-blanks  will  be  sent  upon, 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  zvhat  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  i>rizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  iiroperty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwi.se 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
puldished  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

t).  Com])elitors  are  ref|nested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x H>  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unle.s.s  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  fle.ribic  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  .sent  by  express 
very  chca])ly  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1915 

First  Prize:  Lawrence  C.  Byck. 

Second  Prize:  Guy  E.  Osborne. 

Third  Prize:  James  Allan. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  R.  Bradford,  Fred  W. 
Clough,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Haines,  Pollux  Hein,  Lewis  L.  Hertz- 
berg,  V.  Max  Kenny,  Wilma  B.  McDevitt,  Wm.  A. 
Ray.  H.  B.  Rudolph,  C.  Howard  Schotofer,  W.  Stelcik, 
M.  C.  Still. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Margaret  Anderson,  James 
Bowers,  Harry  L.  Cook,  Eva  L.  Eden,  W.  H.  Frise, 
Gardner  D.  Howie,  T.  W.  Lind.sell,  Charles  D.  Meser- 
vey,  A.  E.  Miller,  Louis  R.  Murray,  John  H.  Pierce, 
John  A.  Platt,  Harry  Prest,  Jacob  Pudliner,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Reed,  Myra  D.  Scales,  Lawrence  W.  Welsh. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowetl  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Er.a  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  competition  for  advanced  workers. 

ks  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Er.v  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Piioto-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Er.\ 
Conqietition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impul.se,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Putilisher  that  jirize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  conqx'tition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  .select  the  jirize-winning  i)rints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  re.ason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  it  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a reqtiest  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance; it  remains  only  for  its  members  to  connect  the 
links.  To  compete  with  others  puts  anyone  on  his  mettle 
to  achieve  the  best  that  is  in  liiTii,  and  if,  in  competing, 
he  will  study  carefully  the  characteristics  of  prize- 
winning i)rints  every  month,  and  use  the  Guild  corre- 
.spondence  ]>rivilege  freely,  he  cannot  help  but  progress 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

beginners’  contest 


■lANFARV  LANDSCAPE 


Screening  the  Eyes 

The  visibility  of  objects  in  the  diirkrooin  does  not 
depend  merely  upon  the  actual  brightness  of  the  light 
that  may  be  used,  but  also  on  the  condition  of  the  eyes 
at  the  moment,  as  every  photograjiher  realizes.  On 
entering  a darkroom  from  daylight  there  is  very  little 
that  is  visible  at  first;  but  after  ve  have  been  in  for  a 
few  moments  the  eyes  have  adju-sted  themselves  to  the 
feeble  illumination,  and  we  can  see  clearly  things  that 
before  we  could  not  see  at  alt.  To  maintain  this  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  eyes  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  any  strong  light,  and  one  way  in  which 
this  can  be  helped  is  by  so  placing  or  screening  the 
darkroom-lamp  that  it  is  never  looked  at  directly  at  all. 
There  are  different  ways  of  accomplishing  this.  .\  very 
good  one  is  to  place  the  lamp  on  a shelf  above  the  sink 
or  work-bench,  so  that  the  shallow  of  the  shelf  itself 
falls  on  the  place  where  the  sensitive  films  or  jilates  are 
most  exposed,  while  the  height  of  the  lamp  keeps  it  welt 
out  of  reach  of  the  eyes,  .\nother  plan  is  to  have  the 
lamp  on  the  bench  itself,  with  a shade  over  it  to  pre- 


I, A WHENCE  C.  BVCK 


vent  the  light  from  striking  upwards.  'I'he  former  plan 
is  on  the  whole  the  best,  since  not  only  are  the  eyes 
sliaded  from  the  light,  but  the  illumination  is  strongest 
where  it  is  most  wanted  — that  is  to  say,  in  the  room 
generally  — and  weakest  where  it  will  do  most  harm. 
To  get  a good  general  ligliting  all  over  the  room,  how- 
ever, the  lamp  must  be  a large  one,  and  the  walls  also 
must  be  of  a light  color. — Photoi/rupkij  and  Focus. 

Black  Tones  on  Blue-Print  Paper 

PiiiiF.  So.MMEii,  in  ]‘hoiniiraj)hischr  recommends 

the  following  treatment  to  tone  cyanoty|ie  or  blue- 
jirints  to  platinum  lilack.  Bleach  the  prints  in  the 
following  bath,  freshly  made  and  filtered: 

Borax  2.‘5  g.  grains 

.\nirnonia  tf.‘5  g,  grains 

Water  1,000  cc.  .'i.l  ounces 

Wash  well,  and  immerse  in  a saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid,  to  darken.  .\s  in  the  case  of  other  similar 
[irocesses,  it  is  diflicnlt  to  obtain  clear  whites. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 


Subiicrihcrs  and  regular  readers  tvishing  -information 
upon  anij  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  inrited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
3Hd  Botjlslon  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a per.sonal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he 
enclosed. 


rapidly  of  any  developer  and  stains  the  negatives  and 
the  fingers. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  best  developer,  because  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  Probably  the  most  widely  used  metol- 
hydroquinone  developer  is  the  following; 


Hot  water  100  ounces 

Metol 5 ounce 

Hydroquinone 2 ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  12J  ounces 

Potassium  bromide 120  grains 


W.  J.  E. — Among  the  European  lenses  for  sale 
in  this  country,  and  procurable  at  the  present  time, 
are  the  following:  llodenstock  Eurynar;  the  Euryplan; 
Goerz;  Steinheil;  Linear  and  Carl  Zeiss. 

Dr.  H.  T.  M. — The  best  plates  for  radiographic 
work  are  said  to  be  the  Seed,  Wellington  and  Paragon, 
This  is  the  opinion  of  leading  surgeons  and  radiog- 
raphers in  Boston. 

A.  .1.  W. — When  tone  is  important  in  ga.slight-paper 
printing  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  make  uj)  your 
own  developer,  because  in 
the  stock-solution  you  can 
offset  the  (piality  of  the 
water  you  are  using  and 
various  other  local  condi- 
tions. It  should  be  pos- 
sible for  you  so  to  reg- 
ulate your  M.  O- devel- 
oper as  to  obtain  blue- 
black  tones,  but  if  you 
find  it  difficult,  such  de- 
velo])ers  as  Amidol,  Edi- 
nol-Adurol  and  Hydro- 
Duratol  have  a tendency 
to  produce  such  tones. 

As  to  the  M.  Q.  de- 
veloper, increasing  the 
amount  of  carbonate 
slightly  will  cau.se  the  de- 
veloper to  work  more  vig- 
orously and  tend  to  ])ro- 
duce  black  tones  without 
olive  suggestion.  It  is  also 
important  to  use  as  little 
bromide  as  is  required  to 
keep  the  whites  clear,  as 
more  tends  towaril  green- 
ish or  brownish  blacks, 
and  the  amount  varies 
according  to  the  chemical 
comj)osition  of  the  water. 

In  the  case  of  thin  nega- 
tives it  is  e.s.sential  not  to  overtime  in  the  printing,  as 
this  tends  toward  a warm  tone. 

Wk  J.  K. — A metol-hydroquinone  developer 
should  give  no  trouble  about  not  keeping 
well  provided  it  is  made  up  with  pure  water,  fresh 
sulphite  and  kept  in  full  sealed  bottles,  using  several 
small  ones  rather  than  a large  one  only  partly  full.  A 
few  drops  from  a burning  paraffine  candle  will  seal  the 
cork  tightly.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  used 
developer  for  further  service,  do  not  put  it  into  a bottle 
partly  filled  with  new  developer,  but  rather  into  a 
separate  bottle. 

W'liile  p,yro  is  the  most  widely  used  developer  for 
negatives,  and  metol-hydroquinone  for  paircrs,  the 
latter  is  also  excellent  for  negatives.  Byro  is  not  suit- 
able for  papers,  and  may  not  be  saved  for  a .second  use 
for  negative-development  becau.se  it  oxidizes  the  most 


In  cold  weather,  immediately  after  dissolving  the 
chemicals,  add  13  ounces  of  wood-alcohol  to  prevent 
precipitation.  This  developer  will  keep  indefinitely  in 
full  bottles  well  stoppered. 

For  use,  take  1 ounce  of  stock-solution  to  2 ounces 
of  water  for  contrast  gaslight  papers;  1 ounce  of  stock- 
solution  to  4 ounces  of  water  for  soft  and  normal  gas- 
light papers,  and  1 ounce  of  stock-solution  to  6 ounces 
of  water  for  bromide  papers  and  negatives.  For  the 
latter  even  a more  dilute  sohition  may  be  preferable. 
If  warmer  tones  are  preferred,  or  less  contrast  in  nega- 


ONE AUTUMN  MORN 


GUY  E.  OSBORNE 


SECOND  PRIZE  — BEGINNERS  CONTEST 


tives,  the  amount  of  metol  may  be  increased  with  cor- 
responding reduction  of  the  hydroquinone  when  making 
up  the  stock-solution. 

B.  S.  B. — Proper  care  of  tbe  ferrotype-tin 
will  prevent  sticking  of  tbe  print  to  it.  If 

the  tin  has  been  u.sed  for  some  time  the  danger  is 
greater.  To  prevent  this,  prepare  the  tin  as  follows: 
Dissolve  ten  grains  of  beeswax  in  one  ounce  of  benzine. 
Allow  this  to  stand  for  a few  hours,  in  which  time  a 
precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  clear  solution  thus  ob- 
tained .should  be  used  for  polishing  the  tin,  being  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  with  a soft  Canton-flannel  cloth. 
When  the  surface  of  the  tin  has  been  thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  this  preparation,  the  tin  should  be  polished 
with  a piece  of  dry  Canton-flannel  to  remove  as  much 
of  the  beeswax  as  possible.  Occasional  cleaning  of  the 
tin  with  wood-alcohol  is  a precaution  against  sticking. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return- post  age 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  nr  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Piioto-Eua, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  .1.  Prints  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  aildress,  and  be  accompanied  hi/  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


J.  W.  D.  T. — While  the  comi)osition  is  attractive 
your  photograph  of  “Shadow  and  Sunlight”  shows  ex- 
treme contrast  with  little  gradation.  The  sunlit  areas, 
and  particularly  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the  trees, 
are  much  too  white,  probably  the  result  of  overdevelop- 
ment. “The  Edge  of  the  Wood”  also  shows  halation. 

G.  M.  R. — A softer-working  paper  would  improve 
“The  Silent  Places;”  and  why  not  trim  the  print  so 
that  the  water-line  will  be  level? 

J.  H. — “Last  Work  of  the  Day”  is  not  a particularly 
attractive  subject.  It  has  been  enlarged  somewhat  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  detail  in  the  original  negative. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  trim  this  subject  to  a 
horizontal  comi)osition?  Doing  so  would  in  a measure 
mitigate  the  absence  of  a suitable  sky  showing  through 
the  trees. 

S.  A.  W. — “The  Parthenon”  is  unfortunate  in  the 
absence  of  a sky,  the  quality  of  which  would  have  been 
reflected  in  the  water.  Perhaps  a softer-working  pajier 
such  as  Artura  Iris  will  give  greater  richness  to  the  foli- 
age and  soften  the  sky  an<l  water. 

M.  DE  L.  I. — Your  baseball  grovip  is  very  good,  al- 
though a slightly  softer-working  paper  might  be  better 
— a paper  such  as  Artura  Iris. 


“Circus  Day"  was  api)arently  made  with  a soft- 
focus  lens,  and  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  lend  itself 
to  that  sort  of  treatment. 

R.  I.  J. — “Beyond  the  Bridge”  is  unfortunate  in  not 
showing  more  or  less  of  the  bridge  — either  would  be 
an  improvement,  for  the  present  composition  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  the  sulq'ect  is  a bridge,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  attractive  Ijridge. 

II.  P. — Both  of  your  subjects  arc  undertimed  and 
forced  in  development,  and  such  negatives  cannot  be 
successfully  printed  on  a hard-working  paper.  “The 
Glades”  serves  to  show  the  undesirability  of  a light  fore- 
ground together  with  a darker  middle-distance  and 
distance.  The  result  is  to  attract  the  eye  to  something 
unimportant  and  hold  it  there  even  though  the  real 
])icture  is  far  beyond. 

I).  T.— “M  orning  after  the  Shower”  is  too  dark  and 
indistinct,  and  too  much  importance  is  given  to  the  pud- 
dles of  water,  it  they  be  such,  and  not  enough  to  the 
figure  of  the  man. 

K.  I).  S. — “Along  the  Kill”  is  unfortunate  as  a 
composition.  Place  your  finger  over  the  stone  in  the 
foreground  and  see  liow  greatly  it  improves  the  pic- 
ture. Also,  had  you  l)een  back  from  the  shore  somewhat, 
enough  to  include  the  trees  at  the  left  anil  right,  the 
composition  would  have  been  still  further  improved. 

“The  Ilasbrouek  lIou.se”  is  a trifle  crowded  in  the 
space;  a|)parently  the  camera  was  not  level,  although 
the.se  old  hou-ses  are  often  far  our  of  plumb  themselves. 

“Indian  Pij)es”  is  apparently  underexpo.sed  and  per- 
haps forced  in  development.  The  surroundings  are 
much  too  ilark  and  the  flowers  too  white. 

I'he  silhouette  is  excellent,  although  another  pose 
might  i)erhaps  have  been  better  — one  which  would 
seem  more  spontaneous. 

II.  G.  R. — Most  of  the  portraits  you  have  submitted 
indicate  overdevelopment  — the  result  being  absence 
of  detail  in  the  highlights.  somewhat  thin  negative 
is  nece.ssary  in  portrait- 
ure. Exjxi.sure  must  be 
ample,  and  a.  dilute  slow- 
working  developer  is  de- 
sirable. ^’ery  likely  the 
aiqiearance  of  these  sub- 
jects can  be  improved  by 
the  use  of  a soft  ])aper. 

.1.  R.  I'. — .V I t h o u gh 
some  of  your  subjects  are 
mid('rex|io.sed,  notably 
“But  1 go  on  Eorever,” 
they  are,  as  a whole,  {U'int- 
ed  on  too  hard-working 
|)aper.  A softer-working 
paper  would  render  the 
black  less  intense,  give 
gradation  and  much  more 
detail  in  the  whites. 

\V.  J.  II.-  I ndoubted- 
ly  “Old  St.  Paul’s”  is  dif- 
ficult to  iihotograph. 
'I'here  are  evidences  that 
the  church-yard  is  of 
somewhat  limited  area, 
and  for  that  reason  a 
wide-angle  lens  might 
have  pi'oved  beneficial, 
making  it  possible  to  have 
iticluded  the  tip  of  the 
steeple  and  perhaps  to 
have  omitted  the  dis- 
torted leaves  at  the  iqjper 
left-hand  corner. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 

Exi  )ii.sui'e  foi’  average  landseapes  witli  light  foregnmnd,  river-seeiies,  ligdit-eolured  huildiiigs,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  i'oregi’onnd.  For  use  witli  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
l.ie  tables  on  the  oppcjsite  page. 


*Tiiese  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  ligiit  is  in- 
clined to  he  yellow  or  red. 


MONTH  AND  AVEATHKK 
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The  exposures  gpven  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  po.ssilile  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  tlie  amount  of  fight  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  1 or  other  .siihjeets,  nmlti])ly  tlie  exjiosure  for  aii  average  lanclscajte  hy  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  laiidseai)e.s ; .studies  of  ratlier 
heavy  idouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; o])en  lieacli,  liarhor-  and 
shipjiing-se.enes  ; yaclits  under  s:ul ; very 
liglit-colored  objects ; studies  of  dark 
(douds ; snow-scenes  wltli  no  daik  oli- 
jects  ; most  telejihoto-suiijects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  liills  not  tar  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  tog  or  mist ; 
linildings  sliowing  hotii  sunny  and  sliady 
sides  ; well-liglited  street-scenes ; ]>er- 


16 

to 
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sons,  animals  and  moving  olijects  at  least 
tlnrty  feet  away  from  tlie  camera. 

Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; imildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  tlie  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
lieavy  foliage  ; eldjijiing  alioutthe  docks  ; 
red-brick  Imildings  and  otlier  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outiloors  in  tlie  shade. 

Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dai'k  near  objects,  jiarticularly 
Avben  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  tills 
the  ])late  ami  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
(pured. 

Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
interiors  H"t  t'pen  to  the  sky. 
Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PL^XES.  AA'lien  ])lates  otlier  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
mu.st  lie  nuiltiplied  by  tlie  nnmher  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  jilates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


i-i  2 S' 

U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

r ^ ^ 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

X :5 
- 5 • u 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

V.  ..a 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

Tl'e  faclors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  anionnt  of  light  and 
<lark  in  the  snhject ; third,  speed  of  i)late  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  ])hotograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Fel).,  2 to  ,‘5  bright  sunshine,  with  i»late 
from  Cla.ss  1,  11.  U.  Lens,  slop  F 8 (or  1 . S,  4).  In  the 
tal)le  look  for  “Hour,"  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1 1(>  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F 1(1,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  tor  the  F/8  stop  l)y  the  numl)cr  in  the  third  column 
of  the  talile  for  other  stoi)s,  op|)osite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F 10  is  4.  Multiply 
1 10X4=1  4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  oilier  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
tor  average  exposure,  F '8  (’lass  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1 10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  tlie  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  150,  tVy.  350,  tVa, 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  r.  E.  123,  Wy.  250,  Wa, 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho, 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex,  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speeuj 

Class  .3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200.  Wa. 
,\nsco  Film,  N.  C. 

,\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  I’ast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
I’aget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

< lass  1.  P.  E.  111.  Wy.  ISO.  Wa. 
.\merican 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 


Imperial  Non-Filter 

Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  130,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  20x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  C)rlho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

(lassl  1/2.  P.E.  34.  W>.  Ulu.Wa. 
Cramer  .\nchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2.  P.  E.  73,  AVy.  120,  AVa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64.  AVy.  90,  AVa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  (diromatic 
Ilford  Fhnpress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
AA’ellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.E.  56,  AVy.  60,  AVa. 
C'ramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 

Class  8,  P.E.  39,  AVy.  30.Wa. 
('ramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Fs(j.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

I lass  100.  P.  E.  ll.Wy.  Wa. 
Lumiere  .Autochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


By  courtesy  of  those  sterling  artists  the  Gerhard 
Sisters,  of  St.  Louis,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a series 
of  highly  interesting  portraits  in  this  issue.  The  initial 
subject  is  the  man  smoking  a pipe,  and  repeated  on 
page  11,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a genre,  as  the 
dignity  and  seriousness  of  a portrait  are  not  present. 
The  element  of  humor  has  been  expressed  with  sincer- 
ity, and  the  attitude  of  the  subject  is  natural  and 
pleasing.  Owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  camera,  the 
hand  appears  unduly  magnified;  but  this  non-observ- 
ance of  correct  proportions  does  not  seriously  mar  the 
general  artistic  effect.  The  double  lighting  and  illusion 
of  plasticity  show  a command  of  technical  resources. 
Data:  Subject,  Mr.  Roger  Grey,  actor;  11  x 11  Eastman 
portrait-camera;  11-incli  Darlot  portrait-oljjective; 
medium  stop;  .September,  noon;  Cooper  Hewitt  light 
and  daylight;  8 x 10  dryplate;  quickest  bulb-exposure. 

Next  in  this  interesting  scries  conies  the  frontispiece. 
The  pose  of  the  girl  is  dramatic  and  unconventional, 
and  the  general  technique  well-nigh  perfect.  The  ex- 
tended right  hand  seems  to  refer  to  the  petals  which 
have  fallen  from  the  flowers  above.  The  exquisite  de- 
tail in  the  dress  with  its  fur-trimmings  is  due  partly  to 
the  .searching  quality  of  the  artificial  light  used.  Data: 
December,  morning;  dark  day;  Zeis.s-Tessar;  at  full 
opening;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  8 x 10  dryplate;  pyro. 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Lydia  Schilling,  page  1,  is  one  of 
a number  of  the  same  subject  made  by  the  Gerhard 
Sisters.  It  shows  a profile  of  distinct  and  refined 
beauty,  which  lends  itself  to  artistic  portrayal  by  a 
skilled  and  symi)athetic  artist.  The  lighting  is  partic- 
ularly pleasing  in  its  full  and  delicate  gradations,  and 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  classical  character  of  the 
head.  Data:  September;  ll-inch  Darlot  portrait- 
objective;  at  full  opening;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  8 x 10 
dryplate;  pyro.  This,  one  of  the  Gerhard  Sisters’  “ soul  ” 
pictures,  was  selected  for  the  National  Salon,  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention.  The  sitter,  herself  a pho- 
tographer, was  cho.sen  last  March  as  one  of  the  fifty 
“most  beautiful’’  women  in  America. 

The  portrait  of  an  American  exi>lorer  — Dr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Cook  — page  7,  is  correct  to  the  life,  and  one 
of  the  most  notable  successes  of  this  gifted  pair  of  artists. 
It  is  extremely  creditable  to  their  skill  in  delineating 
character.  While  the  pose  is  a conventional  one,  it  may 
be  luiderstood  by  many  to  suggest  that  the  doctor's 
activity  with  the  pen  exceeds  that  of  his  explorations. 
Certainly,  there  .seems  abundant  room  for  him  to  ex- 
I>lain  with  his  pen  certain  experiences  in  his  remarkable 
career.  The  clearly  delineated  countenance,  with  its 
character  emphasized  by  the  searching  quality  of  the 
light  enq)loycd,  affords  a good  opportunity  for  analysis 
and  contemj)lation.  Data:  November,  4 r.M.;  Zei-ss- 
Tes.sar;  at  full  opening;  Cooper  Hewitt  light  and  day- 
light; 2 seconds;  8 x 10  plate;  pyro. 

The  picture  of  a girl  relieved  against  her  own  shadow 
is  very  interesting,  page  8.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  has 
been  used  here  to  produce  an  unusual  effect  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  model  — Cleo  Ga,scoigne,  actress.  Data: 
.Tanuary;  dark  day;  Zei.ss-Tes.sar;  at  full  opening; 
2 seconds;  8x10  dryplate;  pyro;  Cooper  Hewitt  light; 
Eastman  11  x 14  portrait-camera  u.sed  exclusively. 

“The  Steam-Ram,”  page  14,  reveals  the  pictorial 
abilities  of  the  author  to  a greater  extent  than  his  pic- 


ture “A  Sunlit  Porch,”  published  in  our  October  issue, 
and  which  received  the  first  prize  in  the  Round  Robin 
Guild  Competition.  As  Mr.  Krause  had  never  before 
entered  a picture  for  competition  anywhere,  Photo- 
Era  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  this  eminently 
gifted  picture-maker.  The  picture  seizes  and  holds  the 
interest  of  the  beholder.  Its  novelty  of  subject  is  com- 
jielling;  so  is  the  masterly  grasp  and  treatment.  The 
design  is  bold,  but  not  without  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  a violation  of  one  of  the  rules  of  composition 
— the  large  beam  extending  diagonally  across  the  pic- 
ture. But,  as  the  saying  is,  it  depends  upon  who  does 
it,  and  how.  Many  of  my  musical  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  the  use  of  consecutive  fifths  in  musical  har- 
mony used  to  be  considered  ;i  solecism,  and  among 
Beethoven’s  letters,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Beethoven  House,  at  Bonn.  I noticed  one  in  which  the 
master  upbraided  a pupil  for  employing  consecutive 
fifths — “an  unpardonable  crime.”  It  took  a Richard 
Wagner  to  disregard  tradition  and  to  produce  superb 
effects,  and  since  his  day  the  progression  of  perfect 
fifths  is  permissible  under  certain  conditions.  Hence, 
all  will  allow  that  Mr.  Krause’s  license  is  justifiable 
and  needs  no  apology.  The  disposition  of  the  human 
figures  indicates  artistic  judgment,  and  the  sense  of 
height  (elevation  from  the  ground)  is  also  well  sug- 
gested. Data:  A summer  morning;  bright;  Ica  Bebe 
camera,  2J  x 3j  inches;  4f-inch  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  F/6.3; 

second;  Lumiere  Ortho  A;  Eastman  M.  Q.  developer; 
enlargement  of  part  of  negative  on  Cyko  Professional 
Buff. 

Lovers  of  technique  will  find  nothing  to  criticize  in 
Mr.  Ludlum’s  “On  the  Old  Wagon-Road,”  page  16. 
Owners  of  trimming-boards  will,  doubtless,  regret  that 
they  di<l  not  have  a chance  to  cut  a good,  broad  strip  off 
the  bottom  of  the  ])rint  before  it  was  sent  to  the  en- 
graver. There  seems  some  justification  for  that;  but 
the  author  wanted  to  include  as  much  as  possible  of 
that  gracefully  curving  road  with  its  many  shadows  — 
and  who  can  blame  him.^  Data:  March,  11  A.M.;  light 
haze;  5x7  Premo  fitted  with  6:j-inch  Velostigmat; 
stop,  F/16;  C-time  color-screen;  1 second;  5x7  Ortho- 
non  plate;  pyro;  Cyko  Prof,  print. 

Although  the  art-museum,  page  17,  is  as  sharp  as 
sharp  can  be,  one  is  thankful  that  the  reflection  is 
slightly  blurred,  for  perfect  reflections  do  not  appeal  to 
the  artistic  sense.  This  beautiful  row  of  Ionic  columns 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  architectural  gems  in  the 
Hub.  Data:  April  23,  1915,  6 p.ii.;  light,  good  for  the 
time  of  day;  8 x 10  view-camera;  8 x 10  Ross  Rapid 
Symmetrical;  stop,  F/32;  2 seconds;  Standard  Ortho- 
non;  hydro,  (special  formula);  7 x 10  Azo. 

The  portrait  of  a boy,  page  21,  is  one  of  the  best 
Mr.  Frey  has  contributed  to  this  magazine.  The  tone 
of  the  original  print  was  superb  — warm  and  rich.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  no  data. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  John  La  Farge,  American 
painter,  page  22,  is  said  to  have  won  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  artist.  The  halftone  belongs  to  a series  of 
grain-plates  made  for  Photo-Era  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  effect  is  not  altogether  bad,  a certain  breadth  being 
gaineil  by  the  process.  The  hands  are  arranged  in  a 
perfectly  natural  way,  the  left  being  slightly  less  dis- 
tinct than  the  right  — an  advantage  due  to  insufficient 
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depth  of  the  lens.  The  background  is  not  particularly 
disagreeable;  but  might  have  proved  so,  had  the  lens 
revealed  the  detail  of  what  appears  to  have  been  some 
figured  fabric.  The  portrait  is  sufficiently  meritorious 
to  warrant  a desire  to  know  the  identity  of  the  pho- 
tographer. ^Yho  can  enlighten  us.^ 

No  genuine  lover  of  nature  whose  eye  rests  on  Ken- 
neth Hartley’s  magnificent  picture,  page  20,  can  fail  to 
be  moved  by  the  scene  of  grandeur  thus  presented. 
The  beholder  can  easily  imagine  himself  way  up  among 
the  clouds,  and  also  far  beneath  them  — midw'ay,  as 
it  were.  The  intelligent  use  of  a color-screen  by  this 
master-photographer  is  responsible  for  the  variety  and 
fidelity  of  the  different  color-values  in  this  e.xtensive 
and  far-reaching  view.  Data:  June  25,  noon;  14,000  feet 
altitude;  hazy  sun  in  spots;  5x7  Century  camera; 
8j-inch  Cooke  lens;  B.  & J.  ray-filter;  5x7  Orthonon; 
hydro-met ol;  10  x 14  print  on  Enlarging-Cyko. 

The  engrossing  portrayal  of  a Japanese  garden, 
page  34,  would  seem  to  need  color  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  alluring  beauty.  The  j)ictorial  possibil- 
ities among  the  landscape-gardens  of  the  nature-loving 
people  of  Nippon  are  said  to  be  \mlimited;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  typical  profusion  of  flowering  plants  and 
decorative  objects,  it  must  Ire  difficult  for  the  camerist 
to  obtain  a composition  of  artistic  simplicity.  To  fu.se 
these  manifold  attractive  interests  into  an  harmonious 
monochrome  would  seem  to  be  no  easy  task.  Shoji 
Hirai’s  subject,  however,  is  comparatively  unincum- 
bered; but  the  effect  produced  is  one  of  full  sunshine 
rather  than  one  of  conventional  chiaroscuro  with 
elongated  shadows,  or  even  of  diffused  sunlight.  The 
result  shown  here  appears  a trifle  crude,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  color-values.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be 
moved  to  ask  if  Japanese  camerists  make  use  of  color- 
screens  in  their  pictorial  work.  Data:  September  after- 
noon; good  light;  Folding  Ansco;  K.  R.  lens  at  F/IC; 
^‘5  second;  An.sco  film;  M.Q.;  Fnlarging-Cyko  Platinum. 

Photo-Fra  Monthly  Competition 

The  contest  under  consideration  created  considerable 
interest;  but  among  the  numerous  entries  there  were 
not  many  that  indicated  a clear  interpretation  of  the 
subject  — “Garden-Scenes.”  Among  the  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  carry  out  the  idea  were  pictures  of 
single  flowers,  girls  posed  stiffly  among  blossoming 
bushes  or  shrubs  in  the  alleged  act  of  picking  a flower, 
and  views  of  attractive  gardens  but  of  inartistic  design. 
Indeed,  the  jury  found  it  hard  to  choose  a sufficient 
number  of  prints  having  prize-winning  qualities.  This 
explains  the  absence  of  a picture  worthy  to  be  accorded 
the  first  prize.  Considering  the  subject  from  various 
angles  and  with  all  fairness,  I am  forced  to  declare  the 
contest  one  of  the  most  difficult  Photo-Fk.v  has  given 
out  for  some  time.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
art-element  is  required  to  be  plainly  evident.  mere 
technically  excellent  effort  will  iif)t  suffice.  Mr.  Field’s 
portrayal  of  a garden-scene,  page  31,  has  winsome 
qualities  that  are  quite  obvious.  The  i>icture  is  vibrating 
with  sunlight,  and  there  is  spontaneity  and  grace  in  the 
maiden’s  momentary  attitude  of  iilucking  a flower. 
.\cknowledging  the  full  degree  of  charm  that  the  pic- 
ture breathes,  one  is  inclined  to  regret  that  the  artist 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  unfortunate  part 
played  by  the  lady’s  hat.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  yjicture,  although  in  design  it  seems  to 
harmonize  with  the  somewhat  elaborate  robe  of  the 
model,  herself  a vision  of  loveline.ss.  Data:  .\ugust, 
6 P.M.;  filtered  sunlight;  9-inch  soft-focus  lens  at  F/a.ti; 
bulb  exposure;  Seed  30;  pyro-soda;  5x7  Iris  F.  Smooth. 

Quite  different  in  character  and  treatment  from  .Mr. 


Field’s  charming  episode  is  Mr.  Prior's  decorative  de- 
sign, page  33.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  intelligence 
and  precision  of  the  contestant  in  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  subject.  The  picture  represents  the  skill  and  taste 
of  a landscape-architect,  and  the  photographer  has 
performed  his  share  in  a thoroughly  able  manner.  The 
suggestion  of  severity  in  the  lines  of  the  original  design 
would  seem  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  photographer  to 
do  more  with  it  than  Mr.  Prior  has  done,  unless  he 
called  to  his  aid  the  element  of  sunlight  and  shadow, 
or  gave  the  picture  the  value  of  human  interest.  Data: 
.August,  between  10  and  12  a.m.;  bright  light;  5x7 
Korona  camera;  single  element  of  Protar  lens;  14-iuch 
focus;  stop,  IJ.  S.  32;  3-time  ray-filter;  Standard  Ortho- 
non; pyro-soda;  5x7  print  on  Azo  B Hard. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

The  pleasing  snow-,scene,  ]>age  37,  is  due  ])artly  to 
the  use  of  Tuechanical  resources  in  the  irroiluction  of 
certain  artistic  effects  — in  this  ca.se  suppression  of 
detail.  The  arrangement  is  not  tediously  conven- 
tional, and  the  result  jtistifies  the  resort  to  mechanical 
aids.  Data:  January,  1914,  early  afternoon;  soft  sun- 
shine; Of  X 8|  view-camera;  l(!-inch  rear  combination 
of  R.  R.  lens,  at  F/22;  3-time  ray-filter;  3 seconds; 
Standard  Orthonon;  diluted  M.  Q.;  direct  American 
Platinum  print;  two  thicknesses  of  black  silk  over  lens 
for  diffusion. 

Guy  F.  Osborne’s  picture  of  an  autumn-morning, 
page  38,  is  a well-ordered  design.  The  dark  ma.s,ses  are 
arranged  to  produce  a rich,  virile  impression  of  solidity. 
The  corn-shocks  — which  have  served  long  and  faith- 
fully as  ])icture-material  — take  their  places  in  modest 
and  artistic  fashion,  and  form  an  a<lmirable  sequence 
begun  by  the  tree  at  the  left.  The  long,  l)road  shadows 
blend  well  with  the  somber  background,  .so  that  the  dis- 
tant tree,  at  the  right,  seems  a trifle  too  cons|)icuous  in 
its  capacity  as  foil.  Data:  October  23,  1915,  (1.30  a.m.: 
good  sunlight;  14-inch  rear  combination  of  Turner- 
Reich  .\nastigmat;  chiffon  .screen  over  lens;  stop,  10; 
1 second;  5x7  Hammer  Fxtra  Fast;  three-solution 
pyro-soda;  direct  I’rofessional  Buff  Cyko;  5x7  Conley 
camera. 

In  James  Allan’s  “Morning-Light,”  page  39,  there  is 
a judiciously  planned  gradation  — at  least,  such  is  the 
inference  — from  a middle-tone,  including  the  two 
black  posts  in  the  bjreground,  to  the  stiamgest  high- 
light, the  uppermost  cloud.  'Phe  spectacular  cloud- 
formatiou,  which  dominatt's  this  superlj  marine-picture, 
suggests  several  vast  human  shapes  rushing  with  ama- 
zing swiftness  through  the  heav('ns.  The  values  are  true 
ami  the  technique  is  exceptionally  good.  Data:  October 
5,  1915,  7.39  bright  light;  4x5  Reflex  camera; 

7-inch  Goerz  Celor;  stop,  U.  S.  8;  3-time  color-screen; 

second;  Imperial  S.  8.  Ortho;  Duratol;  direct  print 
on  .Argo  Hard  Velours;  Dnratol. 

Talbot  and  the  Incandescent  Gas-Mantle 

Photography  owes  so  much  to  P’ox  Talbot  that  the 
other  researches  of  that  indefatigable  experimenter  are 
apt  to  be  overshadowed.  It  is  known  tliat  he  was  on<' 
of  the  earlie.st  to  give  any  suggestion  of  what  is  now 
known  as  spectrum  analysis;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  it  is  upon  ex])eriments  of  his  that  the  incande.scent 
ga.s-mantle  is  l)ascd.  He  pointed  out,  eighty  years  ago, 
that  paper  couhl  be  soaked  with  certain  salts,  such  as 
calcium  chloride,  and  then  drie<l  ami  the  ])ai)er  liurned 
away,  leaving  a fine  network  of  white  ash  which,  when 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a si)irit-lamp,  gave  out  a brilliant 
light. — Photography  and  Focus. 
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Professional  Amateurs 

The  word  is  paradoxical,  says  Photo(/raphische  In- 
dustrie, and  yet  it  represents  a kind  of  photographic 
activity  that  is  not  at  all  new,  hut  only  now,  during  war- 
time, demands  proper  definition,  because  formerly  the 
term  was  applied  to  those  who  had  not  learned  pho- 
tograjrhy  in  the  regular  way,  but,  not  confining  them- 
selves to  amateur  work,  also  made  a business  of  it. 
In  time  of  peace  the  term  “professional  amateur” 
was  applied  mostly  to  those  who  took  occasional  pho- 
tographs and  to  a certain  extent  worked  as  traveling 
jjhotographers,  and  when  their  activities  reached  a 
certain  point  they  were  required  by  government  regu- 
lation to  take  out  a traveling-license.  Now,  during  the 
war,  however,  the  professional  amateurs  work  in  a 
quite  different  way.  The  scarcity  of  photographic 
help,  on  account  of  the  large  number  called  to  the 
colors,  has  given  rise  to  advertisements  like  the  follow- 
ing in  the  newspapers: 

■ ‘ PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR 

“WANTED,  as  assistant  in  one  of  the  leading 
photographic  studios,  a skilful,  artistic  ama- 
teur photographer  who  has  special  experience 
in  modern  printing-processes.  Please  apply 

at  . . . 

So  long  as  in  Germany  — contrary  to  Austria-Hungary 
— a certificate  of  competency  is  not  required  for  the 
practice  of  photography  as  a business,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  an  amateur  from  working  in  a business  way. 
IJ  lit  when  the  war  is  over  this  kind  of  activity  on  the 
p art  of  the  “ profe.ssional  amateurs”  will  stop,  or  at 
lea.st  be  limited,  because  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
scarcity  of  workmen. 

Home-Exhibitions 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  revival  of  the  custom 
among  amateurs  to  hold  exhibitions  of  their  pictorial 
work  in  their  own  homes,  and  issue  invitations  to 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

There  are  several  pleasant  features  connected  with 
tliese  home-exhibitions.  If  highly  meritorious,  the 
pictures  will  establish  or  extend  the  reputation  of  the 
exhibitor.  To  increase  the  sociability  of  the  function, 
light  refreshments  or  afternoon-tea  could  be  served. 
Incidentally  the  wife,  mother  or  sister  of  the  host  will 
have  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  meet  his  jiersonal 
friends.  In  any  event  it  may  afford  the  lady  a jileasant 
diversion  from  her  monotonous  household-duties. 

If  he  so  desires,  the  exhibitor  can  utilize  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  to  sell  his  pictures,  be  the  object 
personal  jirofit  or  charity,  .^s  to  the  prices  to  be  charged, 
that  depends  on  circumstances.  Exorbitant  prices,  with 
little  hojie  to  make  many  sales,  might  mean  that 
the  host  is  a pictorialist  of  high  rank;  whereas  the  ab- 
sence of  jirices,  that  he  was  [lurely  an  amateur. 

In  any  event,  it  will  not  occur  to  the  exhibitor  to 
revive  the  silly  custom  of  an  erstwhile  Boston  amateur 
— an  cfl'eminate  freak  — to  in.sist  that  his  guests  ap- 
proach each  picture  with  a deferential  air,  one  hand 
carrying  a lily  and  the  other  a lighted  candle. 

If  the  amateur  wants  to  go  a step  further,  or  to  as- 
sume an  un.selfish,  altruistic  attitude,  he  can  devote 
these  home-exhibitions  to  the  works  of  eminent  pic- 


torialists,  a one-man  show  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka,  Dr. 
F.  F.  Sornberger  or  Karl  Struss,  or  by  professional 
]iractitioners,  such  as  the  Gerhard  Sisters,  Eugene 
Ilutchimson  or  J.  H.  Field,  being,  perhaps,  more  dis- 
tinctive than  a collection  of  pictures  by  various  artists. 

The  Painter’s  Conception  of  a Still-Life 

A coRREspoxDEXT,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with 
Mr.  Bradford’s  still-life  pictures,  in  December  Photo- 
Era,  wonders  if  painters  observe  the  laws  of  simplicity 
in  jiresenting  subjects  of  this  character.  I am  sorry  to 
say,  no,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe.  The  still- 
life  pictures  by  Dutch  artists  of  the  old  school  that  are 
scattered  throughout  the  art-museums  of  Europe  are 
generally  over-crowded  with  objects  — game,  vege- 
tables and  kitchen-utensils,  piled  into  an  heterogeneous 
mass.  The  painters  of  to-day  are  more  reasonable  in  the 
creation  of  their  designs.  Still,  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  most  pictures  of  this  class,  particularly  in 
meaning  and  sentiment. 


A STII.L-I.IFE  WITH  UOURLE  INTEREST 


A still-life  in  a collection  of  pictures  by  Boston  art- 
ists, exhibited  in  the  Hub  recently,  was  not  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  logic  of  design.  The  central  object 
was  half  of  a ham,  with  a fork  stuck  in  at  the  top. 
Lying  in  front  of  it,  on  a gray-colored  plate,  were  two 
large,  dried  herrings.  Close  to  these  viands  lay  half  of  a 
French  loaf  and,  on  the  other  side,  an  empty  goblet,  a 
jieeled  onion  and  a fork.  Behind  this  group  was  a large, 
gray  water-pitcher.  The  plate  rested  on  a large,  white 
napkin,  which,  in  its  immaculate  whiteness,  hung  down 
in  front  of  the  table,  aiul  was  easily  the  most  conspic- 
uous feature  of  the  composition.  The  picture  impressed 
one  as  a cold,  perfunctory  and  totally  artificial  arrange- 
ment. While  not  exactly  incongruous,  the  various  ob- 
jects did  not  seem  to  constitute  a logical  picture  of 
spontaneous,  convincing  design.  The  artist  may  have 
intended  to  represent  the  remains  of  a baehelor’s  re- 
past, all  huddled  together;  but  the  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects prevented  the  creation  of  a simple,  forceful  and 
logical  composition.  As  John  J.  Enneking,  the  eminent 
]>ainter,  has  sai<l  quite  truthfully,  “The  average  painter 
can  well  afford  to  take  a leaf  out  of  the  note-book  of 
the  progressive  photo-pictorialist.  He,  too,  is  striving 
for  unity  in  composition,  and  sometimes  succeeds  won- 
<lerfully  well.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 

are  solicited  for  publication 


Pictorial  Photographs  at  the  Print-Gallery 

A LARGE  collection  of  prints  hy  eminent  American 
photo-pictorialists  — professionals  and  amateurs  — 
was  shown  at  the  Print-Gallery,  707  Fifth  Avenue, 
Xew  A’ork,  December  1 to  31.  Preparations  had  been 
made  to  display  the  {ihotographs  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  and  the  entire  show  produced  an  artistically 
pleasing  and  inspiring  effect.  Most  of  the  prints  were 
for  sale,  the  prices  varying  from  $3.50  to  $50;  and  a 
5x8  landscape,  “Near  Amalfi,”  by  Karl  Strnss,  was 
marked  $75.  A large  number  of  prints  were  sold.  The 
exhibition,  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  a remarkable 
one,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Among  the  ex- 
hibitors were  Hilda  Altschul,  Dwight  A.  Davis,  Arnold 
Genthe,  John  IV.  Gillies,  Louis  A.  Goetz,  Forman 
Hanna,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  Chas.  R.  Keeler,  \Y.  II 
Rabe,  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka,  Geo.  H.  Seeley,  Karl  Struss, 
Thibaudeau,  Floyd  Vail,  Bertrand  H.  AVentworth, 
Clarence  H.  AVhite,  Roger  R.  AVhitman,  Mary  AY. 
AA'iltse  and  AA’m.  S.  Young. 

W.  A.  Taprell 

The  photographic  trade  has  sustained  another  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  AAh  A.  Taprell,  of  Taprell,  Loomis  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  card-mount  manufacturers,  who 
passed  away  November  14  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park, 
Chicago,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight.  Rorn  in  Rath, 
Somersetshire,  England,  Mr.  Taprell  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Chicago  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  during 
which  his  charming  personality  made  for  him  a wide 
circle  of  friends  there  and  throughoiit  the  country,  for 
his  business-activities  were  nation-wide. 

A Photographic  Hall  of  Honor  for  Soldiers 

A NOTEWORTHY  proposition  has  been  ma<le  lyy  Profes- 
sor Kampfmayer,  of  Geibsdorff,  Schles.swig,  who  has 
called  tipon  his  fellow-townsmen  to  obtain  the  ])hoto- 
graphs  of  all  soldiers  of  the  place  who  have  been  called 
to  the  front.  These  are  to  be  ]>laced  in  a specially  built 
hall,  as  a reminder  of  the  brave  men  who  are  fighting 
for  their  country.  Not  a bad  idea. 

Mr.  Bill  Entertains  the  Camera  Club  of 
Cincinnati 

On  the  evening  of  November  27  the  members  of  the 
Camera  C lub  of  Cincinnati  were  entertaineil  by  .1.  An- 
thony Bill  at  his  stmlio,  122  AA’est  Fourth  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  Air.  Bill  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
high-class  artist  in  portraiture,  especially  of  beautiful 
women,  and  his  guests  were  well  entertaineil  by  the 
in.spection  of  his  studio  and  pictures.  Later  the  stmlio 
was  tran.sformed  into  an  exhibition-hall,  and  a lanterii- 
.slide  lecture  on  “Photography  as  a Pastime"  was  de- 
livered by  Air.  Ct.  a.  Ginter,  secretary  of  the  club,  the 
slides  having  been  made  by  club  members.  Air.  Bill 
then  servefl  an  excellent  luncheon  in  an  adjoining  room, 
which  was  much  enjoyed.  The  guests  one  and  all  came 
away  strong  in  the  conviction  that  their  gracious  host 
is  a wide-awake  and  skilful  photographer. 


Frank  Scott  Clark,  Artist 

Frank  Scott  Clark,  of  Detroit,  owes  much  of  his 
executive  ability  as  an  artist-photographer  to  his  train- 
ing and  experience  as  a painter.  The  exhiliition  held 
by  the  Scarab  Club  in  the  Detroit  Aluseum  of  Art, 
December  1 to  20,  1015,  consisted  of  paintings  exclu- 
sively of  Michigan  painters,  including  three  by  Air. 
Clark;  viz.,  “Scituate-Twilight,”  “The  North  Coun- 
try” and  “Golden  Sunset.”  The  beautiful  catalog  of 
the  exhibition  included,  among  other  illustrations,  one 
of  Air.  Clark’s  “Scituate-Twilight,”  which  suggests  a 
nobility  of  conception,  poetic  sentiment  and  command 
of  technical  resources  that  one  would  expect  of  a por- 
trait-photographer of  Air.  Clark's  distinguished  rank 

William  H.  Rau  as  a Lecturer 

AA’illi.am  II.  Rau,  the  well-known  all-around  expert 
photograj)her,  spoke  on  invitation  before  the  Cadets 
at  the  U.  S.  Alilitary  Academy  at  AA’cst  Point,  recently, 
on  photography,  and  included  a large  numlx'r  of  pic- 
tures of  travel  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and,  in  fact, 
around  the  world,  with  the  .American  Transit  of  Ahmus- 
Exposition,  and  another  trij)  up  the  Nile  to  the  Second 
C ataract,  thence  going  over  the  desert  of  Arabia  through 
Syria  and  througli  Palestine.  He  also  talked  on  British 
Columbia  and  Yellowstone  Park,  showing  only  excep- 
tionally good  pictures  and  giving  a general  idea  of  the 
various  kinds  of  work  done  by  ])hotogra])hers,  like  him- 
self, who  are  termed  “commercial.”  He  also  introduced 
some  pictures  that  were  made  for  advertising  and  for 
law-suits,  making  the  entertainment  one  of  great 
pleasure  and  sati.sfaction  to  his  listeners,  who  completely 
filled  the  large  auditorium. 

The  Doctor’s  Advice 

Inexor.vble  examiner,  after  diagnosis:  "I  find  that 
your  osseous  bichromate  dclleclor  reverberates  against 
the  inferior  maxillary  of  the  altruistic  kodak  region. 
•Also  the  pyro-s|)le!iius  collides  too  frequently  with  tlic 
hyjiodermic  sartoriiis  major.  I advise  vigorous  exercise 
in  the  open  air.” 

AA'eakly  camcrist  (greatly  alarmed):  “AA'hat  would 
you  advi.se.  Doctor?” 

Doctor:  “Get  a |)lace  on  the  Boston  traffic-squad." 

Exhibition  of  Color-Photographs  and 
Alonochromes 

.An  excellent  and  interesting  exhibition  of  color- 
photogra])hs  was  held  by  the  Newark  Alu.seum  .Associa- 
tion, in  Newark,  N.  .1.,  November  1(1  to  Decembi'r  (1. 
d’here  were  portraits  by  Clara  E.  Si|)])rell  and  I . S. 
Kahn,  landscapes  and  interior  work  by  Paul  L.  .Ander- 
son, Karl  Strnss,  Frank  B.  Bill,  George  B.  Ibdiistcr 
ami  others. 

In  a<hlitiou  there  Avas  ;i  collection  of  new  mono- 
(hrf>mes  by  Clarenci-  H.  AA  hite.  Paul  L.  Anderson,  .Alice 
P>oughto7i,  Clara  E.  Sipprcll  and  Airs.  AA'alter  Harvey. 
Edward  H.  Dickson  showed  a number  of  his  admirable 
phantom-figure  j)latimnu  prints. 
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A rONVlN(  ING  POSTGAR  D-ADVER  TISEMEA  r 


The  Gerhard  Sisters’  Studio 

Those  remarkal)le  artists  tlie  Gerhard  Sisters,  of  St. 
Louis,  speeimens  of  wlio.se  work  adorn  tliis  i.ssue,  are 
progressive  Imsiness  women.  The  aecomjianying  grou]} 
of  views  of  their  attractive  stiulio  is  in  the  form  of  a 
postcard,  whicli  is  .sent  in  the  mail  to  patrons,  friends 
or  any  one  who  appreciates  photographic  excellence. 

Galveston  Photographers  Organize 

'1'nE  professional  photographers  and  dealers  in  photo- 
supplies  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  are  living  uj)  to  the  repu- 
tation of  that  lu’ogressive  state.  Realizing  that  co- 
operation will  work  wonders  they  have  formed  an  organ- 
ization for  mutual  henefit,  through  which  they  intend  to 
eilucate  the  pid)lic  in  the  many  advantages  of  photog- 
raphy in  every  line  of  Imsiness.  The  organization  will 
he  known  as  The  Professional  Photographers’  Associa- 
tion of  Galveston,  and  its  oflicers  are  as  follows:  Paul 
Naschke,  president;  C.  R.  Smith,  first  vice-])resident ; 

K.  Gregg,  second  vice-jiresident;  N.  V.  Clark,  secre- 
tary; Paul  Verkin,  Sr.,  treasurer.  Advertising-coniinit- 
tee:  If.  II.  Morris,  C.  B.  Smith,  Joseph  Maurer. 

It  is  good  to  have  money  and  the  things  that  money 
can  huy;  hut  it  is  good  also  to  check  u]),  once  in  a 
while,  and  find  out  whether  you  are  missing  some  of 
the  things  that  money  can't  luiy. — The  Printimj  Art. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Dolls’  Day.  By  Carine  Cadby.  Illustrated  with 
29  photographs  by  Will  Cadby.  Crown,  8vo.  Price, 
cloth,  in  England,  18d.  London:  Mills  & Boon,  Ltd. 
How  Charles,  Belinda  and  the  baby,  doll-children  of 
little  eight-year-old  Stella,  came  to  life  in  her  dreams  in 
response  to  a wish;  how  they  ran  away,  and  the  many 
thrilling  adventures  they  had  with  a cat,  a rabbit,  a 
dog,  a squirrel  and  a strange  girl  in  the  neighboring 
fields  and  woods  before  finding  their  w^ay  back  to  their 
anxious  little  mother  provides  subject-material  for  a 
charming  story  for  little  girls  of  vivid  imagination  and 
mother-instinct.  Written  as  only  Carine  Cadby  can 
write  it,  and  illustrated  with  twenty-nine  specially  posed 
photographs  by  Will  Cadby,  the  volume  provides  a 
gift-book  of  exceptional  character  for  youthful  read- 
ers. Several  interesting  facts  about  the  making  of  the 
illustrations  are  described  by  the  authors  themselves 
in  the  “London  Letter”  on  another  page. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography.  1915- 
Volume  XXX.  Edited  by  Percy  Y.  Howe.  328  pages* 
with  copious  illustrations  in  black  and  in  tint.  Price, 
paper,  75  cents.  Cloth,  $1.25.  New  York;  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  Street,  sole  sales-agent. 
The  latest  edition  of  our  ever-welcome  and  only 
American  photographic  annual  has  just  come  to  hand, 
more  thoroughly  American  than  ever  before,  for  one 
notices  the  absence  of  a few  former  English  and  Euro- 
pean contributors,  doubtless  tlue  to  the  war.  As  a 
whole  the  work  comjirises  a diverse  and  carefully  chosen 
miscellany,  covering  most  of  the  commonly  practised 
branches  of  photography. 

This  year  the  important  and  helpful  text  seems  to 
take  jH-ecedence  over  the  illustrations,  and  the  student 
will  find  much  of  value  to  interest  him  in  the  con- 
tributed articles  of  the  following  well-known  men: 
Sidney  Allan,  J.  A.  Anderson,  Paul  Lewis  Anderson, 
A.  H.  Beardsley,  C.  H.  Claudy,  William  S.  Davis, 
Charles  E.  Eairman,  William  Eindlay,  G.  T.  Harris, 
T.  W.  Kilmer,  M.D.,  A.  Lockett,  Alarcus  G.  Lovelace, 
C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  Malcolm  I).  Miller,  M.D.,  Harry 
G.  Phister,  II.  D’Arcy  Power,  M.D.,  Henry  F.  llaess, 
E.  M.  Steadman  and  E.  J.  Wall,  E.R.P.S. 

The  Illustrations  in  black,  of  which  there  are  many, 
are  good,  but  the  inserts  on  dull-fini.sh  India-tint  paper, 
although  excellent  subjects,  appear  in  a few-  instances 
to  have  suffered  somewliat  at  the  hands  of  the  printer 
or  engraver,  or  both.  Among  those  workers  especially 
w-ell  represented  may  be  mentioned:  William  Arm- 
bruster.  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Alice  Boughton,  Rupert 
Bridge,  F.  O.  Butler,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Mary  Carnell, 
Harold  Cazneaux,  Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  Rudolf  Eicke- 
meyer,  S.  P.  Emerlck,  Louis  Elecken.stein,  .lohn  Wallace 
Gillies,  Goodlander  Sisters,  G.  T.  Harris,  G.  W.  Harting, 
Knaffl  & Bro.,  William  T.  Knox,  Warren  R.  Laity, 
F.  Muhr,  Carl  A.  Peterson,  J.  R.  Peterson,  Ira  D. 
Schwarz,  George  Steele  Seymour,  Kate  Smith,  Karl 
Struss,  Sidney  V.  Webb,  Clarence  H.  White,  John  M. 
Whiteliead,  S.  H.  Willard,  Rev.  H.  H.  Williams. 
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LONDON  LETTER 


CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


Mr.  Fxjrley  Lewis,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Pho- 
tographic Society,  has  an  exhibition  of  portraits  at  the 
Camera  Club.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of 
the  best  portrait-work  done  in  England  is  on  view. 
Most  of  it  is  technically  flawless  and  artistically  dis- 
tinguished. Mr.  Furley  Lewis  has  done  a fine  work 
for  photography,  as  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  raised 
the  standard  of  portraiture  and  who  show  its  possi- 
bilities to  reveal  more  than  the  mere  surface  of  the  sit- 
ter. Our  invitation-card  stated  that  we  were  invited 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  to  a private  view  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  promptly  at  four  o’clock  on  that  day  one 
of  us  arrived  at  the  Camera  Club.  There  seemed  to  be 
a little  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  official  who  received 
us,  and  he  referred  to  the  rule  that  forbids  ladies  to 
enter  in  the  afternoon.  But  we  protested;  were  not 
rules  relaxed  for  a private  view?  It  seemed  so,  for  we 
were  admitted.  But,  alas!  where  was  the  gay  private- 
view  crowd?  Three  somewhat  injured-looking  mem- 
bers were  sitting  reading,  and,  except  for  the  intrusion 
of  the  feminine  representative  of  “The  London  Let- 
ter,” they  had  the  photographs  all  to  themselves. 
Naturally,  we  tip-toed  around  and  made  a hasty  re- 
treat; for  evidently  there  was  a mistake  somewhere, 
and  this  must  be  our  excuse  for  not  giving  the  exhibi- 
tion more  space. 

Sven  Hedin’s  book,  “With  the  German  Armies  in 
the  West,”  has  lately  been  translated  into  English, 
and  it  is  the  photographic  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  a great  number,  that  will  interest  our  readers. 
These  strike  us  as  extraordinarily  bad.  We  all  know 
that  Sven  Hedin  is  a great  explorer;  but  he  certainly  is 
a very  poor  photographer.  There  are  several  archi- 
tectural subjects  taken  in  Belgium,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  structures  run  towards 
each  other  at  the  top.  This  is  even  the  case  with  an 
interior  of  Malines  Cathedral,  where  the  beautiful  col- 
umns are  made  to  lean  inwards  in  a most  eye-straining 
manner.  One  would  have  thought  that  a truthful  por- 
trait of  the  havoc  wrought  by  (Tcrman  shells  would 
have  been  sufficient,  but  Sven  Hedin  has  added  tech- 
nical horrors  of  his  own.  Again,  in  his  “set  pieces” — 
mostly  photographs  of  soldiers  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  absorbing  and  awful  work  of  actual  fighting  — 
we  find  very  little  that  is  convincing.  In  one  of  these, 
called  “Gun-Crew  Getting  Ready  to  Fire  on  a British 
Destroyer,”  we  are  shown  some  sailors  posed  around 
a gun  in  the  most  approved  photograpliic  attitudes. 
All  but  one  are  staring  at  the  camera,  and  as  the  gun 
is  pointing  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  the  effect 
is  ludicrous.  Now  we  know  from  personal  experience 
that  posed  photographs  can,  and  often  do,  represent  a 
subject  more  truly  than  snapshots  of  the  real  thing; 
but  the  models  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  photographer  needs  to  work  a good  deal 
harder  than  Sven  Hedin  evidently  did  if  pictures  are 
to  be  saved  from  being  comic  when  they  are  intended 
to  be  quite  serious. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  second  in  com- 
mand of  Stefans.son’s  new  venture  into  the  unknown 
parts  of  the  Arctic  is  a photogTapher,  Wilkins  by  name, 
of  Adelaide,  .Australia.  He  joined  the  earlier  expedition 
without  any  previous  experience,  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  its  most  valuable  members. 

.A  little  book  for  children,  called  “The  Dolls’  flay,” 


has  just  been  published  by  Mills  and  Boon  (Rupert 
Street  W.).  It  is  in  a way  somewhat  of  a novelty  in 
three  directions.  First,  there  are  twenty-nine  full-page 
reproductions  of  photographs  illustrating  the  adven- 
tures, which  are  told  in  a hundred-page  story,  of  three 
dolls  that  come  to  life  for  a day.  Second,  these  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  on  a matte-surface,  cream- 
tinted  paper  — much  nearer  in  effect  to  a direct  sepia 
platinum  print  than  the  usual  glossy  halftone  repro- 
duction. Third,  it  is  published  at  the  “war-price”  of 
eighteen  pence. 

It  is  only  fair  to  confide  to  the  reader  that  the  writers 
of  this  letter  are  the  joint  authors  of  this  little  book, 
and  that  before  publication  both  the  story  and  the  pic- 
tures were  tested  upon  sundry  small  friends,  not  with- 
out success.  Those  who  know  children  must  have 
noticed  their  avidity  for  realism.  We  have  observed  a 
young  miss  of  eight  years  stand  politely  cold  and  un- 


ILLUSTRATION  FROM  “tHE  DOI.Ls’  DAY  ” WILL  CADBY 


convinced  before  a beautiful  drawing  of  a situation 
that  should  have  been  thrilling.  But  show  her  a pho- 
tograph  of  .a  rabbit  and  a.  dog  in  actmal  confab,  and  the 
expression  alters  at  once.  If  the  same  little  girl  is  pressed 
for  a reason  for  her  interest  in  the  photograph,  she  will 
Iirobalily  say  that  she  likes  it  because  it  looks  so  real  it 
must  be  true.  Of  course,  we  grown-ups  (especially  the 
photograjihers  among  us)  know  the  fallacy  of  relying 
implicitly  on  the  truth  of  photography;  but  there  .seems 
no  vali<l  reason  to  disillusion  the  children.  The  .sensible 
course  is  to  take  the  hint  that  photography  appeals  to 
the  youthful  imagination,  and  put  it  in  pr.actice  by 
using  the  yirocess  more  widely  in  the  illustrating  of 
children’s  books. 

Messrs,  (’onstal)le  have  just  brought  out  a cheap 
edition  (2  shillings)  of  “A  Chihl’s  Day,”  first  published 
three  years  back  at  .5  shillings,  written  by  W.  do  La 
Mare  and  illustrated  by  the  present  writers,  and  the 
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very  fact  of  this  reissue  is,  to  a certain  extent,  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  photographs  with  children. 

Most  English  photographers  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  F.  ('.  Tilney.  He  has  always  been  a sound  and 
conscientious  though  friendly  critic  of  photography. 
Messrs.  Dent  are  bringing  out  a book  by  him  called 
“The  Appeal  of  the  Picture.”  Mr.  Tilney,  besides  be- 
ing a painter,  has  for  fifteen  years  been  engaged  in  art- 
teaching  and  art-criticism.  His  activities  have  been 
directed  towaials  two  classes  of  students  — the  scholar 
of  the  art -school  and  the  pictorial  photographer.  Con- 
sequently his  book,  which  is  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  ])icture-making,  will  be  as  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  the  serious  worker  with  the  camera  as  to  the 
painter. 

This  is  the  most  important  publishing-month  of  the 
year  in  London,  which  mu.st  be  our  excuse  for  devoting 
so  much  of  our  letter  to  books  with  a photographic 
interest. 

The  Camera 

Fair  women  seek  to  chronicle 
'I’lieir  charms  of  outward  grace. 

While  you  in  mood  ironical 
Depict  a hidden  face; 

Or  mark  the  wrinkle’s  stealthy  path 
Beneath  the  fingers  of  your  wrath. 

But  when  a baby  comes  to  you. 

By  loving  mother  sent. 

There ’s  nothing  left  for  you  to  do 
But  swiftly  to  relent. 

And  place  on  record  here  below 
The  secrets  which  the  angels  know. 

H.  S.  Haskins,  in  The  New  York  Svn. 

The  Columbus  Photo-Group 

The  Columbus  Photo-groui),  one  of  the  most  recent 
photographic-coteries,  held  an  interesting  exhibition 
and  meeting,  November  12,  191.5.  Out  of  a total  of 
twenty-eight  prints,  submitted  by  members,  the 
Hanging-Committee  pas.scd  upon  and  accepted  nine- 
teen prints,  mimely: 

“Morning  Sun.shine,”  by  Ward  Amos;  “Along  the 
Creek  Road,”  N.  C.  D.  Martin;  “Birches,”  W.  P. 
Little;  “Sjiringhou.se,”  J.  W.  Newton;  “By  St.  Mary’s,” 
Florizel  Smith;  “The  Edge  of  the  Woods,”  “A  Country 
Road”  and  “Beeches,”  Francis  Herbert;  “The  Phillips 
Brooks  Memorial,”  A.  L.  Kidd;  “The  Lily,”  “Snow- 
bound,” “The  Brook”  and  “Poplars,”  P.  V.  Burington; 
“Sunshine  and  Shadow,”  Lawrence  Randall;  “The 
Bridge,”  Frank  Hollowood;  “The  Lone  Traveler”  and 
“The  .\p])roaching  Storm,”  E.  B.  Rowe. 

At  the  December  meeting  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
color-photography  by  Me.ssrs.  Little,  Henderson  and 
Newton,  a regular  ])rint-show,  and  criticism  by  the 
1 langiug-Conimittee. 

A commendable  feature  of  this  club  is  the  novel 
method  of  criticism  by  a special  committee  appointed 
by  the  club,  and  submitted  to  members,  so  that  they 
may  be  guided  in  selecting  the  best  pictures  for  the 
annual  exhibit  for  the  year  191(>. 

At  the  .January  meeting  the  Secretary  will  submit  a 
recapitulation  of  the  work  in  l!)1.5,showing  in  detail  the 
number  of  prints  submitti'd,  the  number  of  members 
pre.-eiit,  the  avenige  attendanee  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  prints  at  each  meeting. 

'J’he  outlook  for  the  year  ItIKi  is  very  encouraging, 
as  the  members  are  working  together  with  intelligence, 
energy  and  harmony. 


The  B.  Y.  M.  G.  Union  Camera  Club 
Annual  Show 

The  annual  exhibition  of  photographs  by  members 
of  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  Camera 
Club  was  held  December  7-11,  1915.  The  display, 
which  was  very  representative,  was  divided  into  five 
classes  — Landscape,  Marine,  Portraiture,  General 
and  Genre.  The  quality  shown  was  very  creditable, 
and  much  of  it  was  superior  in  originality  and  treat- 
ment to  that  of  several  professional  members. 

The  awards,  blue  and  red  ribbons  for  first  and  second 
prizes,  were  made  by  a jury  consisting  of  the  leading 
two  women  photographers  and  an  artist  of  Greater 
Boston  — Miss  Clarissa  Ilovey,  chairman.  Miss  Mary 
Patten  and  .Jean  Oliver.  The  winners  were : Landscape 
— F.  W.  Hill,  M.  L.  Vincent;  Marine  — H.  C.  Shaw, 
H.  I.  Saunders;  Portraiture  — A.  Hammond,  M.  L. 
Vincent;  General  — A.  Hammond,  H.  B.  Turner; 
Genre  — H.  I.  Saunders,  Louis  Astrella. 

Although  a competitive  exhibition  in  which  prizes 
are  awarded  always  causes  more  or  less  dissatisfaction 
among  the  contestants,  it  may  be  said  that  in  this 
instance  cordial  good  feeling  existed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  on  account  of  the  awards.  Never- 
theless, it  is  our  honest  opinion,  shared  by  other  critics, 
that  the  jury  did  not  appear  to  have  exercised  the  best 
possible  judgment,  for  Mr.  Hill’s  successful  picture  — 
which  showed  a lack  of  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
soft-focus  lens  — was  surpassed  easily  by  two  other 
pictures  by  him;  and  Mr.  Saunders’  genre-picture  — 
two  little  girls  dressed  entirely  in  white  playing  on  the 
sand  — was  distinctly  inferior  to  another  picture  of  a 
little  girl  sitting  on  the  beach,  and  which,  on  account 
of  its  decided  merit,  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of 
Photo-Era. 

Many  of  the  pictures  shown  above  bore  evidence  of 
hasty  preparation,  or  no  preparation  at  all,  and  were 
marked  by  absence  of  artistic  composition.  The  inju- 
dicious placement  and  lighting  of  the  human  figure  in 
landscape,  the  utter  unfitness  or  incongruity  of  the 
costume  (glaring  white  shirtwaists,  hats  or  hair- 
ribbons),  no  sen.se  of  proportion,  absence  of  true  color- 
values  and  the  adjustment  of  the  picture-planes, 
multiple  points  of  interest,  are  still  marked  faults  that 
merit  serious  consideration  from  these  careless  workers. 
One  finds  such  in  every  club.  They  need  a helping 
hand  from  capable  fellow-members. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is  sixty-five  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  showing  a marked  increase  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  condition  of  the  clubs  evinces  an  energetic 
and  wholesome  activity,  which  augurs  well  for  its  future 
welfare. 

American  Photographer  War-Nurse 

Miss  Lina  Moritz,  who  attended  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Photography  in  1902,  is  now  serving  as  a Red 
Cross  nurse  in  the  European  War. 

A Pupil  of  Daguerre  Dies 

Gustav  Moses,  the  oldest  photographer  of  New 
Orleans,  died,  October  2.‘5,  at  the  age  of  79.  Born  in 
Speyer,  he  came  to  America  with  his  father  when  nine 
years  old.  The  father  had  been  a clo.se  friend  and  pupil 
of  Daguerre,  and  taught  his  son  the  daguerreotype 
process  as  .soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  work  it  intelli- 
gently. Most  persons  of  prominence  in  Louisiana  since 
1849  have  posed  either  for  the  father  or  son. 

Has  any  one  seen  Blue  Beard.^ 
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The  terrible  events  which  so  unexpectedly  made  a 
shambles  first  of  Belgium  and  later  of  northern  France 
very  naturally  interrupted  the  publication  of  all 
photographic  and  many  other  magazines  in  the  French 
language.  Normal  business-activities  of  every  sort 
were  neglected,  paralyzed  or  abandoned  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  Poor  Belgium!  The  last  copy  we  re- 
ceived of  the  Bulletin  de  V Association  Beige  de  Photog- 
raphie,  always  so  welcome  among  our  foreign  ex- 
changes, is  dated  June,  1914,  and  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  de  la  SociM  Franfaise  de  Photographic  was 
also  discontinued  with  the  July  issue  of  the  same  year. 
Although  the  latter  periodical  did  not  suffer  the  fate  of 
its  Belgian  cotemporary,  it  became  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Se>cieti  because  of  the  large  number 
of  members  mobilized. 

However,  the  last  foreign  mail  has  brought  to  us  an 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  Franfais  dated  August,  1914,  to 
November,  1915,  and  containing  the  encouraging  an- 
nouncement that  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Soci6U 
will  be  resumed,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  indicate  that  affairs  south 
of  that  fortified  line  known  as  “the  front”  are  again 
assuming  semblance  of  former  times.  Thus  do  nations 
accustom  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  long  wars. 

This  current  issue  contains  much  of  interest  to  every 
Frenchman  and,  indeed,  to  the  world,  chief  among  the 
items,  perhaps,  being  the  brave  showing  made  by  pho- 
tographers. Many  members  of  the  SociiU  Franfaise 
have  joined  the  colors,  including  President  Deslandres 
and  Vice-presidents  of  the  .\dministration-Council  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Houdaille  an<l  General  Joly,  all  of  whom 
have  rendered  eminent  service.  Indeed,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Houdaille  has  recently  been  raised  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
Secretary,  M.  Cousin,  entered  the  telegraphic  service, 
and  with  the  rank  of  Captain  of  Territorial  Artillery 
has  contributed  important  work  for  the  aviation-corps. 
-\lso  a studio-employee,  Maurice  Guedon,  has  utilized 
his  knowledge  of  photography  to  good  purpose  in 
microphotography. 

There  have  lieen  casualties,  too,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Soeiitf^  Franfaise  to  publish  a Livrc  d'Or 
containing  the  names  of  all  members  mentioned  in  the 
orders  of  the  day,  decorated  with  the  War  Cross,  Mili- 
tary Medal  or  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as  well  as  those 
wounded  or  killed  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
Prominent  among  these  will  be  inscribed  Jean  Blein, 
professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  Louis-le-Grand 
College.  .\s  .\djutant  of  the  Third  Territorial  Regiment 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  fighting  about  .\rras  in 
September  and  October,  and  later,  as  Sub-lieutenant  at 
the  head  of  a section  of  niitrailleuses  in  Flanders,  met  a 
glorious  death  while  protecting  the  retreat  of  his  men, 
gun  in  hand,  because  of  an  unexpected  accident  to  their 
mitrailleuse. 

M.  ^^allon,  a member  of  the  SoriHi,  mourns  the  loss 
of  his  son,  an  auxiliary  physician,  while  caring  f(jr  a 
wounded  man  in  a first-line  trench,  under  fire  of  the 
enemy.  'Fwo  days  after  this  news  reached  him  he 
learned  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  nei)hews  — an  artil- 
lery lieutenant. 

In  the  important  and  interesting  task  of  preserving 
the  pictorial  history  of  the  war  for  the  schools,  museums 
and  government  departments,  which  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  .\ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Fine  ,\rts,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Pierre  Marcel,  photograi)hers 


throughout  FVance,  amateur  and  professional,  are 
taking  ])art.  Under  government  supervision  motion- 
pictures  are  Ijeing  made  in  action  at  the  front  which 
are  being  shown  in  France  and  neutral  countries,  in- 
chiding  America,  in  aiil  of  the  Red  Cross  fund.  Their 
splendid  quality,  educational  value  and  realistic  grue- 
someness will  serve  not  only  as  a unique,  permanent 
record  of  the  war,  but  will  bring  home  to  the  world  at 
large,  as  has  never  been  done  before,  the  real  horror  of 
modern  warfare,  and,  so  pacificists  believe,  provide  the 
most  potent  of  all  arguments  for  the  eventual  disarma- 
ment of  nations. 

But  there  is  much  work  for  the  amateur  and  local 
professional  to  do  that  is  associated,  if  not  directly  con- 
cerned, with  happenings  at  the  front.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  wants  photographs  of  the  ravages 
caused  by  the  enemy;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Fine  Arts  wants  photographs  of  historic  monuments; 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  desires  photographs  of 
destroyed  works  of  art  that  ought  to  be  reconstructed; 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  seeks  records  to  prove 
German  untruths;  the  Damage  Commission  can  make 
good  use  of  precise  evidence  of  destruction  done;  the 
War  Record-Office  wants  typical  scenes  of  army-life  — 
in  a word,  the  general  purpose  is  to  compile  a complete, 
authoritative,  pictorial  history  of  France  during  the 
war  — a vast  enterprise,  requiring  the  assistance  of 
every  camera-user  in  the  republic. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Ministers  of  tVar 
and  Public  Instruction  for  interesting  photographs  of 
this  general  character,  the  Socit'd^'  Franfaise  offered  its 
co-operation  in  gathering,  classifying  and  filing  them 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Lagrange,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  the  Touring 
Club  of  France.  A circular  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Administration-Council,  General  Sebert,  was  sent 
to  each  member,  asking  him  to  do  his  part  by  ])rocuring 
as  many  subjects  as  possible  from  amateur  camerists 
of  his  acquaintance.  Also  the  studios  and  darkrooms 
of  the  SociH^  building,  which  had  previously  been  given 
over  to  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  photographic 
supplies  for  the  military  aviation  service,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  this  new  work, 
and  branch  offices  have  been  opened  in  the  principal 
cities  of  F'rance  to  receive  the  material  from  local 
sources.  Thus  has  been  put  in  operation  a gigantic 
work,  which  is  bound  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
future  generations. 

French  Photographic  Exportation  Prohibited 

Photographic  plates  and  print ing-pajiers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  articles  whicli  by  French  Presi- 
dential ilecree  have  been  prohibited  from  exportation 
and  re-exportation  from  Franee.  There  is  a provision, 
however,  that  exemiitions  may  be  obtained  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  it  is  because  Messrs.  Lumiere  have 
obtained  such  an  exemption  that  .Vulochrome  and 
Sigma  [ihites  are  now  availabh-  as  usual  through  the 
.\ineriean  inqiorter.  R.  J.  b'itzsimons.  75  Fifth  .V venue. 
New  York  City,  who  also  announces  the  publication 
of  a new  catalog  of  Richard's  t’erascopes.  Taxiphotes 
and  accessories,  including  a very  complete  line  of 
stereoscopic  goods. 

A New  Optical  Factory 

lyAcouR-BEnTiuoT,  the  well-known  French  opiieal 
house,  is  building  a very  extensive  new  factory  for  I he 
manufacture  of  high-grade  lenses  and  other  optical  in- 
slrunients.  Like  the  leading  English  optical  linns 
Messrs.  Laeour-Rerlhiot  are  engaged  u])on  the  execul  ion 
of  heavy  war-orders. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Denying  an  Ica  Rumor 

November  26,  1915. 

Wilfred  A.  French,  Editor  of  Photo-Era, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  — due  to  a persistent  rumor,  which  apparently 
has  sprung  from  nowhere  — that  the  Ica  Company 
has  either  gone  out  of  business,  or  is  soon  to  do  so.  We 
have  never,  heretofore,  taken  notice  of  this  rumor,  ex- 
cept in  one  instiince,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
damming  up  one  source  of  such  misinformation.  The 
latest  rumor  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  at  this  time  a 
representative  of  Messrs.  Ica  in  this  country,  who  is 
about  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  International 
Photo-Sales  Corporation. 

As  we  consider  this  rumor  derogatory  to  our  interests, 
and  as  it  is  possible  that  many  of  your  readers  are  under 
the  impression  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain 
our  goods,  we  are  asking  you  not  alone  as  a matter  of 
courtesy,  but  as  a matter  of  justice,  to  print  in  the 
columns  of  your  valued  magazine  this  very  emphatic 
denial  of  any  adverse  action  in  regard  to  this  company. 

Like  most  rumors,  this  particular  rumor  probably 
originated  through  circumstances  misunderstood  by 
those  not  in  close  touch  or  sympathy  with  the  affairs 
of  this  company.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  International 
Photo-Sales  Corporation  has  been  placed  in  a better 
position  to  offer  the  products  of  Messrs.  Ica  and  other 
importations  to  this  country  after  the  European  War 
than  it  ever  was. 

Last  May,  in  anticipation  of  the  urgent  need  of  bet- 
ter facilities  with  which  to  meet  the  ever-con.stant  and 
growing  demand  for  Ica  cameras  and  accessories,  we 
moved  to  larger  and  more  commodious  rpiarters  at 
No.  11  East  40th  Street.  In  addition,  we  increased  our 
sales-force,  and  it  will  be  only  a very  short  time  before 
further  changes  for  the  betterment  of  our  business  will 
take  place. 

To  deny  that  our  business  has  not  suffered  by  the 
conditions  now  existing  in  Europe  would  be  absurd. 
Every  merchant  who  imports,  or  uses  in  his  business 
goods  imported  from  abroad,  has  suffered  to  a very 
material  extent,  and  we  offer  no  apology  in  this  direc- 
tion for  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
We  claim,  however  ^ — and  we  lielieve  that  our  claim  is 
a just  one  — that  so  far  as  the  importation  of  photo- 
graphic goods  is  concerned,  we  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  have  received  more  shipments  than  most  of  our 
competitors,  and  we  have  the  further  assurance  from 
our  factory  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  every  ])os- 
sible  channel  through  which  goods  can  possibly  reach  us. 

Many  of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  fame  of  Ica  cameras  is  centered  in  two 
or  three  models,  such  as  Icaretle  models  A and  B,  Ideal, 
Minimal,  etc.  This  is  quite  wrong,  as  Ica  efficiency  is 
just  as  a])parent  in  the  entire  line  of  46  models.  We  have 
a stock  of  cameras,  which,  while  admittedly  below  nor- 
mal, is  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  of  your  read- 
ers who  ])refer  the  niceties  of  adjustment  and  perfection 
of  mechanical  detail,  which  are  the  hall-marks  of  Ica 
quality,  and  if  they  will  write  to  us  direct,  we  .shall  at 
all  times  hold  ourselves  willing  and  in  readiness  to  tell 
them  the  projier  camera  for  their  particular  require- 
ments. IVrsonal  .service  to  the  consumer  is  one  of  our 


policies,  grounded  in  the  foundation  of  a business 
which  has  steadily  grown  to  admirable  proportions, 
and  which,  by  reason  of  our  direct  appeal  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  quality  of  the  House  of  Ica  in  back  of 
us,  we  expect  to  see  grow  evermore  in  volume,  as  more 
people  recognize  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  products 
we  import. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  your  readers  that 
we  are  the  importers  of  a famous  English  camera,  made 
especially  for  us,  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
“ Ipsco  Reflex  Camera.”  We  also  represent  an  American 
motion-picture  camera,  the  “Kinograph,”  which,  for 
the  money,  we  consider  the  most  practical  on  the  mar- 
ket to-day.  With  these  various  representations,  you 
can  readily  see  that  the  rumors  of  the  discontinuance 
of  our  business-activities  about  which  we  write  you  are 
entirely  without  foundation.  We  do  not  feel  that  the 
rumors  were  sent  abroad  by  any  one  with  a vicious  de- 
sire to  hurt  our  standing  in  the  trade,  but  we  do  believe 
that  our  failure  to  refute  these  remarks  and  to  state 
that  they  are  entirely  baseless,  and  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  or  truth,  would  result  in  a general  mis- 
understanding of  our  real  status. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  likewise  interest  your  customers 
to  know  that  Messrs.  Ica  are  working  with  almost  a 
normal  force  of  employees  in  an  endeavor  to  fill  all 
their  orders.  True,  a great  deal  of  this  activity  is  due 
to  the  home  demand;  nevertheless  our  interests,  as  you 
can  readily  imagine  from  what  we  have  stated  above, 
are  not  being  overlooked,  and  your  readers  will  do  well 
to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  us,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  what  we  are  sure  they  desire  at  all  times, 
the  very  best  in  photography  — and  the  very  BEST 
means  “IPSCO.”  Very  truly  yours. 

International  Photo-Sales  Corporation. 

John  L.  Curley,  Secretary. 

The  Harvey  Exposure-Meter 

Another  exposure-meter  has  just  been  placed  on 
the  market,  and  one  which  compares  favorably  with  its 
predecessors  in  design,  workmanship  and  subject- 
matter.  The  Harvey  Meter  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the 
advertisement  on  another  page  that  description  here 
seems  unnecessary  except  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  is  of  cellnloid,  neatly  printed,  of  vest-pocket  size, 
both  faces  being  used  in  connection  with  two  sliding 
scales.  Exposures  for  all  stops  and  classes  of  subjects 
are  given  without  resetting  or  making  calculations. 
The  subject-matter  is  based  not  so  much  upon  current 
theory  as  actual  experience,  for  Mr.  Harvey  has  been 
an  extensive  traveler  and  has  kept  records  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a guide.  While  in  some  instances  the  times 
given  seem  rather  long,  they  are  in  accord  with  profes- 
sional practice,  and  will  surely  yield  good  results.  There 
is  a quick  adjustment  for  different  latitudes,  so  that  the 
meter  may  be  used  with  equal  success  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  matter  of  the  hour  of  the  day  is  quickly 
di.spo.sed  of  by  the  advice  to  double  the  time  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon,  and  the  farther 
statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  intense  sunlight 
at  such  times,  although  faint  sun,  even  bright  sun, 
might  be  possible.  In  other  words,  a correct  estimate 
of  the  light  takes  care  of  the  hour  of  the  day.  The 
meter  costs  only  $1.00,  no  more  than  two  spoiled  films 
of  average  size. 
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ERAS  6.  FILM 


The  Ansco  Vest 
Pocket  Camera 
No.  2 ranks  as  one 
of  the  great  recent 
Ansco  inventions. 
The  micrometer 
focusing  device  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  its  high 
grade  anastigmat  lens  and  shut- 
ter at  full  opening. 


Ansco  V'est-Pocket  No.  2. 
Takes  a picture  2ix3iin. 
Equipped  with  F 6.3  Ansco 
Anastigmat  Lens,  $25.  With 
F 7 5 Modico  Anastigmat 
Lens,  $15. 
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The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


The  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2 
is  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  made  to  take  214  x 3!4 
pictures.  It  is  replacing  the 
pocket  diary,  because  pictures 
taken  with  it  tell  stories  quicker 
and  better  than  words.  No 
posing  or  seeking  the  best  light 
necessary.  It  takes  the  picture 
where  the  picture  A,  and  takes 
it  right.  Send  for  specimen 
picture. 

Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No, 

2 at  the  nearest  dealer’s.  Cat- 
alog from  him  or  us  free  upon 
request. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  NevAbrk 
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Pictorializing 

JOHN  WALLACE  GILLIES 


ICTORIAL  photography,  to  be 
quite  precise,  consists  in  getting 
tlie  utmost  in  picture-quality  into 
a photograph  by  any  means  what- 
soever. It  does  not  follow  that 
pictorializing  consists  in  making  a fuzzytype 
with  one  of  the  best  soft-focus  lenses,  for  no 
amount  of  diffusion  will  save  a ])icture  which, 
to  begin  with,  lacks  in  the  essentials.  A picture 
can  be  made  with  any  lens,  although  it  certainly 
is  far  easier  to  make  one  with  a soft-focus  lens. 
The  man  behind,  however,  is  greater  than  the 
lens,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  and  if  the 
desire  e.xists  to  make  a picture  the  tools  will 
adapt  themselves  and  the  pictures  will  be  made 
somehow, 

.V  short  time  ago  Photo-Er.x  published  an 
article  on  a metlnxl  of  composition  in  ])attern 
(iMay,  191.5).  As  I think  it  over,  the  article  failed 
to  point  out  that  the  clesire  t<j  create  is,  after  all, 
the  shortest  road  to  pictorial  cpiality.  Given  the 
desire,  the  article  on  pattern  l>ecomes  pertinent; 
without  it,  the  ])attern-niethod  of  com]K)sition  is 
useless.  Then  it  would  seem  that  “ ])ictorializing ” 
must  be  accomi)lished  as  the  result  of  a definite 
mental  point  of  view,  desire  or  stimidus.  The 
desire,  then,  is  the  shortest  road.  How  can  it 
be  created  and  fostered? 

Without  doubt  many  beginners  say  to  them- 
selves that  it  is  their  earnest  rlesire  to  make  such 
lovely  j)ictures  as  we  see  i)ublished  in  the  various 
photograj)hic  magazines,  d liat  is  the  beginning 
— appreciation;  but  "tlie  road  is  long,  hanl  and 
dusty.”  Pictures  do  not  come  in  a ilay. 

Perha])s  one  of  the  best  methods  to  gain  the 
feeling  for  pictorial  quality  is  to  use  altogether 
the  soft-focus  lens,  and  try  in  that  manner  to 
accomplish  a sense  of  iiiass,  sjiacing  and  line- 
design.  It  is  almost  imiiossible  to  get  an  a])j)re- 
ciation  for  these  three  great  essentials  by  using 
a corrected  lens.  'I'he  intricate  detail  is  so  dis- 
tracting that  a proper  sense  of  the  greater  ele- 
ments is  not  gained.  .Vfter  using  the  soft-focus 


lens  for  a matter  of  two  or  three  years,  it  will  l)C 
found  that  the  feeling  of  mass,  sj)aciug  and  line 
has  so  Ijecome  a part  of  the  senses  that  uncon- 
sciously one  will  comi)ose  a picture  with  feeling, 
using  any  kind  of  lens,  and  giving  due  regard  to 
these  essentials,  and  no  feeling  for  the  minute 
detail  which  formerly  prevented  the  pro])cr  com- 
])osition  of  tlie  j)icture.  It  sounds  rather  jieculiar 
to  say  that  one  can  use  a corrected  lens  better 
after  a few  years’  experience  with  the  soft-focus 
lens;  but  it  is  so,  especially  in  this  case. 

However,  even  this  becomes  secondary  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  a mental  craving  is  the 
shortest  way  to  any  accomplishment,  including, 
of  course,  the  making  of  fine  jiictures.  'i'his,  as 
is  pointed  out,  may  be  assisted  by  continual  use 
of  the  soft-focus  lens,  but  it  is  not  the  proj)er 
way  to  get  there.  One  must  foster  the  desire  as  if 
it  were  a sick  baliy,  and  jircsently  the  ])ictures 
will  liegin  to  show  it.  Appreciation  of  beauty, 
esjH'cially  in  form,  must  be  accomplished  before 
one  can  consistently  make  jiictures. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  ju'oduction  of 
juctures  is  dependent  upon  an  education  in  these 
matters  of  form,  line  and  mass,  and  especially 
api)reciation.  That  is  quite  true,  and,  being  true, 
makes  all  the  books  on  ]hctorial  jihotograpliy  un- 
necessary. You  cannot  be  taught;  you  must  learn. 
No  man  who  is  crude  and  undeveloped  in  rl;,''sc 
delicate  matters  will  ever  make  great  pictures 
consistently.  He  may  manage  to  make  a jiicture, 
but  there  will  be  no  others  to  follow  it.  So  it 
would  seem  that  the  shortest  road  to  ])ictiires  is 
not  what  we  imagined  at  first,  nor  even  along  the 
ways  of  jiliotography,  but  is  the  hard  high-road 
of  general  develojunent  of  that  sjiark,  which 
exists  in  every  man,  of  apiireciation  of  finer 
things. 

It  seems  strange  to  say  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  the  making  of  pictures  by  means  of  photog- 
rajihy  is  to  turn  your  l.ack  deliberatel.\'  ujion 
])hotography  and  go  to  the  stmly  of  art  in  its 
general  forms.  However,  it  is  true.  .\rt  has 
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touched  photography  only  in  few  places.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  workers  are  very  busy 
copying  down  formulae  from  the  text-books,  and 
are  practising  daily  with  a different  developer 
and  a different  plate.  Why  must  it  always  be  so.^ 
Any  developer  is  good  if  one  becomes  used  to  it; 
nearly  any  plate  is  good;  and,  I am  sure,  any 
paper  is  good.  A good  print  on  Azo  is  far  better 
than  a jjoor  one  on  j)latinum;  a good  negative 
on  a Stanley  j)late  is  more  useful  than  a bad  one 
on  a Wratten;  and  any  developer  is  far  better 
than  all  others  if  once  one  knows  it. 


Why,  then,  all  this  pother  about  formulae  and 
plates  and  papers  and  methods.  It  takes  us 
nowhere  except  backward.  An  attempt  to  use 
so  many  tools  in  so  many  different  ways  results 
only  in  confusion  and  a real  knowledge  of  none. 
The  technicians  of  photography  deserve  credit 
for  developing  a science  which  is  delightful  to  get 
tangled  np  in,  if  your  interest  is  pictorial.  If  there 
were  in  existence  but  one  plate,  one  developer, 
one  kind  of  paper,  one  camera  and  one  lens,  and 
the  last  a soft-focus,  there  would  be  three  times 
as  many  i)icture-makers. 


.JOHN  WAI.l.ACE  GII.I.IES 


A STAIKW.W 
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A STUDY  IN  DESIGN 


JOHN  W'ALLA(  E Gil, LIES 


Sepia  Tones  Up  to  Date 

E.  J.  WALL,  F.R.P.S. 


are  three  distinct  })rocesses 
I)roduction  of  sei>ia  tones; 
y flirect  (leveloj)inent;  sec- 
hy  redevelopment;  and 
by  the  use  of  the  liypo- 
alum  hath,  hot  or  cold  as  preft  rred. 

ith  regard  to  the  first.  I think  we  may  dis- 
miss it  at  once  as  imj)ractical)le  with  fleveloj)- 
ment-papers  — a term  which  includes  both  bro- 
mide and  gaslight  pajicrs.  I do  not  propf)se  to 
consider  printing-out  })ai)ers.  for  they  seem  to  be 
of  minor  irnj)ortance  in  j)ractical  work.  So  far 
as  I know  the  only  methorl  of  obtaining  sepia 
tones  by  direct  development  with  any  ])a])er  on 
the  market  is  by  the  use  of  sulphinol.  a dcveloj)- 
ing-agent  of  rrench  origin,  of  which  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  ten  pounds  in  .\merica.  'I’his.  how- 
ever. will  give  sei)ia  tones  direct  and  not  black. 


because  the  oxidation-i)ro<luct  of  the  develo])cr  is 
j)recii)itatcd  iti  situ  witli  the  silver  of  tlie  image, 
and  as  the  color  of  the  oxidation-product  is  a 
bright  orang(‘.  we  have:  black  -h  orange  ^ sei>ia. 

I am  aware  that  so-called  sepia  tones  are  ob- 
tainable by  variation  of  the  exposure  and  addi- 
tion of  TTiore  bromide  to  the  develo])er  with  some 
I»a])ers  — but  my  exjjeriencc  is  that  if  regularity 
of  results  is  re(|iiircd  tins  method  is  out  of  court. 
It  rei|uires  fresh  developer  for  every  third  ])rinl. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  as  most  of  the  develop- 
ment (gaslight)  pa}>ers  are  unwashed  chloro-  or 
chlorobromide  emulsions,  the  unwashed-out 
chlorides  diffuse  into  the  (leveloi)er  with  every 
j)rint  and  therefore  act  as  restrainers  anil  alter 
the  color  of  the  resultant  print. 

d'hc  first  i>oint  to  consider  is.  what  is  se])iai' 
So  far  as  I can  judge  there  are  about  a dozen 
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colors  which  are  called  sepia,  some  tending  dis- 
tinctly towards  yellow,  others  toward  blackish 
orange  and  still  others  having  a distinct  shade  of 
green.  Every  operator  must  be  his  own  final 
court  of  aj)peal,  and  when  he  strikes  a color  he 
likes  and  calls  sej)ia,  then  my  advice  to  him  is  to 
stick  to  that  particular  method  of  working  and 
get  it  every  time. 

The  so-called  redevelopment  process  is  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  that  we  have,  in  my 
opinion.  But  before  we  enter  into  practical  de- 
tails it  would  l)e  as  well  to  consider  exactly  how 
we  obtain  sepias.  Our  primary  image  is  metallic 
silver  — black  — in  a finely  divided  state,  and 
in  the  redeveloi)ment  process  we  convert  this 
into  a silver  haloide,  either  the  chloride,  bromide 
or  iodide,  and  then  convert  this  into  silver 
sulphide.  We  might  represent  the  cliemical  re- 
actions as  follows: 

(1)  2Ag  + 2Hlg  = 2AgHlg 

Hlg  stands  for  one  of  the  halogens,  bromine, 
chlorine  or  iodine. 

(2)  ?AgHlg  -H  X^S  = Ag^S  -h  2XHlg 

in  which  X stands  for  a monovalent  metal,  such 
as  sodium.  Now  we  have  no  proof  that  the  silver 
haloid  exists  as  pure  silver  haloid.  The  weight 
of  evidence  is  against  it,  and  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  silver  sulphide  is  normal  silver  sulphide 
— certainly  it  is  not  in  the  same  physical  condi- 
tion as  when  ])recipitated  in  a test-tube. 

But  we  need  not  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
chemical  questions.  We  have  our  black  silver 
image,  and  silver  suli)hide  is  a deep  blackish 
brown.  If  a deep  black-brown  is  distributed  in  a 
very  fine  thin  film  on  white  paper  it  will  become 
a comparatively  bright  yellow,  and  if  we  distrib- 
ute this  yellow  oii  a more  or  less  black  image,  or 
l)recipitate  it  in  a more  or  less  coarse  form,  then 
we  get  sepias. 

Many  workers  prefer  the  development  process, 
iuid  many  have  written  on  the  subject,  giving  us 
innumerable  formula?  for  the  l)leaehing-  and 
redevelo|)ment-agents,  such  as  sodium,  calcium, 
])otassium,  barium  and  ammonium  sulphifles. 
A few  — and  very  few  — have  recognized  that 
the  final  lone  of  a refleveloped  j)rint  is  dependent 
on  the  first  development.  It  is  immaterial  what 
the  first  develo])ing-agent  is.  It  is  the  stage  to 
which  j)rimary  development  is  carried  that  mat- 
ters. A fully  ex])osed  ])rint  develoi)cd  for  a short 
time  will  never  give  a satisfactory  se])ia  on  re- 
development. One  has  to  hit  t he  correct  exposure 
anil  develop  as  long  as  i)ossible  till  there  is,  when 
the  print  is  as  it  .should  be,  eomjjlete  arrestment 
of  the  fleveloi)ing-action.  I do  not  ])urpose  to 
enter  into  a full  discussion  of  this  point,  because 
so  far  as  my  exjierimeids  and  microscojiie  exam- 
ination of  the  images  have  gone  it  is  deitendent 


on  the  size  of  the  silver  complex  forming  the 
photographic  image. 

Certainly  one  has  to  develop  much  longer 
than  for  a black-and-white  print;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  completion  of  the  primary  development 
the  print  must  be  much  darker  than  it  should  be 
were  it  considered  only  as  a black-and-white  print. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  the  sepias  are  much 
more  luminous  or  transparent  in  the  shadows 
than  black  images,  and  a black  print  which  is 
correct  in  tonality  will  when  redeveloped  appear 
weak  and  washy. 

Many  operators  recommend  a complete  bleach- 
ing of  the  print,  but  I think  that  this  is  a mis- 
take. I have  never  yet  obtained  what  I call  a 
good  sej)ia  when  the  print  has  been  completely 
bleached;  the  colors  always  tend  too  much 
toward  a dirty  mustard  color.  The  most  satis- 
factory color  that  I have  obtained  is  by  consider- 
able overdevelopment,  so  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  white  visible,  then  a very  slight  bleach- 
ing, just  enough  to  make  the  gray  tints  of  the 
highest  lights  disappear,  a thorough  washing 
and  then  redeveloping.  I thus  obtain  a bright 
yellow  image  superimposed  on  the  primary  black 
image,  and  the  result  is  a very  satisfactory  color. 

I favor  one  of  the  following: 


A 

Potassium  ferricyanide 20  grams 

Potassium  iodide 5 grams 

Water 1,000  ccs. 

B 

Potassium  ferricyanide 25  grams 

Sodium  phosphate 115  grams 

Water  1 ,000  ccs. 


The  latter  is  preferable  and  was  suggested  by 
Greenall,  in  1912,  but  the  print  must  be  bleached 
more  than  with  A. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  washing  of  the  prints,  and  whilst  it  is  pos- 
sible to  place  them,  with  a mere  rinse,  into  the 
redeveloi)inent  bath  the  color  obtained  is  too 
warm.  On  the  other  hand,  too  long  washing 
gives  flat  washed-out  looking  prints;  about  ten 
minutes  in  running  water  is  enough. 

Of  all  the  reagents  recommended  for  the  re- 
develo])nient  bath  sodium  suljjhide  is  after  all 


the  most  satisfactory.  The  bath  is  made  thus: 

Sodium  sul])hide  ,30  grams 

Water  1,000  ccs. 

It  may  lie  pre])ared  as  a stock-solution,  but  it 

must  be  kept  in  the  dark  in  a stopj)ered  bottle 
with  a well-greased  stoj)per: 

Sodium  suli)hide  330  grams 

Sodium  sul])hite,  anhydrous  ...  65  grams 

Water  1 ,000  ccs. 


This  solution  is  sensitive  to  light,  h'or  use,  mix 
one  ])art  of  the  above  with  nine  parts  of  water. 
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TH  K HOMF-LESSON 
-IKANNK  HFNNK'n 


The  hypo-alum  bath  is  far  more  certain  in  its 
action  and  gives  pleasanter  tones.  There  are 
practically  three  types  of  baths:  one  containing 
alum,  another  with  aluminum  chloride  and  an 
acid  and  the  third  containing  gold.  The  last  is 
the  most  satisfactory. 

A 

Hypo  125  grams 

Alum 62.5  grams 

Water  1,000  ccs. 

Dissolve  the  hyjm  and  add  the  alum  slowly,  with 
constant  stirring,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then 
cool  down  and  add 

Silver  nitrate  2 grams 

W ater  15  ccs. 

Salt  2 grams 

Water  15  ccs. 

Mix  these  before  adding  to  the  above,  and  finally 

add 

White  sugar  50  grams 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  exceed 

120°  F. 


B 

Hypo 125  grams 

Water 1,000  ccs. 

Heat,  but  do  not  boil,  and  add 

Citric  acid  (in  powder)  40  grams 

Allow  to  cool,  and  add,  previously  mixed  together: 

Silver  nitrate  2 grams 

Water  15  ccs. 

41uminum  chloride  5.5  grams 

Water  15  ccs. 


The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  exceed 
110°  F. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  bath  should  be 
filtered  when  cold,  and  only  the  clear  portion 
used,  and  that  then  there  is  no  chance  of  sulphur- 
deposit  on  the  prints,  and  that  better  tones  are 
obtained.  On  trying  this  out  several  times  I have 
found  that  the  clear  solution  always  turns  milky 
on  heating  — as  was  to  be  expected. 


C 

H.-^fpo  125  grams 

Alum 16  grams 

Water  1,000  ccs. 

Boil  for  a few  minutes  and  add 

Sodium  phosphate 16  grams 


The  l)ath  should  be  alkaline,  and  if  not  enough 
sodium  carbonate  should  be  added  to  make  it 
distinctly  so,  and  then  allow  it  to  cool.  Then  add, 
previously  mixed : 

Silver  nitrate  2 grams 

Water  15  ccs. 


Salt  3 grams 

Water  15  ccs. 

Stir  well  and  add 

Gold  chloride  0.26  grams 

Water  30  ccs. 


The  gold  solution  should  be  added  just  before 
use.  The  temperature  should  be  from  120  to 
125°  F.  The  above  quantity  will  tone  945  square 
inches  of  prints. 

With  both  A and  B baths  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  hit  tlie  right  color  of  the  primary  image, 
and  for  purplish  tones  this  should  be  a full  black ; 
but  for  real  browns  of  the  sepia  type  then  a fuller 
exposure  must  be  given  and  more  bromide  added 
to  the  developer,  so  as  to  obtain  distinct  olive 
tones  in  the  primary  image.  With  bath  C there 
is  no  need  to  vary  one’s  ordinary  practice,  except 
to  develop  rather  further  than  usual.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  some  gold  toning  with  this,  and  one 
can  judge  of  the  final  color  of  the  print  by  looking 
through  it.  The  use  of  the  gold  was  first  suggested 
by  the  Artura  Photo-Paper  Company,  and  it  is  a 
great  improvement.  They  recommended  that  the 
prints  should  be  fixed  again  after  toning  for  five 
minutes,  and  finally  washed. 

I have  carried  out  a great  many  experiments 
with  this  and  other  baths  recently,  and  have 
found  that  there  is  great  latitude  in  working 
with  all  of  them.  For  instance,  with  bath  C the 
omission  of  the  subsequent  fixing  I have  not 
found  to  give  — so  far  — any  ill  effects.  Prints 
were  placed  direct  from  a plain  hypo-bath  into 
this,  and  some  were  well  washed,  and  immersed 
without  fixing,  into  all  three  baths,  and  I have 
been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  fin- 
ished prints.  Others  were  placed  direct  from  an 
acid  fixing-bath  into  A and  B,  and  here  there 
was  a slight  loss  of  intensity  — especially  in  the 
highlights. 

Apparently  C is  the  only  bath  sensitive  to 
temperature,  and  a cold  bath  gives  far  too  purplish 
a color,  whilst  too  hot  a bath  gives  yellowish 
sepias.  Every  operator  must  determine  that  par- 
ticular temperature  which  gives  him  the  partic- 
ular tone  that  he  desires,  and  it  is  as  well  to  make 
a series  of  trials,  letting  the  temperature  range 
from  too  to  125°  F.,  and  to  keep  the  results  for 
reference.  With  the  other  baths  variation  of 
temperature  merely  means  quicker  or  slower 
toning;  a really  cold  bath,  65°  F.,  will  generally 
take  about  sixteen  hours,  whilst  one  at  120°  only 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Just  one  bit  of  advice  — never  take  a print 
out  of  a hot  bath  and  drop  it  straight  into  cold 
water.  If  you  do,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  get  blisters.  Let  the  prints  cool  off  first. 

Really  to  exhaust  this  subject,  which,  as  the 
Editor  says,  gives  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
woidd  absorb  rather  more  space  than  he  would 
like,  with  the  only  result  that  any  inexperienced 
amateur  miglit  repeat  every  experiment  and  ob- 
tain a result  which  he  might  claim  was  abso- 
lutely contradictory  to  my  statements.  There 
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are  no  standards,  and  therefore  “what  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison."  My  ad- 
vice is  that  every  worker  slionld  try  out  the  vari- 
ous methods  and,  liaving  found  one  tliat  gives 
liim  the  color  that  lie  wants,  to  stick  to  that 
procedure. 

There  are  jiossibly  some  variations  of  the 
above  processes  which  may  be  of  interest,  and 
these  I will  outline  briefly:  first,  a direct  toning- 
method  in  which  the  jirint  is  immersed  without 
any  bleaching  in  a suljihiding  bath.  After  de- 
velopment, fixing  and  washing,  it  is  immersed  in 
a ten-percent  solution  of  formalin  and  washed 
briefly  and  then  immersed  in  a bath  of 

Liver  of  sulphur 7 grams 

Ammonia  water C(.  s. 

Mater  1,000  ccs. 

Enough  ammonia  should  be  added  to  make  the 
solution  smell  distinctly. 

In  this  the  print  takes  on  a rich  purple  tone, 
tending  to  brown,  but  it  is  not  a sepia,  nor  have 
I been  able  to  obtain  what  I call  sepia  by  this 
process. 

Again,  all  sorts  of  tones  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  small  quantities  of  metallic  salts,  such  as 
mercuric  and  cujiric  chlorides,  to  the  bleaching- 
baths  and  then  sul]ihiding.  Again  the  addition 
of  varying  quantities  of  Schlippe’s  salt  (sodium 
sulphantinioniate)  to  the  sulphiding-bath  will 
give  as  great  variations  of  color  as  even  a cha- 
meleon could  desire;  but  in  all  cases  one  must  ad- 
here to  one  rigid  line  of  work  if  regularity  of 
tone  is  required. 

By  far  the  most  striking  variation  of  the 
sulphur  toning-methods  is  that  suggested  by 
Lumiere,  in  which  no  change  of  the  primary 
image  is  visible  in  the  actual  toning-bath,  and 
only  makes  its  ai^pearancc  during  the  washing. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  j)rocess  is  that  one  has 
to  make  a preliminary  series  of  tests  and  records 
of  the  times  and  temperatures  to  ascertain  the 
color  obtainable  by  any  given  i)roccdure  and  then 
follow  this  rigidly  in  practical  work: 


Hypo 12.5  grams 

^ ellow  dextrin  125  grams 

Hot  water 1,000  ccs. 

Just  before  use  add  to  the  cold  solution,  temper- 
ature 70°  I’.; 

Hydrochloric  acid,  strong 50  ccs. 


The  solution  should  be  oi)alesccnt  but  not  milky, 
and  the  prints  may  be  immersed  in  this  with  but 
a slight  wash  after  fixing.  No  change  is  seen  in 
the  color  of  the  print;  this  is  developed  r)uly 
during  the  subsequent  washing,  which  must  last 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours. 

The  chemical  process  involved  is  j>robably  the 
formation  of  colloidal  suli)hur  and  also  some 
sulphurous  acid,  anrl  thc.se  attack  the  silver 


image.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  give  the  following 
equation  as  exi)lanatory : 

2Ag  + S + Hob  = AgoO  -{-  HoS 
Ag^O  A H.,S  = Ag.,S  + Hob 
It  is  quite  possible  that  silver  oxide  is  formed,  but 
the  hnal  product  is  silver  suli)hide. 

The  hnal  color  of  the  i)rint  is  dependent  on  t he 
duration  of  immersion  in  the  liath,  and  ranges 
from  a warm  brownish  l)lack  to  sepia.  A diifer- 
ence  of  hve  minutes’  immersion,  or  hve  degrees  in 
temperature,  will  make  consideral)le  differeuce  iu 
the  color.  Ten  minutes  at  70°  E.  will  give  a 
warm  black,  hftcen  minutes  a warm  brown  and 
twenty  minutes  a warm  sepia,  and  so  on.  The 
l)ath  will  not  keei)  more  than  two  hours  after  the 
acid  has  been  added,  but  the  hypo-dextrin  solu- 
tion may  1)C  kept  indehnitely.  This  method  is 
well  worth  a trial. 

Another  modiheation  is  the  single-bath  sul- 
phide toner,  suggested  hrst  by  Miltou  Punnett, 
in  1907: 

Sodium  sulphide  50  grams 

Ammonium  sulj)hocyanide 100  grams 

Ammonia  water  q.  s. 

Water  1 ,000  ccs. 

Without  any  bleaching,  bromide  and  gaslight 
prints  assume  in  this  a pleasing  pur])le-brown 
color  in  about  hve  minutes.  Another  bath  on 
similar  lines,  which  gives  sepia  tones,  was  sug- 


gested by  G.  E.  Brown,  Editor  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Phofotjraphi/,  in  1910: 

Sodium  sulphide  80  grams 

Potassium  ferricyanide  40  grams 

Water  1,000  ccs. 

Dissolve  each  salt  in  half  the  water,  mix  and  stir 
till  the  solution  clears,  then  add 

Potassium  bromide  20  grams 

Water  200  ccs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 150  ccs. 

Stir  till  the  precii)itate  dissolv'es.  The  well 


washed  jjrints  should  be  immersed  for  ten  to 
hftcen  minutes  for  a very  hue  brown  tone. 

For  some  special  subjects,  particularly  sketch- 
aTul  child-portraits,  the  colors  obtainecl  by  gold 
toning  of  a sulphifled  print  are  much  admired 
by  some.  They  are  bright  red  or  carmine.  J’his 
process  was  hrst  suggested  by  Wellington  & 
Wanl,  ill  1907; 

A 

fiold  chloride 2 grams 

Hot  water  1,000  ces. 

B 

.\mmoninni  or  potassinm  sul])ho- 

cyanidc 12  grams 

IL)t  water  1,000  ecs. 

.Vdd  \ tf>  B slowly,  stirring  continuously.  The 
prints  must  be  well  washeri  ])rior  to  immersion 
in  this  bath.  Toning  will  take  about  ten  minutes. 
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and  tlie  above  quantity  of  gold  will  tone  about 
1,400  square  inches  of  prints. 

Personally  I prefer  the  following  bath  as  giving 
purer  colors: 

A 


Gold  chloride  . . . 

1 gram 

Water  

B 

225  CCS. 

Thiocarbamide  . 

3.25  grams 

tVater  

C 

225  CCS. 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 

.5  CCS. 

Water  

200  CCS. 

use  mix 

A 

100  parts 

B 

100  parts 

C 

100  parts 

Water  

1,000  parts 

Prints  should  be  left  in  this  till  the  deepest 
shadows  are  toned  through.  The  slightest  trace 
of  hypo  in  the  jjrints  will  ])revent  toning. 

In  the  above  notes  I have  endeavored  to  re- 
duce, within  reasonable  dimensions,  some  sug- 
gestions for  obtaining  other  than  black  tones  on 
development  })apers.  To  have  presented  a com- 
plete summary  of  all  that  has  been  published 
on  the  subject  would  absorb  at  least  three  or 
four  issues  of  Piioto-Eha.  There  remains  but 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  actual  sulphide 
used  for  the  so-called  ^'development  i)rocess. 


There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  any  one 
salt;  possibly  ammonium  sulphide  excels  as  re- 
gards chemical  stability,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
there  is  not  one  that  can  be  said  to  be  reliable. 
Sodium  sulphide,  Na.jS,  is  the  one  most  used. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  unstable,  unpleasant-to-deal- 
with  salts  that  we  have.  It  is  in  Such  loose  chem- 
ical combination  that  one  opening  of  its  con- 
tainer-vessel will  set  in  motion  the  processes  of 
decomposition,  which  mean  the  formation  of 
polysulphides  and  hyposulphites,  that  act  un- 
favorably on  the  color  of  our  prints. 

Now  there  are  two  sodium  sulphides  on  the 
market,  the  one  the  so-called  technical,  which 
contains  a variable  amount  of  sulphide,  plus  un- 
certain quantities  (jf  polysulphides,  sulphites  and 
hypo(thio)sulphites,  and  the  pure  salt,  which 
should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent  of 
sulphide.  The  latter  is  double  the  price  of  the 
former,  but  considering  the  small  quantities  ac- 
tually used,  price  is  of  no  moment.  It  is  advisable 
therefore  to  use  nothing  else  but  “pure  sodium 
sulphide  for  analytical  work.” 

If  the  technical  salt  is  to  be  used,  then  it 
should  be  dissolved  in  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  a week 
in  the  dark,  and  the  clear  solution  decanted  from 
any  ])rcci]3itate  that  may  form,  which  will  be 
iron  or  other  metallic  sulphides,  which  cause  in- 
feri(jr  colors;  but  the  sulphifle  plus  sulphite  solu- 
tion given  above  is  by  far  the  best. 


'I'lll.:  AMKRK  AN  MECCA,  M r.  VEItNON,  VA. 
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Sleep  on  and  dream:  the  watelifircs'  glow 
(iuards  still  the  eanij);  while  far  away 
Pale  mothers  kneel  hy  em])ty  beds. 
Stretch  emjity  arms,  and  j>ray. 


In  jjageant  bright  the  fighting  hosts 
iNlareh  on  to  war's  vaiTi  victories 
A harvest  dread  of  blood  and  tears 
They  reap  — dream  not  of  these! 

(iod's  grace  encircles  all  the  camp; 

His  love  sings  in  the  coming  dawn 
'I'he  greater  victories  of  peace  — 
Sleep  on,  young  hearts,  dream  on! 


The  Boy-Scouts 

INA  L.  COOK 

Photograph  hj  Charles  Z.  Vaughan 


Sleep  on,  O youthful  hearts  and  l)rave. 
That  hear  not  yet  the  call  to  arms, 
'I'liat  reck  not  yet  of  war's  grim  hate 
Or  battle's  loud  alarms. 
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SNOW-SHOE  TRA<  KS 
1).  K.  DOYUEN 


The  Amateur  Photographer 


SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


ONSIDERING  the  time  I give  to 
photography,  and  the  wholehearted 
interest  I take  in  photograpliers,  tlie 
praetieal  man  is  perhaps  right  in  his 
estimate  when  he  eonsiders  me  a 
weak  eharaeter.  For  he  it  eonfessed  pliotography 
and  photographers  have  brought  me  no  money  in 
all  these  years.  But  is  not  this  money -gauge  a 
sort  of  reductio  ad  ahsurdum?  Is  the  praetieal 
man's  opinion  final It  would  seem  on  eloser 
scrutiny  that  life  itself  is  not  a matter  of  dollars 
and  cents.  In  the  degree  in  which  all  things  are 
made  to  conform  to  a material  valuation  those 
things  lose  something  — not  always,  hut  j)retty 
generally.  IMiat  is  it  they  lose?  Let  each  reader 
decide  for  himself. 

AVhat  is  said  herein  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher is  true  of  the  amateur  in  any  of  the  arts. 
For  fear  I may  overlook  some  of  the  good  truths 
which  justify  others  to  do  for  love  of  the  doing, 
without  hope  of  profit,  let  me  speak  of  the  ama- 
teur photographer  as  one  person  — myself;  not 
egotistically  as  worth  the  space,  but  as  one  evi- 
dence for  the  defense. 

In  me  exists  a yearning  to  make  i)ictures.  I 
cannot  paint  nor  even  draw.  I love  nature  in 
“all  her  visible  forms."  The  made  picture  pleases 
but  cannot  satisfy  me.  I feel  an  impulse  to  ex- 
press emotions  in  pictures  — emotions  of  my 
own  in  pictures  made  by  myself.  Since  it  is  not 
given  me  to  use  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  I use  the 
camera.  Nimrod  had  his  way  of  seeking  the  re- 
moter landscapes,  but  I abhor  the  gun.  Walton 
loved  the  river’s  brim,  but  my  taste  is  not  for 
fishes,  but  for  the  sight  of  the  river  itself,  and 
that  alone.  Let  the  cook  serve  tlie  fisli.  AVithout 
injuring  any  of  (iod's  creatures  I tramp  the  hills 
and  explore  the  woods,  cjuietly  and  peaeealjly, 
with  a burden  of  scjnie  ten  or  twelve  j)ouufls  of 
camera,  j)lates  and  tri[)od.  If  it  be  on  a Sunday 
then  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  itself  is  my  temjjle, 
and  I worship  mj  less  reverently-  in  that  the 
breeze  delivers  the  seri7ion  and  the  birds  are  my 
choir.  In  big  silences  I enjoy  and  ex])ose  my 
I)lates,  eat  my  lunelieon  under  a shady  tree  and 
with  a glorious  fatigue  tramj)  home  again,  my 
game-bag  filled,  and  happy  in  my  catch,  even 
though  it  be  unprofitable. 

But  the  darkroom  has  its  charms,  too.  It  is  a 
part  of  home.  Outside  the  red  wimlow  I can  hear 
my  youngsters  f)layiiig  as  I watch  the  black 
come  out  on  the  creamy  ])lates.  ( )ne  of  I he  kidilies 
falls, and  I cover  the  tray  and  am  out  to  offer  helj) 


and  consolation.  When  the  good  wife  calls  I can 
hear  her,  and  if  it  be  to  dinner,  I leave  the  nega- 
tives for  the  hour  in  the  hypo  and  am  ready  to  do 
justice  to  a home-cooked  meal. 

Eventually  prints  are  made,  and  my  friends  are 
given,  or  say  they  are  given,  pleasure  with  the 
gift  of  pictures.  The  pleasure  is  none  the  less  to 
them  in  that  these  pictures  cost  them  nothing, 
and  the  ex])ense  to  me  has  been  re])aid  by  the 
pleasure  gained  and  the  i)leasure  I like  to  l>e- 
lieve  has  been  given  them. 

It  is  all  so  peaceable,  so  peaceful.  But  with  it 
there  has  come  and  grown  an  ambition  to  make 
works  of  art.  I have  studied  the  masters;  have 
striven  to  make  works  of  art.  I feel  that  I have 
been  improved.  I try  to  inij)rove  myself  that  my 
work  may  be  bettered.  After  a time  there  come 
associations  with  other  kindred  spirits  who  love 
nature,  art,  quiet,  home  and  all  the  other  things 
I love.  Friendships  are  formed  that  count.  IIow 
shall  I enter  these  items  in  the  accouut-l)ook  of 
my  life?  Shall  I try  to  put  a money-value  on  my 
highest  enjoyments?  Men,  jiraetical  men  of 
business  and  affairs,  call  me  visionary,  imprac- 
tical and  other  things;  but  in  the  days  of  many 
years  spent,  when  I might  spare  them  from  the 
necessary  grubbing  for  a livelihood,  in  the  open 
under  the  blue  sky,  I have  never  se('u  the  dollar- 
sign  apj)ear  in  the  firmament,  nor  heard  the 
jingle  of  coin  in  the  wildwood. 

A man  must  eat  and  should  work.  I work  not 
only  that  I ma\'  eat,  but  that  those  whom  I love 
may  eat.  .Vnd  they  are  well  fed.  My  work  is  as 
well  done  as  I can  do  it;  and  then  what?  Must 
my  ])astimes  remain  the  most  desultory  and 
aimless  of  my  efforts  to  be  coucede(l  as  being 
pastimes?  May  I not  make  [jictures  and  give 
them  away  iii  tlu*  hours  tlircmgh  which  the  ])rae- 
tieal  man  gets  his  recreation  at  country -clubs? 
Alay  I not  s])end  on  lenses  and  ])lat('s  and  ])aper 
a tithe  of  what  he  puts  into  hot  birds  and  cold 
bottles?  In  justice  to  di\  erse  A'iews  let  us  say  that 
tastes  differ.  One  man  is  ver>-  ])ractical  all  day 
and  spends  his  ii'ghts  at  tangoing  or  the  ])oker- 
table;  another  is  not  the  less  |iractical  who  does 
his  day’s  work  conscieiit iousl\-,  and  when  leisure 
offers  the  oi)portuiiit>-  takes  his  camera  and  goes 
afield,  or  locks  himself  in  a darkroom  to  ])erpel  uate 
his  pleasure  in  a tangible  form  for  the  pleasure  of 
others.  The  amateur  photogi'a])her  harms  no  one, 
gets  and  gives  ]>leasure  generously.  I lew  ill  usually 
be  foiiiul  a gentle  [xtsoii  who  loves, and  is  beloved 
by,  his  family.  Is  he  so  impractical  after  all? 

(;:t 


Printing-In  Clouds  from  Separate  Negatives 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


XDOUBTEDLY  the  ideal  method 
for  the  pictorialist  is  to  obtain  suit- 
able clouds  in  just  the  right  loca- 
tion at  the  time  the 
landscape  or  other 
outdoor-composition  is  photo- 
graj)hed  (j)rovided,  of  course, 
the  subject  needs  them);  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
camerist  cannot  always  be  on 
hand  to  take  aflvantage  of  such 
perfect  conditions,  consecjnently 
in  many  cases  the  only  way  to 
supply  the  clouds  is  by  recourse 
to  “printing-in”  from  a sepa- 
rate negative.  Although  entail- 
ing more  labor,  this  is  not 
always  a disadvantage  in  other 
respects,  however,  as  the  worker 
of  trained  taste  can,  given  a fair 
stock  of  cloud-negatives,  select 
what  will  exactly  complete  the 
lines  of  the  composition  or  aid 
the  impression  it  is  desired  to 
convey,  which  is  better  than 
taking  any  sort  of  clouds  which 
may  happen  to  fill  the  sky  when  the  foreground 
is  j)hotographed. 

Naturally,  the  worker  who  wishes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  double- 
printing must  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to 
select  an  appropriate  coml)ination,  and  also  have 
a varied  collection  of  cloud-negatives  from  which 
to  choose.  A large  number  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  as  a dozen  or  two  of  the 
right  kind  will  meet  a wide  range  of  requirements, 
so  we  will  first  consider  the  most  useful  types 
and  how  to  photograidi  them. 

The  many  variations  of  eumulous  and  stratus 
clouds  are  more  ofteji  of  value  for  pictorial  pur- 
])oses  t.lian  others,  both  on  account  of  their  con- 
tours and  the  fact  that  they  are  most  frequently 
seen,  d'his  latter  j)oint  iswortli  noting,  for  however 
interesting  it  may  be  to  rc'conl  rare  and  strikingly 
odd  sj)eeimens,  they  are  not  well  suited  to  com- 
bine with  an  interesting  fon'ground.  on  account 
of  j)roducing  a division  of  interest,  which  is  al- 
ways fatal  to  j)ietorial  mnty. 

As  suggested  by  the  name,  enmulus  includes 
practically  all  the  rounded  eh)ud-masses;  but 
these  are  classified  in  sub-divisions,  such  as  alto- 
and  cirro-eumulus,  often  referred  to  as  a “mack- 


erel sky;”  the  castallato,  or  “double  headers,” 
which  tower  upward  in  white  masses  on  quiet, 
warm  days;  cumulo-nimbus,  a form  of  rain-cloud. 


FIG.  1.  A SKY  NEEDED 

etc.  In  clear,  windy  weather  the  clouds  are  fre- 
quently liroken  up  into  detached  masses,  which 
are  then  designated  as  fracto-cumulus,  or  what- 
ever variety  the  clouds  hajjpen  to  be.  Clouds  of 
the  stratus  tyjie  sjiread  out  in  horizontal  streaks 
or  layers,  and  these  are  very  often  seen  in  com- 
bination with  other  forms,  such  as  a cumulus 
upon  a stratus  base,  this  formation  most  com- 
monly taking  jilace  when  the  atmosphere  is  full 
of  moisture  and  variable  air-eurrents. 

In  making  useful  sets  of  negatives  one  should 
aim  to  record  the  more  characteristic  formations 
under  different  lightings;  i.e.,  with  the  sun 
falling  upon  the  clouds  from  one  side  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  with  the  sun  behind  during  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  hours,  and  lastly  good 
sunsets.  The  horizon-line  should  be  just  included 
in  the  negative,  and  free  of  any  near  obstruction, 
because  when  one  wishes  to  jirint  clouds  into  an 
open  view  with  Hat  sky-line  a true  effect  cannot 
be  olitained  by  using  clouds  seen  only  at  a higher 
elevation. 

Orthochromatie  plates  or  films  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  a ray-filter  of  medium  depth  (say 
about  I-time)  included  in  the  outfit.  It  is  also 
a good  plan  to  use  some  sort  of  hood  around  the 
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lens  to  keej)  off  extraneous  reflected  light.  Well- 
defined  gray  clouds,  or  light  clouds  seen  against 
the  sun.  can.  if  desired,  be  rendered  very  well 
without  using  a filter.  The  exposures  under  such 
conditions  would  range  frt)in  about  to  j o o' 
second  with  sto]>  lyTl  (U.  S.  8).  according  to  the 
time  of  day  and  year.  All  white  clouds  upon  a 
background  of  blue  sky.  delicate  filmy  types, 
and  strongly  colored  sunsets,  need  a ray-filter 
over  the  lens  to  jjroduce  satisfactory  results. 
The  average  exposures  at  F/11  would  then  be 
from  5 to  tV  second  on  such  orthocliromatic 
plates  as  those  listed  in  Class  1 of  the  I’liOTO- 


data  witli  landscapes  which  are  likely  to  be  used 
for  combination-])riuting. 

Ill  develojiing  clouds  one  should  aim  to  obtain 
negatives  of  medium  priutiug-(|uahty.  rather  thin 
and  soft,  but  not  flat.  An>-  tendency  toward 
flat  ness,  wliich  might  occur  when  dealing  with 
very  thin  delicate  forms,  can  be  overcome  by 
adding  an  extra  amount  of  bromide  to  the  devel- 
ojicr  and  allowing  the  latter  to  act  longer  than 
the  normal  time. 

While  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  training 
and  taste  as  a safeguard  from  bad  combinations, 
the  data  mentioned  above  will  jn-ovide  a check 
u])on  such  inconsistencies  as  the 
introduction  of  clouds  lightc'd 
from  the  opjiosite  side  as  the 
landscape,  or.  in  a marine,  hav- 
ing clouds  driven  along  by  a 
wind  directly  contrary  to  that 
wliich  is  ]>roi)elliug  some  sailing- 
craft!  Sometimes  such  jioiuts 
can  be  corrected,  however,  by 
reversing  the  cloud-negative 
and  iiriutiug  through  the  back, 
for  any  slight  diffusion  which 
would  result  in  the  case  of  a 
glass  plate  would  not  prove  det- 
rimental. 

Another  feature  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  use  of  moriiiiig-cloiids 
with  afternoon-landscaples.  and 
vice  versa,  as  certain  cliaiiges 
occur  ill  the  formation  of  some 
clouds  at  different  times  of  the 
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day;  couse(|ueiitl>'.  if  the  subject 
clearly  expresses  the  feeling  of 


Era  Exposiire-tiiiide.  Using  a 
lens  working  at  E/8,  or  faster, 
ray-filter  snapshots  of  sc'coud 
can  readily  be  made  in  summer. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that 
the  exposures  mentioned  refer 
to  clouds  alone,  or  with  ojieii 
water,  for  in  most  cases  they 
would  be  insufficient  fcir  average 
landscajies  with  medium-dark 
foregrounds. 

hen  making  cloud-nega- 
tives the  following  details  should 
be  recorded  - - time  of  \-ear, 
hour  of  da\’.  direction  of  wind, 
direction  in  which  the  lens  is 
[Jointed,  hile  all  these  details 
may  not  be  imijortaut  in  every 
ease,  one  never  can  tell  when 
they  will  l)c  needeil  for  refer- 
ence: and  for  tlie  same  reason 
it  is  arlvisable  to  enter  such 
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a certain  time  of  day,  any  clouds  used  sliould 
be  tlmse  taken  at  nearly  the  same  hour. 
Tliere  are  views,  however,  wliieh  in  a photo- 
graph do  not  give  one  a definite  impression  of 
this  kind,  so  with  sucli  it  is  permissible  to  use 
any  clouds  i)ictorially  suitable  which  are  lighted 
from  a similar  angle.  For  example,  suj)jK)se  a 
bit  of  land.seape  is  taken  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  looking  north;  one  might  .select  clouds 
taken  looking  in  the  same  direction  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  l)y  printing 
them  reversed  olitain  the  same 
lighting  as  that  of  tlie  laiifl- 
scaj)c.  Naturally,  there  would 
l)c  no  object  in  doing  anything 
like  this  if  a suitable  cloud- 
negative were  available  taken 
at  the  same  time  of  day  as  the 
landscape;  but  with  oidy  a lim- 
itcil  stock  to  select  from  such  is 
not  always  tlie  case. 

\Micn  clioosing  clouds  to  fit 
a i)articular  subject  one  must 
l)c  guided  both  by  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  view  and  tlie  lines 
of  the  com|)osition.  A scene  full 
of  interest  in  itself,  but  showing 
a ])alch  of  blank,  while  sky  out 
of  lone  with  the  rest,  nceils  only 
a suggestion  of  delicate  clouds 
to  brill 
mony 
est  from 
the  picture. 


an  open  landscape  consisting  of 
a few  broad,  strong  tones  with 
but  little  detail  in  the  fore- 
ground to  hold  the  eye  will 
usually  require  a sky  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  beauty  to 
command  a fair  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  so  complete  the  com- 
position. The  lines  of  the 
clouds,  whether  the  sweeping 
curves  of  cumulous  forms  or 
horizontal  streaks  of  stratus  and 
cirrus,  are  often  a valuable  aid 
in  restoring  balance  to  a one- 
sided foreground-composition. 

Just  to  indicate  the  need  of 
careful  selection  I am  showing 
the  misfit  combination  of  a 
cloml-formation  that  is  good  in 
itself.  Fig.  1 shows  a view  that 
is  certainly  in  need  of  a suitable 
sky,  but  in  Fig.  2 the  result 
is  very  unsatisfactory  because 
the  style  of  clouds  chosen  is  too  assertive, 
thus  preventing  concentration  of  interest  upon 
nearer  parts;  also  the  contours  of  the  clouds  fail 
to  help  balance  the  rest,  and  lastly,  to  make 
matters  worse,  are  printed  too  deep  for  this  sub- 
ject. Fig.  3,  however,  shows  a very  much  better 
result,  obtained  by  selecting  soft,  simple  clouds 
w Inch  fill  the  space  allotted  to  them  in  an  unob- 
trusive manner,  aifling  the  effect  of  repose.  To 
prove,  though,  that  the  sky  used  in  Fig.  2 is 
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good  ill  tlie  right  place,  I am  presenting  it  again 
in  Fig.  5,  where  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
subject.  Tlie  rea.son  for  this  is,  in  a measure, 
explained  liy  Fig.  4,  wliich  shows  how  much  an 
open  landscape  of  this  sort  containing  a wide 
expanse  of  sky  depends  uj)on  a bold,  effective 
cloud-formation  to  give  it  pictorial  quality. 

In  all  cases  one  must  preserve  an  impression 
of  truthfid  tonality  between  sky  and  foreground, 
which  is  a matter  of  judgment  as  to  the  relative 
depth  of  printing  allowed.  A surprising  variety 
of  effects  is  possible  by  altering  the  time  of  j^rint- 
ing,  but  the  actual  depth  to  which  the  clouds 
are  printed  naturally  depends  upon  whether  the 
rest  of  the  picture  is  light  or  dark  in  tone.  When 
in  doubt  it  is  better  to  keep  the  clouds  a bit 
light,  as  such  a defect  is  less  objectionable  than 
having  them  overdone. 

The  general  pictorial  reqidrements  of  the  sub- 
ject having  been  indicated,  the  next  cpiestion  to 
be  considered  is  how  best  to  print-in  the  clouds 
without  showing  where  they  meet  the  fore- 
ground-])ortion.  As  several  methods  arc  avail- 
able I will  describe  the  most  practical  ones,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  select  whichever  seems 
best  suited  to  the  particular  work  in  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sky-portion  of  the  land- 
scape must  be  kept  virtually  white,  otherwise  it 
is  obvious  that  light  clouds  which  are  ])rinted  in 
later  will  aj)pear  dull  and  flat  in  the  highlights; 
consequently,  if  the  sky  of  the  negative  is  not 
sufficiently  opaque  to  print  as  a blank  it  must 
either  be  shaded  by  a piece  of  card  cut  roughly 
to  the  shape  of  the  sky-line,  moving  it  slightly 
during  the  printing  to  avoid  showing  a hard  line, 
or  this  portion  of  the  negative  blocked  out  in 
some  manner.  For  most  subjects  shading  is  suffi- 
cient, as  any  slight  tint  which  may  show  near  the 
horizon  as  a result  of  this  vignetting  is  often 
rather  useful,  because  it  permits  the  clouds  to 
blend  in  a similar  manner,  thus  preventing  the 
appearance  of  a white  line  of  demarcation.  When, 
however,  a subject  has  a very  broken  sky-liue, 
with  sharply  defined  edges,  such  as  occurs  with 
architectural  fletails,  shii)ping  and  such  like,  re- 
course is  usually  hafl  to  “sto])ping-out”  with  an 
opaque  oil  or  watercolor,  aj)i)Iicd  with  a soft 
bnish.  Some  prefer  to  outline  the  details  with  a 
fine  pen  and  India-ink,  and  then  block  out  the 
rest  with  regular  photographic  oj)aque,  f>r  red 
watercolor.  .\nother  way  is  to  make  a print  on 
either  printing-out  or  fleveloi)ing-])aper  without 
fixing,  cut  ajiart  very  carefully  along  the  sky- 
line and  allow  to  blacken  in  the  light,  thus  making 
an  opaque  mask.  The  upper  half  is  then  attached 
to  the  negative  with  a few  dabs  of  ])aste,  either 
upon  the  film  side,  or  back,  as  j)refcrred. 

^^hen  a visible  printing-])rocess  is  selected,  the 


subject  is  juinted  iu  the  usual  way;  then  the  cloud- 
negative  is  substituted  (using  a size  larger 
j)riuting-frame,  fittcal  with  plain  glass  to  permit 
of  moving  the  negative  about)  and  the  [)rint 
adjusted,  the  latter  being  done  by  holding  the 
w’holc  to  the  light  and  looking  through  the  paper 
before  clamping  in  place.  If  the  sky-line  is 
simple  all  that  need  be  done  while  the  sky  is 
printing  will  be  to  shade  the  printed  landscape 
with  a piece  of  cardboard,  the  desired  control 
being  obtained  by  moving  this  during  the  process. 
Should  a white  or  very  light  olqect  cut  into  the 
sky  greater  protection  is  necessary  to  prevent  this 
part  darkening  wdiile  the  clouds  are  printed 
around  it;  so  in  such  a case  a mask  is  made  by 
cutting  apart  a proof,  as  previously  described, 
using  only  the  low'cr  portion  while  the  sky  is 
being  printed.  Such  a mask  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  7.  This  is  best  held  in  position  liy  slightly 
touching  the  bottom  or  extreme  edges  w'ith  ])aste, 
and  placing  in  correct  j)osition  upon  the  print 
before  atljusting  the  latter  on  the  clouil-negative, 
although  if  greater  .softness  along  the  edges  is  de- 
sired it  can  be  produced  by  attaching  the  mask  to 
the  back  of  the  cloud-negativc  or  a piece  of  glass; 
only  it  is  more  trouble  then  to  secure  correct 
registration. 

AVhere  prints  are  made  on  liromide  or  gaslight 
papers  the  methods  just  described  are  not  so  satis- 
factory. because  no  visible  image  a]i])cars  during 
exposure,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  join  sky  and 
foreground  without  showing  either  a light  or 
dark  line  where  the  parts  come  together;  but  this 
is  overcome  by  a method  I worked  i)ut  several 
years  ago  and  found  satisfactory.  It  is  as  follows; 

Make  the  landsca])e  ])rint  as  usual,  develo])  and 
wash  rai)idly  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water  to 
stop  the  action  of  the  developer,  but  do  not  fit. 
Now  place  face  down  on  a ])icce  of  thin,  well- 
cleaned  glass,  and  apj)ly  a squeegee  to  remove 
the  surplus  water  and  «//  air-t>clls.  Using  this 
glass  as  a separator,  the  moist  i)rint  is  located 
in  the  desired  jiosition  over  the  cloud-negative, 
and  the  second  exposure  made.  This  will  lx' 
about  tw'ice  the  normal  for  dry  ]>aper,  as  a wet 
emulsion  is  not  so  sensitive.  Except  in  special 
cases,  mentioned  later,  it  is  not  essential  to  ])ro- 
tect  the  foreground  while  j^rinting  the  sky.  Aft('r 
strij)i)iug  from  the  glass  the  clouds  are  develo])ed 
localli/  by  ap])lying  the  solutinn  with  a tuft,  of 
ab.sorbent  cotton,  d'his  was  the  general  method 
follow’cd  in  making  prints  shown  in  Figs.  3 and  .5, 
which  are  on  bromide  i)ai)er.  Should  a mask  be 
necessary  to  ])r()tect  a light  building,  as  in  I'ig.  (i, 
owing  tf)  the  difficulty  of  develo])ing  the  clouds 
around  the  tower  locally  without  encroaehiug 
upo?i  the  light  portion  with  bad  n'sults,  the  first 
exposure  is  developed  oidy  until  the  image  is 
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FIG.  6.  STILL  ANOTHER  SKY  NEEDED 


to  prepare  a new  negative  of  the 
combination,  and  thus  eliminate 
all  further  labor  attendant  upon 
double  printing.  One  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  make  a print 
exactly  as  wanted  upon  smooth- 
surface  paper,  either  by  contact 
or  enlargement,  and  then  copy 
with  the  camera.  If  done  with 
care  this  generally  answers  the 
purpose,  especially  when  the 
new  negative  is  used  only  for 
contact-printing  or  small  en- 
largements; but  if  subjected  to 
considerable  magnification  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  loss  of  qual- 
ity, owing  to  the  grain  of  the 
original  print  becoming  visible. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  so  likely 
to  occur  if  the  negative  was 
copied  from  a fair-sized  enlarge- 
ment; still  it  is  desirable,  when 
the  very  finest  technical  quality 


just  visible,  washed,  and  after 
placing  face  down  on  the  glass 
as  before  described,  the  mask 
(Fig.  7)  is  stuck  in  the  correct 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glass,  and  the  clouds  print- 
ed in;  then,  instead  of  develop- 
ing the  sky  locally,  the  entire 
print  is  immersed,  thus  allow- 
ing the  foreground  to  finish  de- 
veloping together  with  the  sky. 

Should  the  latter  develop  slowly 
on  account  of  the  foreground 
having  got  a start,  the  print 
may  be  washed  and  the  clouds 
finished  by  local  development 
with  satisfactory  effect.  Fig.  8 
shows  a print  made  in  this  way 
on  Cyko  paper. 

To  ensure  a uniform  tone  or  color  upon  de- 
veloping-papcrs  of  any  kind,  some  care  is  necessary 
to  time  the  exposure  of  the  clouds  so  that  they 
will  develop  to  the  desired  depth  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  as  the  landscape.  A little 
practice  soon  enables  one  to  judge  this  factor 
quite  accurately;  but  if  greater  exactness  is  con- 
sidered necessary  a small  strip  of  wet  paper  can 
be  exposed  first  as  a test. 

The  same  methods  of  exposing  and  developing 
each  part  separately  apply  equally  well  to  the 
making  of  enlargements,  only  no  separating- 
glass  is  needed  to  jirotcct  the  cloud-negative. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  addition 
of  clouds  on  each  finished  print,  but  when  a num- 
l)cr  of  duplicates  is  to  be  made  it  is  much  better 


7.  THE  MASK  FOR  CLOUD-PRINTING 

is  needed,  to  make  a combination  transparency 
and  obtain  a new  negative  from  this. 

The  preparation  of  such  a transparency  is  not 
so  difficult,  indeed  hardly  as  much  trouble  in 
some  ways  as  making  a print,  because  the  sky 
and  foreground  are  each  made  on  separate 
plates,  thus  allowing  exact  register  to  be  secured 
at  leisure.  For  this  work  it  is  best  to  use  regular 
lantern-slide  or  transparency  plates,  although 
almost  any  very  slow  ordinary  plate  will  do  if 
developed  in  a restrained  developer  and  the  expo- 
sure is  carefully  timed.  If  a worker  is  interested 
in  slide-making  the  suliject-matter  can  be  kept 
within  standard  size,  so  the  transparency  be- 
comes available  for  use  in  the  lantern  after  the 
new  negative  is  obtained.  These  plates,  both  in 
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exposure  and  development, 
are  handled  practically  the 
same  as  bromide  papers,  and 
the  positives  made  either  by 
contact,  in  a copying-camera, 
or  with  a focusing-enlarger, 
which  allows  the  image  to 
be  made  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  original.  An  impro- 
vised kit  for  holding  the  plates 
is  easily  evolved,  therefore  I 
will  not  take  up  further  space 
with  these  details,  but  con- 
tinue with  the  subject  in  hand. 

Print  the  landscape  first, 
and  after  developing  and  fixing 
remove  any  gray  ness  in  the 
sky  by  local  application  of  a 
hypo  and  ferricyanide  reducer, 
applied  with  a swab  of  cot- 
ton or  camel-hair  quill-pencil. 

After  washing  and  drying 
place  in  contact  with  a fresh 
plate  — film  to  film,  held  together  with  a bit  of 
gummed  binding.  The  clouds  are  now  located, 
keeping  the  landscape-positive  between  the  nega- 
tive and  unexposed  plate.  After  exposure  the 
latter  is  separated  from  the  first  positive,  de- 
v’eloped  and  fixed,  when  upon  examination  a 
negative  image  of  tlie  landscape  will  be  found 
superimposed  on  the  clouds.  All  that  now  re- 
mains is  to  surface  dry  the  plate  with  cotton  or 
blotting-paper  and  apply  the  reducer  to  every 
part  within  the  outlines  until  all  traces  of  an 
image  below  the  sky-line  are  removed  — then 
wash  and  dry.  Upon  bringing  the  positives  to- 
gether again  the  parts  are  registered  and  bound 
together  permanently.  Substituting  this  positive 
in  place  of  a negative  in  an  enlarger,  aufl  a slow- 
er medium-speed  ordinary  plate  of  the  desired  size 
where  the  bromirle  paper  is  usually  fastened,  a 
new  negative  is  obtained. 


In  conclusion  I can  say  only  that  while  some 
may  consider  the  printing-in  of  clouds  too  much 
trouble,  the  serious  worker  will  not  stop  on  ac- 
count of  a little  extra  time  and  labor  if  the  result 
justifies  the  expenditure,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  technical  work  involved  is  not  really  so  com- 
plicated; but  I thought  it  best  to  describe  every 
detail  clearly  in  order  to  avoid  possible  confusion 
or  uncertainty  by  inexperienced  workers  regard- 
ing any  stage  of  the  process. 

Good  technique  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
but  undue  attention  to  technique  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  imaginative  quality,  and  this  is  far  more 
important  than  technical  excellence. — Paul 
Lewis  Anderson,  in  Pictorial  Landsca'pe-Photog- 
raphy. 


The  Use  of  Bromide 


There  is  a growing  tendency  to  discourage  the 
use  of  potassium  bromide  in  the  developer, 
states  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and 
so  far  as  this  prevents  new  workers  falling  into 
the  idea  that  more  pyro  and  bromide  will  remedy 
matters  when  bad  overexposure  shows  itself, 
well  and  good.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
bromide  does  increase  the  contrast  of  the  nega- 
tive; and  further,  that  with  plates  or  developers 
which  tend  to  give  foggy  results,  it  prevents  fog- 
veil.  Brighter  prints  on  bromide  paper  maj^  be 
obtained  with  potassium  bromide  in  the  de- 


velojicr,  although  as  commonly  develojicd  to  the 
limit  its  effect  is  less  to  be  expected  than  in  nega- 
tive-work. Witli  ])rolonged  development  its 
effect  is  negligible,  but  development  is  usually 
stopped  long  liefore  comiiletion,  the  usual  three 
or  four  minutes  being  only  a ])art  of  the  time 
during  which  the  image  would  go  on  gaining 
density.  It  is  jirobable  that  many  workers  who 
get  clean  negatives  “without  bromide”  are 
really  employing  it,  the  manufacturer  having 
quite  unknown  to  him  adder!  a small  proportion 
to  the  emulsion. 
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The  Effect  of  Bellows-Extension  on  Exposure 


PHILIP  CONKLIN 


tlie  landscapist  tliis  article  will  be 
f slight  interest;  the  portraitist  will 
nd  one  paragraph  a{)i)licable  to  his 
'ork,  but  the  man  interested  in  en- 
irging  and  in  making  large  copies, 
if  he  apply  the  table,  will,  I think,  find  it  very 
usefnl.  By  large  copies,  I mean  their  relation  to 
the  original.  A 14  x 17  copy  from  a 14  x 17  orig- 
inal requires  the  same  exposnre  as  a cabinet 
from  a cabinet,  because  the  bellovvs-extension  is 
the  same  in  each  case. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  to  be  used  — a matter  of  very 
few'  minutes’  w'ork.  Draw  np  a one-inch  image  of  a 
five-inch  strip  of  paper;  measure  from  the  strip 
to  the  ground-glass  and  divide  by  7.2.  The 
quotient  will  be  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and 
the  nodal  point  will  be  six  times  this  ascertained 


Note  that  while  (M)0  i.s  five  time.s  as  long  as  III,  and 
that  the  former  is  five  times  as  far  from  the  nodal 
point,  the  greater  distance  is  not  five  focal  lengths,  hut 
six.  In  all  cases  there  is  one  focal  length  to  be  added 
to  the  greater  distance. 

distance  from  the  stri]).  It  should  be  noted  on 
tlie  barrel,  and  will  j)robably  coinciile  with  the 
dia])hragm-])lane.  From  this  point  all  measure- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Inasnuich  as  there  are 
various  other  more  com])licated  w'ays  to  deter- 
mine focal  length,  I will  interpolate  the  explana- 
tion of  tlie  method  suggested.  An  understanding 
of  it  may  helti  with  the  use  of  tlie  table.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  conjugate  foci.  One  is  the  distance 
from  original  to  lens,  and  will  lie  referred  to  as 
OL;  the  olher  is  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
image,  LI.  These  distances  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  that  the  original  bears  to  its  image. 
In  the  case  of  enlargements  LI  is  the  greater,  and 
\’ice  versa  with  reductions.  ' To  determine  the 
greater  distance,  it  is  necessary  to  know  only 
how'  much  greater  the  image  is  than  the  original 
(in  length  - not  area),  and  to  add  “one”  and 


think  of  the  sum  as  so  many  focal  lengths.  In 
the  method  under  consideration  we  have  arbi- 
trarily chosen  this  relation  as  5;1.  Adding  five 
and  one  gives  us  six  (focal  lengths)  as  the  greater 
of  the  tw'o  foci.  As  the  lesser  distance  must  be 
one-fifth  of  that,  it  becomes  i of  (i,  or  1.2.  Add- 
ing these  w’e  get  for  the  sum  of  the  conjugate 
foci  7.2  focal  lengths.  Knowing  the  distance  in 
feet  and  inches,  it  remains  only  to  divide  by  7.2, 
see  diagram. 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  if  a lens 
be  focused  on  infinity  the  bellows-extension 
divided  by  the  (optical)  diameter  of  the  dia- 
phragm will  give  the  F-value.  (The  distance  from 
ground-glass  to  nodal  point  will  be  the  focal 
length.)  But  if  the  same  diaphragm  be  used  to 
make  a picture  the  same  size  as  the  original  (a 
ratio  of  1;  1),  the  bellows  will  be  extended  just 
twice  as  far,  and  the  true  value  of  the  opening 
must  be  read  as  the  second  smaller  F-number. 
This  means  an  exposure  four  times  as  great.  In 
photographing  distant  objects  the  variations  in 
extension  are  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible;  but  as 
we  approach  a ratio  of  about  1 ; 6 (which  is  some- 
where near  a cabinet  head  proportion)  it  is  a 
decided  factor,  so  that  using  a one-inch  cabinet 
head  as  a unit  the  exposures  w’ould  vary  as 
follow's ; 

Head  in  inche.s  Relative  exposure 


1. 

1. 

1.5 

1.1 

2. 

1.2 

2.5 

1.3 

3. 

1.4 

3.5 

1.5 

4. 

1.65 

If  w'e  go  on  to  the  extreme  condition  of  an  en- 
largement of  five  diameters,  the  efficiency  of  the 
same  diaphragm  is  reduced  to  2'i  of  that  which 
it  had  when  focused  on  infinity. 

The  accompanying  table  is  based  on  the  ratio 
of  1:1  as  a unit,  and  gives  exjiosu re-factors  for 
other  ratios  by  quarter  sizes.  Column  1 desig- 
nates the  size  of  the  image  as  compared  with  the 
original.  Column  2 is  filled  out  in  terms  of  focal 
lengths,  and  must  be  comiileted  by  multiplying 
its  various  numbers  by  the  focal  length  in  inches 
of  the  lens  to  be  used,  and  sidistituting  these  prod- 
ucts in  their  respective  jilaces.  It  will  then  indi- 
cate the  extension  of  the  bellows  LI  in  inches. 
After  these  substitutions  are  made,  each  can  be 
divided  by  its  neighbor  in  Column  1,  and  the 
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quotients  put  in  their  proper  places  in  Column  3. 
These  will  be  the  distances  from  lens  to  original. 
The  sum  of  Columns  2 and  3 will  be  of  great  help 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  an  enlarging-apparatus 
can  be  installed  in  a restricted  space.  If  more 
than  one  lens  is  to  be  used,  Columns  2A,  2B,  3A. 
3B,  etc.,  can  be  made  for  each  lens,  and  their 
focus  placed  at  the  top. 

As  the  unit  is  a ratio  of  one  to  one,  to  keej> 
tabs,  one  standard  negative  should  be  kept  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Find  how  long  an  ex- 
posure is  necessary  to  make  a print  from  this 
standard  through  the  lens  same  size  as  the  nega- 
tive, and  mark  this  time  on  the  negative.  Com- 
pare any  other  negative  to  be  enlarged,  with  the 
standard,  and  mark  it  as  to  its  density  conqjarcd 
with  the  standard. 

AVhen  the  enlargement  is  focuserl.  the  dis- 
tance LI  is  taken.  The  number  most  nearly  agree- 
ing with  it  in  Column  2 (a  variation  of  an  inch 
or  two,  depending  on  the  lens,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered) is  found,  and  opposite,  in  Column  4,  is 
the  factor  for  correct  exposure. 

To  facilitate  the  measuring,  a tape  can  be 
fastened  with  its  zero  mark  on  the  easel  and 
allowed  to  run  over  a smooth  roller  or  nail  fixed 
to  the  camera  in  the  plane  of  the  nodal  point,  a 
weight  on  the  pendant  part  keeping  it  taut.  The 
readings  are  taken  where  the  tape  crosses  the 
roller. 

If  an  artificial  light  without  condensors  is  the 
illuminant  (or  if  several  thicknesses  of  diffusing- 
material  are  used  before  and  behind  the  con- 


densors), this  method  alisolutely  cuts  out  all  un- 
certain factors  except  the  negative. 

The  tal)le  is  also  very  useful  under  the  skylight 
for  making  enlarged  or  slightly  reduced  copies. 
I use  it  almost  daily. 

It  is  understood  that  by  bellows-extension  is 
meant  distance  from  lens  to  image.  Of  course  in 
the  case  where  a darkroom  is  used  for  enlarge- 
ments, the  bellows  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens. 


Degree  of 
Enlargement 
or  Reduction 

Distance 
L to  I (in 
focal  lengths) 

Distance 
L to  0 (in 
inches) 

Relative 

Exposures 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.2 

1.2 

.1 

.4 

1.4 

.5 

.(! 

l.f) 

.(> 

.8 

1.8 

.8 

1.00 

2.00 

1.0 

1.25 

2.25 

1.2 

1.50 

2.50 

1.5 

1.75 

2.75 

2.0 

2.00 

3.00 

2.3 

2.25 

3.25 

2.5 

2.50 

3.50 

3.0 

2.75 

3.75 

3.5 

,3.00 

4.00 

4.0 

;i.25 

4.25 

4.5 

3.50 

4.50 

5.0 

3.75 

4.75 

5.5 

1.00 

5.00 

(i.O 
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speed-  and  Exposure-Tables  for  a 3 A Kodak 


FRANKLIN  H.  SMITH 


N photographing  an  object  in  mo- 
tion its  image  on  the  negative  may 
be  to  a certain  degree  out  of  focus 
and  at  the  same  time  yield  a satis- 
factory picture.  Just  how  much  it 
may  be  out  of  focus  is  sometimes  a matter  of 
considerable  importance  in  high-speed  work  be- 
cause the  correct  timing  of  the  plate  or  film  to 
avoid  extreme  underexposure  is  cjuite  as  essen- 
tial as  absence  of  blur.  A ready  means  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  and  possibilities  of  this  sort  of 
work  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  tables. 


which  have  been  worked  out  for  a 3A  Kodak 
fitted  witli  a 6-inch  anastigmat  lens  working  at 
F/6.3,  according  to  the  principles  stated  in 
Plates  I and  II. 

For  example,  referring  to  Plate  III,  if  the 
focusing-scale  is  set  for  25  feet  any  object  travel- 
ing 3 miles  per  hour  across  the  field  of  the  lens 
will  not  show  movement  on  the  plate  of  more 
than  ruo  inch  if  it  is  within  22  to  37  feet.  This 
movement  on  tlie  ])late  is  due  partly  to  being  out 
of  focus  and  partly  to  its  actual  movement,  the 
total  being  rio  inch  on  the  ])late.  To  get  this 
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PLATE  V PLATE  VI 


range  of  22  to  37  feet  one  must  use  a sluitter- 
speed  of  siir  second.  As  indicated  l)y  the  ciphers, 
tott  second  gives  no  results,  for  the  movement  is 
too  great,  even  if  exactly  25  feet  from  the  lens. 

The  next  thing  desirable  to  know  is  if  a s])ced 
of  tiTo  second  can  be  used.^  Assume  that  it  is 
January,  bright  light  at  noon.  The  tal)le  at  the 
left  of  Plate  III  shows  that  s^'o  second  is  required 
for  correct  timing,  therefore  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  get  an  object  moving  3 miles  per  hour 
at  25  feet  distance,  for  it  would  be  underex])osed 
and  tlie  plate  or  film  wasted.  It  may  be  done  in 
May,  June  and  July,  however,  as  shown  by  the 
table.  All  other  necessary  data  for  street-scenes 
will  be  found  in  the  two  tables  of  Plate  III. 

The  table  of  speed-ratios,  Plate  IV,  is  very 
useful  when  reading  ])hotographic  articles,  as 
one  can  readily  convert  the  data  into  stops  one  is 
familiar  with  through  frequent  use.  For  instance, 
if  an  exposure-time  is  given  in  terms  of  U.  S.  32 
it  may  be  converted  readily  to  terms  of  F/lfi  by 
merely  glancing  at  the  tal)le. 

The  table  on  Plate  V is  made  for  quick  and 
easy  use  of  the  Heyde  Actinometer  with  the 
shutter  on  the  3A  Kodak,  or  any  other  shutter 
having  the  same  speeds,  the  speeds  on  the  back 
of  the  actinometer  not  being  in  terms  of  the 
speeds  of  this  shutter.  In  every  case  the  nearest 
shutter-speed  has  been  figured  and  tabidated  so 
that  upon  reading  off  the  number  by  meter  one 
can  refer  to  the  table  to  find  the  nearest  shutter- 
speed  instead  of  attempting  to  use  the  values 
given  on  the  back  of  the  meter.  This  does  away 
with  all  calculation  whatever  in  connection  with 
the  exposure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  three 
parts  of  the  table  cover  virtually  all  conditions, 
as  noted  at  the  left,  the  numbers  to  the  left  of 
the  heavy  zigzag  line  being  whole  seconds  and  to 
the  right  fractions  of  a second. 

The  tables  on  Plate  VI  were  calculated  by 
means  of  the  formula*  on  Plate  VII.  The  bottom 
table  is  j)articularly  useful  for  close  work  with  a 
sujq)lementary  ])ortrait-lens.  Plate  VII  is  of 
frequent  service,  for  by  its  use  oue  can  often  de- 
cide about  how  tf)  set  up  the  cauK'ra  for  any  j>ar- 
ticular  subject  before  starting  the  actual  work. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  various  notes  on  easily 
forgotten  j)oints  are  aj)])ended  to  several  of  the 
plates  where  they  will  f)C  seen  as  reminders. 

Vhile.  as  already’  stated,  these  tables  have 
been  worked  out  for  a 3.\  Kodak  fitted  with  a 
fi-inch  anastigmat  lens  working  at  F,  (i..3,  they 
have  a much  broailer  ai)plication. 

(a)  The  table  of  speed-ratios  may  be  used  for 
any  camera  of  any  make  or  size. 

(b)  'File  depth  of  focus  tables  may  be  used  for 
any  camera,  regardless  of  size  or  make,  efiui])i)ed 
with  a lens  the  equivalent  focus  of  which  is 


G inches.  Most  cameras  the  size  of  the  3A  have 
a lens  with  a focal  length  of  G to  7 inches,  there- 
fore these  tal)les  are  api)roximately  correct  for  all 
3i  X 5|  cameras. 

(c)  Heyde’s  Actinometer  Exposure-Table  may 
be  used  for  any  camera  having  shutter-speeds  of 
any  or  all  of  the  following:  1 .second.  5,  E iV, 

5 0*  loot  2 00" 


C^cfCC  /■yy' 


t-cj. 

ciAtyi  ^ AA~tj.y^A^AA^ 
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7^ 
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/sZvcy 


fd)  J'he  table  of  exiiosure  for  objects  in  mo- 
tion in  street-scenes  may  be  modified  b^'  use  ot 
the  table  of  s])eeil-ratios  to  suit  cameras  of  any 
size  and  make.  ,\lso  the  table  of  minimum  and 
maximum  distance  lor  objects  in  motion  ina\'  b(* 
used  witli  stoj)  1'7G-3  of  any  camera,  of  an\'  size 
or  make  having  a lens  of  (i-inch  c(nii\alcnl  focus 
f>r  thereabouts. 
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(e)  By  means  of  the  formulae  given  under  the 
heading  “General  Formulae”  a depth  of  focus 
table  may  be  made  for  any  lens  of  aiiy  camera  of 
any  make.  Besides  that,  the  other  formulae  given 
under  the  same  heading  are  absolutely  essential 
to  photographers  who  attempt  serious  work  of  a 
precise  character. 

(f)  By  means  of  the  forimdae  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  table  of  minimum  and  maximum 
distance  for  objects  in  motion  a table  may  be 
made  for  any  lens  of  any  camera  of  any  make. 
The  theory  upon  which  these  formulae  and  the 
tables  are  based  gives  considerably  more  latitude 


in  the  taking  of  objects  in  motion  than  is  indi- 
cated by  most  articles  dealing  with  this  subject. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  more  latitude  is 
given  than  really  exists,  but  by  analyzing  the 
proposition  we  see  that  an  object  in  motion  may 
be  a certain  amount  out  of  focus  and  still  give  a 
“sharp ” picture  within  set  limits.  These  formulae 
and  the  table  tell  what  this  is. 

Summed  up  in  a sentence,  the  publication  of 
these  tables  together  with  the  formulae  furnish 
every  user  of  a camera  the  means  to  make  similar 
ones  for  himself  if  they  do  not  apply  specifically 
to  his  outfit. 


Artificial  Illuminants  for  Photographic  Use 

C.  E.  KENNETH  MEES 


in  the  early  days  of  photog- 

■ almost  the  only  source  of 
was  the  sun,  the  application 
ificial  illuminants  to  the  art  is 
intly  increasing.  The  illu- 

■ available  are  of  many  kinds, 
and,  indeed,  include  all  the  more  powerful 
sources  of  light. 

For  portraiture  a large  diffused  light-source  is 
necessary  in  most  work,  and  only  occasionally 
can  a concentrated  source  be  used.  Conse- 
quently, either  a very  extended  source,  such  as 
that  given  by  the  mercury-vapor  lamp,  must  be 
employed,  or  else  a comparatively  diffused  sys- 
tem is  arranged;  thus,  for  an  arc,  it  is  convenient 
to  place  the  reflector  behind  the  arc,  so  that  the 
light  is  directed  away  from  the  sitter  onto  a 
large  .secondary  reflector,  which  may  be  a wall, 
though  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  have  a 
movable  arrangement.  Whatever  .system  is 
used  for  obtaining  a large  source  of  diffused 
light,  curtains  anil  screens  are  necessary  so  that 
the  o])erator  can  adjust  the  area  and  direction 
of  the  light  at  will.  An  arrangement  which  has 
given  satisfaction  consists  of  a battery  of  twelve 
or  sixteen  nitrogen-tungsten  lamps  placed  in  a 
frame  beliind  a difl'using-medium  and  covering 
an  area  of  30  or  40  square  feet,  the  area  to  be 
utilized  being  modified  by  aj)])lying  independent 
control  to  the  sc{)arate  lamps. 

I'Yir  color-])hotogra])hy  — such,  for  cxamjile, 
as  color-j)ortraiture  — the  most  important  thing 
about  a lighting-.system  is  the  constancy  of  the 
quality  of  the  light;  but  high  intensity  is  required, 
and  the  conditions  as  to  size  of  source  already 
cxphiined  under  jjortraiturc  fnlly  aj)])ly;  we  have 
adopted  the  battery  of  nitrogen-tungsten  lamps 
already  s])okcn  of  as  being  very  suitable  for 
color-portrait  nrc. 


In  ordinary  photographic  printing  the  Aristo- 
type  and  Solio  papers,  which  used  to  be  very 
popular,  are  often  printed  by  means  of  a large 
enclosed  arc  instead  of  daylight,  and  this  seems 
to  be  very  suitable  for  the  printing  of  such  silver 
papers.  For  platinum  printing,  however,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a source  of  light  which  is  not  so 
hot,  as  the  heat  is  very  likely  to  give  mealy 
prints.  One  large  company  do  their  trade- 
printing by  means  of  mercury-vapor  lamps, 
which  arc  held  constant  by  a resistance  and 
ammeter,  the  current  being  watched  and  the 
printing  being  done  entirely  by  time.  Bromide 
and  chloride  papers  are  printed  by  artificial  light 
exclusively,  the  usual  printing-cabinet  containing 
tungsten  lamps,  though  for  quick  trade-work  an 
arc-lamj)  or  mercury-vapor  lamp  is  frequently 
used,  thus  ensuring  very  short  exposures. 

For  enlarging  it  has  been  customary  to  use 
an  open  arc,  but  if  a condensor  is  used  it  would 
seem  to  be  better  to  employ  a condensed-filament 
tungsten  lamp,  because  of  its  great  constancy, 
the  changes  in  the  intensity  of  an  arc  making 
accurate  ex])osure  difficult  unless  the  arc  is  one 
which  permits  of  very  good  regulation.  Much 
enlarging  in  trade-houses  is  done  without  a con- 
densor, the  negative  being  lighted  by  a suitable 
diff'using-screen,  behind  which  the  source  is 
placed,  such  a diff'using-screen  being  a sheet  of 
ojial  glass.  For  such  work  suitable  illuminants 
are  the  enclosed  flame  or  open  white-flame  arcs, 
but  if  mercury-vapor  lamps  are  used  a powerful 
diffuser  is  not  needed,  a sheet  of  ground-glass  be- 
ing sufficient  if  the  tubes  of  the  lamp  are  arranged 
so  that  there  are  a number  parallel  to  each  other 
a short  distance  apart. — Abstracts  from  the  East- 
man Research  Laborator/i  notes  presented  as  a paper 
before  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Socicti/.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Remunerative  Hobby 

The  almost  incessant  cry  set  up  by  ama- 
teur-photographers in  Europe  and  Ameriea 
— “How  can  I make  my  camera  pay?” — be- 
cause they  find  the  cost  to  maintain  tlieir  chosen 
hobby  somewhat  expensive,  lias  readied  a point 
where  the  photographic  editor  is  at  his  wit’s 
end  for  a satisfactory  answer.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  usual  methods  to  dispose  of  prints 
that  have  a commercial  value;  but  does  it  not 
seem  a pity  for  professed  amateurs  to  commer- 
cialize their  beautiful  pastime?  With  ecjual 
justice  the  golfer  could  exclaim:  “How  can  I 
make  my  golf-clubs  pay?”  He,  too,  finds  it  ex- 
pensive to  pursue  his  hobby;  and  when  the  cost 
of  maintenance  becomes  a drain  on  liis  purse,  he 
simply  gives  it  up.  He  would  not  make  it  known 
that,  in  order  to  continue  his  favorite  pursuit, 
he  must  find  means  to  make  it  yield  him  jiecu- 
niary  returns.  Nor  would  the  book-lover,  jier- 
haps,  utter  the  jiathetic  cry:  “How  can  I make 
my  pastime  pay?”  because,  forsooth,  he  occa- 
sionally pays  out  a dollar  or  two  for  a book  of 
the  day. 

There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  an 
amateur  should  not  seek  a market  for  the  prod- 
uct of  his  artistic  or  technical  ability,  provided  it 
be  done  in  a perefctly  legitimate  manner;  lint 
in  thus  commercializing  liis  hobby,  he  auto- 
matically enters  the  semi-professional  ranks,  and 
forfeits  the  right  to  the  exclusive  aiiiiellation  — 
amateur.  Camerists  who  make  their  favorite 
pastime  a source  of  revenue  should  ailojit  more 
dignified  methods  than  those  usually  practised. 

d'he  Editor  has  not  been  insensible  to  the 
plaint,  “How  can  I make  my  camera  jjay?"  that 
appears  so  frefniently  in  the  ])hotographic  press; 
but  has  given  it  earnest  and  careful  considera- 
tion. By  ascertaining  the  y>hotographic  needs  of 
such  prominent  book-publishers  as  Ginn  & Com- 
pany, 'I’he  iMacmillan  Comi)any,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Doubleday,  Page  & Comp.any,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  The  Century  Comi)auy  or 
IIoughton-Miffiin  Com]>any,  the  really  ea])able 
worker  will  find  oj)i>ortunities  tf)  furnish  j)iints 
of  special  subjects.  Tliese  include  among  f)ther 
dej)artments  history,  architecture,  biohjgy,  l)ot- 
any.  anrl  zoology.  It  may  Ije  that  the  authors 
themselves  provide  the  ])ublishers  with  the 
necessary  jdiotographs;  but  very  often  there  is 
room  for  adflitional  subjects,  or  i)rints  of  superior 


technical  merit.  A few  prints  that  illustrate  the 
amateur’s  uncommou  technical  ability  along 
sj)ecial  lines  will  generally  excite  the  publisher’s 
interest,  and  the  applicant  will  not  wait  long  for 
a reply.  The  wide-awake,  resourceful  pliotog- 
rapher  will  not  need  to  be  told  what  course  to 
pursue.  In  any  event,  he  will  aseertain  what 
class  of  ijhotographic  subjects  the  publisher  is 
likely  to  need. 

Another  Avay  to  make  the  camera  pay,  without 
sacrificing  the  amateur’s  dignity  or  self-respect, 
is  to  tell  the  story  of  his  city  or  town  by  ])hoto- 
graphs.  A lecture  on  this  topic,  illustrated  by 
artistically  colored  lantern-slides,  will  surely 
prove  a profitable  undertaking.  There  is  also  a 
demand  for  illustrated  lectures  on  po])ular  scien- 
tific subjects,  such  as  birds,  trees,  flowers  and 
niuslm)oms.  The  Editor  remembers  how  a cer- 
tain amateur-photographer  spent  his  summer- 
vacation  in  the  National  Parks  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, photograi)hing  their  salient  features  iu  a 
thoroughly  expert  maimer.  Having  command  of 
the  best  English,  and  being  a good  speaker,  he 
converted  his  material  into  a series  of  illustrated 
lectures,  which  he  delivered  iu  public.  Having 
thus  found  a ])leasant  and  lucrative  means  to 
maintain  his  favorite  ])astimc  he  gave  up  his 
regular  employment  and  became  a professional 
lecturer. 

Still  another  refined  way  to  conijieusate  the 
outlay  for  photogra])hic  material  is  to  hold  ex- 
hibitions of  one’s  work  at  home,  or,  if  that  is 
not  feasible,  in  some  art-store  or  other  con- 
venient |)lace.  The  ])iiuts  should  be  iiresented 
in  an  attractive  manner,  and  jirices  should  con- 
form to  established  rates  for  superior  ])rofessional 
work,  'rhis  is  a feature  at  arts  and  crafts  exhibi- 
tions, where,  however,  many  of  the  Ix'st-knowu 
jiictorialists  seldom  exhibit.  Often  a group  ot 
meritorious  workers  will  hold  a joint  exhibition, 
as  was  done  in  the  Print-Gallery  in  New  \ork 
recently,  and  which  is  reiiorted  to  have  been  a. 
pecuniarily  successful  affair.  Of  course,  the 
jirime  object  of  the  semi-])rofessional  photog- 
rapher is  ]niblicity,  and  this  can  be  attained  in 
many  ways.  One  is  through  tlu>  medium  of  the 
t)hotographic  ])ress,  an  (‘xcelleni  reproduet  ion  of 
a striking  subject  being  sure  to  attract  the  notice 
of  firms  in  (|uest  of  desir.d)le  material.  Needless 
to  say,  the  monthly-  priz<'-eoni|)('t  it  ions  in  ihioTO- 
Era  offer  admirable  o|)i)ortunit ies  for  emolument 
and  distinction  to  the  capable  worker. 
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PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 


For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Tiiird  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  bvit  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  Unsuceessfnl  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

Ji.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
publi.shed  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

0.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unle.ss  they  are  packed  with  double  thickne.s:tes  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kirid,  or  with  thin 
wood-venccr.  Liirge  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exliibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expres.sage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  excei)tional  educational  value.  Persons 
interested  to  have  one  of  the.se  Photo-Era  prize-collec- 
tions shown  in  their  home-city  will  please  communicate 
with  the  Editor  of  Photo-Era. 


Awards  — Vacation-Scenes 
Closed  November  30,  1915 

Fir.st  Prize:  Charles  M.  DeBevoise. 

Second  Prize:  Rupert  Bridge. 

Third  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Honorable  Mention:  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  F.  I.  Jordan, 
E.  D.  Leppert,  Dr.  Maclay  Lyon,  Harry  G.  Phister, 
Wright  M.  Pierce,  Myra  D.  Scales,  Dr.  F.  F.  Sorn- 
berger,  H.  Templeton,  William  J.  Wilson. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Geo.  W.  Bibby,  Eva  L.  Eden, 
Hermann  Gabriel,  Ray  Giles,  Alexander  Green,  A.  B. 
Hargett,  Pollux  Hein,  A.  M.  Holcomb,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Hord,  James  P.  Martin,  Alexander  Murray,  Elise  Nor- 
man, Ralph  B.  William.son. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“Night-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 

“ American  Scenic  Beauties.”  Closes  February  29. 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Subject  for  Photo-Era  Cover.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Is  There  a Parallel  in  Photography? 

Thinkers  and  observers  will  certainly  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  vivid  and  sincere  impressions  of 
illustrious,  or  simply  curious,  figures  of  the  present 
time.  One  may  wish  that  artists  of  to-day  who  have 
renounced  the  cold  madrigals  of  ancient  landscapes 
might  replace  also  in  their  real  life  the  distinguished 
figures  of  the  past. — David  dc  la  Gamine. 
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patrons;  hut  the  amateur  who  is  doing  work  to  please 
himself  and  the  judges  will  he  wise  enough  t(j  leave  iu 
the  face  of  his  sitter  all  the  changed  contour,  the  lines 
and  the  wrinkles,  that  life,  and  his  attitude  toward  it, 
have  engraved  there.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  should 
he  one’s  object  to  accentuate  the  wrinkles  until  the 
face  looks  like  a map  in  "'riie  Blue  Hook.  ” That  is  the 
other  extreme,  and  almost  e(|ually  to  he  avoided.  It 
does  mean  that  the  face  shoulil  he  so  carefidly  focirsed, 
posed  and  lighted  that  all  the  character  will  he  retained 
without  exaggeration  of  defects  necessitating  work  with 
the  pencil. 

A little  experimeutiiig  with  your  sitter  under  the 
light  will  teach  you  more  than  much  talking  of  the 
“other  fellow.  " First  .seat  your  model  very  close  to  an 
ordinary  nnscreened  window.  You  will  find  one  side  of 
the  face  very  light  while  the  other  is  almost  hlack,  the 
eye  on  the  shadow-side  being  scarcely  visible.  The 


Home-Portraits  — Photo-Era  Competition 


Closes  March  31,  1916 


This  contest  differs  from  previous  ones  in  that  all 
entries  must  he  the  direct,  original  result,  without  any 
of  the  technical  aids  used  iu  professional  studios,  such 
as  special  headsereens  for  softening  the  light  in  general, 
or  locally,  as  on  the  hands,  no  artificial  backgrounds 
whatever,  and  the  light  to  come  only  from  vertical  win- 
dows rather  than  top  or  oblique  skylights. 

Xo  retouching  whatever  is  to  be  allowed  on  the 
negative.  This  does  not  mean  that  accidental  hlemi.shes 
may  not  he  removed;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  pencil 
must  not  be  used  to  alter  moileling  or  change  lines  in 
the  face. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  charm  of  ohl 
daguerreotypes  is  the  fact  that  no  retouching  was  done, 
and  the  natural  expression  and  skin-texture  are  unal- 
tered. After  the  use  of  the 
pencil  was  begun,  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse  until  the 
ordinary  commercial  photo- 
graph was  so  smoothed  out 
and  rounded,  so  altered  in  ex- 
pression and  contour,  that  it 
might  better  pass  for  a pic- 
ture of  a wax-figure  in  a 
draper's  window  than  of  a 
live,  flesh-and-blood  person. 

A few  years  ago  the  reac- 
tion set  in  and,  although  the 
cheaper  class  of  commercial 
photographers  still  retouch  to 
excess,  the  better  grade  of 
workers  have  learned  not  to 
turn  over  their  carefully 
posed  and  lighted  negatives 
to  an  indi.scriminating  re- 
toucher, but  either  do  the 
work  themselves  or  enqiloy 
a person  of  artistic  training 
who  will  do  oidy  such  work 
on  the  plate  as  they  them- 
selves shall  indicate. 

The  old-time  retoucher  felt 
it  his  conscientious  duty  not 
to  leave  a spot  as  big  as  the 
point  of  a [)in  on  the  whole 
face  untouched  by  his  pencil- 
point.  Every  wrinkle  and 
prominent  vein  disappeared, 
every  vestige  of  character 
and  individuality  going  with 
them.  Sixty  was  made  to 
look  like  sixteen;  and  while 
the  sitter  might  feel  pleaseil 
and  flattered  (especially  if  it 
were  a woman),  when  a man 
receives  a |)icture  of  his 
mother  he  wants  it  to  look 
like  her  as  he  knows  her,  not 
as  .she  might  possibly  have 
looked  in  her  youth.  Every 
line  in  that  face  has  a mean- 
ing for  him,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  have  them,  and  the 
character  they  indicate, 
erased  from  her  photograjihs. 

The  “bread  and  butter" 
worker  must  of  necessity 
modify  lines  and  eradicate 
double  chins  to  please  his  fathp'.r  and  son 


BETWEEN  DIPS  CHARLES  M.  DE  BEVOISE 

FIRST  PRIZE — VACATION-PICTURES 


shadow  of  tlie  nose  falls  straight  across  the  cheek  if 
the  shadow-side  of  the  face  gets  light  enough  to  show  a 
cast  shadow,  and  all  the  little  irregularities  of  skin- 
surface  cast  shadows,  which  greatly  increase  their 
prominence. 

Now  move  your  subject  farther  from  the  source  of 
light,  and  screen  the  lower  third  of  the  window  with 
some  opacpie  cloth.  The  shadow-side  is  now  less  dark, 
and  the  nose-shadow  falls  obliquely  toward  the  corner 
of  the  mouth.  If  the  face  is  a much-wrinkled  one,  how- 
ever, you  will  find  them  still  too  prominent.  In  extreme 
cases  one  might  face  the  sitter  almo.st  directly  toward 
the  source  of  light.  This,  however,  gives  so  fiat  a light 
that  loss  of  modeling  is  pretty  sure  to  result.  A better 
way  is  to  turn  the  face  as  much  into  the  light  as  is  pos- 
sible without  .sacrificing  roundness,  and  then  bring  a re- 
flector near  enough  to  illuminate  the  shadow-side  of 
the  deepest  wrinkles. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  object  is  not  to  oblit- 
erate the  wrinkles,  but  only  to  so  .soften  them  that  no 
work  on  the  plate  will  be  necessary.  The  deep  crease 
often  found  running  from  the  nostril  to  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  if  given  a straight  side-illumination,  will 
cast  so  heavy  a shadow  as  to  leave  an  almost  inky  black 
line  on  the  print  entirely  untrue  to  nature.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  camera  cannot  lie,  it  can  at  least  be  made  to 
vilify  or  flatter  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

.\nother  method  of  softening  lines  and  blending 
lights  and  shadows  is  to  interpose  a diffusing-screen  be- 
tween the  sitter  and  the  .souree  of  light.  To  observe  the 
effect  of  this  treatment,  hold  your  finger  or  a pencil  in 
Mieli  a position  that  it  casts  a strong  shadow  on  the 
table,  then  hold  a [)ieee  of  tissue-paper  between  it  and 
the  light  and  see  the  shadow  disapiiear. 

To  obtain  softness  in  t.aking  faces  both  old  and  young, 
some  workers  like  to  blur  the  focus  very  slightly,  thus 
softening  all  outlines.  A good  way  to  do  this  is  to  focus 


as  usual  and  then  lengthen  the  bellows-extension  just 
the  least  bit,  thus  bringing  the  point  of  focus  a little 
short  of  the  figure.  If  the  focus  is  shifted  in  the  other 
direction  the  background  is  apt  to  be  too  sharp  for  the 
figure  and  the  whole  composition  thrown  into  wrong 
relation. 

Instead  of  taking  the  picture  in  this  way,  however, 
many  prefer  to  make  a sharp  negative  and  obtain  soft- 
ness in  the  printing.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  a 
piece  of  clear  celluloid  between  negative  and  paper,  or 
by  printing  from  the  back  of  the  plate. 

The  next  suggestion  may  be  put  down  as  rank  heresy, 
but  another  way  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  retouching  is 
to  u.se  a lighting  giving  very  strong  contrast.  This  would 
hardly  be  applicable  to  elderly  models,  but  with  a 
young  and  smooth  face  defaced  by  freckles  it  is  an 
available  means  of  salvation.  The  prettiest  lighting  of 
this  .sort  is  a simulated  firelight.  If  you  have  available 
a window  that  comes  to  the  floor,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
the  sidiject  must  be  posed  on  a platform  or  table  to 
bring  him  on  a level  with  the  light.  Cut  out  all  light 
excejit  from  a section  of  window  about  two  feet  square 
on  a level  with  the  floor.  The  upward  tendency  of  the 
light  may  be  enhanced  by  placing  a mirror  on  the  floor. 
If  a fender  is  available,  that  may  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  light  and  a part  of  it  included  in  the  picture,  adding 
to  the  realism.  A subject  posed  on  the  floor  or  in  a low 
chair  will  receive  the  light  from  below,  and  with  the 
room  darkened  and  a very  cautious  use  of  reflectors  a 
very  succe.ssful  firelight-effect  may  be  obtained.  In 
this  .sort  of  lighting  it  is  desirable  to  have  a strong  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade,  and  the  light-side  of  the  face 
will  be  so  dense  that  freckles  will  not  show,  and  the 
shadow-side  so  dark  that  they  are  invisible. 

Many  facial  defects  may  be  minimized  by  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  head  is  po.sed.  Not  infrequently  a 
face  is  unsymmetrical.  One  eye  is  larger  than  the  other, 
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perhaps,  and  by  posing  the  subject  with  the  small  eye 
nearer  the  camera  the  difference  is  not  noticed  in  the 
print.  Possibly  the  nose  is  crooked  and  in  a front  view 
it  is  very  noticeable,  but  with  the  head  turned  to  one 
side  the  irregularity  vanishes. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  study  your  subject. 
Decide  what  good  points  you  wish  to  emphasize  and 
what  defects  you  w-ish  to  minimize.  This  done,  bend 
your  energies  towarfl  posing  and  lighting  the  model  in 
such  a way  that  the  desired  results  may  be  obtained 
in  the  negative  without  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  re- 
toucher. 

And  don’t  forget  that  human  flesh  — face,  neck  and 
hands  — is  not  irhite.  It  has  color,  an<l  should  be  ren- 
dered many  degrees  less  light  than  a man’s  collar. 

The  choice  of  a printing-medium  will  also  affect  the 
result  materially,  for  the  softest  of  plates  may  be  made 
to  yield  a harsli  anfl  impossible  jirint  if  the  wrong  pajier 
be  chosen.  An  ideal  paper  for  our  present  purpo.se  is  a 
platinum,  as  it  softens  fletail  and  makes  retouching 
superfluous.  Any  matte-surface  paper  is  preferable  to 
one  having  a gloss,  and  even  a harsh  negative  can  be 
so  corrected  in  printing  when  the  right  jiaper  is  found 
that  the  results  are  most  surprising. 

Katherine  Bingham. 

Judging  Lantern-Slides 

Every  lantern-slide  to  be  judged  fairly  must  be 
judged  by  projection  on  the  screen.  It  is  impossible,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  warm-toned  slides,  to  form  any  per- 
fectly reliable  opinion  as  to  their  vigor  until  this  is 
done;  hut  a makeshift  can  be  arranged  which  will  be 
helpful  when  slide-making  by  constructing  a little  box 
about  .“JJ  X 3 X 12  inches,  with  a groove  an  inch  from 
one  end  into  which  a slide  can  be  dropped.  Fhat  end 
should  be  closed  with  a piece  of  opal  glass,  and  the 


whole  interior  of  the  box  painted  a dead  black.  On 
looking  into  such  a box  the  slide  is  seen  by  transmitted 
light  only.  This  is  important  in  the  case  of  slides  in 
which  the  deposit  itself  is  of  a light  color,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  some  warm  tones,  for  such  slides  when  viewed 
loose  in  the  hand  look  much  w’eaker  than  they  will  look 
on  the  screen.  The  light-colored  deposit  reflects  the 
scattered  light  to  the  eye,  and  so  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  dense  as  it  is  in  reality;  the  blackened  box  cuts  off 
most  of  this  reflected  light.  A few  cover-glas.ses  with 
masks  of  different  sizes  mounted  on  them  may  be  kept 
wifh  the  box,  and  different  sizes  and  proportions  of 
masks  may  thus  be  tried  before  the  slide  is  finally 
bound  up. — Pholoj/raphi/  <ind  Focus. 

Sunning  Down 

A LANDSCAPE-PRINT  ill  wliicli  the  sky  is  quite  white 
is  often  very  much  improved  by  sunning  down;  that  is 
to  .say,  by  exposing  the  sky-part  to  white  light,  so  that 
its  intense  whiteness  is  toned  down  a liltle.  Although 
this  is  called  “sunning  down,’’  it  must  not  be  done  in 
direct  sunshine,  but  in  a good  diffused  light.  It  is  best 
to  have  a printing-frame  a good  deal  larger  than  the 
jirint,  and  to  put  in  this  a jiiece  of  clean  glass.  If  this  is 
not  available,  the  print  may  be  lai<l  on  some  flat  sur- 
face and  covered  with  a sheet  of  gla.ss,  so  that  the  work 
can  be  <lone  without  any  fear  of  fingering  the  surface 
of  the  print.  If  the  print  is  being  made  with  a margin 
the  mask  should  be  held  on  the  jirint  while  the  negative 
is  slipped  out,  so  that  the  mask  is  not  disturbed.  In 
this  way  it  is  po.ssible  to  show  the  edge  of  the  mask  all 
around  the  print,  and  so  avoid  [ilaces  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  density  of  the  negative,  the  outline  of  the 
masked  area  is  lost  in  a general  whiteness.  card 
should  be  u.sefl  to  shade  the  print,  and  it  should  be 
kept  moving  all  the  time,  gradually  uncovering  more 
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and  more  of  the  sky  from  the  top  downwards  to  the 
horizon  and  then  moving  it  up  again.  This  will  cause  a 
gradual  lightening  of  the  general  tone  of  the  sky  from 
above  downwards,  and  will  give  a more  reali.stic  effect. 
It  is  <|uite  easy  to  sun  down  bromide  or  gaslight  prints, 
using  for  the  purpose  the  same  light  as  that  by  which  the 
printing  is  done.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  making  a 
mistake,  the  sky-end  of  the  print  should  be  marked  on 
the  back  with  a cross  in  pencil  before  removing  the 
paper  from  the  negative. — Photof/raphy  arid  Focus. 

Platinotype  and  Its  Modifications 

Some  years  ago,  lecturing  before  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  on  modifications  in  platinotype,  Mr. 
W.  II.  Smith  spoke  very  strongly  against  the  use  of  a 
mercury  salt  in  the  developer  in  order  to  obtain  warm 
tones  on  paper  made  to  give  black  prints.  He  .said 
that  if  enough  mercury  cvere  used  to  get  the  warm  tone, 
a combination  was  obtained  which  was  not  permanent. 
The  same  gentleman  came  before  the  .same  society  a 
few  evenings  ago  (November,  11)1.5)  and  again  empha- 
sized this  point.  He  .showed  a print  which  was  developed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  jirevious  demon.stration,  the  de- 
veloper being  potassium  oxalate  and  mercury  chloride; 
and  although  the  desired  warm  tone  was  obtained,  the 
consef|uence  had  been  that  much  of  the  image  had  di.s- 
appeared  in  the  course  of  five  years,  and,  moreover,  the 
print  had  not  been  ex])osed  to  the  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Smith  found,  however,  that  a black  jirint  in  platinum, 
toned  solely  with  uranium,  gave  a most  beautiful  effect, 
and,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  find  out,  showed  no 
loss  in  its  keeping-jiroiierties. 

For  sepia  platinum  (Mr.  Smith  continued)  it  was 
nece.s.sary  in  the  ordinary  way  to  use  the  developer  hot, 
but  a very  nice  warm  tone  could  be  obtained  witli  a 


cold  developer  of  a different  solution.  A much  finer 
sepia  could  be  obtained  on  a sepia  paper  with  a cold 
developer  than  could  be  got  by  using  black  paper  and 
trying  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride  in  the  developer  to 
get  the  result.  With  a small  quantity  of  mercury  there 


was  no  danger,  and  he  advocated  the  plan  of  taking  a 
sepia  paper  and  using  the  following; 

Water 80  cc. 

Potassium  citrate  20  grams 

Citric  acid 2 grams 

Glycerine  80  cc. 

1-percent  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  . . 4 cc. 


If,  however,  such  a developer  were  used  for  a black 
print,  there  was  not  enough  mercury  to  warm  the  tone, 
and  the  use  of  too  much  mercury  meant  the  imper- 
manence of  the  print. 

Speaking  of  granularity  occurring  in  platinotype,  Mr. 
Smith  .said  that  this  was  due  to  underdevelopment. 
When  the  platinotype  image  flashed  up  suddenly,  some 
workers,  afraid  that  it  might  go  too  far,  took  it  out  at 
once  and  put  it  in  the  acid  bath,  and  were  then  disap- 
pointed at  getting  a granular  deposit.  If,  however,  the 
develojier  did  not  follow  the  pigment  right  into  the 
pores  of  the  ])aper,  the  mere  surface  only  was  developed, 
and  not  the  under  part,  thus  causing  granularity. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

A Substitute  Wanted  for  Silver  Nitrate 

The  great  scarcity  of  silver  nitrate  in  Germany  on 
account  of  the  seizure  of  all  nitric  acid  for  war-munitions 
has  set  the  photographic  chemists  busy  in  an  effort  to 
find  a substitute,  and  they  have  been  experimenting 
with  silver  chloride  and  sulphate,  but  so  far,  we  learn, 
with  only  negative  results. 
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Eikonogen  as  a Substitute  for  Metol 

At  the  time  of  writing,  December  13,  1915,  metol  is 
not  obtainable  in  Boston,  and  doubtless  this  condition 
exists  elsewhere  or  soon  will.  The  last  quotation  was 
$1  an  ounce,  and  prices  almost  if  not  quite  as  fabulous 
will  be  asked  for  Rhodol,  Tozol  and  all  other  equiva- 
lents while  they  last.  This  means  that  until  there  is 
relief  from  the  chemical  market  across  the  seas  American 
photographers  must  adopt  some  substitute  in  develop- 
ers for  bromide  and  gaslight  papers.  Many  foresighted 
workers  who  laid  in  a generous  sujiply  of  metol  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  have  nearly  exhausted  it,  and 
what  to  use  in  its  place  now  presents  a serious  question. 

Several  substitutes  have  been  suggested,  even  in- 
cluding a reversion  to  ferrous  oxalate  (see  Photo-Era 
for  October,  1914,  page  ^OO),  but  strangely  the  mention 
of  eikonogen,  if  it  has  been  made  at  all,  has  not  come 
to  my  attention.  Po.ssibly  there  may  be  objections  to 
it  which  metol  is  free  of.  but  1 have  used  it  personally 
with  much  sati.sfaction,  and  certainly  in  such  times  as 
these  one  cannot  afford  to  be  too  captious.  Imleed,  I 
believe  that  one  or  more  of  the  developers  now  sold  and 
\\ddely  used  under  fanciful  trade-names  are  in  reality 
eikonogen-hydroquinone  combinations.  It  is  true  tlial 
developers  containing  eikonogen  may  not  safely  be 
used  to  quite  the  same  degree  of  exhaustion  as  metol- 
hydroquinone,  nor  can  it  be  greatly  diluted  for  slow 
tank-developmeut,  but  otherwise  there  should  be  no 
serious  trouble,  and  the  quality  of  work  during  the  life 
of  the  solution  is  e.\cellent. 

We  may  well  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  we 
still  have  hydroquinone,  for  in  most  instances,  aside 
from  the  j)resent,  it  is  employed  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  the  other  agent  in  combination  with  it.  The  price 
is  high,  ST  a pound,  but  the  end  of  the  siqiply  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  .\nd  while  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  the 
quantity  available  of  any  foreign-made  developer  is 
adequate,  most  dealers  have  in  stock  more  eikonogen 
than  other  reducers  of  a similar  nature.  The  ])re.sent 
price  is  3,3  a j)ound,  .‘o  that  in  an  eikonogen-hydro- 
quinone formula  one  uses  the  larger  quantity  of  the 
cheai)er  develoi)cr. 

>ince  its  introduction,  in  1SS9,  eikonogen  has  been 
the  chief  competitor  of  !uetol  as  a soft-working,  detail- 
giving agent.  .Mthough,  strangely  enough,  regarded  by 
most  workers  as  a developer  primarily  for  negative- 
work  only,  when  combined  with  hydroquinone  it  be- 
comes a remarkably  useful  developer  for  general  jjur- 
poses,  including  the  development  of  prints,  and  one 
capable  of  almost  as  much  modification  as  pyrf).  With 
eikonogen  alone  it  i.«  difficult  to  obtain  density  and 
snap,  but  a combined  developer  with  hydrof|uinone 
unites  the  softness  and  detail-giving  power  of  eikonogen 
with  the  density-giving  power  of  hydroquinone,  adai>t- 
ing  it  to  the  development  of  plates,  films,  transparen- 
cies, lantern-slides,  bromide  and  gaslight  papers. 


As  negatives  developed  with  this  comliined  developer 
incline  towards  softness  with  abundant  detail,  even  in 
the  case  of  forced  development  of  underexposures  it  is 
particularly  valuable  for  portraiture,  flashlights  and 
very  rapid  exposures,  such  as  focal-plane  work,  or  any- 
thing tending  towards  \mderexposure;  also  for  subjects 
involving  great  contrasts  in  lighting. 

Eikonogen  appears  as  a yellowish-white  powder,  or 
yellowish  crystals  when  fresh,  but  rapidly  changes  to  a 
brownish  tinge  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  siraringly 
.soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  the  presence  of  alkalis, 
particularly  when  heated.  It  is  non-poisonous  anil  does 
not  stain  the  fingers.  In  its  reducing-action  eikonogen 
is  rather  more  energetic  tluan  pyro  or  hydroquinone,  be- 
ing similar  to  ferrous  oxalate  and  giving  a clear  negative 
of  blue-black  color. 

Solutions  may  be  used  several  times,  and  although 
they  gradually  darken,  their  strength  reduces  very 
slowly.  If  used  too  old  or  too  much  diluted,  they  may 
cause  uneven  action  and  produce  peculiar  streaks  and 
blotches  like  finger-  and  brush-marks  or  insensitive 
spots,  appearing  as  though  the  plate  had  been  scrubbed 
with  a.  dirty  or  grea.sy  brush,  or  had  not  been  pro]K'rly 
dusted  off.  I'or  this  reason  eikouogeu-hydroquiuone  is 
not  suitable  for  slow  tank-developmeut.  If  the  sup]ffy 
fails,  and  a very  old  develojier  must  be  used,  .soaJv  the 
plate,  film  or  pa])cr  in  water  for  a few  minutes  before 
immersing  iu  the  developer.  This  often  obviates  the 
trouble. 

A standard  formula  is  as  follows: 

.\ 

Water 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  . 

Eikonogen 

Hydroquinone 

B 

Water  

Sodium  carbonate,  auhydi'ous 


43  ounces 
i ounces 
■■itO  grains 
(iO  grains 

l()  ounces 
i ounces 


For  plates,  films,  transparencies,  lanlern-slides,  lake 
3 ounces  of  .V  and  1 ounce  of  B.  The  factor  is  Ft. 

For  bromide  and  gaslight  paper  add  1 droj)  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ])otassium  bromide  to  each  4 
ounces  of  the  above  working-solution. 

For  double-coated  plates,  use  3 ounces  of  .V.  1 ounce 
of  B and  4 ounces  of  water. 

In  hot  weather  more  water  may  well  be  used  iu  all 
working-solutions,  as  it  gives  less  contrast  and  densil y. 
Cold  solutions  give  less  density  than  those  used  at  cor- 
rect temperature,  (i5  degrees.  .\t  warmer  tenqicra  I ures 
the  density  is  very  much  inleusified.  ])articularl y with 
slow  and  contrast  i)latcs. 

In  making  the  stock-solutions,  use  boiling  water,  and 
in  winter  a little  glycerine  may  be  added  to  prevent  pre- 
cipitation. If  a more  concentrated  developer  is  desired 
in  order  to  obtain  more  contrast,  the  water  in  solution  .V 
may  be  reduced  to  32  ounces.  I’otassium  carbonate  in 
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place  of  sodium  will  also  yield  a more  enerKotie  de- 
veloper. If  the  suliiliite  is  of  good  cpiality,  and  the  .solu- 
tions kept  in  small,  full  bottles  tightly  corked,  rather 
than  in  a large  bottle  only  partly  full,  it  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  an  indefinite  time. 

When  overexposure  is  known,  old,  u.sed  develojicr  is 
preferred  by  most  workers,  strengthened,  as  <levelop- 
ment  proceeds,  with  fresh  solution  and  a drop  or  two  of 
bromide  .solution.  Bromide  acts  very  powerfully  with 
eikouogen,  increasing  contrast,  particularly  in  the  print. 
When  there  is  a suspicion  of  underexposure,  or  when 
soft  ])ortrait-negatives  are  desired,  bromide  should  be 
omitted.  The  qiuiutity  stated  for  papers  will  usually  be 
enough  to  keep  the  whites  clear.  More  will  increase  the 
olive  tone  of  the  print  as  well  as  its  vigor. 


Submarine-Photography 

According  to  the  Frankfurter  Umschan,  attem])ts 
are  to  be  made,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  raise 
•some  of  the  valuables  sunk  during  the  war  in  a hirge 
number  of  ships,  'I'lie  raising-operations  arc  to  be 
assisleil  by  direct  submarine-jihotographs,  which  will 
give  the  searchers  the  exact  iiosition  of  the  sunken  ship 
and  material.  It  is  stated  that  an  .\mcrican  has  been 
making  exiaa-imciits  with  the  Cooper  Hewitt  (juartz- 


lamp,  for  the  use  of  which  he  has  constructed  a special 
apparatus.  He  has  been  working  with  a battery  of 
nine  lamps  of  ‘2,400  candle-power  each,  and  increasing 
the  power  by  refiectors,  so  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
olitaining  excellent  photograjihs,  and  even  kino-films, 
of  a submarine  boat  under  water,  at  a distance  of 
thirty  meters, 

Hydroquinone  Toning 

O.  Kuhne,  in  the  ICiVarr  Mitfeilungen,  says  that  if 
bromide  prints  or  diapositives  are  placed  in  a bath  of 
200  parts  water,  a parts  potassium  bromide  and  1 part 
hydrocpiinone  the  picture  is  changed  to  an  agreeable, 
delicate  reddish  tone,  the  coating  becoming  at  the 
same  time  considerably  hardened.  After  washing,  this 
tone  can  be  further  modified.  Ten-percent  ammonia 
gives  a warm  black,  which,  however,  on  being  washed, 
returns  to  the  red  tone.  Alkaline  sulphur  salts  give 
various  brown  tones.  If  the  diapositive  is  briefly  washed 
after  the  hydroquinone  Imth,  and  then  placed  in  an 
amidol  developer,  a sejiia-brown  results;  with  bromide 
prints  the  color  is  a dark,  purplish  brown.  These  baths 
are  also  good  for  stri'iiglhening  diapositives  and  bromide 
prints,  and  jireseut  many  intere.sting  possibilities  for 
modification  and  improvement  of  ])rints  not  having  a 
|)lea.sing  tone. 
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Mat-Cutting 

The  cutting  of  a mat  or  mask  for  the  printing  of  pic- 
tures seems  a very  simple  thing,  and  one  that  Irardly 
needs  discussion,  yet  from  the  appearance  of  many 
amateurs’  prints,  present  methods  could  well  be  im- 
proved upon.  It  is  a pity  for  an  otherwise  attractive 
print  to  be  marred  by  uneven  lines  of  bordering  white, 
with  ragged  edges  and  clogged  corners. 

.V  white  border  is  not  to  be  desired  when  a print  is  to 
be  mounted,  but  where  negatives  of  varying  size  are 
to  be  used  for  postcards,  or  when  prints  are  to  be  left 
unmounted,  it  is  often  necessary  or  advisable. 

“An  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains”  is  a very 
great  essential  in  j)hotography,  ancl  the  way  in  which 
one’s  final  product,  the  print,  is  put  out  is  the  thing  by 
which  his  work  is  judged. 

negative  of  small  size  printed  on  a postcard  within 
a mat  indicates  a very  negligent  and  careless  worker. 
The  size  of  negative  and  card  should  be  ascertained  and 
the  mask  so  oit  that  an  even  margin  is  shown.  If  the 
shape  of  the  film  forbids  this,  then  leave  an  even  .space 
at  the  top  and  left  side,  allowing  the  other  two  margins 
to  vary  as  need  be. 

The  size  of  the  opening  having  been  determined, 
choose  an  opaque  paper  such  as  comes  around  i)lates  or 
develojung-papcr,  making  sure  it  is  an  unwrinkled 
piece  and  without  holes.  The  best  cutting-surface  is  an 
old  glass  negative,  cutting  on  the  film  side.  Have  a 
.sharp  knife  and  a ruler  with  a metal  edge.  Ikse  a T- 
square  to  draw  the  outline  for  the  opening,  as  corners 
that  are  not  at  right  angles  will  cause  you  much 
trouble. 

Having  the  opening  laid  out  accurately,  cut  it  out 
with  the  blade  of  the  knife  held  rather  Hat.  and  cutting 
entirely  through  the  paper  the  first  time.  Do  not  mind 
if  the  cut  runs  a trifle  past  the  corner;  better  that  than 
not  going  quite  to  the  corner,  and  having  an  ugly  tuft 
left  to  block  the  clear  outline. 

Having  the  four  sides  carefully  cut,  see  if  the  corners 
have  an  inclination  to  leak  light.  If  so,  cut  a small 
piece  of  paper  and  glue  it  on.  just  meeting  the  corner 
and  covering  any  overlapping  cuts.  It  simplifies  ad- 
justment to  stick  the  mask  onto  a glass  the  size  of  the 
printing-frame.  It  also  helps  in  adjusting  the  card  if  a 
heavy  line  is  drawn  wher  the  top  and  left  side  of  the 
card  .shouhl  come  to  have  the  margins  correct,  d'hen, 
if  many  prints  are  to  be  made  from  the  same  film,  it 
can  be  attached  lightly  to  the  mask,  and  so  kept  in 
register. 

^^hcn  ovals  or  circles  are  to  be  cut,  the  best  way  is 
to  get  the  brass  “cut-outs”  and  a wheel-trimmer,  for 
the  expense  is  not  great,  and  there  is  no  other  really 
satisfactory  way  to  cut  them.  It  takes  an  unusually 
steady  hand  and  accurate  eye  to  follow  an  oval  outline 


either  with  a knife  or  scissors.  For  square  openings  the 
Eastman  chart-ijaper  simplifies  the  matter  of  square 
corners,  and  enables  one  to  calculate  and  space  his 
o])ening  very  quickly. 

Bas-Relief-Effects 

Tjjehe  are  many  interesting  “stunts”  that  may 
serv'e  as  photographic  amusements,  .some  of  them  giving 
results  that  are  amazing  l)ut  not  in  any  sen.se  beautiful 
or  useful.  Here  is  one  interesting  variation  from  the 
ordinary  j)rint  which,  if  well  carried  out,  gives  .some 
very  beautiful  results.  The  lieauty  of  the  result  de- 
pends not  a little  on  the  careful  choice  of  sul>ject  for 
the  experiment. 

portrait  of  a fine  head  seen  in  profile  is  one  of  the 
best  subjects.  .\  good-sized  flower-study  would  also  be 
api)ro])riate.  The  subject  should  be  something  that  is 
beautiful  in  line  rather  than  dependent  on  detail  for 
its  charm.  If  a negative  is  to  be  made  e.specially  for 
this  use,  it  should  be  left  rather  thin,  as  that  will  make 
after-proces.ses  le.ss  lengthy. 

Having  your  negative  ready,  take  it  into  your  dark- 
room and  load  another  plate  face  to  face  with  it  in  a 
printing-frame.  Expose  for  only  a second  or  two  to  a 
weak  light,  and  develop  in  a rather  strong  develo])er  to 
about  the  same  depth  as  the  negative. 

When  tills  glass  jiositive  is  washed  and  driecl,  jilace 
the  negative  and  positive  together  and  hold  to  the  light. 
When  the  two  are  exactly  in  register  you  will  .see  that 
the  image  almost  di.sapjiears;  then,  by  a very  slight 
shift  one  way  or  the  other,  the  resulting  image  has  the 
effect  of  a marble  bas-relief.  The  accent  of  light  can 
be  put  wherever  you  wish  by  shifting  the  plates,  and 
when  the  desired  result  is  secured  it  is  advisable  to  bind 
the  jilates  together  liy  one  or  two  strips  of  jiapcr  over 
the  edges  to  keep  them  from  shifting. 

Place  the  two  plates  together  into  your  printing- 
frame,  and  also  the  sensitive  [lajier.  'I'he  double 
density  will  make  the  time  of  exposure  rather  long, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  rays  of  light  strike 
the  frame  squarely,  as  the  thickne.ss  of  the  glass  is  be- 
tween the  film  and  pajier.  Printing  at  the  bottom  ot  a 
box  is  the  .safest  way,  j)erhaps.  The  same  n'sulls  may 
be  obtained  by  using  an  oiled  [>aper  print  as  the  jiosi- 
tive,  l)ut  this  )uakes  printing  almost  too  slow  to  be 
[)ractical. 

•lust  as  Good 

Tnlkaihc  Cuxtnmrr  — ”.\nd  what  are  your  views 
on  the  Balkans?  " 

Slinjiwiiu  — “I'm  very  .sorry,  sir,  but  we  ain't,  got 
none.  We've  got  .some  lovely  photogra|)liie  views  of  llie 
market-place,  the  parish-church  and  new  town-'all  ill  a 
jienny  each.” — E.rrhinii/r. 

8.'') 


HOW  JOI.LV 


( . H.  .Il’DSON 


A New  German  Film 

'PiiE  J’hotof/rapl/isrhc  Wochnihlail  rejtorts  that  a new 
roll-film  has  recently  heen  ])lace<l  on  the  market  by 
F.  Bayer,  of  Leverkusen,  near  (’ologne,  Germany, 
which  is  welcomed  with  nineh  pleasure  on  account  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  films,  d'he  new  film  is  not  coated 
with  gelatine  on  the  l>ack,  Imt  is  non-curling,  which  is  a 
great  ailvantage:  it  is  also  said  to  be  less  inflammable 
than  the  old  kind,  because  it  is  not  made  of  celluloid, 
but  of  cellite  (acetylciellulose).  It  would  be  a good  thing 
if  this  shouhl  prove  a stejj  towar<ls  the  elimination  of 
celluloid  films,  the  use  of  which  always  ])resents  a great 
fire-danger. 

Distance-Photography  with  Infra-Red  Rays 

Cehtainly  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
only  reached  the  beginning  of  the  .scientific  ap|)lications 
of  photography,  particularly  in  the  :i|)plication  of 
radiations  beyond  those  of  the  visible  spectrum.  Much 
has  been  done  with  the  rays  beyond  the  ultra-violet; 
it  is  known  that  tho.se  invisible  rays  are  capable  of 
being  transmitted  through  glass,  and  that  other  rays 
still  further  on  may  be  transmitted  through  f|uartz, 
though  not  through  glass.  Some  time  ago  Prof.  R.  W. 


Wooil,  of  Johns  Ilojjkins  Fbiiversity,  startled  the  world 
with  photographs  made  with  the  aid  of  radiations  at  the 
infra-red  and  ultra-violet  ends  of  the  scale,  and  now 
comes  the  announcement  that  an  alizarin  blue  dye  has 
been  found  which,  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
silver  nitrate,  cari-ies  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic 
])lates  far  down  into  the  infra-red,  and  also  shortens  the 
exposure  with  the  yellow  screen.  Remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  mountain-ranges  have  been  made  with  plates 
so  sensitized.  In  this  connection  Pholnyraphische  In- 
dusfriv  .states  that  by  the  use  of  a suitable  filter  and 
plates  .sensitive  to  infra-red  rays,  remarkably  clear 
photographs  may  be  made  through  a misty  atmos- 
jdiere.  The  following  infra-red  sensitizer  is  recom- 


mende<l: 

Alcohol 200  cc. 

Ammonia 4 cc. 

Alizarin  Blue  S 0.04  g. 

Silver  nitrate  (10-i>ercent  sol.)  .5  drops 


Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order  given,  bathe  the 
l)late  for  three  minutes  and  dry  rapidly  over  a dessi- 
cating-agent. 

Evehy  face  talks  the  better  when  it  talks  without 
saying  anything. — David  de  la  Gamine. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PIIOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners;  but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Adv'anced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00;  Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Flonorahle  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  jMention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
wilt  be  sent  on  recjuest. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “ General”;  but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  ^Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Er.a  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  e.xcept 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  anfl  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  havmg  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

T F.ach  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  .should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-po.stage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  will  be  sent  upon 
rcque.st.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  zuhat  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

0.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  .send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-reneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  November  30,  1915 

First  Prize:  Milton  VI.  Bitter. 

Second  Prize:  C.  H.  Judson. 

Third  Prize:  .1.  Louis  Cunningham. 

Honorable  Mention:  Lawrence  C.  Byck,  Ral])h  1). 
Count,  Martha  Curry,  J.  F.  Eden,  Louis  R.  Vlnrray, 
.John  .1.  Neuer,  .John  H.  Pierce,  Pitt  1’.  Pinckney,  JJ.  Ic 
Rudolph,  C,  Howard  Schotofer,  M.  C,  Still,  A.  S, 
Upton,  A.  .T.  Voorhees,  Ralph  B.  Williamson,  William  ,J, 
Wilson. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Vlargaret  Anderson,  Napoleon 
VI.  Bernier,  .Jr.,  Orton  Horace  Clark,  J.  R.  Golden, 
.1.  Jx.  Hodges,  VI.  de  Leon  Jmus,  V.  Vlax  Kennery, 
Harry  D.  Pink,  .Jacob  J’udliner,  VIrs.  H.  G.  Reed, 
J<\  W,  Ruttzer,  W.  Stelcik,  Cavett  \.  \.  Turner,  .J.  JI. 
Woodhead, 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  pi, ace 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Pnoro- 
J<]ra  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  nnay,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter. 

,\s  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a j)rize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  <ts  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  ( ’lass, 
but  will  ])refer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Comi)e- 
tent  judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  J'Jditor  for 
critici.sm  will  disclo.se  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  fluild 
Editor  for  sugge.stions  how  to  .avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Rounrl  Robin  Guilii 
Departments  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  a.ssist- 
ance;  it  remains  only  for  its  members  to  comieet  the 
links.  To  compete  with  others  puts  any  one  on  his  nictl  Ic 
to  achieve  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  if,  in  competing, 
he  will  study  carefully  the  characteristics  of  i)rize- 
winning  prints  every  month,  and  use  the  Guild  corre- 
spondence privilege  freely,  he  cannot  help  but  progress. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 


Siibucnbcrs  and  rcriuliir  readers  xeishiny  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photoyraphic 
work  are  incited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  ('orrespondence  Department,  I’hoto-Eka, 
S83  Bnylston  Street,  Bo.ston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


H.  W.  J. — The  Fraunhofer  Lines,  in  spectrum 
analysis,  are  the  transverse  dark  lines  observed  when 
viewing  the  solar  spectrum  in  a spectroscope. 

D.  A.  r. — To  develop  a panchromatic  plate, 
which  is  sensitive  to  all  colors,  that  light  must  be  used 
by  which  one  can  see  the  most  with  the  least  possible 
illumination,  which  is  a 
green  safelight.  Such  a 
safelight  usually  consists 
of  a sheet  of  glass  coated 
with  a bright  yellow  gel- 
atine film,  and  another 
sheet  coated  with  a bright 
green  film,  bound  face  to 
face,  with  a thick  sheet 
of  green  paper  between. 

Obvioiisly  these  colors 
must  be  accurately  ad- 
justed in  the  spectro.scope 
and  by  trial  with  the 
plates.  Every  manufac- 
turer of  panchromatic 
I)lates  either  sells  a suit- 
able safelight  or  recom- 
mends one,  and  the  cam- 
erist  will  do  well  to 
adopt  it. 

\V.  C.  R. — The  role 
of  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite in  the  de- 
veloper is  purely  that 
of  a preservative.  ;\s  such 
it  is  concedefl  to  l)e  more 
sati.sfactory  than  the  usu- 
al oxalic  acid  in  a pyro- 
formula.  For  30-minute  development  at  a temperature 
of  05  degrees  the  following  is  excellent : 


A.  Water K>  ounces 

Pota.ssinm  metabisnlphite  70  grains 

I’yro 1 ounce 

H.  Water 1()  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous .3  ounces 

C.  Water l(i  ounces 

Sodium  carlxinate,  aidiydrous  ...  1 ounce 


For  use  take  f ounce  of  each  stock-solution  and  make 
uj)  to  48  ounces  with  water. 

J.  G. — To  photograph  mahogany  furniture  so 
that  the  grain  will  show,  cm|>loy  a ])anchromatic  plate 
and  an  orange-re<l  filter,  such  as  the  Wratten  & Wain- 
wright  d'ricolor  A.  I'liis  will  record  the  greatest  i)os- 
sible  contrast  between  the  lighter  and  darker  portions 
of  the  wood,  and  so  make  the  most  of  the  beauty  of  the 
grain.  For  very  dark,  old  mahogany  or  rosewood  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  a dec])-red  filter,  such  as 
the  Wratten  & VVainwright  E.  This  should  be  avoided 
if  possilile,  however,  bccau.se  the  manner  in  which  it 
overcorrects  all  lighter  tones  tends  to  give  a general 
imjiression  of  untruth. 


A.  J.  V. — Most  developers  oxidize  and  darken 
in  the  light  and  air,  some  of  them  more  than  others, 
and  much  more  rajjidly  in  solution  than  in  a dry 
state.  This  accounts  for  the  use  of  orange-glass  bot- 
tles, paraffinetl  stoppers  and  sulphites  and  acids  as 
]>reservatives  in  solutions.  It  is  a wise  precaution  to 
keep  solutions  in  orange-glass  bottles  as  well  as  the 
tlry  developer  itself,  or  else  to  store  it  in  a dark  place. 

Pyro  discolors  rapidly  in  solution  unless  preserved 
under  as  nearly  perfect  conditions  as  possible.  There 
seems  to  be  a growing  belief  that  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite is  the  best  preservative.  Hych’oquinone 
keeps  well  in  solution,  as  does  metol  in  the  presence  of 
alkaline  sulphites.  In  a solid  state  metol  keeps  indefi- 
nitely. Potassium  metabisnlphite  crystals  oxidize  upon 
exjrosure  to  air,  although  more  slowly  than  sulphites. 
In  doing  so  a white  powder  forms  on  the  crystals, 
which  should  be  removed  before  the  crystals  are  used. 
The  salt  should  also  have  a strong  sulphurous  odor  when 
in  good  condition.  Keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked. 


Soda  salts,  such  as  carbonate  and  sulphite 
should  be  anhydrous,  as  they  are  less  readily 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Sulphite,  for  instance, 
is  gradually  oxidized  to  sulphate  with  a consequent 
lowering  of  the  percentage  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
inq)airs  its  i)reservative  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dry  salt  has  a slight  tendency  to  af)sorb  moisture  and 
harden,  but  this  disadvantage  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  change  in  composition  of  the  crystals,  because 
the  lumps  may  be  f)roken  up  readily. 

In  solution,  anhydrous  sulphite  keeps  no  better  than 
cry.stal.  To  test  cither  salt  for  ])urity,  add  a little  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a solution  and  then  a few  drops  of 
barium  chloride  solution.  A milkine.ss  or  precipitate 
denotes  the  existence  of  sulphate,  which  acts  as  a re- 
strainer  in  the  developer.  Suljdiite  solution  over  one 
nifuith  old  shovild  not  be  expected  to  be  full  strength 
unless  made  with  distilled  water  and  kept  in  full,  well 
stoppered  bottles. 

The  exact  strength  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate 
can  be  assured  by  heating  it  in  a basin  over  a spirit- 
lamp,  any  moisture  being  <lriven  o f.  As  the  anhydrous 
salt  readily  alisorbs  ten  percent  of  moisture  it  should 
be  ke]>t  in  well  sto|)pered  bottles. 


“he  it  ever  so  humble,  there  's  no  place  like  home  ’ ,1.  L.  CUNNINGHAM 
THIRD  PRIZE — beginners’  CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  ret  urn- postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  1’hoto-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  .S.  .1.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maher's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


H.  F.  P. — “Drifting  Clouds”  is  unique  and  interest- 
ing as  a subject,  and  the  spacing  is  good;  yet  the  sub- 
ject-material is  so  commonplace  that  one’s  interest  is 
not  greatly  aroused.  This  effect  of  low-lying  clouds  is 
not  often  photographed  although  often  found  in  nature. 

G.  S.  T. — You  have  a pleasing  composition  in  “ Land- 
scape,” but  the  diffusion  is  rather  too  great  tor  the  size 
of  the  print.  The  composition  is  attractive  as  a study 
in  tone,  but  one  is  left  in  consideral)le  doubt  as  to  what 
the  light  speck  on  the  water  may  be.  Perhaps  a smooth 
matte  paper  would  disclose  this.  Your  other  prints  are 
of  similar  character.  “Chaos”  is  interesting  as  a study 
in  spacing,  bnt  the  average  person  would  hardly  con- 
sider that  it  contains  enough  material  for  a photograph. 

^Y.  IL  B. — Your  photographs  through  arches  with 
silhouetted  figures  are  exceedingly  interesting,  although 
that  through  the  arch  in  the  City  Hall,  Philadeli)hia,  is 
rather  more  fantastic  in  shape,  and  so  less  pleasing. 

L.  R.  M. — All  of  your  subjects  appear  to  be  under- 
exposed and  forced  in  development,  and  many  of  them 
are  badly  halated.  We  have  published  some  interesting 
articles  on  halation  — a subject  about  which  you  might 
read  with  interest.  Undoubtedly  the  best  scheme  for 
avoiding  halation  is  to  use  double-coated  plates  and 
develop  in  the  tank  with  a hydro-metol  formula  con- 
taining no  carbonate.  This  formula  you  will  find  in 
Photo-Era  for  July,  page  14.  The  standard  Orthonon 
plate  should  give  good  results  with  this  treatment. 


P.  E.  K. — Your  photograph  of  the  “East  Entrance 
to  the  State  Capitol,”  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  except  that  the  lens  appears  not  to  have 
coverc<l  at  the  up])er  right-hand  corner;  presumably 
the  rising  front  has  been  forceil  above  a reasonable 
limit.  Your  photograph  of  the  entire  State  Capitol 
suffers  from  a somewhat  unfortunate  viewpoint.  The 
large  mortar  at  the  left  is  so  large  in  the  jjicture-sjrace 
as  to  vie  with  the  Imilding  itself. 

C.  II.  K. — In  composition  ami  general  quality  your 
architectural  work  is  excellent,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  clouds  in  your  various  subjects  have 
been  worked-in,  or  at  least  worked-up;  notaljly  in  your 
photograph  of  the  1).  A.  R,  Hall,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
your  verfical  lines  are  not  in  every  instance  plum!). 

M.  II.  B. — The  viewpoints  of  your  architectural 
work  seem  to  be  well  taken  for  the  most  i>art,  although 
in  l)oth  of  your  ])hotographs  of  the  White  House  the 
shrubs  in  the  immediate  foreground  are  unfortunate, 
for  they  are  out  of  foots  and  appear  to  have  moved 
during  exposure.  The  idea  of  a broad  shadow  in  the 
foreground,  as  in  the  jthotograph  of  the  I).  R.  Build- 
ing, is  very  attractive.  The  scheme  demands  that  the 
shadow  be  transparent  rather  than  in  black  ami  without 
detail.  All  of  your  work  seems  to  be  umlertimed  and 
forcetl  in  development. 

W.  R.  L. — In  most  respects  your  photograph  of  the 
“Library  of  Columbia  Liniversity”  is  a good  |)iece  of 
technical  work.  Some  of  the  vertical  lines  are  out  of 
plumb,  however,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  flag  is 
so  badly  blurred.  Have  you  selected  the  l>e.st  i)ossible 
viewi)oint  from  which  to  photograph  this  building.^  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  avoid  i>lacing  anything,  such 
as  a huge  flower-pot  or  candelabrum,  directly  in  front 
of  the  doorway.  Also  it  would  seem  that  a i)osition 
■somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  one  chosen  wouhl  take  the 
other  facade  of  the  ljuilding  well  under  the  dome  and 
give  a better  effect  of  unity. 

A.  S.  H. — Marines  such  as  you  have  entered  in  one 
of  our  recent  com])etitions,  in  which  a sail-yacht  occu- 
pies so  small  an  area,  recpiire  excellent  cloud-effect, 
which  is  totally  absent  in  both  subjects.  Trimmiug 
would  work  quite  au  improvement,  making  it  possible 
to  give  decidedly  more 
si>ace  either  to  water  or 
sky,  and  making  it  possi- 
ble to  place  the  sail-yacht 
obviously  to  one  side  of 
the  center  of  the  ])rint. 

If  you  will  try  one  of 
the  culargiug-gaslight  pa- 
I>ers,  such  as  Cyko,  Rexo 
or  .\rtura,  you  will  find 
that  far  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  original  sm.all 
negative  will  be  retained, 
and  that  the  results  will 
be  far  more  ))leasing  than 
the  fiat,  grainy  appear- 
ance of  your  prints. 

Iv.  S.  U.  — Why  not 
trim  "On  Lake  Oswego” 
so  that,  tlie  distant  water- 
line will  be  level,  and  at 
the  same  time  remove 
most  of  the  foregronml, 
for  the  picture  is  entirely 
in  the  midille-distance, 
ami  the  foregronml  is 
disturbing?  The  eyes  in- 
sist upon  returning  to  it 
des])ite  its  nnimi)ort:ince. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  liglit  foreground,  liver-scenes,  light-colored  huildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposxu’e  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possilxle  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  F'or  oilier  subjects,  multiply 

number  given  for  the  cla.ss  of  subject. 

1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 
1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

(listaut  lanilscapes ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds;  sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; ojien  beacli,  harbor-  and 
sliiiipiiig’-sceiies  ; yaelits  under  sail ; very 
lig-lit-eidored  objects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds ; siiow-scene.s  vitli  no  dark  ol>- 
jects  ; most  teleplioto-sulijects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  liills  not  tar  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  tog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  .shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; jier- 


tlie  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 

sons,  animals  and  moving  olijects  at  least 
tliiity  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  jiictui'e  ; brook-scenes  with 
lieavy  foliage  ; shi]iping  aliout  the  docks  ; 
red-lirick  huildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects; groujis  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  olijects,  jiarticulaidy 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  die  .sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  I’oom,  liglit  surroundings. 


PLATES.  ^Vdien  plates  other  than  those  In  Class  I ai'e  useil,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  he  multiplied  by  the  mimher  given  at  the  liead  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 

C.-S  S I- 

CL,  w Ci-  ® 
O .i  . Cu  o} 
O 


^ (D  ■ 

:3  CO 


CO  t- 


O t— 

e "w  to 

•S  c ^.2 

CO  O 

£ g-  - c 

M—  . i 

2 § • bO 


Example 

Tlie  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  liglit;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  heacled 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/10  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/^2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposiire,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1 A32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Cla.ss  1/3,  P.  E.  156.  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2.  P.  E.  123,  lYy.  250.  Wa. 
An.sco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Fx.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  .3/4.  P.  E.  1 20,  AVy.  200,  AVa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho,  fixtra  Special  Rapid 

Cla,ssl,P.  E.  lll.Wy.  180.  AVa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  X.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 


Imperial  Non-Filter 

Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
A’ulcan  Film 
AA’ellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
AA'ellington  Speedy 
AA’ellington  Iso.  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  AA’y.  130,  AA’a. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  34,  AVy.  160,  AVa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class2,  P.  E.  73,  AVy.  120.  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  AVy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
AA’ellinglon  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56.  AVy.  60,  AVa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 
AVellington  Ortho.  Process 

( lassK.  P.  E.  .39,  AVy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

ClasslOO,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa, 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Different  from  footprints  on  tlie  sand,  those  made 
in  the  snow  seem  to  stir  the  imagination  to  a greater 

• legrce,  for  the  question  rises  for  utterance;  “Whither 
do  they  lead?”  In  a spot  a long  way  from  human 
hahitation,  there  is  the  element  of  doubt,  if  not  of 
anxiety,  and,  in  any  ca.se,  of  interest.  To  the  initiated, 
however,  the  scene  which  Mr.  Boyden  has  portrayed  — 
.see  our  frout-cover  and  page  O'J  — is  devoid  of  mys- 
tery, for  the  tracks  are  what  he,  himself,  had  made. 
He  simply  stopped  in  his  tracks,  turned  aliout  and 
ma<le  the  picture.  Instead  of  repre.senting  a monoto- 
nous stretch  of  snow,  Mr.  Boyden  — as  skilful  a painter 
as  he  is  a photographer,  his  use  of  the  camera  having 
yireceded  his  desire  to  liecome  a ma.ster  of  the  hru.sh  — 
pictured  a deserted  winter-scene,  replete  with  interest 
and  jiictorial  beauty.  Indeed,  the  glare  that  usually 
marks  a “snowy  mantle”  is  entirely  absent;  even  the 
highlights  are  not  pure  white.  He  obtained  his  effect 
by  judiciously  utilizing  the  .slanting  rays  of  the  sun  — 
long  shadows.  The  main  interest  is  in  the  foreground, 
and  diminishes  as  the  line  of  depressions  recedes  and 
vanishes  in  the  distance.  As  happens  frequently,  the 
composition  affords  two  complete  yiictures,  the  more  at- 
tractive one  being  the  clouded  landscape,  at  the  toy). 
Data:  Feluuary,  4 p.m.;  sun  obscured  by  clouds;  Goerz 
Celor  No.  7,  14-inch  focus;  8 x 10  Standard  Orthonon; 
yjyro-soda;  8 x 10  gaslight-yirint. 

The  illustrations  to  the  article  on  clouds,  by  Mr. 
Davis,  are  chiefly  exyjlanatory,  and  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  examples  of  that  artist’s  best  work.  A better  opyior- 
tunity  is  afforded  on  yiage  82,  this  issue. 

Although  not  free  of  faults,  the  yiicture  of  a young 
girl  reading  a book,  yiage  .57,  yiossesses  much  charm. 
'I'he  yucture  w’as  ni;ide  a number  of  years  ago,  at  a time 
when  cutting  down  prints  without  regard  to  the  phys- 
ical contours  of  the  sitter  in  order  to  yiroduce  a .striking, 
luzarre  effect  had  considerable  vogue.  This  method  of 
yiictorial  surgery  was  justly  condemned  by  every  sensible 
critic,  and,  fortunately,  it  was  short-lived.  Aside  from 
reyiresenting  a surrender  to  a temporary  cayirice,  the 
“ Home-le.sson ” offends  by  incongruous  and  diverting 
highlights  — the  collar,  hand  and  book.  Thus,  the 
“Home-lesson  ” becomes  an  “object-lesson”  in  what 
to  avoid,  ami,  what  is  more,  its  faults  are  quite  ea.sy  to 
avoid.  No  data. 

'J'he  home  of  George  Washington,  yiage  (iO,  becomes 
more  :ind  more  .sacred  to  true,  loyal  Americans  as  the 
years  roll  on.  This  stately,  old-time  homesteail  is,  in- 

• leed,  the  Mecca  of  .\mericans  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
s])irit.  How  the  mind  will  conjure  uy>  the  events  in  the 
career  of  the  saviour  of  his  country!  It  will  halt  with 
anxiety,  followed  by  a sense  of  relief  when  it,  reaches  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  where,  by  Divine  Brovidence,  at  the 
most  critical  moment  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  the 
f’ontinental  ,\rmy  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  La  Fayette. 
The  yiortrayal,  by  Carl  H.  Kattehuann,  of  the  .shrine  — 
at  which  on  f'ebruary  the  twenty-second  all  loyal 
hearts  will  liow  iii  reverence  — is  manifestly  the  work 
of  a sincere  admirer  of  George  W'a.shiugton.  The  build- 
ing is  .seen  to  crown  a slight  eminence,  on  the  sloyie  of 
which  are  clastered  the  shadows  of  noble  trees,  forming 
an  ayiyu’oyiriate  and  exy)ressive  yiicture,  one  somewhat 
different  from  those  one  has  been  accu.stomed  to  see. 
Data:  .\ugust,  1 p.m.;  sunshine;  5x7  Premo;  Kodak 


Anastigrnat;  fii-inch  focus;  stop,  F/16;  3-time  color- 
.screen;  1 second;  Standard  Ortho;  pyro,  tank;  5x7 
yirint  on  Azo  A Hard. 

Charles  E.  Vaughan,  the  poetic  interpreter  of  an  in- 
spiring scene  charged  with  mystery  and  promise,  and 
Ina  L.  Cook,  a symyiathetic  collaborator  stimulated  by 
her  willing  muse,  have  achieved  an  extremely  happy 
labor  of  love.  I’icture  and  yioem  are  blended  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  like  a yierfect  song.  But  let  each 
syieak  for  itself.  Data:  May  31,  1915,  at  sunrise; 
slightly  hazy,  due  to  light  fog  rising;  Graflex  3 j x 5J ; 
Goerz  7-inch  Dagor;  stop,  full  opening,  viz.,  LT.  S.  2.9; 
about  -ykf  second  (note  the  man  at  extreme  left);  East- 
man N.  C.  film;  Celeritas;  postcard  Noko  print. 

The  effect  of  early  morning  in  the  picture  by  C.  H. 
Schotofer,  yiage  71,  has  been  interpreted  very  success- 
fully. The  yiictorial  comyiosition  also  merits  high  praise. 
The  grouyj  of  men,  at  the  right,  and  obviously  uncon- 
scious of  being  photograyihed,  is  balanced  unobtru- 
sively by  the  ayiyiroaching  team.  The  interesting  ob- 
jects take  their  yilaces  very  quietly.  The  sense  of  illu- 
sion is  comyjlete.  Data;  October,  7 a.m.;  sun  shining 
through  mist;  Icarette,  Model  A;  R.R.  lens;  stop,  F/8; 

second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  yiyro,  tank;  enlarged  on 
Cyko  Plat. 

“A  Veteran,”  page  73,  is  a reproduction  of  an  old 
print  — it  has  been  in  possession  of  Photo-Era  for  a 
number  of  years,  having  been  given  the  Editor  in  1907. 
One  of  our  friends  said  that  he  met  the  old  army-man  in 
the  Spellman  studio,  Detroit,  about  eight  years  ago, 
a striking-looking  model  with  heavy  bronzed  features 
and  snow-white  hair  and  beard.  He  considered  the 
yiicture  one  of  the  best  Syielhnan  ever  made.  No  data. 

Tlie  grouyj,  page  79,  that  serves  as  an  admirable  ex- 
amyile  of  home-yiortraiture,  is  by  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful specialists  in  New  England  — Katherine  B. 
Stanley.  Although  the  infant  is  clad  entirely  in  white 
— always  a trying  problem  for  the  artistic  photog- 
rapher— the  dress  is  judiciou.sly  subdued  and  filled 
with  beautiful  gradations.  The  grouyi  breathes  that 
at-home  feeling  which  yihotographers  are  so  eager  to 
catch.  This  is  one  of  the  factors  of  Miss  Stanley’s 
success  as  a home-yiortrait  yjhotographer,  and  whose 
yiicturcs  are  always  worthy  close  study.  Data:  April, 
noon;  Eastman  Home-Portrait  camera;  Bausch  & 
Lomb-Zeiss  Tes.sar  II  B;  8)-inch  focus,  u.sed  at  full 
oyiening;  oV;  second;  Eastman  tank;  5x7  Artura 
Seyiia  yirint;  hot  gohl  toning-bath. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

That  the  spirit  of  the  present  competition,  “Vaca- 
tion-Pictures,” has  been  well  carried  out  is  evident 
from  the  jirints  that  have  been  accorded  official  recog- 
nition, and  that  speak  of  radiant  sunshine  and  the  in- 
vigorating zephyrs. 

A complete,  sentimental  story  is  suggested  by  the 
engaging  figure  .seated  on  the  strand,  page  80.  One  may 
be  sure  that  the  fortunate  cainerist  conserves  pleasant 
recollections  of  his  summer-vacation  at  .some  popular 
.seaside-resort.  His  “summer-girl” — shall  we  call 
her?  — is  easily  and  gracefully  jio.sed  before  the  artist; 
.so  well,  indeed,  that  she  seems  an  insejiarable  part  of 
this  foam-bordered  beach.  The  lighting  on  face  and 
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hands  tlelights  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur,  and  the 
dark  batliing-costiime,  too,  betokens  fine  photo- 
technical  skill.  Data:  August,  i p.m.;  hazy  sunlight; 
5x7  Korona  camera;  IJ.R.  lens;  stop,  U.  S.  8;  -5V  second; 
Hammer  Special;  pyro,  tank;  print,  Azo  E,  toned  in 
hypo-alum. 

From  Mr.  DeBevoise’s  svinny  incident  one  turns  to 
one  quite  opposite  in  character  — a cool,  shady  nook, 
page  81.  The  boys  arc  ju.st  about  to  turn  the  boat  with 
a view  to  making  a landing,  or  to  go  farther  up  the 
stream.  The  plan  of  the  com]>osition  is  finely  conceived, 
and  the  position  of  the  boat  with  its  occupants  is  par- 
ticularly well  managed.  Data;  August,  noon;  good 
light;  llj-inch  'Writo;  stop,  F I;  qtiick  Imll)  exposure; 
6j  X 8j  Orthonon;  i)yro,  tank;  direct  print  on  Argo  B. 

The  farmhouse  in  its  attractive  setting  of  light  and 
shadow  forms  a delightful  i)icture.  Page  83.  One  can 
scarcely  expect  anything  le.ss  successful  from  the 
master-pictorialist,  William  S.  Davis.  The  plain 
dwelling  overshadowed  by  trees;  the  shady  road;  the 
vegetable-garden;  the  cloud-embellished  sky  — all  con- 
tribute to  this  beautiful  ensemble.  Note,  too,  how  pru- 
dently the  light  was  cho.sen;  for  to  this  circumstance 
the  composition  owes  its  success.  Data:  Clear  October 
day,  T2.30  p.m.;  second;  €-inch  Ilex  Anastigmat; 
stop,  F 6.3;  Wellington  Anti-Screen;  clouds  printed-in; 
enlargement  on  ^’elours  Black. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

Miltox  M.  Bittp:i(  <leserves  high  praise  for  selecting 
ordinary  camera-material  and  investing  it  with  beauty. 
Page  8-i.  The  railway-tracks  — generally  quite  unat- 
tractive— here  assume  an  undeniable  charm  in  their 
uncommon  perspective:  the  banks,  take  either  side, 
are  edged  with  trees;  the  sky  is  filled  with  radiance  — 
all  enclosing  the  railway-bridge  of  angular  construction 
and  devoid  of  all  pictorial  charm,  yet  appearing  here, 
by  reason  of  its  pleasing  accessories,  as  an  engaging 
object.  But  lo!  the  imp  with  sci.ssors  agape  is  eagerly 
awaiting  his  chance.  Yes;  he  vows  that  the  horizon- 
line divides  the  picture  virtually  in  halves;  hence  the 
foreground  needs  curtailing,  else  the  top  must  submit 
to  the  operation.  What  say  tho.se  who  view  this  pic- 
ture critically.^  Data:  Flarly  October,  1..30  p.m.;  bright 
light;  5x7  Conley  camera;  Ounfllach-Manhattan  Con- 
vertible R.B.  lens;  Ingento  3-tinie  color-screen;  expo- 
sure, three  times  second  in  rapiil  succession,  when 
sun  shone  between  clouds,  with  Ilex  “General  ’ auto- 
matic self-setting  shutter;  Seed  L.  Non-Hal.  Ortho; 
Cramer’s  pyro-acetone;  direct  print  on  C’yko  Profes- 
sional Plat,  through  an  Fiastman  Portrait-I’ilm  from 
which  the  emulsion  and  gelatine  had  been  removed;  ex- 
posed 50  seconds,  P2  inches  from  an  ordinary  fish-tail 
gas-flame;  print  developed  1 nunute  in  (’yko  II.  M. 
tube-developer  at  65  degrees. 

^^Tlo  of  the  gentler  .sex  but  will  express  her  delight 
with  the  baby  in  the  l)owl!  Page  86.  The.se  exclama- 
tions will  surely  be  numerous  and  s\irely  well  deserved. 
The  technique,  too,  merits  high  praise,  the  flesh-tints 
being  well  rendered  ami  a general  soundness  marking 
the  nude  figure  — the  little  daughter  of  the  camerist  — 
de,spite  the  unusually  rapi<l  cx[)osure.  Data:  May  0, 
.X.M.;  good  sunlight  outside:  (ioerz  Taro  Tenax  .Oj  x ; 
5-inch  Dogmar  F/6.3,  used  at  full  opening;  -r^(j  second; 
Marion  Record  jjlate;  Rytol;  enlargement  on  Velours 
Black  Silk. 

The  presentation  of  the  unpretentious  little  hmne, 
page  88,  is  very  pleasing,  aufl  the  workmanship  clean- 
cut.  Good  judgment  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  illumina- 
tion, and,  with  its  excellent  chemical  qualities,  the 
negative  should  yield  an  enlargement  of  almost  any 


desired  dimensions.  Data:  August,  1!U5,  1..30  p.m.; 
dull  light;  Flastman  speed-film;  3 A Graflex,  B & L-Zeiss 
Tessar  Ic,  F74.5,  7j-inch  focus;  stop,  F/6.3;  second; 
F’ast  an  tank;  Azo  Grade  FT  Hard;  IM.Q. 

'iotwithstanding  its  narrow  e.scape  from  being 
freakish  in  appe:irance,  Mr.  Schotofer’s  shore-scene  has 
much  .solid  merit.  There  is  a degree  of  imaginative 
quality  in  the  receding  couple,  though  the  nature  of  the 
])romenade  is  not  at  all  obvious.  Data:  August,  6 p.m.; 
Icarette,  Model  R.R.  lens;  sto]),  F’/b;  uV;  .second; 
F>astman  film;  tank-developed  in  pyro;  enlarged  on 
Enlarging-Cyko  Plat. 

Ferrous  Oxalate  Intensification 

The  old-time  developer,  ferrous  oxalate,  has  un- 
doubteilly  come  into  wi(ler  use,  due  to  the  scarcity  ami 
high  ju-ice  of  the  more  commonly  employc(l  modern 
reducers.  Since  formulas  were  published  in  this  de- 
partment, Oclober,  1914,  metol  has  become  unobtain- 
able in  Boston  and  most  other  cities,  and  pyro,  hydro- 
quinone  and  most  of  the  other  popular  agents  are  .sell- 
ing at  very  high  prices. 

Those  wlu)  were  in  the  habit  of  using  their  alkaline 
develoi)ers  for  darkening  after  lileaching  in  intensifica- 
tion, ami  who  have  adopted  ferrous  oxalate,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  they  may  use  it  for  the  .same 
purpose,  with  the  precaution,  however,  that  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  is  freshly  prepared  and  in  goo<l  con- 
dition, or  else  the  negative  may  be  badly  stained.  The 
advantage  of  this  methoil  lies  in  the  fact  that  after 
bleaching,  the  white  silver  and  mercurous  chloride 
image  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  and  mercury,  thus 
approximately  doubling  the  i)rintiug-density.  So  far 
as  is  known  the  image  thus  ol)tained  is  rpiite  stable,  ami 
there  is  no  selective  action  either  in  the  highlights  or 
shadows;  moreover,  the  operation  of  bleaching  and 
Ijlackening  may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  desired, 
a corresponding  incn>ase  of  strength  resulting  each  time. 

Fdrst  bleach  the  well  washeil  negative  in: 


Water 19  omices 

Mercuric  chloride 129  grains 

Hydrochloric  acid 24  miiuTus 


T’pon  comi)lete  bleaching  wa.sh  the  negative  in  two 
or  three  changes  of  water,  and  then  pass  it  for  two  or 
three  minutes  each  through  three  acid  baths: 


ater 12  ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid 1 dram 


This  prevents  the  mercury  from  coml)iniug  with  the 
gelatine  to  the  detriment  of  permanency.  4'hen  wash 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  running  water,  and  blacken 
in  a ferrous  oxalate  developer  composed  of  six  parts  of 
a saturatc(l  .solution  of  potassium  oxalate  and  one  part 
of  a saturateil  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Place  the 
Idackened  negative  into  a final  acid  bath  like  lho.se 
already  rneiitioned,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  and  dry. 

A Method  of  Reversal 

A METHOD  to  oI>tain  a negative  from  a negative  by 
direct  i)rintiiig  is  suggested  in  a.  recent  issue  of  Zrit- 
schrifl  f.  Re prndnkUnnsIcchnilc.  It  consists  in  bathing 
the  unex[)o.sed  sensitiv(>  ])!at<-  in  a three-percent  solu- 
tion of  ))otassium  bichromate,  drying,  exj)osing  to  sun- 
light for  four  minut('S,  washing  and  finally  developing 
with  a slow-working  developer. 

^ or  sludi  be  mislaken  in  art  if  you  look  only  at 
your  f)Wn  Alfrcil  Sterens. 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Connoisseur’s  Bete  Noire 

One  would  think  that  by  this  time  any  intelligent 
person  would  instantly  reject  a portrait  of  himself  in 
which  face  and  hands  are  made  to  appear  exactly  as 
white  as  his  shirt-collar.  On  the  contrary,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  of  New  York,  sent  his  sister  — as  a 

Christmas  gift  — his  portrait  made  by  one  L k,  a 

local  photographer.  Face,  neck,  hands,  collar  and  cuffs 
were  of  a uniformly  dazzling  white,  to  which  atrocious 
effect  the  retoucher  had  contributed  his  full  share. 
This  ijhotograph  is  a libel  on  the  craft,  I have  heard 
some  men  say  about  such  portraits  of  themselves 
(deprecatingly) : “I  supj)ose  it  can't  be  helped;  it  s the 
nature  of  the  Ijeast.”  Such  persons  do  not  appear  to 
have  an  exalted  opinion  of  photography.  At  least,  they 
show  a woeful  degree  of  ignorance  on  the  subject.  They 
are  too  busy  to  notice  the  beautiful  specimens  of  sanely 
rendered  portraits  in  the  show-ca.ses  of  master-photog- 
raphers. How  are  they  to  be  enlightened?  Who  will 
undertake  this  mi.ssionary  work? 

It ’s  of  no  u.se  to  give  the  offending  photographer  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  and  order  him  to  quit  the  city, 
for  he  is  less  to  blame  than  his  acquiescent  patron.  In 
his  eagerness  to  shorten  the  work,  the  i)hotograi)her 
curtails  the  exjiosure  and  development,  and  probably 
says  to  himself,  like  the  revivalist  who  placed  a counter- 
feit nickel  in  the  contribution-bag,  “Them  heathens 
don't  know  the  difference.’’ 

Compensating  Disappointments 

How  nuniy  amafeurs  know  the  beauty  aTid  perma- 
nence of  a Kallityi)e,  or  of  a plain  salted  print?  With 
the  temporary  disappearance  from  the  American  mar- 
ket of  several  inqjortant  coal-tar  jjroducts,  such  as 
metol,  amateurs  have  begun  to  look  around  for  a sul)- 
stitute  develo])er  for  gaslight-papers.  If  they  search  in 
vain,  they  may  have  to  resort  to  daylight-papers,  and 
utilize  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whenever  availalde.  This 
means  to  get  nj)  early  in  the  morning  and  work  before 
breakfast!  Tims  we  resuscitate  the  old  maxim  — now 
almost  forgotten  — 

“Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  ri.se. 

Makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.” 
d'horefore  the  wise  man  will  revive  some  of  the 
earlier  printing-processes,  Kallity])e,  for  example, 
de.scribcfl  so  well  by  James  S.  E.scott  in  April  Photo- 
Era,  1907,  and  accompanied  with  suj)erb  illustrations, 
Eastman's  Water-Developing  Platinum  Paper,  a 
simple,  satisfactory  medium,  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  platinum,  develoi)ed  in  warm  water  and  cleared  in 
acidulated  II2D,  had  (piite  a vogue  about  seven  years 
ago.  Incidentally,  there  is  the  plain  salted  print,  of 
quiet  beauty  and  indubitable  |)ermanence  — a sheet 
of  salted  Saxe  paper  floated  on  a silver  bath,  printed, 
toned  anil  fixed  in  plain  hypo. 

And  to  think  of  tlie  evenings!  Instead  of  pa.ssing 
them  at  the  camera  club  or  in  some  ill-ventilated  closet, 
turning  out  prints  on  gaslight-papers,  one  may  sit  in  a 
cosy  arm-chair,  reading  and  talking  to  wifie,  helping 
the  children  with  their  lessons,  worrying  the  dog  — in 
fact,  getting  acquainted  with  one’sown  family,  A neigh- 
boring friend  will  now  feel  encouraged  to  drop  in  on  an 


evening,  and  the  first  thing  one  knows  a game  of  cards 
is  in  progress!  Or,  if  photography  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
what  is  the  matter  with  bringing  out  the  opaque  pro- 
jector and  showing  prints  or  picture-postcards?  One 
can  easily  borrow  a different  set  from  a friend  and  lend 
one’s  own  in  return.  So  this  so-called  metol  famine  is 
not  the  ogre  it  has  been  painted.  There  are  worse  ones 
than  that.  But  let  us  be  cheerful. 

Osculation  ad  Libitum 

To  print  a kiss  upon  her  lips 
He  thought  the  time  was  ripe; 

But  when  he  went  to  press,  she  said: 

“I  do  not  like  your  type.” 

Boston  Transcript. 

A ki.ss  he  printed  on  her  lips 
And  showed  her  no  contrition. 

Because  the  artful  minx  inquired: 

“Well,  when ’s  the  next  edition?” 

Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

A ki.ss  he  printed  on  her  lips. 

And  she  made  this  oration: 

“Please,  please,  continue  doing  that! 

It  boosts  my  circulation!” 

New  York  Evening  Sun. 

A kiss  he  printed  on  her  lips. 

But  father  was  about; 

He  did  n't  like  the  ardent  swain. 

And  so  he  led  “it”  out. 

American  Press. 

A kiss  be  printed  on  her  lips. 

She  smiled,  the  artfnl  creature, 

.Vnd  modestly  inquired  of  him, 

“W  as  that  a special  feature?” 

Moscow  (Idaho)  Star-Mirror. 

He  tried  to  kiss  her  lii)s  again. 

But  could  n’t  fpiite  get  at  her; 

She  held  a book  in  such  a way 

They  were  “ next  to  reading  matter,” 

Boston  Courier. 

He  was  no  quitter;  oh,  not  he; 

So  on  he  pre.ssed,  for  fair. 

The  Silver  Cnj)  he 'd  guarantee. 

And  won  a kiss  right  there. 

Photo-Era. 

s[More  Than  He  Is  Worth 

Irate  Customer  (to  the  proprietor  of  a photo- 
supply store)  — “This  is  the  .second  time  that  your 
clerk,  ‘Nobody  Home,’  has  disappointed  me.  I ordered 
yesterday  morning  half  a gross  of  8 x 10  Cyko,  and  an 
18  X 24  ferrotype  plate.  He  said  that  both  were  in 
stock,  and  promised  to  send  them  before  5 p.m.  yester- 
day. Neither  goods  not  any  explanation  had  come  by 
to-day  noon,  so  I called  to  see  about  it.  He  said  he 
found  the  paper,  but  only  a 10  x 14  plate,  which  he 
thought  might  not  be  large  enough,  so  he  did  nothing 
further  about  the  matter.  Why  did  n’t  he  telephone 
me?  The  telephone  is  right  near  his  elbow.” 

Proprietor  (soothingly)  — “I  am  sorry,  Mr.  R.  A’ou 
see  he  gets  only  five  dollars  a week.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 

are  solicited  for  publication 


Death  of  Vero  C.  Driffield 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Vero  C.  Driffield,  November  14, 
at  lYidnes,  in  his  sixty-eiglith  year,  photography  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  ardent  and  eminent  investigators. 
Born  in  1848,  he  began  the  practice  of  photography  as 
early  as  1863,  and  finally  spent  six  months  in  the  studios 
of  Henry  Sampson  in  Southport.  This  was  just  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  his  apprentice.ship  in  mechan- 
ical engineering,  which  began  in  1865.  In  1871  he  went 
to  Messrs.  Gaskell,  Deacon  & Co.,  alkali  manufac- 
turers, as  engineer,  later  becoming  manager  of  their 
Gaskell  Deacon  IVorks,  on  the  organization  of  the 
United  Alkali  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  1871,  also,  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hurter,  which  soon  ripened  into  a firm  friend- 
ship, due  no  doubt  to  the  similarity  of  their  tastes.  Dr. 
Hurter  first  took  a practical  interest  in  photography  in 
1876,  and  their  chemical  investigations  were  soon  be- 
gun. Their  first  paper  was  ])ublished  in  The  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Imlnstry,  in  1890,  and  their 
last  collaborated  paper  appeared  in  the  Photographic 
Journal,  in  1898. 

So  revolutionary  in  character  were  the  conclusions 
reached  that  even  to-day  the  di.scussion  has  not  alto- 
gether ceased,  although  the  new  principles  have  been 
accepted  by  progressive  photographers  in  all  countries, 
and  by  many  plate-manufacturers,  who  have  adopted 
the  II.  and  I),  speed-markings.  Of  course  it  is  now  re- 
alized that  the  dissentions  were  due  very  largely  to  mis- 
conceptions resulting  from  the  loose  use  of  technical 
terms  in  the  earlier  investigations  of  these  men;  but  to 
Hurter  and  Driffield  must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  first 
establishing  the  method  of  sensitometric  measurement, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  manufacture  of 
dryplates  on  a .scientific  basis. 

Yon  Hiibl  Decorated 

Freiherrn  vox  II  i BL.  a well-known  .Vustrian  pho- 
tographic investigatf)r  and  writer,  has  recently  received, 
in  recognition  of  important  services  during  the  past 
year,  ihc  Pittcrkrcuz  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  with  war- 
decoration. 

The  Federal  Photographic  .Society 

Last  spring  the  camera-users  of  the  government  de- 
partments at  llashington,  I).  organized  for  social 
purposes,  and  primarily  for  advancement  in  scientific 
photography.  The  movement  is  an  inij)orfant  one,  and 
once  the  society  gets  on  its  feet  there  is  promise  that 
something  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  I’hotograj)hic  So- 
ciety in  England  may  be  accf)ini)lished  in  .\merica. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  .second  Friday  of  each  month 
and  occasional  jjublic  lectures  are  given. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  Prof.  4'.  4V.  Smillic, 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Honorary  President;  Dr.L.IL 
Beeson,  .Agricultural  Department,  President;  II.  T. 
f owling.  Interior  Department,  Vice-i)resident ; 

Ruark,  .Agricultural  Department.  Treasurer;  E.  L. 
Crandall,  .Agricultural  Department,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  F.  B.  Kaye,  Navy  Department,  Secretary. 


Notable  Talks  on  Color-Photography 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  was  held  the  evening  of  Decemljer  14  at 
the  National  .Arts  Club,  New  A’ork.  President  Oswald 
presided.  Pfive  members  of  the  board  of  directors  were 
elected,  as  follows:  .Arthur  W.  Dow%  .Arthur  S.  Allen, 
F.  .A.  Ringler,  E<lward  B.  Edwards,  Ray  Greenleaf. 

Treasurer  AA’illing  introduced  the  noted  art  jihotog- 
rapher.  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  who  exhibited  results  of 
his  experiments  with  color-photography,  and  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  told  of  the  satisfactory  and  unsatis- 
factory features  of  the  processes  now  available. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Autochrome-process  were  won- 
derful records  of  apparently  all  the  colors  of  nature. 
The  lecturer  explained  the  proce.ss  in  detail. 

Dr.  Nathan  T.  Beers  then  showed  what  had  been 
accomplished  with  color-photography  in  the  surgical 
field.  The  i)roce.ss  used  l)y  him  was  Kodachrome,  .a  two- 
exposure  method  originated  and  to  be  marketed  by  the 
Eastman  Company.  The  exhibits  of  Dr.  Beers  were 
Kodachromes  at  their  best,  for  the  doctor  is  an  ac- 
knowledged master  of  this  process.  By  the  Kodachrome 
proce,ss  two  drvplate-negatives  are  made  from  the  satne 
object,  immediately  after  each  other.  One  negative  is 
made  through  a green  filter  and  the  other  through  a 
red  one.  These  negatives  are  then  reversed  into  dye- 
positives,  one  being  stained  green  and  the  other  red  and 
superiuipo.sed.  When  viewed  liy  transmitted  light  they 
appear  to  record  all  the  colors  of  nature,  though  natu- 
rally the  blues  and  violets  are  lacking. 

A New  Ansco  Office-Building 

L.\xn  has  recently  been  purchased  in  Binghauil on, 
N.  A'.,  for  the  new  offices  of  the  .Ansco  Company.  It  is 
expected  that  a .8109.(190  building  of  handsome  ap]>ear- 
ance  will  be  erected. 

riie  Big  1916  Conventions 

fi'iiE  date  of  the  lu'xt  annual  convention  of  the  1’.  .A. 
of  .A.,  to  be  held  at  ( leveland.  ( )hio.  will  be  <lecided  defi- 
nitely at  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  in  .lauuary. 
Itut  it  will  probably  be  ,I\dy  19.  because  of  the  Shriners’ 
and  Rotarian  eouveutions  in  the  following  weeks.  'The 
National  D(':ders'  Convention,  also  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land. will  occur  the  week  of  March  6. 

A Metol  .Substitute  Invented 

Du.  Chaui.es  .1.  'I'll ATCTiEu,  a eheulical  I'xpcrl  of 
New  A'ork  City,  has  taken  out  a iiatcut  for  a new  pho- 
tographic developer  h.aving  substantially  the  same 
couijiosit ifui  as  luelol.  of  which  there  is  a serious  short- 
age in  .America,  due  to  the  war.  If  the  new  reduc<‘r, 
which  has  been  named  Kat  hoi.  fulfils  I he  claims  made 
for  it.  and  can  be  mauufactur<‘d  successfully  on  a com- 
mercial basis,  it  will  surely  be  welcomed,  for  .American 
manufacturers  so  far  have  been  unabh'  to  ])roducc 
metol.  Dr.  'I'hatchcr  is  a graduate  of  the  ^niver^ity  of 
Lcii>sic,  and  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  uiauu- 
facture  and  jiroperties  of  the  various  developers. 


W.  R.  Bradford  — Humorist 

W.  R.  Bradfohd,  wlio  sailed  before  the  mast  for 
some  time,  and  is  now  cliief  cartoonist  of  The  North 
American,  Pliiladeli)hia,  has  become  better  known  to 
Piioto-Era  readers  tlirongh  his  success  as  a jiartiei- 
pant  in  the  “Interiors  with  Figures’"  competition, 
which  he  celebrated  in  nnicpie  fasliion  l)y  a hnmorons 
sketch.  (See  |)ictnre  and  sketch  in  the  July  issue,  1915.) 
This  was  snceeedeil  by  several  cartoons  ilepicting  the 
hnmorons  side  of  i)hotography. 

Mr.  Bradford's  chief  contribution  to  the  pages  of 
Photo-Era,  however,  is  his  article  on  ])anchromatic 
photography  by  gaslight  (see  the  December  issue, 
1915),  in  which  he  revealed  himself  as  a practitioner  and 
writer  of  the  first  rank. 

The  camera,  however,  is  Ids  hobby,  the  linmorist’s 
pen  and  i)cncil  being  the  means  by  which  he  “manages 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  kiddies,  and  buy  him.self  an  occa- 
sional necktie.”  By  the  accompanying  sketch  onr 
genial  artist  celebrated  the  news  that  the  above- 
mentioned  article  Inid  tx'cn  accei)tcd.  A hnmorons  ilhis- 
trated  story  of  photograi)hic  interest  from  his  gifted 
brain  will  .soon  jijjpear  in  Photo-Era. 

The  President  Foils  the  Camera-Men 

People  of  refined  sensibilities  throughont  the  conn- 
trv  were  indignant  when  thev  learned  that  Pre.sident 

ilson  and  his  wife,  who  were  spending  their  honey- 
moon at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  were  being  annoyed  by  j)ho- 
tograpliers  iletermined  to  .snai)shoot  tlunn. 

The  small  army  of  motion-picture  men  and  ])ress- 
photogra|)hers  was  so  |)crsistent  in  its  efforts  to  get 
pictures  of  the  distingnisheil  con])le  that  the  secret- 
■service  men  were  orderc(l  to  break  every  camera  di- 
rected at  him  or  his  bride.  One  resonreefid  photog- 
raplier  [)rovided  him.self  with  a ])owerfid  telephoto- 
e(|nipment,  enabling  him  to  photograi>h  persons  a 


block  away;  but  even  he  was  able  to  get  only  a greatly 
blurred  picture  that  purports  to  be  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  closely  followed  by  a secret-service  man. 
The  likenesses  are  utterly  unrecognizable,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  scene  was  staged  by  a desperate  and 
enterprising  camera-man,  and  the  production  palmed  off 
as  a gemdne  though  not  entirely  successful  picture  of  the 
President  and  his  bride.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
net  resnit  of  the  photographic  highwaymen’s  activity 
in  intrmling  on  the  privacy  of  the  President’s  wedding- 
journey. 

Restrictions  Upon  the  Traffic  in  Optical 
Instruments 

An  order  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all 
persons  buying  or  .selling  certain  kinds  of  optical  in- 
struments or  dealing  in  them  in  any  way  throughout 
Great  Britain.  All  sneh  transactions  are  now  prohibited 
without  an  express  official  permit  given  by  the  Director- 
General  of  Munitions  Supi>ly.  This  new  interpretation 
of  the  Defen.se  of  the  Realm  Act  includes  the  following 
instruments: 

Prismatic  binocnlars  and  monoculars  liaving  a mag- 
nifying-])ower  of  five  times  or  over. 

Galilean  binocnlars  having  object-glasses  with  a full 
diameter  of  one  and  three-cpiarters  inches  or  more,  and 
a magnifying-power  of  three  and  one-half  to  five  times. 

Terrestrial  telescopes,  ijortable,  with  an  object-glass 
of  one  ami  one-quarter  inches  full  diameter  or  more, 
and  a magnifying-power  of  eleven  times  or  more. 

Telescopic  or  other  sights  for  rifles. 

Peri.sco]>cs  and  hypo.scopes,  using  optical  means  other 
than,  or  in  addition  to,  j)lane  mirrors. 

( 'omiiasses,  prismatic  and  the  like,  of  an  outer  diam- 
eter of  two  and  one-half  inches  or  less,  by  means  of 
which  all  azimuth  angle  can  be  read  otf  simultaneously 
with  the  sighting  of  an  object. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Inventions  and  Patents.  By  Philip  E.  Edelman. 

Octavo,  288  pages,  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50 

net.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

This  volume,  which  describes  in  detail  the  workings 
of  the  patent  system,  would  seem  to  be  assured  of  a 
warm  welcome,  for  it  explains  to  inventors,  investors 
and  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  have  failed  to 
understand  how  to  use  it,  the  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensive value  of  the  system  as  a means  to  avoid  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  unpatentable  ideas, 
patented  valueless  inventions,  worthless  patents  and 
otherwise  ill-chosen  and  unwise  attempts  to  benefit 
under  the  patent  laws.  There  are  also  important  chap- 
ters on  protecting  an  invention;  points  of  patent  pro- 
cedure; disposing  of  patent  rights;  infringements;  for- 
eign patents,  etc. 

How  TO  Choose  and  T'se  a Lens.  Edited  by  F.  R. 

Fraprie,  S.M.,  F.R.P.S.  12  mo.  83  pp.  Paper, 

25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents.  Boston,  U.  S.  A.:  American 

Photo-Publi.shing  Co. 

This  is  No.  3 of  “Practical  Photography,”  and 
consists  of  well-known  facts  about  lenses  that  have 
been  assembled  with  discrimination  by  the  editor.  They 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  authoritative 
text-books,  len.s-catalogs  and  the  photographic  ]>ress. 
They  are  intended  to  instruct,  and  explain  pitfalls  to 
be  avoided  by  amateurs  when  photograi)hing  under 
various  and  difficult  conditions,  particularly  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  perspective  and  proportions  of  ob- 
jects, animate  or  inanimate.  A table  of  hyperfocal 
distances,  from  2 to  24  inches,  is  a specially  interesting 
feature  of  this  practical  little  volume. 

A Fable 

A DUCK  which  had  laid  several  dozen  large  eggs 
complained  that  she  received  no  recognition  for  this 
achievement. 

“That  hen  over  there,”  she  complained,  “who  has 
not  laid  as  many  and  as  large  eggs  as  I have,  is  praised 
in  books  and  poetry;  whereas  I am  not  even  men- 
tioned.” 

“The  trouble  is,”  explained  a cockerel  w'ho  had 
listened  to  her,  “that  you  do  not  give  publicity  to  what 
you  have  done.  ^ ou  lay  an  egg,  and  then  you  waddle 
quietly  away  without  speaking  of  it.  'I'he  hen,  on  the 
other  hand,  lays  no  egg  without  making  a great  noise 
about  it,  so  that  the  whole  neighborhood  is  informed 
of  the  event.” 

This  faV)le  should  be  rememliered  by  those  who  do 
not  advertise. — Die  FhotographLsche  Indu.strie. 

Identification  of  School-Children 

Cla.ss-photogr.\phs  have  long  been  made  in  the 
public  schools,  and  now  individual  portraits  are  coming 
into  a new  significance  in  large  cities  where  children  of 
everj’  character  and  condition  must  be  contended  with. 


The  problem  is  an  especially  complex  one  in  New  York, 
where  it  has  recently  been  decided  to  photograph  all 
school-children  for  identification,  a course  having  many 
obvious  advantages  to  child,  parents  and  society. 

Unfortunately,  this  entire  matter  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a Philadelphia  concern  willing  to  do  the 
work  gratis  so  far  as  the  City  of  New  York  is  con- 
cerned, the  scheme  being  to  sell  prints  to  the  pupils 
through  their  teachers,  and  thereby  not  only  cover  the 
expense  of  the  work  for  the  Department  of  Education, 
but  net  a handsome  profit  besides,  even  though  the 
prices  charged  are  very  low. 

Photo-Era  believes  that  in  this  matter  our  great 
metropolis,  which  enjoys  virtual  commission-govern- 
ment, and  should  stand  as  a model  for  other  municipal- 
ities,  has  taken  a deplorable  course.  First  of  all,  it  is 
right  and  proper  th:it  the  city  pay  for  all  legitimate 
services  rendered;  indeed,  it  should  not  be  otherwise. 
If  the  expense  seems  too  great,  the  city  should  assume 
the  sale  of  prints  to  pupils,  and  take  all  profits  above 
the  cost  of  production.  This  would  at  least  cover  the 
expense  of  the  photographic  identification,  and  jirobably 
pay  a profit  besides,  which  would  not  ])rove  unwelcome 
during  the  present  highly  indebted  condition  of  the 
city.  Second,  the  city  shouhl  aim  in  every  department 
to  patronize  home-industry  whenever  com]>atible  with 
due  economy,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  flifficult  to  be- 
lieve that  New  York  photographers  could  not  compete 
successfully  with  those  of  any  other  city.  Certainly, 
this  arrangement  appears  to  have  robbed  them  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  bu.siness  which  is  rightfully 
theirs.  Third,  it  is  unjust  that  so  large  an  order,  cover- 
ing so  wide  a territory  as  is  embraced  by  Greater  New 
York,  .should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a single  firm.  New 
York  con.sists  of  five  boroughs,  having  an  average  popu- 
lation of  over  a million  inhabitants  each,  and  a spirit 
of  fairness  would  indicate  a school-photographer  resi- 
dent in  each  borough,  all  working,  of  cour.se,  according 
to  uniform  specifications  laid  down  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

This  situation,  which  is  likely  to  be  duplicated  else- 
where, indicates  clearly  that  it  behooves  the  ])hotog- 
raphers  of  every  city  to  see  to  it  that  their  talents  and 
facilities  are  given  due  consideration  in  awarding  con- 
tracts. Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  the  Philadelphia 
firm  now  in  control  of  the  New  York  work  has  already 
jihotographed  the  school-children  of  Boston,  Fall 
River,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Hartford,  Pittsburgh,  iMil- 
waukce,  Easton,  Pa.,  Trenton,  N.  .1.,  and  about  twenty- 
five  other  cities.  Let  no  photographer  desirous  to  do 
this  work  in  his  home-city  be  lacking  in  initiative. 

The  Largest  Telescope  in  the  World 

It  is  reported  by  the  daily  i>ress  that  the  largest  tele- 
scope in  the  world  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  observa- 
tory recently  established  by  the  Canadian  government 
near  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  instrument  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
.John  A.  Brashear,  president  of  the  .\merican  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  builder  of  the  great 
forty-inch  Yerkes  telescope,  the  thirty-six-inch  I.ick 
telescope  and  the  twenty-six-inch  telescope  of  the 
Uniteil  States  Naval  Observatory. 

Tl  le  Canadian  tele.scope  recently  comi)letcd  by  Dr. 
Brashear  has  a lens  six  feet  in  diameter.  In.strument 
and  dome  weigh  sixty  tons;  the  tube,  thirty  feet  long 
and  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  alone  weighs  twelve 
tons.  The  principal  si)eculum  or  mirror  is  a disc  of 
glass  .seventy-three  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  over 
two  ton.s.  A j)owerful  driving-clock  will  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  gigantic  instrument.  The  total  cost 
is  estimated  at  approximately  $3t(0,()00. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Verascopes  and  Taxiphotes 

OuK  correspondence,  numerous  queries  and  requests 
for  magazine-articles  on  the  subject  indicate  conclu- 
sively that  interest  in  stereoscopic  photography  is  on 
the  increase,  particularly  with  miniature  cameras.  The 
fascination  of  the  work  and  its  economy,  due  to  the 
small  size,  cannot  be  denied.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
contemplate  investing  in  apparatus  of  this  sort  should 
not  fail  to  send  to  R.  J.  Fitzsimons,  75  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  for  the  latest  catalog  of  Verascopes  and 
Taxiphotes  manufactured  by  Jules  Richard,  Paris. 
These  instruments  are  of  the  best,  and  elicit  the  highest 
praise  wherever  shown.  The  Verascope,  of  course,  is 
the  stereoscopic  camera;  the  Taxiphote,  a wonderful 
stereoscope  or  viewing-device  which  raises  the  desired 
plate  from  a grooved  box,  places  it  opposite  the  eye- 
pieces and  then  replaces  it  in  the  box  again  without 
changing  its  order. 

The  Mercury-Vapor  Lamp  in  Aerial 
Telephony 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  has  other  uses'  than 
illumination.  It  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  aerial  telephony,  the  latest  world-wonder.  A 
lamp  is  used  at  both  ends  of  the  wireless  “circuit,”  on 
the  transmitter  and  on  the  receiver.  The  arc  acts  much 
the  same  as  an  amplifier  does  to  the  ordinary  telephone 
wire.  The  weak  impulses  received  are  intensified,  so  to 
speak,  until  they  become  even  stronger  than  when  they 
originated. 

Imp  Flashlite-Gun  a Success 

The  simplicity,  efficiency  and  reliability  of  this 
clever  device  have  “caught  on.”  The  Imperial  Brass 
Mfg.  Co.  advises  us  that  the  publicity  being  given  this 
flash-apparatus  for  amateurs  is  bringing  generous  re- 
turns, and  that  the  purchasers  are  meeting  with  the 
utmost  success  with  its  use.  Specimen  pictures  are  be- 
ing obtained  from  purchasers,  and  reproduced  on  slips 
of  coated  paper,  together  with  a testimonial  from  the 
author.  Certainly  this  is  pleasing  and  convincing 
advertising. 

Deceiving  the  Trusting  Public 

With  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  U.  &.  Supreme 
Court,  after  ten  years  of  legislation  and  litigation,  that 
the  statute  excluding  from  interstate  commerce  false 
statements  of  curative  effects  of  drugs  is  constitutional. 
Justice  Hughes  says: 

“We  find  no  ground  for  saying  that  Congre.ss  may 
not  condemn  interstate  transportation  of  swindling 
preparations  accompanied  by  false  and  fraudulent 
statements  as  well  as  lottery-tickets.” 

Justice  Hughes  may  have  an  opportunity  to  e.xpress 
a similar  opinion  regarding  a new  type  of  camera  made 
and  sold  in  this  country  by  a firm  which  asserts  that, 
in  the  hands  of  any  amateur,  pleasing  resvdts  may  be 
produced.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  type  of  camera  is 
practical  onli)  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor,  and  hence 
dealers  throughout  the  country  do  not  wish  to  carry 
it.  Any  apparatus  or  specialty  which  the  dealer  can- 
not guarantee  had  better  be  let  alone. 


Letter  Declining  an  Advertisement 

Although  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  tactful,  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  concerns  whose  advertisements  Photo- 
Eka  declines  to  accept,  from  time  to  time,  it  may  inter- 
est many  to  read  a specimen  letter,  in  which  the  Pub- 
lisher gives  his  reasons  for  such  action. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  for  submitting  to  us  one  of  the  colored 
photographic  prints  according  to  the  advertisement 
you  desire  to  insert  in  Photo-Era.  While  not  objecting 
to  the  form  of  your  advertisement  — offering  to  give 
free  one  8 x 10  enlargement  from  a negative  sent  you 
by  the  customer,  provided  he  let  you  color  it,  your 
price  being  one  dollar  — we  are  free  to  say  that  the 
coloring,  according  to  your  sample  print,  is  very  in- 
ferior, and,  moreover,  scarcely  worth  the  price.  Be- 
sides, the  print  was  not  trimmed  carefully  before  being 
mounted,  as  the  building  is  considerably  out  of  plumb. 
If  you  submit  a print  of  such  a character  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  a critical  journal,  you  are  very  likely  to  be  as 
careless,  if  not  more  so,  to  a customer. 

For  these  reasons  we  regret  to  be  unable  to  accept 
your  advertisement.  We  return  to  you  the  print  ex- 
actly as  received  by  us,  considerably  damaged  in  trans- 
mission by  mail,  because  carelessly  done  up. 

Thanking  you  for  submitting  the  print  in  reply  to 
our  request,  we  remain.  Yours  truly, 

Photo-Era  Magazine. 

A Hint  to  Dealers 

While  many  a photo-supply  dealer  racks  his  brains 
how  to  increase  his  business,  he  often  forgets  that,  years 
ago,  certain  methods  were  practised  that  produced 
good  results  and  are  well  worthy  to  be  tried  again.  Of 
course,  there  are  so  many  new  attractions,  nowadays 
— the  theaters,  the  “movies,”  free  lectures,  etc.,  that 
the  dealer  must  first  study  the  character  of  his  com- 
munity before  he  embarks  on  a plan  of  publicity. 

That  the  general  public  is  interested  in  pictures 
needs  no  argument.  Here  is  an  opportunity  that  the 
wide-awake  dealer  shoidd  embrace  without  delay.  It 
should  be  easy  for  him  to  assemble  several  collections 
of  highly  meritorious  prints  by  noted  amateurs,  one- 
man  shows,  if  he  prefers,  which,  if  properly  advertised, 
should  fill  up  his  store  during  the  day-time. 

For  an  evening-entertainment,  he  can  install  a series 
of  autochromes  or  Paget  transparencies  displayed  by 
means  of  an  effective  system  of  artificial  lighting.  Or, 
a timely  talk  on  any  of  the  live  and  engrossing  subjects 
of  the  day,  illustrated  by  beautiful  lantern-slides  or  by 
motion-pictures,  using  for  the  latter  one  of  the  several 
types  designed  for  home-use,  which  he  can  probably 
obtain  free  from  the  agency  on  account  of  advertising. 
He  will  probably  be  able  to  get  the  assistance  in  these 
publicity-shows  of  amateurs  eager  to  acquire  the  ex- 
perience. Naturally,  the  dealer  will  forestall  attempts 
to  reduce  his  stock  of  photographic  goods  by  illegiti- 
mate means  (the  light-fingered  gentry),  and,  for  the 
time  being,  conceal  his  sign,  “Take  a Kodak  with 
you,”  or  add  the  words  “that  you  have  bought,” 

Other  similar  attractions  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  resourceful  purveyor  of  photographic  materials, 
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ANSCO 


ERAS  G.  FILM 


The  Ansco  Vest 
Pocket  Camera 
No.  2 ranks  as  one 
of  the  great  recent 
Ansco  inventions. 
The  micrometer 
focusing  device  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  its  high 
gradeanastigmat  lens  and  shut- 
ter at  full  opening. 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2. 
Takesa  picture  x 3^  in. 
Equipped  with  F 6.3  Ansco 
Anastigmat  Lens,  $25.  With 
F 7 5 Modico  Anastigmat 
Lens,  $15. 


The  Sign  of  the 
Anaco  Dealer 


The  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2 
is  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  made  to  take  214  x 314 
pictures.  It  is  replacing  the 
pocket  diary,  because  pictures 
taken  with  it  tell  stories  quicker 
and  better  than  words.  No 
posingor  seeking  the  best  light 
necessary.  It  takes  the  picture 
where  the  picture  and  takes 
it  right.  Send  for  specimen 
picture. 

Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No. 

2 at  the  nearest  dealer’s.  Cat- 
alog from  him  or  us  free  upon 
request. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  NewYjrk. 
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Methods  of  Exhibiting  Color-Photographs 

H.  F.  PERKINS,  Ph.D. 


cliief  disadvantage  of  the  various 
cesses  of  photography  in  natural 
3rs  is  that  they  produce  pictures 
glass  instead  of  the  much  more 
ivenient  prints.  Thus  far  there 
is  no  entireh)  satisfactory  method  of  making 
prints  on  paper  in  which  the  colors  of  nature  are 
produced,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware.  For  a 
time,  then,  it  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  depend  upon 
transj)arencies  on  glass  for  the 
majority  of  onr  color-])hoto- 
graphs.  The  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle is  to  outline  some  of  the  best 
ways  of  showing  glass  positives 
both  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out 
their  best  qualities  and  for  ma- 
king them  visible  to  a number  of 
persons  at  once. 

A very  convenient  and  satisfac- 
tory “Diascope"  of  the  Luniierc- 
•Tougla  Company  is  an  excellent 
device  for  viewing  one  picture  at 
a time,  especially  if  it  can  be  done 
under  just  the  right  conditions  of 
daylight.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  more  brilliant  the  anto- 
chrome  picture  is  when  displayed 
in  the  diascope  than  when  it  is 
viewefl  by  transmitted  light  in 
the  usual  way  and  holding  it  in 
the  hanfl  and  looking  through  it 
towarrls  the  source  of  light.  For 
a number  of  persons  it  is  obvi- 
ously imixjssiblc  to  use  the  ordinary 

The  Autochrome  Lamp-Shade 

The  first  ]>lan  that  I would  mention  for  show- 
ing several  pictures  at  once  works  very  well  for  a 
small  group  of  ])CO[)le.  It  consists  of  an  hexagonal 
lamp-shade  which  can  be  revolved  on  the  shade- 
holder,  thus  showing  the  pictures  in  succession. 


It  is  made  of  brass  with  grooved  ojjenings  for 
six  pictures  which  can  be  readily  interchanged. 
Incandescent  gas  furnishes  the  best  light,  and  I 
use  a small  globular  oj)al  chimney  around  the 
mantle.  This  heats  the  pictures  a good  deal,  so 
that  it  is  not  safe  for  a permanent  display  of  a 
set  of  views.  The  ])lates  have  to  be  changed 
every  few  minutes,  otherwise  the  film  is  apt  to  be 
overheated.  This  causes  a shrink- 
ing of  the  film,  which  “creej)s,  " 
spoiling  the  registry  until  no  color 
is  visible  in  the  ])ictnre,  or  cracks 
form,  which  give  it  the  a])pear- 
ance  of  having  been  struck  l>y 
lightning.  It  is  olnuons  that  a 
very  slight  change  in  the  position 
of  the  particles  of  blackened  sil- 
ver in  the  emulsion  will  bring 
them  into  a wrong  relation  to 
the  snbstratnm  of  colored  starch- 
l)articles.  A very  little  creeping 
of  the  film  will,  therefore,  pro- 
duce the  ai)]>earance  of  fading, 
and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  anlochrome  ])lates  are  likcl>' 
to  fade  in  the  heat  of  a projec- 
tion-lantern.  In  reality  the  arc- 
light  is  quite  incai)able  to  alter 
the  coh)rs.  A jiowerful  incandes- 
cent electric  lamp  of  (iO  or  100 
watts  is  much  less  troublesome 
and  dangerous  than  the  gaslight 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

A lam])-shade  of  the  sort  de- 
scribed cannot  be  ])urchased  ready-made,  but 
can  be  made  to  order  out  of  slieet  iirass  by 
any  expert  tinsmith.  Of  course  the  openings 
should  be  of  a size  to  ])ermif  cliangiug  tli('  plates 
easily,  and  at  the  saiiie  time  the\'  must  not  be 
sufficiently  ovcrsizcsl  for  a i)late  to  be  .allowed 
accidentally  to  droj)  out  f)f  th('  fr.anie.  A frame 
for  six  vertical  pictures,  .>  x 7,  is  in  the  pos- 


fliascopc. 


in:i 


session  of  the  writer  and  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  It  probably  would  not  be 
practicable  to  build  a frame  for  larger  plates, 
but  4x5  pictures  could  be  accommodated  very 
nicely  in  a smaller  frame  of  approximately  the 
same  proportions.  The  openings  are  5j  x 7, 


odd  and  artistic,  and  after  dark,  when  the  pic- 
tures are  illuminated,  the  owner  of  such  an  auto- 
chrome lamp-shade  has  something  of  which  he 
can  be  justly  proud. 

The  Exhibition-Cabinet 

For  purposes  of  exhibition  on  a larger  scale,  the 
following  plan  has  been  put  into  very  successful 
operation.  One  hundred  pictures  were  displayed 
at  a time.  Fifty  to  sixty  persons  could  view  them 
at  once  without  getting  in  each  other’s  way.  In 
a darkened  room  five  cabinets  were  arranged  on 
as  many  substantial  tables,  with  a one-hundred 
watt  lamp  in  the  center  of  each.  The  cabinet 
consisted  of  four  large  sheets  of  heavy  double- 
faced  corrugated  strawboard,  with  openings  in 
which  the  pictures  were  inserted,  and  a fifth 
piece  of  the  same  board  made  a roof,  to  exclude 
troublesome  reflections.  The  four  sides,  each 
30  X 36  inches,  were  held  together  by  strips  of 
muslin  pasted  over  the  angles.  Five  openings 
were  cut  in  each  side,  the  upper  portion  only 
being  used  for  the  pictures,  so  as  to  bring  them 


outside  measure,  and  4|  x 6f,  inside  measure. 
The  grooves  are  thus  A of  an  inch  in  depth.  The 
ring  for  attachment  to  the  shade-holder  of  the 
lamp-stand  is  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  shade 
in  order  to  bring  the  electric  lamp  to  the  proper 
level.  Heavy  brass  wires  connect  the  ring  witli 
the  six  angles  of  the  frame,  and  from  each  of  these 
horizontal  braces  a vertical  wire  runs  to  the  top 
of  the  frame.  These  six  vertical  wires  form  sup- 
ports for  stretching  a piece  of  light  blue  China 
silk  between  the  pictures  and  tlie  lamp.  This 
serves  the  douljle  jjurpose  of  a diffusing-screen 
for  obtaining  uniform  illumination  over  the  en- 
tire picture,  and  also  of  neutralizing  some  of  the 
excess  of  yellow  in  the  incandescent  electric 
light.  The  efl'ect  is  much  more  like  daylight  than 
will  I)e  imagined.  A sheet-brass  cover  or  top  can 
be  fastened  onto  the  frame  in  such  a way  as  to 
prevent  the  escai)e  of  unnecessary  light  without 
interfering  with  the  changing  of  the  ])ictures. 

Obviously,  a lamp-shade  of  the  sort  described 
is  somewhat  heavy,  and  care  should  l)e  taken 
that  a sufficiently  substantial  su])port  be  pro- 
vide(  1.  T1  le  shade-holder  should  lie  t>f  the  cast 
lirass  type  rather  than  light  sheet  metal,  and 
the  ring  at  the  liasc  of  the  frame  should  be  so  made 
as  to  permit  the  huup-shade  to  be  revoivcil  with 
as  lillle  play  as  jiossibic.  This  is  accomjilishcd 
by  making  a rollc<l  edge  of  the  right  tliickucss 
on  the  ring  just  to  accommodate  the  three 
screws  in  the  shade-hohler. 

As  is  seen  in  the  drawing,  there  is  nothing 
awkward  or  ugly  about  a shade  of  this  kind. 
Whether  a lami)  is  lighted  or  nol  the  cfl'ect  is 


all  as  nearly  as  jiossible  to  the  level  of  the  eye 
(see  illustration).  The  ojicnings  arc  cut  with 
great  care,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  insert  the  pic- 
ture from  the  front  and  then  fasten  it  in  place 
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with  strong  pins  thrust  into  the  corrugated 
board.  Each  opening  is  cut  a quarter  of  an  inch 
smaller  all  around  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
thus  forming  a bortler  at  the  back  to  keep  the 
picture  from  falling  out.  It  is  found  that  the 
pictures  must  be  put  in  place  while  the  cardboard 
lies  on  the  table,  and  then  the  pins  inserted  three 
on  each  side  at  right  angles  to  the  grain.  This 
holds  the  picture  firmly  in  place,  and,  if  carefully 
done,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  damage 
to  the  picture. 

The  best  way  to  fasten  the  four  sides  together 
is  to  paste  on  the  strips  of  muslin,  attaching  two 
sides  together,  then  to  lay  these  two  sides  like 
an  open  book  on  a large  table  and  place  the  pic- 
tures. The  other  j)art  is  similarly  completed,  and 
then  the  whole  thing,  after  being  set  up  on  a 
table,  is  fastened  firmly  together  by  attaching 
the  muslin  to  the  two  remaining  angles.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a substantial  table. 
To  complete  the  cabinet  a sheet  of  light  blue 
tissue-paper  is  suspended  from  the  roof,  between 
the  pictures  and  the  lamp,  about  four  inches  from 
the  former.  This  serves  the  double  j)urpose  of  a 
color-rectifier,  neutralizing  the  excess  of  yellow 
in  the  light,  and  of  a diflfuser,  ensuring  much  more 
uniform  illumination  of  the  plates. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  color-cft'ects  it  is  found 
that  some  jiictures  which  have  a slight  excess  of 
some  one  color  are  greatly  improved  by  cutting 
away  a i)ortion  of  the  blue  tissue  for  some,  sub- 
stituting yellow  or  pink  tissue  for  others  or  add- 
ing a second  thickness  of  blue  for  a particularly 
thin  plate,  especially  if  it  have  a yellowish  or 
pinkish  cast.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  much 
certain  pictures  can  be  improved  by  this  treat- 
ment, and  some  dense  plates  which  would  scarcely 
seem  suitable  to  exhibit  in  a general  collection 
are,  in  this  way,  made  to  harmonize  cpiite  satis- 
factorily with  the  others. 

Opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  considerable 
care  in  the  selection  and  grouping  of  the  pic- 
tures is  afforded  by  this  means  of  display.  It  is 
worth  while  to  experiment  until  the  most  pleas- 
ing combinations  are  brought  together.  In  gen- 
eral it  will  be  found  that  a group  of  ])ictures  of 
different  subjects  is  preferable  to  a strict  separa- 
tion of  the  different  kinds.  One  or  two  portrait- 
studies,  for  exani{)le,  grouped  with  three  lanil- 
scapes,  furnish  a pleasing  variety.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  pictures 
displayed,  ^'ariety  in  this  resi)cct  also  is  to  be 


preferred  to  too  much  uniformity.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  selection  of  the  pictures  on  the  basis  of 
the  prevailing  color  will  offer  a good  op])ortunity 
for  the  exercise  of  artistic  judgment,  and  con- 
siderable benefit  may  be  gained  from  experi- 
menting with  a view  to  getting  the  best  combi- 
nations of  j)ictures  with  regard  to  tlieir  colors, 
and  to  bringing  out  the  best  effects  iu  certain 
special  pictures  by  placing  them  iu  the  most  ad- 
vantageous position  in  the  group.  If  the  electric 
lamp  is  jjlaccd  directly  opposite  the  oi)cnings  for 
the  pictures,  and  a large  room  used  for  the  exhi- 
bition, so  tliat  persons  can  view  the  i)ictures  from 
a good  distance,  the  effect  will  1)C  found  remark- 
ably pleasing.  Indeed,  many  pictures  which  have 
not,  perhai)s,  been  regarded  as  altogether  suc- 
cessful take  on  a new  beauty  and  interest  when 
shown  in  this  manner. 

Other  Methods 

Numerous  other  methods  of  exhibiting  auto- 
chromes  and  other  color-photographs  have  l)ceu 
used  by  various  workers  with  varying  success. 
For  permanent  display  the  Luniierc  Company 
placed  on  exliibition  in  its  salcs-rooms  a metal 
wall-cal)iiiet  projecting  five  or  six  inches  into  the 
room  and  lighted  by  electricity  from  the  l)ack. 
A prominent  i)rofessional  photograjihcr  has  used 
a large  case  containing  a Jiumbcr  of  diascoi)es  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  viewed  l>y  artificial 
light.  Each  tliascoj)C  was  permanently  placed  in 
a compartment  iii  the  case.  Another  plan  is  to 
arrange  a number  of  color-j)hotographs  on  glass, 
like  the  roof  of  a house,  in  two  rows,  with  lights 
underneath.  It  was  possible  lo  show  a consider- 
able numl)cr  of  pictures  in  this  position,  as  there 
were  no  sj^aces  between  them. 

Any  device  for  exhibition  of  color-photographs 
should  1)C  i)lanncd  in  such  a way  as  to  permit  as 
nearly  uniform  lighting  as  j)ossible,  and  the 
light  should  be  as  close  to  daylight  as  can  be 
j)rovided.  By  reason  of  its  varying  intensity 
daylight  is  much  less  satisfactory  in  the  long 
run  than  a ])ropcrly  corrected  electric  light.  In 
spite  of  the  trouble  involved  in  arranging  any 
one  of  the  methods  described  for  the  dis])Iay  of 
color-photographs,  there  is  no  (piestion  that  the 
pictures  on  glass  have  a dej)th  and  brilliancy 
which  are  ])eculiar  to  the  transparency,  and  for 
which  no  print  cmdd  ever  offer  a complete  sub- 
stitute, no  matter  how  perfect  a method  may  be 
devised  for  j)roducing  prints  in  natural  colors. 
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CHATEAU  PIERREFONDS  ARTHUR  STANLEY  RIGGS 


A Method  of  Finishing  Photographs 


EDWARD  L.  AUSTEN 


ECENT  experiments  in  the  fasci- 
nating mysteries  of  amateur  ])ho- 
tography  have  led  me  to  believe 
tliat  too  mucli  emphasis  is  placed 
by  manufacturers  and  others  on  cer- 
tain details  of  amateur  processes  and  not  enough 
emphasis  on  certain  other  details.  In  tlie  hope  to 
interest  some  earnest  worker,  I shall  record  some 
points  in  my  method  of  finishing  a photograph. 

Of  course,  any  one  — by  following  intelligently 
the  directions  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  — 
can  obtain  passable  results  in  photographing  ordi- 
nary subjects.  But  when  he  attempts  more  diffi- 
cult subjects,  that  possess,  for  instance,  unusual 
violence  of  contrasts,  or  delicate  shadows  on 
which  depend  the  interest  of  the  picture,  he  is  go- 
ing to  encounter  difficulties  at  once.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  has  attempted  that  bugljear  of 
amateurs  — clouds  in  landscape.  Even  if  he  does 
not  lose  the  clouds  themselves  he  will  probably 
lose  their  delicate  gradations  if  he  makes  use  of 
his  regular  exposure  and  developer.  The  clouds 
will  be  faint  when  the  foreground  is  correct;  or 
if  the  clouds  are  printed  to  the  correct  depth,  the 
foreground  will  be  inky.  He  may,  or  may  not, 
be  able  to  correct  this  by  dodging;  but  a negative 
which  requires  dodging  cannot  be  called  an  entire 
success.  How  can  he  overcome  these  difficulties 
entirely? 

Most  photographic  manuals  lay  great  emi)hasis 
on  correct  exposure.  The  amateur  is  desperately 
afraid  to  overexpose,  so  he  usually  underexposes. 
The  exposure-tables  ordinarily  pulilished  give  too 
short  exposures  — often  two  or  three  times  too 
short.  I have  read  much  concerning  the  muddy 


effects  of  overexposure;  but  I have  never  seen 
them  yet,  excej)t  in  cases  of  very  great  over- 
exposure of  flat-lighted  subjects.  Even  then  I 
believe  that  internal  reflections  in  the  camera  are 
responsible  as  much  as  anything  for  this  result. 
The  whole  secret  of  controlling  full  exposure  lies 
in  jjroper  developing  and  printing.  I use  a soft- 
working  hydro-metol  formula  supplied  hi/  the 
makers  of  the  plate,  with  just  enough  l)romide  to 
make  the  developer  work  clear.  The  developer 
is  always  diluted,  to  get  detail,  and  also  to  give 
the  emulsion  time  to  become  fully  saturated 
(although  I am  not  sure  that  this  helps  at  all). 
Dilution  certainly  gives  detail,  principally  by  re- 
ducing contrast.  The  more  contrast  of  light  the 
sidiject  possessed,  the  more  the  developer  is 
diluted.  The  tyro  would  call  such  a negative  flat 
and  thin  as  it  comes  out  — a failure,  no  doubt; 
but  it  is  just  what  he  wants.  It  might  not  be 
suitalile  for  some  of  the  advanced-amateur  jwoc- 
esses;  Imt  our  amateur  is  concerned  only  with  gas- 
light papers. 

The  obliging  manufacturer  now  furnishes 
papers  in  many  grades  of  contrast.  If  one  uses 
such  a paper  as  Azo  hard-medium  or  hard  X,  the 
print  comes  out  possessing,  besides  the  perfect 
detail  of  the  negative,  the  only  point  the  negative 
lacked  — contrast.  And  the  print  did  not  require 
dodging  — a valuable  jsoint  where  duplicates  are 
being  made,  or  when  the  horizon-line  of  the  pic- 
ture is  not  l>are,  but  cut  up  with  trees  or  buildings. 

In  fine,  I would  advise  every  amateur  to  paste 
on  his  camera,  in  large  and  legible  letters,  “Ex- 
pose for  the  deepest  shadows;”  and  to  hang  a sign 
in  his  darkroom,  “ Develo]i  for  detail.” 


Airship-Photography  in  the  War 


ALEXANDER  BUTTNER 


HE  really  invaluable  service  that 
photography  has  rendered  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  can  l)e  fully 
unrlerstood  only  after  we  have  the 
complete  accomrts  of  its  manifold 
employments  in  this  gigantic  struggle.  Besides 
the  valuable  fact  that  ])hotography  gives  us  a 
true  reproduction  of  wliat  our  army  and  our  sca- 
and  air-fleets  are  doing,  and  thus  in  a convincing 
way  branding  as  lies  the  false  news  and  invented 
reports  of  our  enemies,  it  furnishes  an  excellent 


means  of  explanation,  without  which  a.  large  part 
of  our  successes  could  not  be  understood.  It  is  by 
the  sole  helj>  of  airshii)-])hotograi)liy  that  we  are 
able  to  determine  exactly  the  location  of  the 
enemy's  ])ositions,  batteries,  forts,  etc.,  and  then 
to  destroy  them. 

In  the  ])resent  war  jierhaps  for  the  first 
time  — we  find  balh)on-])hotography  eni])loyed 
with  reall.v  great  suc(-ess.  A few  years  ago  this 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches 
of  the  photographic  art.  although  a beginning 
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was  made  considerably  more  tliaii  forty  years 
ago,  when,  shortly  after  the  invention  of  the 
light-sensitive  wetplate,  Daguerre  made  the  first 
balloon-pictures.  The  first  really  useful  employ- 
ment of  air-pictures  was  achieved  by  Napoleon 
III,  in  1859,  during  the  battle  of  Solferino,  when 
he  had  the  Austrian  position  photographed.  But 
all  pictures,  whose  number  naturally  increased 
from  year  to  year,  required  a long  exj)osure,  owing 
to  the  limited  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Con- 
sequently only  views  lacking  in  sharpness  were 
obtainable.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1880,  some 
time  after  the  invention  of  the  (Iryj)late,  that 
instantaneous  views  were  taken  from  a balloon 
in  second,  and  perfectly  sharp  pictures  were 
obtained.  In  Germany,  some  four  years  later, 
Tschudi  and  Hagen  tauglit  us  the  strategical 
value  of  balloon-photography,  and  since  the 
nineties  air-photograj)hy  has  gained  many  ad- 
herents in  Germany.  But  only  a limited  number 
of  those  interested  in  photography  made  e,xperi- 
ments  in  this  line,  and  most  of  those  who  did 
soon  discontinued  their  activities.  Even  during 
the  last  twenty  years  balloon-{)hotography,  the 
practice  of  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  without 
special  difficulty,  has  been  comparatively  seldom 
employed,  although  during  this  time  aeronautical 
techni(pie  and  practice  have  attained  undreamed- 
of exj)ansion.  The  reason  for  this  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  uncertainty  of  the  air-craft,  but 
must  rather  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  up  to  three 
or  four  years  ago  a really  adequate  balloon- 
camera  had  not  been  constructeil.  In  the  year 
1910,  however,  the  three  best-known  camera- 
makers  ill  Germany,  viz.,  Goerz,  Nettel  and 
“Ica,”  almost  simultaneously  jilaced  on  the 
market  cameras  specially  constructed  for  balloon- 
work.  Owing  to  their  high  cost,  however,  very 
few  of  these  equipments  were  .sold;  besides,  their 
manipulation  was  always  somewhat  difficult.  In 
the  following  years  many  imjirovcments  in  con- 
struction, based  on  the  recommendations  of 
balloonists  and  technicians,  were  made,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  use  of  the  aiijiaratus;  and 
a little  more  than  a year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  one  of  tlie  above-named  firms  perfected 
a camera  whose  manipulation  is  remarkably 
sinqile,  and  whose  precision  and  mechanical  com- 
jilctcuess  are  unapproachable.  This  balloon- 
camera  was  soon  bought  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  was  extensively  used  in  nearly  all  the 
flyiiig-comiietitions.  It  was  almost  always  the 
case  that,  simultaneously  with  the  airship-com- 
jietilions,  there  were  also  prizes  for  the  best  pho- 
tograjihs  taken  in  the  air. 

As  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  minute  details 
of  the  construction  of  these  cameras,  which  are 
now  used  in  the  war,  I must  confine  myself  to  a 


general  description.  The  apparatus  proper  re- 
sembles in  form  and  size  a 13  x 18  cm.  mirror 
reflex  camera,  and  has  a curtain-shutter  of  the 
highest  speed  (sTiVo  second).  For  a handle  it  has 
a grip  which  has  a small  movable  lever  on  its 
under  side.  By  pressing  on  this,  like  the  trigger 
of  a pistol,  the  shutter  is  released.  The  mirror, 
which  is  well  protected  from  the  light,  permits 
an  extended  observation  of  the  object,  even 
during  exposure.  Changing  the  plate  is  effected 
automatically  by  a second  pressure  on  the  lever. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  from  these  few  par- 
ticulars that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  using  the  apparatus  as  was  formerly 
the  case;  and  this  is  a prime  consideration,  for 
very  often  there  are  but  a few  instants  in  which 
to  make  the  exposure  from  the  rapidly  moving 
airship.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  photograph- 
ing, in  all  circumstances,  and  as  soon  as  the 
enemy’s  j)osition  is  discovered,  must  try  to  fix  its 
location  on  the  plate  by  including  some  prominent 
object  visible  from  a distance,  such  as  a church- 
tower,  farmhouse,  windmill,  hill,  high  tree, 
railroad-line,  etc.,  which  can  also  be  seen  from 
the  German  battery.  If  he  succeeds  in  getting 
such  a picture,  which  is  generally  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  with  these  data  there  is  but  little 
difficiflty  to  locate  the  enemy’s  battery  to  within 
a few  meters. 

After  taking  the  view  the  airship  returns  at 
once  to  its  station.  The  negative  is  there  de- 
veloped, fixed  and  dried,  and  a bromide  print 
made,  which  can  be  delivered  wet  to  the  artillery- 
officer  in  command.  The  print  quite  closely  re- 
sembles a map.  Trenches  are  shown  by  light 
lines,  the  gun-positions  by  light  points  over  one 
another.  Then  an  exact  com])utation  is  made  of 


Feindliche  Stdiung,  enemy-position;  Deutsche  Stell- 
unij,  German  position;  Wald,  forest;  Iluijclichcs  Geliinde, 
hilly  country. 
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The  Nitrogen-Mazda  Lamps 

E.  J.  WALL,  F.R.P.S. 


introduction  of  tlie  liigh-power 
tzda  lainj)s  has  j)laccd  a new  tool 
the  liands  of  tlic  ])liotographer; 
■y  are  useful  not  only  for  por- 
iture  at  home  or  elsewhere,  but 
for  coj)ving  and  general  studio-work. 

Special  fixtures  with  daylight-screens  have 
been  placed  bn  the  market;  but  from  a theoretical 
and  practical  ])oint  of  view  these  are  a mistake. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  new  lani])s  is 
the  extreme  richness  of  their  light  in  green, 
orange  and  red  rays  when  comjjared  with  the 
ordinary  carbon-filament  lamp.  The  daylight 
screens  are  marie  c)f  blue  glass,  which  cuts  down 
these  very  colors  sr)  that  the  light  is  comi)arable 
to  daylight.  From  the  pr)int  of  view  r>f  matching 
colors,  or  for  the  mere  illuminatir)n  of  stores,  this 
may  be  an  advantage,  but  from  the  i)liot«jgraphic 
})oint  of  view  it  is  a real  detriment. 

For  years  the  tendency  has  been  towards  an 
increasing  use  of  color-sensitive  ])lates,  with  the 


natural  result  of  a much  better  rendering  of  skin- 
texture  and  a consequent  reduction  of  retouch- 
ing. The  iidroduction  of  fast  ])ortrait-i)anchro- 
matic  plates  has  ])laced  yet  another  jiowcr  in  the 
hands  of  the  photographer;  but  which  can  be 
fully  utilized  only  if  the  nitrogen  lamps  be  used. 

Evt'ry  one  knows  tliat  to  obtain  correct  color- 
rendering  with  i)aiichromatic  ])lates  a color-  or 
ray-filter  is  re<|uire(l,  which  with  daylight  in- 
creases the  cxi)o.sure  about  four  times.  hen 
using  the  Mazda  lamps  no  filter  is  required  to 
obtain  markedly  ini])roved  rendering. 

One  of  the  great  advantage's  of  the  lamps  is 
their  jxirtabilitw  ddiey  can  be  shifted  al)out. 
and  effects  can  be  obtained  that  are  almost  im- 
possible  with  ilaylight,  and  absolutely  even 
lighting  can  be  obtained  in  coityiug. 

'I’lie  only  disadvantages  of  these  lanqes  are  the 
heat  anil  the  glare.  'I'he  former,  however,  is  ac- 
tually of  no  moment  in  any  studio  of  reasonable 
size,  and  the  glare  can  I'asily  be  reduced  by 
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diffusing-screens.  Naturally,  such  screens  re- 
duce slightly  the  intensity  of  the  light;  but  if 
white  scrim  or  inuslin  be  used  the  reduction  is 
negligible. 

A suitable  ray-filter  for  use  with  these  lamps 
for  j)anchromatic  plates  is  a weak  yellow  one, 
preferably  prepared  with  filter-yellow  (Iloechst 
Dye-Works)  and  containing  0..5  grams  ])er  square 
meter,  which  is  approximately  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain  for  a 3 x 3-inch  ])late.  It  is  possible  to  stain 
the  diffnsing-screen  in  front  of  the  lamp;  but  for 
all-aronnd  work  the  filter  in  front  of  the  lens  is 
to  be  preferred,  especially  if  fhe  coi)ying  of  [>ic- 
tnres  is  to  be  done,  when  a much  deeper  colored 
filter  is  required.  The  (piantity  of  dye  must  then 
Ije  inci'cased  six  times  for  the  same  area.  This 
is  ])ractieally  what  is  known  as  a correct -lumi- 
nosily  filter,  ami  with  daylight  increases  the 
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exposure  about  four  times;  but  with  these  lamps 
the  increase  is  only  twice,  a natural  corollary  of 
the  richness  in  the  less  refrangible  rays. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  these  lamps,  such  as  the 
250  c.p.,  will  be  useful  for  enlarging;  but  some 
means  must  be  taken  to  lead  off  the  heat.  I have 
always  used  a 40-watt  lamp  in  a silvered  para- 
bolic reflector,  and  rejilaced  this  by  a 250  c.p. 
nitrogen  lamp.  My  first  attempt  was  with  a 
4x5  negative,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the 
center  of  the  negative  was  badly  scorched  and 
the  glass  cracked. 

Hitherto  for  photomicrography  I have  always 
used  a hand-fed  arc,  which  has  the  happy  knack 
of  going  out  in  the  middle  of  a long  exposure  if 
not  carefully  watched.  The  replacement  of  the 
arc  by  one  of  the  small  Mazdas  was  not  a sne- 
cess,  as  the  increase  of  exposure  was  so  great, 
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and  the  extended  size  of  the  light  ainl  its  con- 
sequent troubles  has  prevented  so  far  its  perma- 
nent adoption.  Increase  of  exjiosure  is  a very 
serious  matter  when  using  oil-immersion  objec- 
tives ami  color-screens,  as  half-an-hour's  expo- 
sure is  not  unusual  with  tlie  arc. 

I believe  that  the  studio  of  the  future  will 
employ  iVlazda  lamps  and  panchromatic  jilates 
entirely.  The  photogra])her  will  become  quite 
independent  of  daylight,  and,  therefore,  will  be 
aVile  to  locate  just  where  he  likes,  and  not  be  rele- 
gated to  tlie  top  floor  of  a high  luiilding.  If  may 
be  that  at  first  some  little  trouble  will  be  met 
with  generally  in  adjusting  oneself  to  the  new 
conditions;  but  after  all  tlic  only  thing  to  learn 
is  how  to  use  panchromatic  jilates.  'I'licse  are 
as  easy  to  work  as  ordinary  jilates  if  it  is  once 
recognized  that  a green  light  must  lie  used  — and 
it  must  be  a deep  green,  too.  The  chief  trouble 


with  the  average  ojierator  is  that  he  wants  to 
see  the  image  on  the  jilatc,  so  that  he  can  stop 
dcveio])meut  just  when  he  thinks  the  negative  is 
right.  If  every  one  wouhl  recognize  that  looking 
at  a ])late  has  absolutely  no  ell'ect  on  it,  and  that 
all  that  tlie  darkroom-opcralor  wanls  to  know  is 
just  the  right  kind  of  negafi\'c  that  will  give  just 
the  kind  of  print  that  is  rc(|uircd,  then,  by  merely 
adliering  to  one  fixed  dcvcIopiT’  and  temperature 
and  time  of  development,  the  negatives  will  be 
always  alike. 

There  is  more  rubbish  written  about,  develop- 
ment and  control  than  on  any  other  subject.  The 
exposure  lias  fixed  once  for  all  the  ratio  of  the 
densities  of  your  negative,  and  all  that  the  most 
expert  ojicrator  can  do  is  to  arrange  the  time  of 
development  so  that  the  ncgati\-e  is  suitable  for 
the  iiarticular  |)rinting-i>roccss  employed. 

The  A tuerirmi  Aninidl  of  I’lmlniira pin/. 
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Price-Cutting  on  Standard  Photographic  Products 


A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


'r  is  of  iniinediate  and  vital  im])or- 
tancc  tliat  tlic  j)hotographic  manu- 
facturers, dealers  and  ])r(>fessional 
j)hotogra])liers  take  a determined 
stand  on  tlie  sid)jcct  of  j)rice-eutting. 
W e are  all  in  the  ])liotograpliie  husiness  to  make 
money.  J>et  us  east  asid('  all  sentiment  and  theory 
regarding  the  cutting  of  ])rices  on  standard  ])ho- 
tographie  goods  ])rodueed  hy  rei)utahh‘  firms  and 
individuals.  Does  priee-euttiug  i)ay?  Does  it 
help  to  hoom  the  ]>hotograi)hie  industry  of  the 
country?  Does  it  ins])ire  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  ])liolographic  circles  of  evcr>'  town 
and  cit\  ? If  so,  let  us  all  cut  luices  and  get  rich 
i|iiickly.  On  llic  other  hand,  ilocs  price-cutting 
honestly  pay  in  the  long  run?  Does  it  not  rather 
lend  to  cause  industrial  stagTiation?  Docs  it  not 
have  a lendencv  to  cause  ill  will  and  hickering 


throughout  the  entire  photographic  field?  If  so, 
let  us  stoj)  mwv  and  consider  the  advisability  of 
continuing  a practice  which  is  doing  more  harm 
than  good  in  many  (|uarters  Condemnation  and 
criticism,  of  themselves,  work  no  miracles  of 
im])rovement.  Common  sense  and  thorough  con- 
structive criticism  are  needed  to  meet  the  issue. 

We  are  all  in  husine.ss  to  make  money.  To 
make  money,  we  must  realize  a profit  on  that 
which  we  do  or  sell.  To  cut  down  this  profit 
necessitates  increased  husiness  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  Can  the  average  manufacturer, 
dealer  and  ]n'ofessional  ])hotograi)her  increase 
his  husiness  enough  to  make  price-cutting  pay? 

Here  and  there  we  find  a firm  which  cuts  prices 
to  advantage'  without  undue  damage  to  its  jirofits. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  firm  is  consistent 
ahout  it.  It  ci(h  prices  on  creri/thiiiff.  The  re- 
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suiting  increase  of  business  takes  care  of  the 
difference.  It  may  l)c  good  business  if  you 
know  yon  can  do  it;  but  how  many  firms  can  do 
it  and  make  ends  meet?  Profits  in  the  photo- 
grapJiic  industry  are  none  too  large  at  best.  By 
the  time  all  overhead  expenses  are  paid  the 
average  proprietor  of  a photographic  establish- 
ment defers  the  purchase  of  a limousine  still 
another  year. 

Competition  in  the  photographic  industry  we 
need,  and  plenty  of  it,  when  it  is  on  the  level. 
Price-cutting  aimed  to  snatch  another  man’s 
business  away  from  him  may  fill  your  coffers  with 
gold,  but  what  man  who  is  “on  the  scpiare”  is 
proud  of  it?  If  you  gain  another  man’s  business 
because  you  give  better  service,  sell  fresher  goods 
and  win  out  by  playing  fair,  you  are  entitled  to 
every  cent  you  make.  This  is  competition  on 
the  level.  On  this  basis  your  competitor  has  the 
same  chance  you  have,  and  wins  or  loses  because 
of  his  own  brains  or  lack  of  them.  In  price-cutting 
competition,  things  are  radically  different.  You 
may  be  better  able  to  cut  prices  than  your  com- 
petitor. If  your  com])ctitor  follows  your  lead  he 
knows  it  will  seal  his  iloom.  He  loses  in  either 
case.  The  moment  the  photographic  business  of 
this  country  is  conducted  on  an  every-man-for- 
himself  basis  we  shall  all  be  losers.  Why?  Because 
if  we  do  not  support  the  photograj)hic  industry 
it  will  not  support  us.  Conditions  will  steadily 
grow  worse  until  no  wide-awake  man  of  business 
will  consider  putting  his  time  and  money  into 
the  industry  as  a safe  investment.  We  are  all 
selfish.  That  is  but  natural.  However,  our  very 
selfishness  should  convince  us  of  the  great  advan- 
tage obtained  by  sticking  together  to  build  up  the 
entire  jihotographic  industry,  so  that  every  one 
of  us  will  get  more  tuit  of  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  the  very  reasons  above  referred  to  the 
nuuiufacturer  condemns  ])rice-cutting  among 
retailers.  Personally,  the  luanufacturer  loses 
com])arativcly  nothing  financially.  He  gets  his 
price:  he  “should  worry’’  whether  the  retailer 
iloes  or  not.  However,  he  knows  from  ex])erience 
the  ill  will  which  price-cutting  invariably  arouses 
among  the  retailers.  By  a recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  no  manufacturer  may  dictate  the  price 
at  which  his  goods  are  to  be  sold,  ’t  he  unlawful 
restriction  of  the  retail  selling-])rice  by  a manu- 
facturer is  t(j  be  condemned  if  it  reall>’  injures  the 
iinlustry.  Every  retailer  needs  the  full  ])mfit  on 
every  ])hotograi>hic  artiek-  in  order  to  make 
mone>'.  His  own  selfishness  and  common  sense 
should  convince  him  of  the  a(l\isability  to  main- 
tain standard  ])riccs.  This  view  of  the  matter, 
when  approveil  and  upheld  Iiy  every  retailer, 
will  give  each  man  an  e(|iial  cliaiice  with  his 
competitor. 


As  things  stand  to-day,  the  manufacturer  may 
advertise  an  article  at  a given  price  and  request 
the  public  to  purchase  it  through  a dealer  at 
that  price.  The  dealer  has  the  privilege  to  lose 
part  or  most  of  lus  profit  by  granting  the  cus- 
tomer a discount  in  order  to  get  the  business 
away  from  a competitor.  The  competitor  in  turn, 
if  given  an  opportunity,  will  grant  a greater  dis 
count.  If  the  customer  is  wise,  he  will  “shop” 
around  among  all  the  dealers  until  he  finds  one 
who  virtually  sells  the  goods  at  cost.  We  cannot 
blame  the  customer  for  trying  to  get  the  lowest 
price.  We  would  do  the  same  tiling  ourselves  if 
w e knew  prices  varied  at  different  stores.  If  each 
dealer  quoted  the  same  price  the  customer 
woidd  make  his  purchase  where  he  received  the 
best  attention  and  service.  This  is  precisely  the 
W'ay  it  should  be,  ami  definite  concerted  action 
by  all  branches  of  the  photographic  industry  can 
bring  it  about. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  present  unprofitable 
sale  of  dryplates?  Ourselves.  It  all  started  easily 
enough.  Some  dealer  cut  a few'  cents  to  get  a 
customer  away  from  his  competitor.  Other  cus- 
tomers heard  of  it  and  refused  to  pay  other  deal- 
ers the  full  price.  In  self-defense  another  dealer 
cut  a few'  cents.  Then  another  increased  the  cut 
still  more  to  get  the  business  away  from  the 
second  dealer.  To-day  none  of  them  makes  a 
decent  profit  on  plates;  but  the  customers  are 
seeking  a still  lower  price  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  they  get  plates  for  nothing.  It  is  human 
nature  to  demanfl  more  just  as  long  as  there  is  a 
possibility  to  get  more.  We  have  only  ourselves 
to  thank  for  the  situation. 

W hen  a dealer’s  prices  fluctuate,  he  creates 
an  imj)ression  of  instability,  unreliability  and 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  a conservative  customer. 
Here  is  a case  iu  ])oint.  There  was  a certain 
prominent  physician  who  called  at  a leading 
])hotographic  store  to  ins])cct  an  equipment  list- 
ing well  over  two  hundred  dollars.  After  much 
deliberation  the  physician  decided  to  think  the 
])ro])()sition  over  at  his  leisure.  As  he  turned  to 
leave  tlie  store  the  dealer  asked  the  physician 
for  his  name  and  address.  When  the  dealer  heard 
it  he  hastened  to  inform  the  ])hysician  that  all 
members  of  the  nu'dical  profession  w'ere  entitled 
to  a discount  of  ten  ])ercent.  The  physician  w'as 
astonished.  However,  the  bait  failed  to  catch 
this  i)articular  fish.  A hwv  days  later  the  physi- 
cian entered  anotlier  store  and  asked  to  be 
shown  the  same  outfit  he  had  seen  at  the  first 
store.  When  he  asked  the  i)ricc  the  second  dealer 
((noted  him  the  full  list-i>rice  as  .advertised.  The 
(fliysician  then  related  his  exi)ericuce  with  the 
first  dealer,  d’he  s('cond  dealer  ((olitely  informed 
the  ])hysician  that  he  had  one  price  to  all  and 
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tliat  price  was  the  staiidanl,  advertised  price. 
The  physician  was  impressed  hy  tlie  direct  rej^ly. 
There  was  no  beating  tiiis  dealer  to  a lower  price. 
A few  minutes  later  the  second  dealer  received 
the  physician's  cheque  for  the  full  amount. 
Moreover,  the  j)hysician  stated  frankly  that  the 
first  dealer's  price  concession  aroused  a feeling  of 
doubt  in  his  mind  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
outfit.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both  outfits  were 
new  and  in  perfect  condition.  The  first  dealer  lost 
a big  sale  by  offering  a j)rice  which  he  thought 
would  secure  him  the  business.  Consistent  price- 
cutting  on  aU  goods  in  the  store  does  not  have  the 
tendency  to  awaken  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the 
purchaser.  An  unexpected  indneaunent,  such  as 
above  mentioned,  will  always  arouse  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  irorih-iihilc  jiatron.  Remember,  to 
prosper  we  must  make  money.  From  a purely 
selfish  basis,  does  price-cutting  pay.^ 

The  great  so-called  trusts  in  many  of  our  im- 
portant industries  are  widely  condemned.  And 
why  are  they  so  strong  and  hard  to  control.^ 
The  simple  answer  is,  because  they  are  an  organ- 
ized force  working  in  iniifi/  toward  one  end; 
namely,  to  eliminate  competition  and  thereby  to 
make  more  money  for  those  directly  concerned. 
If  unity  succeeds  with  such  an  incentive,  it  is 
doubly  sure  to  succeed  when  it  is  working  for 
the  good  of  all.  The  great  trouble  at  this  moment 
in  the  photographic  industry  of  the  country  is 
distrust,  backbiting  and  lack  of  nnity  among 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  ])rofessional  pho- 
tographers. This  has  led  to  [)riee-cutting  and 
other  methods  of  “getting  back''  at  competitors 
who  have  actually  or  suj)jK)sedly  injured  our  own 
business.  Not  until  this  state  of  affairs  is  posi- 
tively stopped  shall  we  all  l)reathe  easier  and 
make  money.  There  must  and  should  be  com[)e- 
tition;  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  it 
be  fair  and  on  the  level.  This  gives  ns  all  a fight- 
ing cliance,  ami  to  this  we  have  every  moral  and 
legal  right. 

We  have  many  associations  in  the  photographic 
industry.  They  were  designed  to  unify  and  make 
disgruntled  members  cease  their  “|)etty  quarrels'' 
and  t)uihl  for  the  common  good.  These  associa- 


tions are  the  milestones  of  photographic  ])rogress 
in  this  country,  and  all  honor  should  be  given 
them  and  to  those  in  the  associations  who  are 
laboring  to  make  the  entire  ])hotographic  industry 
something  of  whicli  we  can  all  be  proud.  As  one 
man,  the  associations  condemn  i)rice-cntting. 
Their  motive  is,  and  can  l)e  nothing  else  than, 
the  sincere  desire  to  give  every  man  his  chance. 
Not  until  the  thirteen  original  states  of  this  great 
country  “got  together”  did  they  overthrow  the 
conditions  which  had  become  intolerable.  Not 
until  every  mannfactnrer,  dealer  and  j)rofessional 
])hotograi)her  “buries  the  hatchet"  shall  we  all 
get  the  reward  of  honest,  well-direct(‘d  effort. 
Let  ns  for  purely  selfisli  reasons  “get  together” 
anil  develoj)  the  business  to  a healthy  ])aying 
basis  wherein  the  best  man  wins.  Then  he  who 
loses  has  but  himself  to  blame.  An  endless  task, 
you  say.^  The  time  and  effort  refiuired  rest  with 
every  member  of  the  great  ])hotograi)hic  industry. 
If  we  join  together,  we  win;  if  we  do  not,  we  lose. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  believe  in  price- 
cutting  to  come  forward  and  give  their  reasons. 
If  their  arguments  can  prove  to  ns  the  sui^erior 
money-making  possibilities  of  ])rice-cutting  over 
maintaining  standai'd  jn-ices,  then  we  are  all  very 
eager  to  fall  into  line,  liecause  we  certainly  need 
the  money. 

d’his  article  has  been  written  with  a sincere 
rlesire  to  make  things  better  for  us  all.  We  must 
get  down  to  methods  wdiich  are  known  to  be 
sound  and  which  will  bring  results.  There  is 
positively  no  sentiment  involved  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  writer  believes  that  every  ])crson  en- 
gaged in  the  photographic  industry  of  this  country 
would  like  to  know  now’  whether  ])rice-cutting  is 
to  continue  or  not.  Let  us  become  selfish  altout 
our  own  iTiterests.  We  must  decide  for  ourselves 
whether  i)rice-cutting  is  putting  more  dollars 
into  onr  jiockets.  If  it  does,  let  us  frankly  admit 
it,  and  by  so  doing  give  the  rest  a chance  to 
cut  i)rices  aud  make  money  — if  they  can.  If  it 
does  not,  then  for  our  owui  selfish  reasons  let  us 
stoj)  it.  stick  together  and  make  the  i)hotogra])hic 
industry  the  best  investment  in  the  world. 


cJiLL  THINGS  BECOME  NOBLE  OR  IGNOBLE  IN 
PROPORTION  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ENERGY 
OF  THE  3VIINI)  OF  SVl  A N WHICH  HAS  ZdlSIBLY 
BEEN  EMPLOYED  UPON  THEM.—  Buskin. 
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A MoMrc-MADE  b:nlarging-easei, 
J IG.  1 AND  I'lG.  3 
FIG.  2 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


A Home-Made  Enlarging-Easel 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


V few  of  flit*  onlargiiig-camtTas 
tlie  market  are  jjrovitled  with 
e!s,  and  tlie  j)urclia,ser  is  there- 
L'  ()i)liged  to  im])r(jvise  some  sort 
eoiitrivance  to  wliicli  iie  can 
attac'li  his  bromide  paijer.  Tlie  usual  mode  of 
procedure  in  sudi  a case  is  to  focus  on  a liglit- 
colori'd  wall,  after  which  the  jiajier  is  ])inned  to 
it  and  the  exjiosure  made,  d'liis  way  of  going  at 
it  will,  to  lie  sure,  serve  the  ])ur])ose  after  a 
fashion  — ]jroviding  the  photograplier  has  an 
ahundaiice  of  time  at  his  dis])osal.  and  iiroviding 
he  is  satisfied  with  straight  iirinting  only.  But 
for  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  do  fancy  ])rinling, 
and  that  without  too  great  a loss  of  time,  the 
above  method  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  As 
for  myself,  I have  used  a home-maile  easel  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I find  it  so  satisfactory  that 
I want  to  share  the  idea  with  the  readers  of 
1’uoto-Ek.\. 

The  apparatus  consists  f»f  a drawing-board, 
an  .S  X 10  jirinting-frame  and  a metal  holder  from 
wliich  the  frame  hangs.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  apiiaratus  arc  as  follows:  An  ordinary  printing- 
frame  may  be  employed,  and  this  can  be  loaded 
from  behind,  as  in  ordinary  contact-printing; 
when  the  frame  has  once  been  adjustefl  any  num- 
ber of  dii])licate  prints  can  be  made,  and  with  the 
eertaintv  that  the  frame  will  alwavs  register  iier- 
fectly,  so  that  each  ]irint  will  be  an  exact  diijili- 
cate  of  the  one  jireceding:  double-jirintiug,  such 
as  the  printing-in  of  clouds,  fancy  borders,  etc., 
can  be  done  as  accurately  and  cpiickly  as  in 


contact -Iirinting;  last,  but  not  least,  the  nudhod 
is  about  as  rajiid  as  contact-])rinting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
construction  of  the  apjiaratus,  as  the  illustrations 
speak  for  themselves. 

Tig.  1.  This  is  made  of  j-i"<'h  soft  lirass  rod- 
d.ing,  and  is  bent  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
AVhen  finished  it  measures  .SI  x 15  inches,  d'he 
comers  should  be  as  shar])  as  ])ossible,  so  as  to 
make  the  frame  hang  firmly. 

Fig.  d.  d'he  horizontal  portion  is  made  of  soft 
iron,  each  half  measuring  4 x ^ x } inches.  Moles 
are  lu.xt  drilled  in  these,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 'I'lie  two  uii])cr  holes  are  for  the  U-sha])cd 
]iart,  and  they  must  therefore  Ik-  slightly  smaller 
than  th('  brass  rodiling.  d'he  holes  on  the  sidt'  are 
provided  with  short  rods,  the  idea  being  to  en- 
sure the  two  jiarts  from  mo\iiig  in  but  one  direc- 
tion. d'hese  short  rods  are  aflixed  to  the  inner 
bar.  and  the  holes  in  the  outer  bar  are  a shade 
largei-  than  the  rods.  .V  thumb-screw  is  addeil,  so 
that  the  two  bars  can  be  elam|ied  together,  d'he 
two  ujiright  pieces  are  made  of  spring-brass,  bent 
to  fit  th(>  drawing-board.  'I'liey  ai’c  riveted  to  the 
inner  bar.  The  making  of  the  tliumb-serew  had 
better  be  entrusted  to  a maeliinist  or  blacksmith, 
but  all  the  rest  can  readily  be  nunle  at  home  with 
ail  ordinary  kit  of  tools. 

Fig.  .‘5  shows  the  aiijiaratus  set  uji  read>’  for 
use.  1 have  said  notliiug  about  a track  on  which 
the  drawing-board  can  be  rackeil  back  and  forth, 
but  the  making  of  this  is  so  simple  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  it  here. 
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The  Fixing-Bath  Up  to  Date 


E.  J.  WALL,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


is  probably  well  known  that  the 
etion  of  onr  old  familiar  friend 
Hypo”  is  to  remove  the  still- 
ensitivc  silver  salts  that  have  not 
een  reduced  by  the  developer  after 
the  action  of  light,  and  the  chemical  action  may 
be  rc])resented  by  the  following  equation ; 

‘■^Ag'Br  + NagSaO^  = Ag^SjOj  + "2NaBr 
That  is  to  say.  we  liave  silver  hyposulphite  and 
sodium  bromide  formed;  the  former  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  hypo,  and  it  has  been  proved  Ijy  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  that  a double  salt 


Ag.SoOj  • 2Na,S203  • 2H,,0 

is  formed.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  there 
must  be  a considerable  excess  of  hy])o  in  the  bath, 
otherwise  it  will  not  fix  ]>roperly.  It  may  clear 
the  film,  but  as  it  will  have  formed  transparent 
silver  hyposulphite,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
this  will  remain  disseminated  thronghont  the 
film  and  cause  subsequent  trouble,  most  prob- 
ably in  the  form  of  general  or  local  fading  as  it 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air 
and  moisture.  For  we  have  to  recognize  one  fact, 
and  tliat  is  that  gelatine  is  never  chemically  dry, 
but  always  contains  some  absorbed  water. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  entering  into  the  cal- 
culations to  prove  exactly  how  much  hypo 
should  be  used  for  a given  mnnber  of  plates,  for 
we  none  of  us  know  exactly  how  much  sih'er 
bromide  the  plates  we  use  contain  per  unit-area 
— and  if  we  did  know  this,  we  should  have  then 
to  find  out  exactly  how  pure  onr  hy])o  is. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  chemical 
formula  for  hypo,  which,  by  the  by,  is  always 
called  sodium  thiosulphate  by  chemists,  is 
Na2S203  + 5H.0 


Now  if  we  take  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
above  and  write  them  opposite  the  symbols  wc 
find : 


Na., 

S„ 

II. 0 
(), 


-=  ‘i?,  X a = 4(1  I 

= 82  X o = (J4  - 

= K;  X ;5  - 48  ) 

==  I X 10  = 10  ) 

1()  X ,■5  = 80  ) 


1,58 
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Now  it  is  clear  that  in  every  248  parts  of  hypo 
we  have  !)0  parts  of  water,  the  so-called  water 
of  crystallization,  which  has  absolutely  no  value 
in  fixing.  Therefore  it  is  a mere  matter  of  arith- 
metic to  find  out  that  3(!-percent  (jf  all  the  hy])o 
we  use  is  n.scless  water. 


I have  now  given  sufficient  data  to  any  one 
mathematically  and  economically  inclined  to 
enable  him  — after  he  has  analyzed  his  plates  or 
films  — to  calculate  easily  and  exactly  how 
much  hypo  he  must  use  to  fix  an  unexposed 
and  undeveloped  plate.  Of  course,  if  the  plate 
has  been  exj)osed  aiifl  developed,  then  the  theorist 
ought  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  silver  bromide 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  the  form  of  the 
image  and  make  a recalculation.  But,  after  all, 
is  the  game  worth  more  than  the  money  saved  in 
calcidating  the  necessary  data? 

However,  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  have  saved  us 
even  this  trouble,  and  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  not  more  than  one  hundred  9 x 12 
cm.  plates  shoidd  be  fixed  in  a litre  of  15-percent 
I)lain  hypo-bath.  Now  this  works  out  so  that 
1,070  square  inches  of  plate-area  require  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  a pound  of  hypo  to  be  prop- 
erly fixed. 

But  we  have  hitherto  considered  plain  fixing- 
baths.  At  the  present  time  almost  every  manu- 
facturer recommends  an  acid  or  an  alum  fixing- 
bath,  and  we  ought  to  consider  these  a little  more 
closely. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  as  well  to  try  and  trace 
their  origin.  Exactly  who  was  the  first  culprit 
to  suggest  them  I have  not  yet  found  out.  Eder 
claims  to  have  mentioned  the  addition  of  citric 
and  tartaric  acids  to  the  fixing-bath  in  1885,  for 
the  ])urpose  of  preventing  the  yellow  coloration 
of  the  gelatine  of  j)lates,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped with  ])yro. 

The  alum  fixing-bath  was  first  suggested  by 
Eerronay.  in  188,8,  for  plates  which  had  a tend- 
ency to  frill.  At  that  time  plates  did  nothing 
else  but  frill.  I have  yet  to  meet  an  American 
plate  or  film  which,  even  in  the  hottest  period  of 
the  year,  will  show  the  slightest  sign  of  frilling, 
and  my  water-supi)ly  runs  up  easily  in  the  sum- 
mer to  75°  F. 

I have  been  informed  that  occasionally  small 
plates  that  are  cut  from  larger  ones  show  signs 
of  frilling  in  hot  weather,  but  I cannot  confirm 
this.  I do  not  think  that  this  should  necessitate 
the  use  of  alum,  as  the  sulphite  lye,  suggested 
below,  has  sufficient  hardening-action  to  jjrevent 
it.  IVIanufactnrers.  with  all  due  resj)ect,  have 
merely  followed  fashion,  and  we  see,  therefore, 
all  st>rts  of  comj)lex  formulas,  calling  for  acids 
and  alums,  etc.,  in  the  fixing-bath. 

It  has  been  advanced  also  that  the  addition 
of  an  acid  or  an  alnm  to  the  fixing-bath  prevents 
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the  deposition  of  the  colored  oxidation-products 
of  the  developing-agent  in  the  film  and  on  the 
developed  image.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think 
that  present-day  practice  is  founded  on  develop- 
ment with  plain  pyro,  which  is  very  easily  oxi- 
dized, and  the  oxidation-product  of  which  is 
precipitated  in  situ  with  the  silver  image  to  such 
an  extent  that  if  a plain  solution  — that  is,  one 
without  sulphite  — be  used  for  development,  it 
is  possible  to  dissolve  out  the  whole  of  the  silver 
and  yet  leave  an  image  in  oxidized  pyro  so  strong 
that  it  will  give  a good  print. 

But  we  do  not  at  the  j^resent  time  use  i)laiu 
pyro  as  a developer,  nor  do  our  plates  and  films 
frill.  Why,  then,  should  we  use  an  acid  or  alum 
fixing-bath.'^  And  some  of  the  newer  developers, 
such  as  metol  and  hydroi(uinone,  do  not  deposit 
highly  colored  oxidation-])roducts,  the  tendency 
being  toward  blue-black. 

When  we  have  to  deal  witli  jjapers  — prints  — 
we  have  a totally  different  state  of  affairs.  We 
have  here  a sui^ijort,  not  indifferent  like  glass, 
but  absorbent  of  every  solution  that  we  use,  and 
which  is  primarily  — if  one  may  say  so  — eager 
to  pick  up  flirt  or  stain.  When  using  jiapers.  I 
think  an  acid  fixing-bath  is  advisaf)le.  But,  if  I 
find  that  a paper  recjuires  an  alum  fixing-bath, 
then  I do  not  use  it,  because  I think  that  the 
manufacturer  does  not  know  how  to  coat  a j)aper 
so  that  it  will  not  blister.  There  are  plenty  of 
papers  on  the  market  which  work  excellently 
with  plain  or  acid  fixing-baths. 

But  assuming  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  these 
baths,  the  point  is,  which  is  the  best.''  Chapman 
.Tones  flenies  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  acid- 
bath  to  prevent  stain,  as  the  oxidation-jjroduct 
of  jjyro  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  alka- 
lies. and  therefore  an  alkaline  fixiug-l)ath  is 
preferalde. 

But  if  we  do  not  use  jjyro,  but  rather  (uie  of 
the  newer  devehjifers.  which  do  imt  de])osit  an 
oxidation-product,  is  there  any  necessity  to  use 
an  acid  fixing-bath.'' 

Possibly  yes  — if  we  want  to  stf){)  the  dcvclop- 
ing-action  instantaneously,  which  can  be  (h)iic 
by  neutralization  of  the  alkali  of  the  fieveloper 
by  an  acid.  ff>r  the  use  of  an  alkaline  fixing-bath 
with  papers  might  carry  develoijinent  on  just  a 
trifle  further  than  we  refiiiire.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  acid  fixing-bath  is  for  pa])crs  a saving 
of  the  acifl  short-stop  bath  — interim'diate  be- 
tween development  and  fixing.  .Viid  for  this 
reason  only  is  it  justifiable. 

It  is  impffssible  to  cxaiTiine  every  formula;  we 
may  therefore  flivide  them  into  two  classes  — 
plain  acifl  fixing-baths  and  alum  fixing-baths. 
From  a purely  chemical  poirjt  td  \iew  the  twfi 
classes  are  one  fuuflamentally. 


Every  one  kiu)ws,  or  should  know,  that  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid  to  hypo-solution  it  turns 
milky,  begins  to  smell  atrociously  and  finally  a 
de])Osit  of  sul])Tiur  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  chemical  reactions  that  occur  are 
somewhat  complicated  at  first  sight  and  yet  ex- 
tremely simple  when  followed  logically.  It  is 
qiute  immaterial  what  acid  we  use;  l)ut  l)ccause 
it  saves  a little  typesetting  and  one  of  the  re- 
action-prf)flucts  is  a very  common  cliemical  — 
salt  — we  will  use  hydrochloric  acid,  H('l. 

W e can  then  represent  the  chemical  reactions 
as  ff)llows: 

(1)  2NaoS.,03  + HCI  2NaCl  + dNaHS,  O3 
The  acid  hypostdphite  formeil  is  decomposed 
thus : 

(2)  ^NaHSoOj  = Na-^SO,  + H,S  + SO,  + S 

The  sodium  sid|)hite  is,  of  course,  useless  as  a 
fixer,  and  the  sulplmretted  hyflrogeu  aiifl  sul])hu- 
rous  acid  which,  of  course,  combines  with  water, 
will  decompose  more  hypt)suli)hite: 

(3)  Na^SsOj  + H.3S03  = SNaHSOa  + S 

The  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sul])hurettcd 
hydrogen  unite  tt>  ff)rm  pentathionic  acid,  a very 
unstalfle  acid: 

(4)  5SO,  + 5H,S  = H,S,0„  + 4H,0  + ;3S 
ami  as  these  changes  are  continually  occurring 
in  the  ju'esence  of  an  excess  of  hypt),  it  is  but  a 
mere  matter  of  time  when  the  wlufle  of  the  hy])o 
will  l)e  decomposed  and  a very  large  <iuanlity  t)f 
sulphur  be  i)reci[>itatefl.  Practically  the  same 
reactions  occur  when  alum  is  addefl  to  hyi)o- 
solutiou,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  the 
cfpiatious. 

It  is  obvious  from  e(|uatiou  (.3)  that  acid 
sodium  sulphite  is  formcfl,  and  if  we  add  imrmal 
Sfxlium  sul])hite  this  helps  to  sustain  the  reverse 
action  ami  thus  delays  the  ])recipitalion  of  the 
sulphur.  It  wf)iihl  seem  reasouable,  thcrcfVu'c, 
tf)  use  acid  sodium  snli)hitc  with  excess  of  sul- 
phite as  a means  of  acidif\’iug  our  bath.  Such  a 
solution  is  commercially  (_)btainablc  under  the 
name  of  sodium  bisulphite  solution,  or  lyc,  as  it 
is  much  used  in  the  dyeing-industry  ami  it  is 
chcaj),  about  fifteen  cents  jfcr  ])onml.  It  can  be 
mafic  as  follows: 

Sodium  suli)hite,  auhydro\is  '•loO  g. 

Water  to  1,000  ccs. 

flissolve  and  add 

Hydrochloric  acid  strong  00  ccs. 

or 

Sulphuric  acid  strong  2.)  ccs. 

The  acid  shonhl  be  added  slowl\'  with  constant 
stirring. 

Tin*  chemical  reaction  that  f)ccurs  is: 

Na,S(),  + Iin  XallSO,  + \a(’l 
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Tlie  acid  sul])liitc  is  (lc‘coni])oscd,  giving  siilpliu- 
rous  anhydride,  wliidi  one  can  readily  smell: 
"2\aII80;i  Na^SO;,  + ILO  + SO.j 
therefore  such  a solution  tends  to  re-form  sulphite. 

From  the  above  criuatious  any  one  with  very 
little  chemical  knowh'clge  can  calculate  what 
ought  to  he  the  formula  for  aii  acid  fixing-hath; 
hut  if  we  take  luO  ccs.  (.rt  ounces)  of  the  ahov(‘ 
solution,  or  the  commercial  hisul|)hite  lye.  and 
a,<ld  to  a litre  (.‘5.>  ounces)  of  I to  4 hy])o-solnlion, 
we  shall  have  a good  acid  (ixing-l)ath  that  wilt 
not  deposit  sul|)hur  and  yet  will  slop  devclo])- 
ment  instantly. 

.\aturally  th<'  more  |)lates  or  i)rints  we  insert, 
in  the  hath  the  more  alkali  we  introduce  and  the 
arid  is  grailually  neuirali/eil,  and  finally  the 
hath  does  not  act  as  a sto|)  for  develo])ment. 
k'or  those  who  waid  to  find  out  when  the  hath 


has  hecome  alkaline,  there  is  a very  simple  test, 
though  I doul)t  whether  it  is  worth  adopting  in 
|)ractice.  iVTake  a 10-percent  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein  in  alcohol  and  put  some  of  the  sus- 
])ected  hath  into  a graduate,  and  in  white  light 
let  one  or  two  dro|)s  of  the  alc(jliolic  solution  fall 
into  it  and  stir.  If  alkaline,  a rich  rose-red  color 
is  at  once  ])roduced. 

We  now  come  to  the  ((uestion  of  the  alum 
fixing-hath.  As  I have  already  stated,  I have 
never  found  the  nei-d  of  this,  and  it  has  yet  to  he 
])roved  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  is  necessary. 

ft  is  utterly  imj)ossihle  to  ])ass  in  review  all 
formulas;  hut  I would  recall  otic  estahlished  fact, 
and  that  is,  that  of  all  the  alnms  ordinary  alum 
has  the  least  hardening-effect,  and  further,  alka- 
line alnm-haths  exert  a greater  hardening-effect 
than  acid  alnm-haths. 
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It  is  clear  tliat  most  formulas  for  acid-alum 
fixiug-baths  are  based  on  euipiric  methods.  Au 
acid  fixiug-bath  sliould  be  without  alum,  and  an 
alum  fixiug-bath  alkaline.  But  custom  has  de- 
cried that  the  two  must  be  combined.  If  this  be 
granted,  then  we  must  search  for  tlie  best  formula. 

Chrome  alum  — which  contains  no  aluminum 
— is  the  best  hardener  of  all  the  alums.  It  is  not 
so  efficient  as  some  of  the  jmre  aluminum  salts, 
but  it  is  cheap  and  therefore  more  practicalile. 

Carbutt  was.  I believe,  the  first  to  suggest  the 
use  of  chrome  alum  in  the  fixing-bath;  but  the 
most  exhaustive  tests  of  tlie  alum  fixing-baths 
were  made  by  Lumiere  and  Scyewetz  in  190.5. 
I might  add  further  that  I have  repeated  their 
experiments  and  confirmed  their  rcsidts  exce])t 
for  minor  details,  which  differences  may  be  due 
to  variation  of  the  factors,  which  can  never  be 


exactly  the  same.  These  well-known  chemists 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  addition  of  small 
(luantities  of  sodium  bisuliihite  lye  does  not  in- 
hibit the  hardening-action  of  chrome  alum,  and 
that  this  salt  has  three  times  the  hardening- 
action  of  ordinary  ]>otash  or  animonia  alum. 
Further,  that  the  ciuaidity  of  bisuliihite  and 
chrome  alum  must  not  exceed  a cci'taiu  ratio, 
otherwise  fixation  is  slowed,  d'he  bath  is: 

Hypo  .‘too  g.  1 iiound 

Chrome  alum  g-  grs. 

Soilinm  bisidphitc  lye  '■iO-ttO  g.  ij-l^ozs. 
Water  1.000  ecs.  .if  fid.  ozs. 

Dissolve  the  hypo  in  three-fourths  of  the  water 
and  the  chrome  alum  in  the  remainder,  using 
hot  water;  add  to  this  the  sulphite*  and  mix  slowh', 
with  constant  stirring,  with  flu*  h\'|)o-solntion. 


winter's  night 

DR.  A.  R.  HENEDKT 


f'ixatiori  is  slightly  slower  in  this  hath  than  in 
a plain  one,  hnt  in  j)ractice  it  is  not  ai)i)reciable. 
Plates  that  have  been  fixed  in  this  bath  will 
stand  in  a temperature  of  "21 ‘■2°  F.  without  harm, 
whereas  those  fixed  in  a bath  containing  ordinary 
alum  will  not  stand  more  than  l(i7°  F.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  this  fact  is  that  one  can,  if  in  a great 
hurry,  use  quite  hot  water  for  subsecpient  wash- 
ing and  thus  considerably  shorten  the  time. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a chrome-alum  fixing- 
bath  ought  not  to  be  used  for  ])apers,  as  it  stains 
the  wliites,  but  I have  never  found  the  slightest 
tinge  in  the  whites  from  its  use.  Even  soaking  a 
jjrint  in  a 10-perccnt  solution  will  not  stain.  It 
is  only  when  comparatively  large  fpiantities  of 
chrome  alum  are  added  to  a solution  of  gelatine 
and  coated  on  j)ai)cr  or  glass  tliat  any  tinge  can 
be  detected. 

Some  few  workers  have  recommended  the  a<l- 
dition  of  formalin  to  the  fixing-bath.  It  certainly 
possesses  one  advantage  over  the  alums,  and  that 
IS  it  does  not  decompose  hyj)o,  but  my  experience 
is  that  it  has  a very  great  tendency  to  cause  sub- 
sequent peeling  of  the  film.  Further  than  that, 
the  bath  discolors  much  more  readily,  due  to  the 


reducing-aetion  of  the  formalilehyde  on  the  silver 
salts.  If  it  is  used  with  an  acid  hxing-bath  it  at 
once  combines  with  the  acid  sodium  snl|)hite 
caused  by  the  decomiiosition  of  the  hyjio,  ami  for- 
maldeliyde-sodiiim-bisulphite  Oil  ■ CII.2  ' S(),Na 
is  formed,  and  this  is  an  alkali  which  combines 
with  any  trace  of  the  developc'r  that  may  be 
carried  over  into  the  fixing-bath.  Its  use,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  recommended. 

It  is  as  well  to  ]H)int  out  that  the  addition  of 
an  acid  or  alum  to  a hyj)o-solution  should  never 
be  made  without  the  simultaneons  use  of  sul])hit.e, 
and  that  if  too  much  is  used  th(>re  will  Ik’  a rapid 
deposition  of  snliilmr,  which  continues  indefinitely' 
until  all  the  liy])o  is  decom])osed.  'Flie  batli 
therefore  loses  its  fixina-iiroperties,  and  the  nega- 
tive may  be  covereil  with  sul[)lini'. 

In  conclusion,  I think  that  a ])lain  acid  fixing- 
bath  made  by  tlie  addition  of  the  commercial 
bisuliiliite  lye  in  a not  gn*ater  ratio  than  2n  per- 
cent  of  the  total  (|uantity  of  dry  liyi>o  nsc(l  is  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  l)atlis.  It  has  a distinct 
liardening-effeci , at  once  arrests  dc\'clopmcnl 
and  the  disposition  of  sul|)hnr  is  much  delayed; 
such  a bath  will  keep  clear  at  least  three  months. 


The  End  of  the  Quest 

Respecif  idly  inscribed  to  the  modern  school  of  retouchers 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM,  JR. 

The  explorers  of  old  braved  the  fearful  unknown. 

The  wrath  of  the  sea  and  the  sky; 

Far  into  the  West,  where  the  blazing  sun  dipped. 

They  sailed  them,  to  do  or  to  die. 

One  dream  held  they  all  in  their  venturesome  quest  — 

The  Fountain  of  Youth  would  they  taste; 

And  this  will-o'-the-wisj)  buoyed  them  up  as  they  sailed 
On  the  breast  of  the  desolate  waste. 

They  sailed,  and  they  sailed,  through  the  months  and  the  years, 
A faithful  and  valiant  crew; 

But  the  land  at  the  dip  of  the  westering  sun 
Fulfilment  of  dreams  never  knew. 

That  youth  which  they  sought,  with  a courage  sublime. 

To  old  age  quickly  faded  and  died; 

And  their  bones,  in  strange  forests,  found  rest  in  the  monid 
That  their  wearying  feet  had  defied. 


Of  their  dust  naught  is  left;  but  the  end  of  their  trail 
Surely  fouiifl  them  a rest  by  the  shore 

Where  the  Waters  of  Life  gently  welcomed  the  craft 
That  their  sj)irit  of  faitlifulness  bore. 

As  for  me,  I have  found,  without  seeking,  an  art(.^) 

To  replace  all  the  sleekness  of  youth; 

And  my  face,  from  tlie  jhctnre,  stares,  smooth  as  a babe's 
A likeness  in  all  but  — the  truth. 

I have  found,  as  I say,  but  regret  the  sad  fact. 

That  the  marks  of  my  living  must  flee; 

I can  scarcely  belie\e,  as  I gaze  on  the  jnint. 

That  the  ])icture  's  intended  for  me. 

Battle-scarred  is  my  phiz  with  the  lines  of  my  toil  — 
Marks  of  worth,  won  by  brain  and  by  brawn; 

But  the  thrice-cursed  retoucher  has  scra])ed  them  away  — 
And  I find  ail  my  character  gone. 

“Flit  them  back!  " I exclaim,  “all  the  marks  I have  earnei 
The  lines  of  my  face  ari“  my  own! 

This  smoothed-out  iirodnction,  all  shaven  and  shorn, 

I denounce  and  def\’  and  disown!" 
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Fictitious  Photographic  News 

Although  nearly  every  important  news- 
paper  in  the  world  has  a staff  j)hotograi)her 
— sometimes  several  — it  seems  to  laek  some  one 
who  is  snffieiently  aecpiainted  with  photographic 
activities  to  j)ass  intelligent  judgment  on  news- 
items  sent  in  for  pnhlieation. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  story  circu- 
lated in  the  daily  i)ress  about  a year  ago.  of  a 
little  girl,  in  Kansas,  whose  extraordinary  beauty 
had  attracted  the  atteutioii  of  notable  artists  and 
art-societies,  and  who  was  to  be  exhil)ited  in  the 
larger  cities  of  America  and  Canada.  Tracing 
the  rejrort  to  its  source,  we  discovered  that  the 
father  of  the  child,  a ])rofessional  photographer 
of  ordinary  standing  but  imbued  with  commercial 
instincts,  had  invented  the  story  and  given  it  to 
the  press.  The  resnit  was  that  lie  did  a profitaI)le 
business  in  the  sale  of  photographs  of  his  little 
girl,  who,  however,  was  no  better  looking  than 
thousands  of  others.  There  is  no  proof  that  she 
was  ever  exhibited. 

Several  months  ago  many  of  the  daily  papers 
published  the  j)icture  of  a young  woman,  with 
the  statement  that  she  had  been  ])ronounced  the 
prettiest  girl  in  this  country  l)y  the  i)rofessional 
photographers  of  America  at  their  annual  con- 
vention in  Indianapolis,  last  July.  Investigating 
this  re])ort,  we  found  it  to  be  the  iiroduct  of  the 
brain  of  a Philadeljihia  iihotograjiher.  It  was  a 
lie  from  beginning  to  end,  anil  neither  tlie  ])ho- 
tograjiher  nor  the  model  could  lay  claim  to  any 
meritorious  distinction.  It  was  a clever  ruse  to 
exploit  the  ])ublic  jiress  for  notoriety  and  gain. 

One  of  the  latest  tales  is  of  a more  serious  na- 
ture. It  alleges  that  a professional  — no  names 
whatever  arc  given  — took  a package  of  plioto- 
graphs  weighing  two  and  a half  pounds  to  the 
post-office  to  be  mailed  in  the  first  zone.  He  was 
told  tliat  it  would  cost  twenty-two  cents  (twenty 
cents  is  the  correct  amount).  He  then  asked  what 
it  would  cost  liy  jiarcel-iiost,  if  there  were  four 
pounds  of  it.  and  he  was  told  eight  cents. 

“So  I went  back  to  the  studio,"  the  narrator 
continues,  “and  juit  one  and  one-half  iiouuds  of 
boards  by  the  side  of  the  jiictures  and  mailed 
them  for  eight  cents.  Since  then,  whenever  1 
have  two  pounds  or  more  of  jihotographs  to  mail, 
I just  jjut  enough  boards  around  them  to  make 
them  weigh  four  iiouiids,  and  1 find  tliat  I get 
well  jiaid  for  the  seraj)  lumber  used.  If  all  the 


photogniiihers  were  to  adopt  the  same  method, 
the  Post-othce  Department  would  surely  get  wise 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  carrying  much  more  weight 
than  is  necessary,  and  for  less  money." 

This  is  obviously  a falsehood,  for  the  very 
siinjile  reason  that  photographs  cannot  be  sent 
by  parcel-])ost  at  all,  but  by  third-class  mail, 
namely,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  for  one  cent,  or, 
if  one  chooses,  liy  first-class  mail,  i.e.,  the  jiaekage 
sealed,  and  secured  against  insiiection.  Photog- 
raphers have  long  been  clamoring  for  parcel-i)ost, 
but  the  Post-office  Dejiartment  has  refused  to 
grant  the  request.  What  the  news[)aper  that 
])rinted  this  tale  ex]reeted  to  gain  is  not  clear. 

In  any  event,  important  and  reliable  jihoto- 
graphic  news  shoidd  always  be  looked  for  in  the 
])hotographic  jiress,  although  if  is  not  always  in- 
fallible, and  an  occasional  error  is  likely  to  creep  in. 

Fraudulent  Photographic  Novelties 

WHENEVER  a person  buys  a camera  of 
standard  make  and  in  perfect-working 
order,  he  is  sure  that  it  wilt  yield  satisfactory 
results,  and  that  if  he  has  even  a fair  degree  of 
intelligence,  he,  himself,  can  ])roduce  good  ])ic- 
tures  from  start  to  finish.  If  he  should  be  in 
doubt,  and  desire  to  convince  himself  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  eainera,  he  may  ])ersua(le  the  dealer  to 
let  him  take'  it  on  trial  for  a few  days.  J'he  dealer 
wonld  be  justified  to  make  a charge  for  this 
ser\  ice,  and  an  additional  one  if  there  is  no  sale 
and  the  e<iuii>meut  shows  evidence  of  use.  In 
any  event,  with  a camera  of  standard  make,  the 
buyer  is  reasonably  sure  of  success,  even  if  he 
oidy  |)resses  the  button  — amid  pro])er  condi- 
tions, of  course  — and  lets  the  i)holo-tiuisher  do 
the  rest.  Rut  if  the  dealer  declines  to  guarantee 
the  apparatus,  des])ite  the  strong  claims  uuule 
for  it  by  the  maker,  something  is  rotten  in  the 
state  of  I teumark  ! 

J'he  aim  of  e\’er\'  dealer  should  l>e  to  satisfy 
and  hold  a customer.  To  deeei\’e  him,  and  to 
subject  him  to  fruitless  trouble  and  expense  in 
testing  an  e(|ui])ment,  is  fatal.  \<>  no\i'lly  ot 
sonnil  merit  need  wait  long  for  eiidorsemen I s ol 
re|)utable  ex()erts.  I’ompous  and  misleading 
re|)resental  ions  made  bx-  the  manufael  urer,  and 
re|>ealed  jH'rsuasix  ely  by  paid  agents.  s])ell  failure 
sooner  or  later,  and  have  a tcndeiiey  to  hamper 
the  sale  of  similar  products  of  whose  thorough 
exeelletiee  tliere  is  not  the  least  (|nestlou. 

Ix>7 


PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Ilonorahle  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  e.vcept 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  rei)roduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  i>aper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

8.  Unsnccessfnl  prints  will  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

If.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  .'ihould  be  accompanied  bp  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  ree]ue.st.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

().  Comi)etitors  are  requested  not  to  .send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  S x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknes.ses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  chea])ly  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  'I'he  ijrints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clul)s  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  ])re])ayment  of  exiiressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceijtional  educational  value. 


Awards  — Winter  Street-Scenes 
Closed  December  31,  1915 

Eir.st  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  W.  R.  Bradford. 

Third  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Honorable  Mention:  J.  H.  Field,  .\lexander  Murray 
and  F.  R.  Smalley. 

S])ecial  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  .1.  F.  Eden,  E.  D.  Leppert,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Pratt,  Alice  Willis,  Oscar  G.  Whiting. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“American  Scenic  Beauties.”  Closes  February  29. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Subject  for  Photo-Era  Cover.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  .lune  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
.scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Plate-Grain  in  Enlarging 

AIr.  Ernest  AIahkiage  has  contributed  a valuable 
article  on  this  subject  to  “Penrose’s  Annual  ” in  which 
he  illustrates  the  ditt'erence  between  the  results  with 
fast  and  slow  plates  by  rc'productions  of  two  nine- 
time enlargements.  That  made  from  one  of  the  fastest 
plates  obtainable  has  a coarse  texture  resembling  that 
of  a pigmented  oil-i)rint,  whereas  the  other,  from  a 
vei'v  slow  plate,  shows  but  slight  traces  of  any  grain 
at  all.  Other  illustrations  show  that  coarse  grain  may 
be  avoided  in  the  course  of  <levelo])inent.  It  is  impor- 
t:mt  to  note  that  a great  increase  of  exposure  and  a 
large  excess  of  bromide  are  requii’ed  to  produce  the 
results.  If  aTi  increase  of  exposun'  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  times  is  neces.sary.  and  also  much  longer  de- 
vel()[)inent,  i)erhai)s  after  all  the  sim[)ler  and  more 
eouvenieut  method  is  to  use  a slower  and  finer  grained 
l>late  in  the  first  instance. 
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Subject  for  Photo-Era  Cover — Photo-Era 
Competition 
Closes  April  30,  1916 

This  month's  competition  calls  for  a slightly  difl'er- 
ent  variety  of  effort  than  any  that  has  ])rcccdc<l  it. 
Here  is  a chance  for  the  worker  with  a leaning  toward 
broad,  decorative  poster-like  effects,  for  nothing  that 
depends  for  its  effect  on  fineness  of  defail  or  requires 
close  inspecfion  is  suitable  for  this  purpo.se.  The  suc- 
cessful magazine-cover  must  he  something  that  attracts 
and  pleases  the  eye  when  .seen  at  a distance;  therefore, 
boldness  and  contrast  — a certain  “bigne.ss”  in  the 
space  — are  preferalile  to  delicacy  and  softness.  And 
preferably  it  should  contain  the  human  element. 

A good  preparation  for  work  along  this  line  would  be 
a study  of  the  Photo-Er.v  covers  that  have  pleased  you 
in  the  past.  Try  to  see  why  they  are  better  than  the 
others,  and  try  to  embody  their  good  fpialities  in  your 
work  without,  of  course,  copying  their  subject-matter. 

One  that  stands  out  from  the  rest,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
splendid  head  on  the  July  issue  of  last  year.  Not  only 
is  this  an  attractive  model  (which  always  is  a great 
point  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people  who  know 
nothing  of  the  fine  points  of  technique  or  comiiosition, 
but  who  always  “know  what  they  like  "),  but  there  is  a 
fine  flow  of  line,  and  a splendid  space-arrangement. 
The  brim  of  the  hat,  nearly  paralleling  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  print,  curves  downward,  to  be  lo.st  in  the  line 
of  the  hair,  which  leails  along  the  curl  to  the  line  of  the 
dress  that  completes  the  semicircle,  and  brings  ns  to 
the  lower  margin  by  these  easy  stages.  To  be  sure,  the 
scheme  of  reproduction  and  printing  has  added  mnch 
to  the  beauty  of  this  cover  — for  a white  margin  would 
greatly  have  marred  the  general  effect  and  killed  the 
beauty  of  the  well-handled  lighting. 

Similar  treatment,  however,  failed  to  make  an  equally 
good  thing  of  this  year's  January  cover,  although  it  is 
an  exceptionally  attractive  one,  nevertheless,  and  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  seemingly  ever-i)n>.scnl  jiretty 
girl.  The  pose  is  such  that  it  almost  necessitates  the 
central  location  of  the  head,  but  such  siiacing  is  less 
pleasing  than  that  on  the  July  cover. 

Totally  different  in  treatment  is  the  child's  head  on 
last  year's  November  i.ssue.  A charming  sidiject  in  it- 
self, it  fails  to  carry  as  well  as  the  bolder  style  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Turning  to  landscape-subjects,  the  harvest-scene  on 
the  October  cover  f>f  last  year  has  a rather  too  even 
spacing  of  sky  and  foreground,  and  the  interest  .seems  a 
little  divided,  therefore,  and  at  a distance  the  figure  is 
lost.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  masterly  silhouette  of 
the  church-tower  against  the  clouds,  which  forms  the 
September  cover  for  the  same  year.  Here  also  the  de- 
velopment and  darkness  of  the  print  have  greatly 
aided  in  emphasizing  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
composition,  ami  the  poetic  impression  of  the  wliole 
carries  perfectly  at  any  distance. 

Of  a very  different  type,  but  perhajis  equally  suc- 
cessful, is  the  fine  seascape  on  the  cover  for  .\ugust, 
1914.  This  has  a very  low  horizon-line,  and  a subject  to 
be  used  as  this  is,  for  the  entire  cover,  should  have  the 
horizon  either  very  low  or  very  high,  to  permit  the  letter- 
ing to  be  u.sed  without  interfering  with  the  interest. 

hen  figures  are  used  for  this  type  of  cover  they  should 
be  so  placed  that  ample  room  is  left  for  the  lettering  — 
as  in  the  Christmas  cover  of  1914  and  the  June  cover  of 
191.5,  which  latter  does  not  show  to  advantage  at  a 
distance. 

Special  subjects  may  well  be  worked  up  for  partic- 
ular times  and  seasons.  Of  course,  snow-.scenes  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  winter-months,  ami  they  lend  themselves 


siilcndldly  to  the  tn'oad,  simple  treatment  desirable  for 
this  u.se.  If  figures  are  introduced  they  should  be  so 
clad  that  the  figure  will  stand  out  from  tlie  background, 
and  not  blend  with  it  when  seen  beyond  arm's  length. 

The  cover  for  December,  1910,  when  .seen  across  the 
room,  shows  sim|)ly  the  rather  stilfly  posed  feet  and 
legs  of  the  child,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  lost 
in  the  liackgrouml. 

The  cover  for  December,  litltl.  shows  u|i  chiefly  as 
legs  and  hamls,  yet  it  has  the  hap]>y  outdoor  winter- 
spirit.  Very  much  more  successful  is  the  la.st  year's 
Eebrnary  cover.  In  fact,  but  for  the  amazing  po.se  of 
the  figure,  it  would  lie  an  almost  perfect  composition 
for  the  iuirpo.se.  The  very  high  horizon-line,  the  broadly 
treated  foreground,  broken  liy  pleasing  shadows  and 
the  well-placed  figure,  which  stands  out  clearly  as  a 
whole,  and  yet  without  too  violent  contrast  in  any 
part  — all  are  ailmiralile.  This  is  another  suliject  that 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  scheme  of  rejiroduction. 
A white  margin  here  would  have  taken  all  the  white- 
ness from  the  snow  and  ruined  the  whole  .soft  efl'ect  of 
the  cover.  For  in  this  instance  there  is  softne.ss,  yet 
without  loss  of  the  all-important  “carrying-(|uality,” 
the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

For  the  spring-months  a large,  simple  flower-arrange- 
ment is  appropriate.  The  cluster  of  wild  ro.ses  on  the 
June  issue  for  1911  seems  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
its  kiml.  The  lighting  is  admirable,  and  although  both 
flowers  and  foliage  are  full  of  soft  detail  the  contrast  of 
lights  and  darks  against  a neutral  ground  gives  it  the 
needed  lioldness  of  design. 

Easter-subjects  might  be  worked  up  for  the  month  in 
which  that  .sea.son  falls.  The  Easter-lily  lends  itself 
sjdendidly  to  decorative  treatment,  and  the  trijitych 
.seems  especially  suitable  for  subjects  of  this  sort.  A 
simple  drajied  figure  for  the  center,  with  the  lilies  on 
each  side,  or  some  similar  arrangement,  should  be 
effective.  A gothic-shaped  top  adds  to  the  ecclesiastic 
appearance,  and  gives  the  impression  of  a gothic  win- 
dow. Lightness  anil  delicacy  are  desirable  in  Easter- 
subjects,  and  a study  that  would  lend  it.self  to  a vignette 
treatment  similar  to  the  last  Christmas-cover  should  lie 
pleasing. 

For  July  something  typifying  the  Glorions  Fourth 
would  be  a]>i)ropriate,  and  “Young  .America  " is  always 
ready  to  lie  i)hotogra])hed  for  such  juirposi's. 

For  the  Christmas-cover  there  are  many  subjects  that 
suggest  the  joyous  season,  and  the  trouble  is  to  get 
away  from  the  hackneyed.  The  Christnias-shopper 
was  siilendidly  done  in  19L2  by  Madam  D'Ora,  and 
again  very  differently  treated  in  1915.  The  hanging  of 
the  stocking  was  done  in  1911,  and  the  Christmas- 
morning  awakening  treated  in  triptych  form  in  1909. 
The  Christmas-tree  has  not  lieen  worked  out.  I believe, 
and  some  of  the  things  that  have  lieen  done  might  per- 
haps be  improved  upon,  for  “a  truth  is  his  at  last  who 
best  exiiresses  it,”  and  that  should  hold  true  of  jiictorial 
as  well  as  verlial  expression. 

.3  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  requirements 
as  to  shape  and  required  space  for  lettering  if  one 
wishes  to  submit  a .scheme  ready  for  u.se  by  the  pub- 
lisher. This  is  not  required  by  the  rules  of  the  contest, 
but  would  be  an  interesting  and  illuminating  study  for 
the  contestant.  The  print  alone  may  be  submit  ted,  and 
its  treatment  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  imblisher. 

As  we  have  looked  over  our  tiles  of  Fhoto-Eh.\ 
the  covers  that  have  .seemed  most  satisfactory,  then, 
are  tho.se  where  the  design  has  been  large  and  bold, 
standing  out  well  from  the  background,  those  where 
the  sjiacing  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  and  where 
a decorative  design  has  been  apparent.  In  the  partic- 
ularly pleasing  July  cover  one  can  imagine  how  the 
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balance  would  have  been  destroyed  had  the  whole  of 
the  hat  been  included,  throwing  the  head  lower  in  the 
picture-space,  and  making  it  proportionately  smaller. 
A similar  disarrangement  would  result  from  including 
more  at  the  right  side 

Look  well  to  your  space-arrangements,  then  — trim 
ruthlessly,  and  finally,  enlarge,  if  necessary,  rather 
than  include  in  your  finished  product  anything  tliat  is 
unessential  to  the  concise  saying  of  what  you  wish  your 
cover  to  say.  Don't  fail  to  submit  your  jncture  to  the 
test  of  distance.  When  seen  from  across  the  room  you 
may  find  that  something  entirely  irrelevant  to  the 
main  theme  stands  out  with  unilue  jn-ominence,  and 
the  thing  you  wish  to  emphasize  proves  subordinate. 
\\ork  it  up  until  it  holds  its  own  at  a distance  before 
submitting  it  to  the  judges. 

K.vthekt.ne  Hingiiaw. 

Stripping  Gelatine  Dryplates 

.\mong  the  notes  from  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  ('omi»any  the  following  method 
of  stripping  gelatine  dryplates  is  recommended  by 
S.  M.  Furnald. 

“.V  solution  is  made  as  follows: 

4-percent  sodium  fluoride  ^ jiarts 

Formaline  (40-percent  formaldehyde)  ....  1 part 

“The  portion  of  film  to  be  strijiped  is  first  cut  around 
with  a knife.  The  solution  of  fluoride  and  formaline 
may  be  flowed  over  the  plate  or  ajiplieil  with  a camel- 
hair  briLsh  to  the  portion  of  the  film  to  be  stripped. 
The  film  will  become  loosened  from  the  glass  in  about 
one  minute  and  may  then  be  lifted  easily  by  applying 
over  it  a piece  of  dampened  paper,  lifting  carefully  one 
corner  and  strijiping  the  jiaper  and  film  away  together. 


"If  reversal  of  the  film  is  required,  it  is  easily  trans- 
ferreil  to  a second  jiiece  of  paper,  and  from  that  to  the 
final  support. 

“The  glass  on  which  the  film  is  to  lie  laid  should  be 
perfectly  clean  anil  flowed  w’ith  a .?-])ercent  solution 
of  gum  arabic.  .\  little  glycerine  added  to  the  gum 
solution  tends  to  imiirove  the  condition  of  the  stri|)ped 
film,  which  otherwise  becomes  rather  over-dry  and 
horny,  owing  to  the  formaline. 

"With  small  portions  of  film  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  ilistortion  or  tearing,  but  if  the  plate  is  first 
batheil  for  ten  minutes  in  formaline  before  applying 
the  stri]5])ing-solution,  the  film  will  strip  equally  well, 
and  is  tougher  and  less  liable  to  distortion. 

“When  stri])i)ing  large  films  the  iilate  may  first  be 


flowed  with 

Collodion .‘>(1  cc. 

(ilycerine i ce. 


and,  so  soon  as  the  colloilion  film  has  become  set, 
floweil  or  iuimerseil  in  the  Ihioride  and  formaline  .solu- 
tion; the  time  requiri'd  for  loosening  the  film  may  be 
slightly  longer,  but  this  method  gives  a.  tough  rubbiu-y 
film,  considerably  stronger  than  film  strlpjieil  without 
the  collodion  coal ing.” 

d'llE  admixture  of  pholograiihy  and  handwork,  in 
such  a manner  that  the  mixture  is  apparent,  is  a vio- 
lation of  unity,  and  as  such  is  to  be  avoided;  Inil  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  often  the  desired  clfeci,  cannot  be 
obtained  without  personal  intervention,  and  the  writer 
holds  it  to  be  jnstifiablc  in  sneh  cases  to  work  on 
either  the  negative  or  the  print,  to  ;in\-  extent  that 
may  be  necessary,  taking  care  that  the  handwork  iloes 
not  show.  R.ut,  Lewis  .Vnoehsox,  in  I'irlnrinl  [jind- 
sca  pr-I’h  otog  ra  ph  g . 
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Portrait- Films  in  Architectural  Work 

Unforeseen  circumstances  often  provide  tlie  means 
to  popularize  new  products.  This  is  the  case  of  East- 
man Portrait-Film,  intended  primarily  for  portraiture, 
and  partictilarly  for  home-portraiture,  where  light 
weight  and  consequent  easy  portability  are  objects. 
The  scarcity  of  glass,  due  to  the  war,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  price  of  dryplates;  so  much  so  that  at  the 
time  of  writing,  December  S-t,  1915,  Standard  Orthonon 
plates,  8 X 10,  are  .selling  for  $2.40  a dozen  against  $1.92 
for  portrait-film.  This  difference  in  price  has  done 
much  to  introduce  the  new  sensitive  material  among 
professional  photographers,  who  are  notably  slow  to 
adopt  new  methods  and  materials  until  they  have  been 
proved  an  assured  success. 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
scepticism,  and  the  belief  that  even  so  thick  a film  would 
not  lie  flat  during  exposure  and  would  be  difficult  to 
handle  in  development,  but  these  fears  have  taken 
flight  in  the  face  of  splendid  results  on  every  hand.  The 
rapidity,  long  scale  of  gradations,  color-values,  very 
slight  halation-tendency  and  clean-working  qualities 
have  made  instant  appeal  to  every  worker  who  has  tried 
these  films,  and  their  light  weight,  unbreakable  char- 
acter and  compact  storage-reqiiirements  are  each 
potent  arguments. 

Success  in  professional  portraiture  naturally  led  to 
trials  in  other  fields,  and  many  workers  are  now  using 
the  film  for  commercial  work  of  many  sorts.  The  most 
severe  test  which  has  come  to  my  attention  is  that  of 
Mr.  Paul  .J.  Weber,  of  Dorchester  Centre,  Mass.,  who 
has  been  using  the  film  exclusively  in  architectural  work 
for  architects,  builders  and  other  contractors  of  resi- 
dences, churches  and  public  buildings  with  the  utmost 
success.  II  is  first  trials  with  the  clips  intended  to  adapt 
ordinary  plate-holders  to  the  use  of  portrait-film  indi- 
cated the  necessity  of  something  better,  but  with  the 
special  holders  having  grooves  to  hold  the  film  on  all 
four  sides  in  an  absolutely  flat  focal  plane  he  has  not 
lost  a single  negative,  the  important  architectural  lines, 
verticals  and  horizontals,  being  absolutely  straight  and 
true.  These  special  holders  are  .sold  at  the  price  of 
regular  holders,  and  a set  costs  no  more  than  would  be 
the  lo.ss  of  one  good  job  because  of  the  films  not  being 
flat.  Although  the  tendency  is  toward  .somewhat 
greater  softness  than  with  a plate,  this  can  easily  be 
offset,  if  .so  desired,  by  stronger  development  or  the  use 
of  a hard  paper. 

The  Diminution  of  Sensitiveness  by  Amidol 

Phntngraphinchr  Knrrcxpondcnz  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  bathing  a highly  .sensitive  i)latc  in  an  acid- 
amidol  solution  for  thirty  minutes,  and  then  washing 
and  drying,  a consi<lcrablc  diminution  of  speed  was 
noticed. 


Cleaning  the  Film  from  Old  Negatives 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  need  of  re-coating  old 
negative-glass  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
the  simple  method  of  cleaning  such  glass  recently  ad- 
vocated by  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  be  of 
interest.  While  the  method  may  not  work  equally  well 
with  all  brands  of  plates,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
will  permit  the  gelatine  coating  to  be  removed  with 
the  minimum  of  labor. 

“A  pair  of  lengths  of  stout  string  are  laid  on  the 
table  a few  inches  apart  and  a negative  laid  upon  them, 
the  strings  then  looped  backwards,  a second  negative 
then  laid  on,  and  a pile  of  a couple  of  dozen  or  so  thus 
made,  with  the  strings  separating  each  plate.  This  block 
is  then  tied  up  like  a jjarcel,  with  a second  piece  of 
string,  and  put  to  soak  in  an  acid  mixture  consisting  of  1 
part  of  sulphuric  acid,  with,  say,  10  parts  of  water  or  1 part 
of  commercial  spirits  of  salt  mixed  with  5 parts  of  water. 
Of  course,  this  acid  mixture  must  not  be  used  in  any 
metal  vessel ; an  earthenware  bread-pan  is  a convenient 
receptacle.  I?y  adopting  the  plan  of  tying  the  plates  in 
bundles  all  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  acid  mixture 
can  be  avoided,  the  bundles  being  immersed  in  the  acid 
bath  and  dished  out  again  afterwards  with  a piece  of 
stout  copper  wire  bent  into  a hook.  Each  bunch  is 
then  dipped  straight  from  the  acid  into  a strong  cold 
solution  of  ordinary  washing-soda.  After  a few  minutes 
in  this  bath  the  films  will  come  away  from  the  plates 
practically  whole;  there  is  no  need  to  use  care  to  get 
off  every  bit  of  emulsion,  as  there  is  when  simply  using 
treatment  with  hot  water.” 

Composing  the  Picture: 

Slap-dash  vs.  Deliberation 

A WELL-KNOWN  photographer  writing  in  these  col- 
umns has  ex])ressed  the  opinion  that  the  pictorial  qual- 
ity of  the  photograph  is  tlecidefl  Ijy  the  time  the  expo- 
sure is  made;  in  other  words,  that  the  essence  of 
picture-making  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject 
on  the  film  or  plate;  that  is  to  .say,  in  its  composition. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  demand  for  “control” 
methods,  with  all  the  uni)hotographic  quality  they  too 
often  bring,  has  grown  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
mere  off-hand  negative-making.  The  photographer 
who  comes  back  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  a dozen  or 
so  of  exposures  is  much  more  likely  to  require  some 
])rinting-method  which  will  help  him  to  hide  their 
.shortcomings  than  the  photographer  who  has  been  so 
critical  about  composition  that  a whole  day  has  not 
sufficed  for  more  than  one  or  two. 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  many  of  the  faults  in 
composition  which  are  to  l>e  seen  in  present-day 
]>hotographs  are  the  result  of  haste  — haste  for  which 
the  photographer  must  bear  the  blame,  but  which  he 
is  temi)tcd  to  attribute  to  the  hand-camera. 
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WHEN  DRIFTING  SNOWS  LIE  ON  THE  ROAD 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


It  is  not  only  that  the  amateur  photographer  himself 
has  been  directly  affected  in  his  work:  the  world  in 
general  has  come  to  look  upon  the  taking  of  a photo- 
graph as  a thing  that  needs  only  a few  moments.  If 
we  are  with  a party  of  friends  they  will  offer  to  “wait 
a minute”  while  the  photographer  stops  to  take  a pho- 
tograph. How  can  deliberate  picture-making  be  done 
in  such  circumstances?’  There  are  four  or  five  per.sons, 
perhaps,  looking  on,  conscious  that  their  own  amuse- 
ment is  being  interrujited  for  the  benefit  of  the  camera- 
man, while  he  is  certain  to  be  hurried  and  hampered 
by  the  thought  that  he  must  not  keep  them  waiting 
too  long.  Work  that  has  been  produced  in  circum- 
stances such  as  the.se  may  do  well  enough  for  notes  of  a 
holiday,  but  it  cannot  be  anything  more. 

Picture-making  by  photography  is  necessarily  a 
solitary,  or  an  almost  solitary,  pursuit.  Only  when  we 
feel  absolutely  free  tf>  take  just  as  much  time  as  we 
like  over  the  exposure  of  a single  plate  is  there  a reason- 
able presumption  that  the  composition  of  the  picture 
will  be  the  liest  we  can  make  it.  We  must  try  different 
standpoints,  different  heights  for  the  camera,  long- 
focus  or  .short-focus  lenses,  and,  in  general,  take  not 
merely  as  much  trouble  as  the  jiainter  wouhl  do,  but 
more.  lie  may  settle  on  his  viewpoint  in  a com]iara- 
tively  short  time,  for  much  of  his  composition  is 
thought  out  afterwards;  all  that,  in  fact,  which  de- 
pends merely  on  omission,  and  often  much  that  is  <lone 
t>y  rearrangement.  Hut  the  photographer  must  do  this 
before  he  puts  the  actual  jihotography  in  hand. 
movement  of  a few  feet  may  make  little  difference  to 
the  painter;  it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  flic  world 
to  the  photograjiher  by  the  [)resence  or  absence  of  some 
near  object  that  the  painter  can  deal  with  simply  by 
not  painting  it. 

Hence,  to  do  work  that  shall  be  more  than  mere 


casual  snap-shooting  we  must  have  jilenty  of  time. 
Small  plates,  which  cost  at  the  most  a penny  or  two, 
call  for  just  as  much  thought  as  if  we  were  working 
12  X 15;  if  anything,  they  call  for  more,  as  it  is  less 
easy  on  the  small  size  to  see  clearly  what  we  are  about. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  adoption 
of  small  sizes,  the  extreme  cheapne.ss  of  the  materials, 
and  the  comparatively  light  labor  involved  in  making 
a negative,  have  combined  to  increa.se  to  an  enormous 
extent  the  proi>ortion  of  failures  to  succe.s.ses. 

d'he  |)hotographer  who  will  score  in  his  i)icture- 
making  is  he  who  can  rise  .above  such  considerations, 
or  rather  who  can  ignore  them,  and  who  will  give  to 
the  exTiosure  of  a 2j  x flj  jd.ate  just  as  much  careful 
consideration  as  did  his  predecessor  working  home-made 
plates  or  [laper  in  10  x 12  or  larger  sizes,  lie  may  be 
able  to  do  this  more  (piickly,  in  consequence  of  apti- 
tufle,  training,  and  the  greater  jiortability  and  handi- 
ness of  his  outfit;  Init,  allowing  for  all  these,  he  still 
cannot  liojic  to  produce  a picture,  worth  calling  such, 
in  a few  brief  moments  while  a party  of  his  friends  on 
foot  or  in  a car  is  kept  waiting, 

W.  Hayes,  in  rholngraphii  <nul  Foriix. 

Adjusting  the  Original  on  the  Copyhoard 

U.  Mekhitt  gives  the  following  hint  for  saving  time 
in  placing  an  original  to  be  copied  upon  the  easel  when 
it  is  re(|iiire(l  to  come  in  the  center  of  the  ])l;ite.  In- 
steail  of  pinning  np  the  original  haphazard,  and  Ihen 
adjusting  the  camera  to  the  position  of  the  print, 
which  is  the  niellio<l  adopted  by  most  photograjihers, 
just  pnl  in  a small  stoj)  .and  ])l.ae<'  the  photogra]>h  so 
that  it  is  reflected  in  the  center  of  the  sioj).  It  will 
then  be  found  to  be  in  position  on  the  sereen,  'I'his 
method  will  save  I ime. 

The  llri'lixli  Journal  of  I'hologro  i)ln/. 


THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO- ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Eka  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners;  but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  ,$1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  cho.sen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  svibscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-i>rint,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered ill  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  tor  reprodtiction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsnccessfnl  -prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

1).  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, Gnihl-mnnber,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  eonipetition,  and  shonhl  he  accompanied 
bp  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  nr  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
reqnc.H.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  zvhat  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Alention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  It  suitable,  they  will  be 
pui)lished  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 


6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  December  31,  1915 

First  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Second  Prize:  Vincent  Driscoll. 

Third  Prize:  C.  L'lrich,  .Ir. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ralph  D.  Count,  J.  Louis  Cun- 
ningham, Martha  Curry,  Victor  L.  Guidette,  Charles 
D.  Meservey,  Louis  R.  Murray,  Earl  A.  Newhall, 
.Joseph  V.  Phelan,  Pitt  P.  Pinckney,  Wm.  A.  Ray, 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Reed,  Arthur  M.  Roach,  Harlow  L.  Rock- 
well, Martinique  M.  Saucier,  William  J.  Wilson,  Eliza- 
beth B.  Wotkyns. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Margaret  Anderson,  Harry  W. 
Cook,  V.  Max  Kennery,  N.  Lihon,  C.  A.  Pierce,  Fred  W. 
Ruttger,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  M.  C.  Still,  Cornelia  F. 
White,  Glenn  O.  Young. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter. 

As  .soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Eea  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  .Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent jtidges  select  the  prize- wnning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
De])artments  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance if  members  will  connect  the  links. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

A.n  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 


This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  official  organ, 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photog- 
raphers by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  theGuild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  corre- 
spondence. Membership  isfree  to  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine  sending  name  and  address  to 
PHOTO-ERA, The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Regarding  Exposure 

The  great  puzzle  to  new  workers  in  the  pliotographic 
art  is  nearly  always  to  determine  how  long  an  exposure 
to  give  under  varying  conditions  of  light.  When  the  sun 
shines  brightly  on  his  subject  and  he  can  take  a snaj)- 
shot,  he  is  all  right;  but  when  the  day  is  cloudy,  the 
object  much  in  shadow,  or  indoors,  he  is  at  a loss. 

As  previously  suggested,  a study  of  the  workings  of 
the  shutter  when  there  is  no  film  in  the  camera  and  the 
back  may  be  removed  for  better  observation  should 
be  a help  to  the  better  understanding  of  its  mechanism. 
The  simpler  type  of  shutter  having  the  letters  I.,  lb 
and  T.  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  When  the  in- 
dicator stanils  at  I.  the  worker  feels  at  home  and 
fairly  sure  of  his  results;  but  B.  and  T.  spell  mystery 
and  uncertainty  for  him. 

The  in.stantaneous  exposure  can  lie  depended  upon 
to  give  good  results  only  on  bright  days  and  on  a well- 
lighted  STibject.  Figures  on  piazzas,  in  deep  .shade  or 
against  the  light,  taken  with  this  speed,  are  almost 
sure  to  be  failures.  At  the  seashore,  or  in  the  snow,  the 
light  is  stronger,  and  many  things  are  possiljle  that  in 
other  places  would  be  out  of  the  que.stion. 

The  drawback  in  the  use  of  longer  exposures  thaii 
the  snapshot  is  the  necessity  to  place  the  camera  on 
some  firm  support,  as  to  hold  it  steailily  in  the  hand 
for  a bulb-  or  time-exposure  is  impossible. 

If  the  workings  of  the  shutter  have  been  observed 
it  has  been  determined  that  when  the  indicator  .stands 
on  B.  (Indb)  the  .shutter  remains  open  while  the  lever 
is  held  down,  or  the  pressure  maintained  on  the  Indb, 
and  closes  when  the  ])ressure  is  removed.  This  makes 
possible  shorter  exposures  than  could  be  given  if  the 
lever  must  be  pressed  twice,  as  for  time-exposures,  in 
which  case  one  pressure  opens  the  shutter,  which  re- 
mains open  until  the  lever  is  pressed  the  .second  time. 

When  pictures  are  to  be  tak('ii  out  of  doors  on  a 
dark  day  or  in  heavy  shade,  the  camera  should  be 
placed  on  a table,  rested  on  a fence  or  some  stable 
support  where  it  can  be  held  firmly  in  jdace  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  the  bulb  or  lever  is  ])re.s.sed 
and  at  once  released.  As  .short  an  exposure  as  can  be 
given  by  this  method  will  usually  be  long  enough  for 
such  subjects  as  we  have  mentioned.  S'earby,  dark 
objects  require  more  time  than  more  distant  ones  or 
those  lighter  in  color.  .V  group  oti  a veramla  might 
take  longer  than  the  shortest  j)ossible  time,  but  no 
outdoor-subject  will  rcf|uire  a very  lengthy  exposure. 

The  place  where  the  time-exposure  is  needecl  is  when 
the  camera  is  taken  within  walls.  Not  until  one  has 
done  experimenting  with  a camera  does  one  realize  tlu' 
amazing  difference  between  the  strongest  indoor-light 
and  the  weakest  outdoor-light.  The  ordinary  >nai»hot 
is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  a second.  'I'lie  short  bulb- 
exposure  Would  be  one-half  to  one  second,  while  tlie 


very  best  indoor-light  would  require  some  five  seconds, 
and  from  that  up  to  15  t>r  40  minutes,  or  even,  in  very 
dark  rooms,  an  hour  or  so.  It  is  hard  to  give  any  gen- 
eral rule  for  indoor-exposures,  Ix'cau.se  of  the  many 
elements  that  affect  the  strength  of  the  light. 

If  the  room  has  more  than  one  window,  and  the 
walls  are  light,  so  that  the  light  is  well  reflected  and  dis- 
tributed, and  the  light  outside  is  good,  an  exposure  of 
five  seconds  should  give  good  results  with  the  largest 
stop  in  the  lens.  With  more  than  one  window,  and 
dark  walls  that  ab.sorb  the  light,  the  time  should  be 
doubled  at  least.  With  the  same  conditions  inside,  l)\it 
on  a dull  day,  the  ex])osure  will  be  three  or  four  times 
as  long,  according  to  the  degree  of  (hdne.ss.  If  a room 
has  only  one  window,  other  things  being  equal,  the  ex- 
l)osure  should  be  rather  more  than  double  that  given 
for  a room  with  two  or  more  windows. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  stoj)  used.  On 
most  cameras  of  the  type  of  which  we  are  s])eaking 
there  is  a little  sli<le  which  can  be  pulhul  out  to  give 
three  .sizes  of  o])enings  in  front  of  the  lens.  In  its  usual 
])osition  — juished  in  — the  largest  o])ening  is  in  place, 
and  this  is  the  one  to  use  in  all  ordinary  eircumstanccs; 
but  sometimes,  in  interiors  e.specially,  some  olqeets 
will  l)e  very  near  the  lens  and  would  not  be  in  focus 
with  the  largest  stop.  In  this  case  the  next  smaller 
o])ening  should  be  ])ulled  intt)  place,  ami  twice  as  long 
an  exiiosure  given  as  with  the  larger  o|>ening. 

In  all  Work  where  a time-exposure  is  to  be  given,  the 
greate.st  care  is  required  to  make  sure  that  the  camera 
is  not  moved  in  the  slightest  degree,  or  a blurred  image 
will  result.  Of  cour.se  the  best  thing  to  u.se  is  a tripod, 
but  if  this  is  not  available  some  other  supi>ort  must 
be  found.  .V  ste])-ladder  is  an  always-available  article, 
which  allows  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  be  varie<l, 
and  for  that  reason  is  very  satisfactory. 

•V  height  about  on  a level  with  the  eyes  when  seated 
is  usually  good,  but  by  looking  in  the  finder  it  can  be 
determined  whether  I his  includes  loo  much  of  floor  or 
ceiling,  and  the  height,  regulated  accordingly.  If  a, 
table  is  useil  be  s\ire  the  camera  stands  near  enough  to 
the  front  eclge  so  thal  the  table-toi>  will  not  cut  off  the 
foreground.  Whatever  sui>i)ort  is  used,  one  hand  should 
be  firmly  |)ressed  on  the  top  of  the  eainera  while  the 
lever  is  pressed  with  the  other  to  oi)eu  the  lens,  then 
slowly  an<l  carefully  removed  so  tlial  no  jar  or  move- 
ment is  iitq)arled  to  camera  or  su|)i)ort.  If  the  lime  is 
to  be  couiite<l  in  seconds,  and  no  watch  or  eloek  with  a 
second-hand  is  available,  a.  close  guess  can  be  made 
by  counting  the  pulse,  which  is  a liltle  faster  than  on<' 
beat  a second,  being  sixly-six  to  se\'euty-two  lo  the 
minute.  When  the  time  is  up.  plai-e  I he  hanil  again 
on  the  camera,  while  I he  lever  is  pn’sseil  the  sei-ond 
time  to  close  the  shutter.  1 )o  not  svalk  around  !uueh 
or  allow  doors  lo  be  slammed  while  llie  ex|)osure  is  in 
])rogress,  or  I he  camera  may  be  janaal  mil  of  ad  jusluu'ut . 


OAKS 


H.  B.  RUDOLPH 


Suitable  Backgrounds  for  Outdoor-Groups 

When  one's  interest  is  centered  on  the  people  whom 
one  wishes  to  perpetuate  on  one’s  film  it  is  very  easy 
for  the  eye  to  see  simi)ly  the  group  in  the  foreground 
and  overlook  entirely  the  things  which  are  behind  it. 
The  camera’s  eye,  however,  is  not  so  discriminating, 
but  reproduces  everything  in  front  of  it  with  discon- 
certing impartiality;  and  on  seeing  the  print  we  are 
astonished  to  find  our  group  that  stood  out  so  clearly 
in  our  mind’s  eye  strangely  mixed  up  with  an  entirely 
unnoticed  background. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  give  a little  considera- 
tion to  the  surroundings  of  our  figures,  ,4n  almost  ideal 
backgro\ind  is  furnished  by  a smooth  turfed  bank, 
which  gives  a plain  dark  ground  in  summer  and  a pure 
white  one  in  winter.  Foliage  in  shadow  also  gives  a 
good  unobtrusive  ground.  When  in  sun,  however,  the 
little  catchy  lights  on  the  leaves  make  it  rather  “busy." 

(■roups  taken  on  the  .street  are  .sometimes  quite 
satisfactory.  If  po.ssible,  there  should  be  enough  dis- 
tance so  that  the  hea<ls  of  the  figures  cut  against  the 
walk  behind  instead  of  against  di.stant  houses  or  tre('s. 
d’he  converging  lines  of  the  sidewalk  lead  to  the  fig- 
ures, and  as  a rule  the  com])osition  is  not  bad. 

It.  is  seldom  satisfactory  to  have  hc;ids  cut  against 
the  sky,  as  there  is  ])i’one  to  be  a slight  halation  or 
si)rcading  of  the  light,  with  a con,sc(|uent  blurring  of 
outlines,  d’lie  extreme  whilene.ss  of  the  sky  also  makes 
the  fa.ces  a])pear  rather  da,rk  by  contrast. 

One  very  common  background,  but  a very  unat- 
tractive one,  is  the  side  of  a,  house  with  its  parallel  hues 
of  clapboards.  Fsiially  a vine-screened  corner  may  be 
founil  where  these  ngiy  lines  are  covered;  if  not,  best 
get  right  away  from  the  house,  and  use  lawn  or  shrub- 
bery as  your  setting.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get  a. 


far  distant  view,  a hillside  across  the  valley  or  something 
of  the  sort,  as  a “back-drop,  ” and  it  usually  forms  a 
very  effective  one. 

The  chief  desideratum  is  simplicity.  Nothing  that 
in  itself  would  make  a picture  is  suitable  as  a back- 
ground, for  the  interest  must  not  be  divided  between 
the  figures  and  the  landscape. 

A Tungsten  Arc-Lamp 

The  wonders  of  the  tungsten  incandescent  electric 
bulb  are  apparently  never-ceasing.  A further  develop- 
ment of  the  nitrogen-filled  type  of  bulb,  known  as  the 
half-watt  lamp  in  England,  has  recently  been  described 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
This  latest  product  of  the  Edison  and  Swan  United 
Electric  Light  Company  laboratories  yields  its  light 
from  an  actual  arc  struck  between  tungsten  electrodes 
rather  than  from  an  incandescent  filament.  Various 
devices  have  been  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
.striking  the  arc.  chief  among  them  being  an  ironizing 
filament  which  is  switched  off  as  .soon  as  the  arc  is 
.struck.  As  the  new  lamp  can  be  made  of  exceedingly 
great  intensity  if  will  find  its  chief  photographic  use  in 
high-power  ])n>jection,  and  a lamp  of  such  resistance  as 
to  adapt  it  to  any  voltage  in  common  use  has  already 
bc(“u  ])laced  on  the  English  market  for  lantern-work. 
If  its  power  is  e(iual  to  that  of  the  carbon-arc,  as  claimed, 
its  constancy  and  freedom  of  sudden  fluctuations  will 
render  it  of  great  value  not  only  for  lantern-slide  and 
mol ion-i)ict lire  |)rojection  but  for  i)hotogra])hic  en- 
larging, especially  when  a light  of  high  power  is  neces- 
sary, as  when  enlarging  on  gaslight  paper.  For  por- 
traiture a lamp  providing  sueh  a concentrateil  light- 
source  probably  offers  no  advantages  over  the  filament 
nitrogen  bulb. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  xcith  their  photographic 
work  are  incited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stainped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


J.  G.  W. — There  should  be  no  trouble  in 
copying  sepia  prints  provided  you  adopt  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  of  medium  speed  and  a color-filter  of 
about  eight-time  strength.  Your  ordinary  developer 
will  prove  cpiite  satisfactory  if  exposure  and  other  con- 
ditions are  properly  taken  care  of. 

M.  L. — Perfectly  sharp  pictures  are  no 
longer  considered  artistic.  Many  years  ago 
amateurs  felt  it  necessary  to  tise  a very  small  stop  in 
order  that  the  plate  should  he  focused  sharply  from 
corner  to  corner  throughout  the  picture.  This  is  no 
longer  considered  a feat,  and  larger  stops  are  used,  so 
that  a differentiation  of  picture-planes  may  be  ob- 
tained. A large  stop  also  diminishes  the  length  of  ex- 
posure, and  in  other  ways  is  an  advantage  to  the  pic- 
torial worker. 

iSI.  C.  S. — A lens  for  landscape-work  ought 
to  be  of  a focal  length  at  least  equal  to 
the  diagonal  of  the  plate,  although  for  general 
work,  including  other  subjects  than  landscape,  a 
12-inch  lens  would  give  good  service  on  an  8x10  plate. 
For  landscape-work  alone,  a 13-inch  lens  would  be  the 
minimum,  21-inch  the  ideal,  and  anything  between 
15  and  21  inches  a very  good  all-around  compromise. 

We  have  no  catalog 
listing  a Wollensak  Rapid 
Convertible  of  12-inch  fo- 
cus, although  there  is  a 
Three-Focus  Symmetrical 
of  12|-inch  focus.  The 
focal  lengths  of  the  front 
and  rear  combinations  of 
this  lens  are  respectively 
28j  and  20  inches.  Thus 
theoretically  a 20-inch 
bellows-extensicni  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  rear 
combination,  although  an 
inch  or  so  more  is  really 
needed  for  focusing-lati- 
tude.  Shovild  the  lens  you 
have  possess  front  and 
rear  combinations  of  erpial 
focal  length,  the  focal 
length  will  be  twice  the 
combined  focus,  or  21- 
inches. 

M.  F.  L. — A slow 
plate  of  considerable 
latitude  is  desirable 
for  making  the  posi- 
tive preliminary  to  an 
enlarged  negative. 

Seed  2.3  or  plate  of  similar 
.speed  or  slower  is  excel- 
lent. The  same  plate  may 
be  used  for  the  negative. 

A developer  is  preferaVile 


which  will  give  a i)lue-black  image,  the  quality  of  which 
is  more  easily  judged  than  one  somewhat  stained,  as  by 
pyro.  Pldinol.  Rodinal,  hydro-metol  or  Glycin  are  all 
good.  Probal)ly  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to 
make  a contact  jjositive  of  the  best  possible  cpiality 
and  enlarge  from  that. 

As  to  relative  speeds,  Eastman  Permanent  Bromide 
paper  requires  apijroxirnately  twenty-five  times  the 
exposure  of  Kodak  N.  C.  him  or  plates  of  corresponding 
emulsion. 

S.  A.  W. — To  transform  numbers  in  the  F- 
system  of  diaphragm-marking  to  numbers  in 
the  U.  S.  system  is  very  ea.sy.  So  tran.sformed,  the 
numbers  8,  12.5,  18,  25  and  30  on  your  lea  Atom 
camera  become  lb  S.  4.  0.77,  20,  3!)  and  81.  The  rule 
is  to  divide  F/4  by  the  ratio  to  lie  converted,  and 
square  tlie  result.  For  instance: 

F . F F S 
4 • 8 “ 4 ^ F ~ ^ 2 = 

S.  A.  W. — The  pyro-acetone  developer  men- 
tioned on  page  137  of  Photo-Era  for  September, 
1915,  is  not  a prepared  solution;  it  mu.st  l)e  made  up 
with  chemicals  botight  in  bulk.  Liquid  acetone  you  can 
Imy  of  any  large  chemical  house,  such  as  Alerck  & Co., 
New  York  City.  Also,  you  will  hud  that  most  large 
photo-sup])ly  stores  stock  it,  especiall,v  tho.se  that  sell 
Cramer  plates,  as  pyro-acetone  is  a po])ular  Cramer 
formula. 

Mr.  Zerbe  advises  us  that  the  average  time  of  de- 
velopment will  be  from  ten  to  Hfteen  minutes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  develo]jmeut  too  far  for  greater 
densit.y,  because  a negative  developed  with  pyro- 
acetone  wilt  yield  all  gradations  although  very  thin. 
The  time  to  stoj)  development  is  when  the  details  in 
the  shadows  a[)pear;  indeed,  it  is  almost  impo.ssible  to 
get  great  density  with  the  small  amount  of  iryro  used 
in  the  special  formula,  although  this  is  not  true  of  the 
normal  devekqx'r. 
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Print-Criticism 


Addrcutt  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Piioto-Eha, 
383  Boijlston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  7nnst  bear 
the  jnaher's  7iame  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  fall  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


E.  G.  — Yoiir  picture,  “Inspiration,”  representing 
an  organist  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  seated  at  the  instru- 
ment, is  too  realistic  and  mechanically  perfect  to  stir 
the  imagination.  There  are  several  ol)jects  in  the  pic- 
ture which  detract  from  the  simplicity  of  the  arrange- 
ment — the  light  behind  the  organist's  head,  the  one 
over  the  keyboard  and  the  music  on  the  rack.  In  a 
Photo-Eh.\  comi)0‘tition  everything  in  a photograph 
that  is  actually  sni)erfluous  should  be  omitted:  and  re- 
member that  simplicity  is  ecpiivalent  to  force  and 
directness  of  the  theme. 

,1.  S.  E. — Your  film  marked  1 ap])ears  to  have  been 
stale  before  exposure  or  to  have  remained  undeveloped 
a long  time  after  exposure.  Such  films  look  togged  in 
the  margins,  like  this  one,  and  do  not  develop  any  con- 
trast. Age,  or  exjjosure  to  heat  or  dampness  are  the 
most  frecpieiit  causes. 

The  film  marked  '2  has  been  overexposed,  which  ac- 
counts in  a measure  for  its  Hatness.  The  mottled  appear- 
ance looks  like  that  can.sed  by  i)recii)itation  from  a 
fixing-bath  containing  alum  and  which  has  become  old 
and  turbid.  This  sui)position  is  borne  out  by  the  yellow 
stain  which  should  have  been  clearisl  u])  by  a fresh 
acid-alum  hy]>o-bath,  al- 
though sometimes,  when 
the  developer  has  been 
made  u])  from  stock-solu- 
tions, and  the  sulphite 
solution  has  become  too 
old,  tliere  may  be  so 
much  stain  that  the  fix- 
ing-ljath  will  not  entirely 
remove  it.  Of  course  this 
is  Tiot  the  case  in  the 
])resent  instance,  as  you 
made  your  solution  from 
a tank-[)owfler  at  the 
time  of  use. 

P.  If.— The  sky-line  of 
“Peeking  Out”  is  hardly 
forceful  or  distinctive 
cnougli  to  warrant  a fore- 
ground absolutely  with- 
out delail.  We  believe 
that  a longer  exi)osure 
would  result  in  a subject 
of  better  key  throughout 
and  would  have  been 
more  |)leasing. 

S.  II.  (i. — Your  two 
attractive  subjects  a])pear 
to  have  been  enlarged 
from  negatives  which 
were  underexposecl;  at 
least,  such  is  the  case 
in  “d'he  .\i)proaching 
Storm,  " in  which  there 


The  clouds  suggest  overdevelopment. 

W.  A.  R. — \ little  more  suggestion  of  detail  in  the 
foreground  and  in  the  larger  tree  at  the  right  would 
considerably  improve  your  subject  entitled  “The 
Slowly  Sinking  Sun.  " One  rarely  looks  upon  such  a 
scene  without  at  least  a suggestion  of  what  there  is  in 
the  foreground.  The  composition  is  excellent. 

II.  C.  M. — “Wind  Rushes  Over  the  Dunes”  and 
“Silent  Silver  Lights  and  Darks"  are  extremely  inter- 
esting, as  are  all  of  your  sea-grass  views.  The  former, 
we  believe,  however,  suffers  somewhat  from  lack  of 
unity,  the  two  tufts  of  grass  being  of  virtually  equal 
importance  and  de])th  of  tone. 

W.  H. — Your  Porto  Rico  .scenes  comprise  an  in- 
teresting little  collection  of  what  appear  to  be  hasty 
snai)shots.  Not  many  of  them  can  be  regarded  as 
seriously  considered  compositions. 

Erom  an  art  standpoint  “Light  on  the  Water”  and 
“San  Juan  Harbor”  are  the  best;  the  former  could 
probably  be  imi)roved  in  the  printing  by  the  use  of  a 
very  soft-working  paper. 

A.  AI.  H. — Your  prints  “Into  the  West”  and  “A 
Summer  Sea”  are  both  interesting  compositions,  and 
the  cloud-effect  when  you  made  your  photographs  was 
excellent.  Lnfortunately,  the  exposure  seems  to  have 
been  much  too  short,  so  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
detail  in  the  shores.  This  is  not  true  to  what  the  eye 
sees,  and  is  best  avoided.  W hy  not  make  the  horizon- 
line of  “Into  the  West”  level  by  trimming? 

P.  II.  AL— Y our  ])hotogra])h.s  are  rather  cloud- 
studies  than  “Clouds  in  Landscape,"’  and  your  attract- 
ive prints  coidd  be  made  even  more  so  by  the  use  of  a 
different  printing-paper  — one  which  would  give  more 
richness  of  tone. 

II.  IL  R. — “Can't  you  Talk?  " has  great  possibilities 
as  a subject,  but  we  believe  the  photograph  would 
have  been  much  more  pleasing  had  the  woman  not 
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bent  so  far  forward,  so  that  her  face  would  have  shown 
to  better  advantage.  The  light  spots  in  the  background 
are  unfortunate  and  of  course  can  readily  be  removed. 

M.  L.  E. — Most  of  your  [u-ints  are  excellent,  and  all 
indicate  an  appreciation  of  good  composition  and  at- 
tractive spacing.  “Eucalyptus”  and  “The  Approach- 
ing Storm,”  however,  are  somewhat  lacking  in  shadow- 
detail,  and  the  clouds,  at  least  in  the  print  you  have 
sent,  are  hardly  convincing  as  indicating  a storm. 

P.  M.  E. — Enlargement  of  your  outdoor-portrait 
with  care  that  the  face  does  not  become  too  dark  should 
result  in  a very  pleasing  subject.  It  is  now  too  small  for 
appreciation  of  its  merits. 

D.  T. — More  ample  exposure  to  have  lightened  the 
tone  of  the  two  trees  in  Dull  ^Vinter  Day”  would 
have  worked  considerable  improvement,  because  they 
are  so  black  that  the  two  have  almost  equal  importance 
in  the  composition  and  so  prevent  any  sense  of  unity. 

H.  G.  R. — Most  of  your  work  seems  to  be  under- 
tuned  and  overdeveloped,  resulting  in  very  strong, 
harsh  highlights.  “An  .\ster-Bed”  is  well  composed 
except  for  the  self-consciousness  of  the  figures.  How 
much  better  this  would  have  been  if  the  persons  in- 
cluded had  been  devoting  themselves  to  each  other 
rather  than  to  the  camera.  The  same  is  true  of  “An 
Afternoon  on  the  Lawn,”  and  a horizontal  composition, 
which  would  have  excluded  the  sky,  would  have  been 
far  better.  “Blowing  Bubbles”  suffers  because  of  the 
unnecessary  amputation  of  the  feet. 

L.  A.  P. — “Vacation  Days”  is  undoubtedly  a record 
of  some  pleasant  event  of  personal  concern  and  so  hardly 
a subject  of  general  interest.  As  a composition  the  girl 
and  the  swan  are  both  too  near  the  edge  of  the  print, 
and  an  expert  would  either  work  out  or  considerably 
lower  in  tone  the  park-bench  in  the  middle-distance. 
The  quality  of  the  i>rint  inilicates  that  the  negative 
has  been  too  strongly  developed. 

V.  A.  — There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  the  ex- 
cessively black  shadows  in  most  of  your  compositions. 
They  are  not  what  the  eye  sees,  nor  are  they  pleasing  in 
the  photographs. 

“Pasture-Land”  suffers  as  a result  of  the  white  stone 
in  the  foreground,  which  should  be  lowered  in  tone. 
Of  the  entire  collection  “Ice  on  the  Lake”  is  decidedly 
the  most  pleasing. 

.1.  H.  W. — It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  detail 
in  your  “Child-Study”  is  not  quite  sharp  enough,  al- 
though the  faces  of  the  child  and  doll  are  amply  so. 
However,  had  the  negative  been  a trifle  less  strong,  so 
as  to  ensure  gradation  in  the  white  dre.ss,  the  result 
would  have  been  far  more  pleasing.  Very  likely  this 
defect  can  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  a softer-working 
paper. 

G.  F.  A. — Aon  have  an  attractive  subject  in  “The 
Fisherman”  excej)t  for  the  obtrusive  dark  spot  at  the 
extreme  right,  which  can  easily  be  lightened  in  tone. 
We  believe  that  you  have  carried  diffusion  decidedly 
too  far. 

■I.  .1.  X. — “On  Their  Way”  lias  apparently  been  en- 
larged on  a medium-  or  hard-working  jiajier  from  a 
negative  which  is  too  vigorous.  Slight  reduction  of  the 
negative  or  the  use  of  a soft-working  pajier  will  improve 
matters  considerably. 

E.  W. — “Silhouette,”  although  by  no  means  a novel 
idea,  is  one  which  often  presents  interesting  possibil- 
ities. We  recall  a similar  subject,  made  at  the  end  of  a 
pier  by  Charles  Vandervelde,  which  was  reproduced  in 
Photo-Er.v  forXovember,  1!)07.  A'our  subject  has  been 
made  from  too  low  a viewpoint,  which  causes  the  fore- 
ground to  be  decidedly  out  of  focus,  and  has  not  given 
you  enough  of  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  water  in  the 
distance. 


H.  G.  II. — Of  your  several  home-portraits  “When 
Rebecca  went  Calling”  is  the  best.  Unfortunately 
your  camera  was  not  level  and  the  architectural  lines 
are  not  jilunib,  as  they  invariably  should  be  in  such  a 
background. 

G.  M.  B. — A^our  photographs  of  waterfalls  are  ex- 
cellent in  composition,  particularly  that  entitled  “The 
Cascades.”  The  others  are  characteristic  of  the  effect 
of  long  exposure  .sometimes  needed  in  the  woods  unless 
some  artificial  form  of  supplementary  lighting  is 
employed. 

J.  B. — A’our  work  woidd  be  more  attractive  if 
mounted  on  light-weight  cover-paper  of  a]>propriate 
color  instead  of  the  stock  card-mounts  of  fanciful  de- 
sign. The  highlights  of  all  of  these  subjects  are  rather 
chalky,  and  suggest  overdevelopment  of  the  negative. 
Perhaps  a soft-working  paper  will  improve  the  results, 

C.  M,  DeB. — A'onr  photograph  “Across  the  Hud- 
son” api)cals  to  us  as  being  a misnomer,  tor  it  is  ob- 
viously an  outdoor-portrait,  and  an  excellent  one  too. 
While  the  situation  is  characteristic  of  the  Hudson 
River,  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Palisades,  toward 
the  lower  shore,  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  some- 
thing of  a more  striking  character  in  the  distance  to 
serve  as  an  adequate  balance  to  the  figure  at  the  left. 

“No  Noise  and  Bustle  Here”  depicts  a .scene  of 
natural  beauty,  although  as  a composition  the  many 
highlights  are  too  widely  scattered.  They  should  be 
controlled  by  local  work  on  the  negative  or  print,  or, 
better  still,  Ijy  having  selected  a more  suitable  time  of 
day  and  condition  of  atmosphere  for  making  the 
negative. 

J.  \S\  N. — A’on  have  carried  diffusion  beyond  the 
point  of  reason  in  your  print  “The  Garden  W’all.” 
The  subject  presents  interesting  material,  which  should 
have  yielded  an  attractive  photograph. 

M.  C.  S. — “Sunset  at  the  Old  Stone  Bridge”  suffers 
because  of  the  many  scattered  highlights.  A ]>hoto- 
graph  .should  be  made  at  an  hour  when  these  can  be 
avoided. 

W.  II.  F'. — ,\  softer-working  paper  will  improve  “ Be 
Careful,”  and  why  not  trim  about  an  inch  from  the  bot- 
tom and  half  as  much  from  the  to|)?  It  will  also  be  an 
improvement  to  trim  away  the  fence  and  sky  from 
“May,”  thus  centering  attention  upon  the  figure  and 
making  the  face  the  highest  light.  A’onr  indoor-portrait 
is  too  confined  in  the  space,  particularly  in  regard  to 
more  head-room.  'Fhe  background  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing and  the  lighting  not  sufficiently  ditt'useil;  ap- 
parently the  negative  has  been  overdeveloped.  I’or- 
trait -negatives  must  be  kept  rather  thin  in  order  to 
ensure  modeling  of  the  face. 

H.  L.  C. — A’onr  print  of  “Sunshine  and  Shadow”  is 
not  dark  enotigh.  ’I'ry  a softer-working  gaslight  pa])cr 
of  smooth  Tuatte  i)istead  of  glossy  surface,  and  i>rint 
several  tones  deeper. 

J.  B. — Why  not  have  the  water-line  of  your  pholo- 
grajih  level?  Otherwise  the  suliject.  is  allractive. 
.\lways  hold  the  camera  level  and  trim  prints  can-fully 
to  correct  slight,  errors. 

•I.  H.  P.  — “ ATinnehaha  Falls”  is  one  of  Ihose  ilillicult. 
subjects  which  very  few  have  ])hotogra|ihe(l  success- 
fully. More  detail  is  iieeded  in  the  rocky  shores  than 
you  have  obtainecl,  and  a sky  printed  in  from  a suitable 
negative,  if  neces.sary,  would  do  much  to  improve  the 
composition,  thus  making  the  falling  water  the  highest 
light  and  center  of  interest. 

L.  W.  W. — A'our  outdoor  child-portrait  has  been 
made  from  an  overdeveloped  negative  which  should 
have  been  reduced  before  making  an  enlargement. 
This  will  ensure  detail  and  texture  to  the  face  and 
white  dress  of  the  child. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 

Exposure  for  average  landscapes  ’vvitlr  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  huildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foregTound.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


♦These  figures  must  be  increased  uj 
to  five  tunes  if  the  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  reiJ. 
tLatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by 
550  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 'S(P  X ^4- 
^Latitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by 


MONTH  AND  WEATHEH 


Jan., 

Nov.,  Dec. 


Feb.,  Oct. 


ITLatitude  60°  N.  multiply  by  1^4  i 
550  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 300  1/2. 

§Latitiule  Gfio  1ST.  multiply  by  1V4  : 

550  X 1 ; r.2o  X 1 ; 300  X 1/2. 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  unifonn  and  vary  the  amount  of  fight  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  For  otlier  stxlijects,  multiply  the  exjxosure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
numlxer  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
liea.vy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; ojxen  heacli,  liarhor-  and 
sliipping-scenes  ; yachts  tinder  sail ; very 
light-eoloreil  olijects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ob- 
jects : most  telephoto-sultjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscajies  in  fog  or  mist ; 
liuildings  showing  Itoth  sunny  and  siiady 
sides  ; well-lighted  street-scenes  ; jier- 


16 

to 

48 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; liuildings  or  trees  occujtying 
most  of  tlie  picture;  brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shljiping  about  the  docks  ; 
red-l»riclc  liuildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  ^particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  oliject  nearly  tills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
interiors  ipot  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


plates.  AVhen  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exjiosure  indicated  above 
must  he  multijilied  by  the  numlier  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


C ..  ^ T. 

U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

O ^ X U 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

.s  - " s 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

He—  . - 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

^ Cx- 

J s . - • Sf 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

— L-  — 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

< O ^ t 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

Tl'e  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  aixx  first, 
the  strength  of  light:  second,  the  amount  of  liglit  and 
dark  in  the  sul)ject;  third,  speed  of  i>late  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  |)hotograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  I'el).,  2 to  ,‘5  p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  ])late 
from  Class  1,  11.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/S  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  "Hour,"  and  under  the  column  headed 
" Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1 1(!  .second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F,  l(i,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  ex|)osure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  tor  the  F'/S  sto]j  hy  the  numher  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  numher  oi)|>osite  F Ki  is  4.  Multiply 
1 10X4=1  4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1,'4  second. 

F'or  other  plates  consult  the  tal>le  r>f  i)late-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  he  used,  multii)ly  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  FV8  Class  1,  by  the  numlicr  of  the 
class.  1 10X1/2  = 1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1 32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  ?,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Cla,ss  1/3,  P.  E.  1.50,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  12!!.  Wy.  25(1,  AVa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

( lass  .3/4,  P,  E.  1 20,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  E. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Fixtra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

( lassl.P.  E.  in.AVy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  F ilm,  X.  C. 

-Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 


Imperial  Non-Filter 

Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Fhlm-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Fldge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  F ilm 
AVellington  .\nti-Screen 
Wellington  F'ilm 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 

( lassl  1/4,  P.E.  00,  Wy.  tl!0,Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cratner  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  F'ast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  (Jrtho. 
Seed  20x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

(lass!  1/2.1*.  E.  !14,AVy.  lOU.AVa. 
Cramer  .Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  .A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2.  P.E.  73.  AVy.  120,  AVa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilfonl  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.E.  04,  AVy.  90,  AVa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empre.ss 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
AA  clIington  Land.scape 

Class  5.  P.E.  50,  AA’y.  00,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 

Class  8.  P.E.  39,  Wy.  .30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
C'ramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

( lass  100,  1*.  E.  ll.Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  .Autochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


“W  INTER  S Night,"  the  subject  of  this  month’s 
cover,  and  re])eated  on  page  124,  as  pictured  by  a well- 
known  camerist,  will  recall  to  many  the  beauty  of  a 
scene  very  similar  to  this.  Where,  not  many  years  ago, 
a moonlit  winter-scene  was  enjoyed  in  a horse-drawn 
sleigh  and  amid  tinkling  sleigh-bells,  the  .same  e.xperi- 
ence  is  now  had  in  a less  romantic  but  speedy  automo- 
bile, and  is  eminently  suggestive  of  the  tremendous 
change  in  winter-sports.  The  serenity  of  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  Dr.  Benedict’s  simple  composition  suggests 
a feeling  of  sadness  that  is  almost  impossible  to  repel, 
though  fair  Cynthia  deigns  to  vouchsafe  a momentary 
smile.  Data:  S^-inch  focus;  R.R.  lens;  F/11;  2V7  second; 
Eastman  N.  C.  film;  hydro-metol;  5x7  print  on 
Standard  Bromide.  Further  information,  how  the  pic- 
ture was  actually  made,  is  withheld  by  the  clever  and 
resourceful  artist. 

There  is  always  an  air  of  adolescence  and  freshness 
about  the  portraits  by  William  Shewed  Ellis  that  is 
delightful,  and  reminds  one  of  .spring.  This  busy  win- 
ner of  Eastman  prizes  is  the  author  of  the  attractive 
figure  "In  Cosfume,’’  page  102.  A feeling  of  refine- 
ment and  repose  permeates  this  graceful  composition, 
in  which  line  and  gradation  blend  unanimously.  No 
data. 

With  the  ilestruction  of  monuments  of  architectural 
art,  almost  impo.ssible  to  avoid  in  the  use  of  modern 
artillery  and  the  exigencies  of  war,  the  thought  turns 
with  alarm  to  the  noble  structures  that  lie  in  the  path 
of  invading  hosts.  A’et  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  their 
fate,  for  that  seems  to  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  advancing  foes  as  upon  the  observance 
of  the  rules  of  war. 

It  is  a fact,  though  many  are  not  disposed  to  believe 
it,  that  when  the  German  army  advanced  towards 
Paris,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  — 
Se])tember,  11114  — it  showed  a spirit  of  consideration 
and  magnanimity  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fierceness 
of  its  attacks  on  Louvain  and  Liege.  Although  they 
met  armed  resistance  on  entering  Senlis  — about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Paris  — the  Germans  de- 
stroyed only  two  streets,  and  spared  the  rest  of  the  city, 
including  its  beautiful  cathedral.  A few'  days  before, 
they  had  entered  the  town  of  Pierrefonds  — famous 
for  its  great  feudal  castle,  the  finest  in  existence  — 
and  nothing  was  touched  or  removed.  They  then  ad- 
vanced farther  west,  as  far  as  Chantilly,  with  its  great 
Palace  of  the  Bourbons,  containing  art-treasures  and 
an  extensive  library  of  immense  value.  Here,  too,  not  a 
thing  was  injured  or  taken  away,  jirior  to  their  retire- 
ment eastward,  toward  Soissons.  It  is  fervently  hoped 
that  should  German  troops  conclude  to  march  again 
on  Paris  they  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  injure  any 
ini])ortant  structure,  and  that  among  the  architectural 
treasures  saved  to  France,  after  the  war.  will  lie 
Chateau  Pierrefonds  — built  in  1,‘5!M(,  and  restored  to 
its  original  magnificence  by  \’iollct-le-Duc  in  18(i5.  See 
jiage  No  data. 

'I'he  F.  S.  S.  Nevada,  ])ictured  on  page  111,  is  one  of 
the  war-craft  of  which  Uncle  Sam  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud.  May  she  fulfil  I he  ho])es  of  her  builders  and 
the  .\merican  nation  — in  time  of  need!  The  Nevada 
is  the  first  oil-burning  battleshi[)  of  fhe  TJ.  S.  Navy  — 
29,500  tons;  10  14-inch  guns;  speed,  21  knots,  as  demon- 


strated at  Rockland,  Ale.,  November  3,  1915.  The  pic- 
ture is  due  to  the  skill  of  G.  W.  Lord,  official  photog- 
rapher of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  which  constructed  this  powerful  dread- 
nought. Data;  November  3,  1915,  2 p.m.;  dull  and 
rainy;  5x7  Reflex;  lOl-inch  Euryplan;  stop,  F/8; 
3-30  second;  f inch  in  curtain  of  focal-plane  shutter; 
Wellington  Extreme;  Edinol;  5x7  Cyko  print. 

Since  its  completion,  about  a year  ago,  the  Custom- 
house tower  of  Boston  has  been  photographed  from 
every  angle  and  amid  various  conditions  of  time  and 
weather.  Most  of  these  pictures  were  made  by  camer- 
ists  from  below,  and  with  equipments  devoid  of  swing- 
backs.  Consequently  the  buildings  that  surround  this 
chambered  column  were  more  or  less  out  of  plumb. 
This  was  regrettable,  because  many  an  otherwise  satis- 
factory effort,  with  effective  illumination  or  a striking 
cloud-effect,  was  offered  in  vain  to  Photo-Era  for 
publication.  Air.  King,  however,  wi.sely  took  his  snap- 
shot of  the  tower  at  a respectful  distance,  and  thus 
avoided  the  difficulty  experienced  by  others.  The  set- 
ting is  appropriate  and  successful.  Data:  April,  noon; 
4 .X  5 Ensign  Popular;  0-inch  Goerz;  second;  full 
sunlight;  Wellington  A.  S.;  Al.  Q. 

The  imposing  mountain-view,  page  113,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  scenery  in  Southern  California.  The 
snow-covered  monarch  is  Alt.  Baldy,  near  Los  Angeles; 
elevation,  10,080  feet.  In  admiring  the  spectacular 
beauty  of  the  picture,  one  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
foregrouml  — a rocky  river-bed  — were  less  conspic- 
uous. It  then  would  have  simplified  the  composition 
and  centered  the  interest  on  the  mountain.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  use  of  a color-screen,  darker  than  neces- 
sary, produced  a visible  degree  of  overcorrection,  which, 
in  this  ca.se,  seems  to  help  rather  than  to  mar  the  gen- 
eral effect.  Data:  June,  1915,  forenoon;  medium  sun- 
light; 5x7  Century  Grand;  Plastigmat;  15-time  color- 
■screen;  Cramer  Portrait  Iso;  hydro-metol;  Cyko  Soft 
Studio  jirint.  The  author,-  Air.  Wright,  is  a professional 
photographer  of  Claremont,  Cal. 

Among  the  most  picturesque  and  profitable  camera- 
subjects  in  a large  city  are  the  quarters  of  the  poor, 
generally  termed  the  Ghetto.  The  .American  Aletropolis 
has  such  a section,  which  is  the  mecca  of  artists  and 
writers,  and  was  treated  very  ably,  with  pen  and  pic- 
tures, by  Allen  E.  (’hurchill,  in  Photo-Era  for  October, 
1914.  The  comjiosition  — for  it  is  a composition,  and 
not  a lucky  snapshot  — by  Harry  Coutant,  page  114, 
is  well  ordered,  tyiiical  and  engro.ssing.  Mr.  Coutant 
is  a luofessional  practitioner  of  many-sided  ability  — 
an  all-around  expert.  Data:  December,  noon;  Graflex 
4 X 5,  the  first  one  made;  (if-inch  B.  & L.,  7A,  at  full 
ajierture;  snowing;  2^;  second. 

The  young  woman  examining  a jiitcher,  page  115, 
is  a luqipy  change  from  the  threadbare  diversion  of  a 
woman  gazing  vacuously  at  a crystal-ball.  The  values 
of  the  face,  hand  and  pitcher  are  well  rendered,  and  the 
element  of  pictorial  unity  is  forcibly  expressed.  Data: 
Aliss  Alan’s  jirofessional  studio,  Alinneapolis;  14-inch 
Darlot  Rap.  Hem.,  at  full  opening;  8 x 10  Cramer; 
pyro;  7 x print  on  Cyko  Buff. 

When  leaving  the  city  of  Pallanza,  on  Lago  Alaggiore 
— on  his  visit  to  the  Italian  lakes,  several  years  ago  — 
to  make  jiictures  of  the  Borromean  Islands,  across  the 
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lake,  the  Editor  took  a snapshot  from  the  stern  of  the 
little  row-boat.  Page  119.  Trimmed,  as  was  the  orig- 
inal print,  to  yield  the  form  of  a head-  or  tail-piece, 
the  result  gives  the  appearance  of  a wide-angle  view. 
Data;  Xovember,  9 a.m.;  sun;  5x7  Folding  Kodak; 
Voigtlander  & Sohn’s  7g-inch  Collinear;  F/11;  East- 
man N.  C.  film;  sV  second;  pyro;  5x7  Solio  print. 

The  study  in  the  nude,  page  109,  is  one  of  the  many 
that  comprise  the  Aurora  Life-Studies  approved  and 
sold  by  the  Publisher  of  Photo-Er.\.  They  have  been 
fully  described  in  the  December  i.ssne,  and  artists  and 
critics  have  accorded  them  high  praise  for  the  refined 
beauty  and  artistic  poses  of  the  model.  Data:  Ordinary 
room;  horizontal  window,  0 x 9 feet,  facing  northwest; 
sheet  as  reflector;  about  11.30  a.m.;  8 x 10  camera; 
1‘2-inch  Wollensak  lens;  3 seconds;  Stanley  plate;  pyro; 
8x10  Azo  double  weight. 

The  winter-view,  page  122,  is  typical  of  the  mountain- 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  presumably  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  It  represents,  too,  the  selective  artistic 
skill  of  A.  H.  Barnes,  whose  work  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles that  of  11.  11.  Ballance,  the  distinguished  Swiss 
photographer.  Those  of  Photo-Era’s  subscribers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  camera-work  of  Mr.  Barnes 
are  referred  to  his  superbly  illustrated  article,  “Up  the 
Monarch  of  the  Cascade  Range  with  a Camera,”  in 
Photo-Era  for  September,  1914. 

Of  a different  character,  yet  delightful  in  interest  and 
charm,  is  the  manner  of  Forman  Hanna,  of  Globe, 
Ariz.  His  prize-picture  of  a log-cabin  in  the  wintry 
woods  — published  in  Photo-Ek.v  for  April,  1915  — 
is  pleasantly  remembered  by  our  readers.  The  same 
melting  cpiality  of  delineation  and  ha])py  disposition 
of  masses  is  seen  in  “Evening-Shadows,”  page  123. 
Data:  February,  1915;  bright  sunlight;  3.4  Kodak; 
6f-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  E/lfi;  Goerz  color-screen; 
8 seconds;  Kodak  film;  tank,  pyro;  enlarged  on  Stand- 
ard Bromide  C through  two  thicknesses  of  chiffon  over 
lens. 

II.  L.  Bradley’s  supply  of  characteristic  scenes  in  the 
region  of  Mt.  Desert  seems  unfailing.  X'ow  and  then 
he  favors  the  Editor  with  a number  of  picturesque  bits 
of  that  interesting  locality  similar  to  the  one  on  page 
125.  De.spite  an  emphatically  rendered  foreground, 
not  far  from  the  docks  and  the  town  beyond,  there  is 
a sen.se  of  unity,  because  of  the  obvious  relationship  be- 
tween the  separated  sections  of  the  picture,  aided  very 
materially  by  the  tonal  value  of  the  water.  This  un- 
conventional form  of  comjjosition  will  repay  analysis. 
Data:  February.  2 p.m.;  cloudy;  -r'g  .second;  8 x 10  Uni- 
versal Gamera;  12-inch  fioerz;  sto[>,  E/8;  Cramer  Iso; 
pyro-soda;  8 x 10  Prof.  ( ’yko  print. 

The  versatility  of  Katherine  Bingham  as  a creative 
artist  is  a source  of  wonder  to  many  of  Photo-Era’s 
readers.  To  me  her  most  admirable  traits  are  tlie 
nobility  and  chasteness  of  her  pictorial  conceptions 
and  the  refined  beauty  of  their  expression.  To  this 
class  of  lofty  performances  belong  her  “Nativity” 
fDecember  number  of  1914],  “ \ Christma.s-Dream  ” 
(December  number  of  1915),  and.  most  i)articnlarly. 
“.\n  Easter-Triptych,”  page  130,  current  i,ssne.  d’hc 
elevated  character  of  this  grouj)  of  maidens  is  manifest, 
and  heightened  by  the  harmonious  architectural  set- 
ting, a design  in  perpendicular  gothic,  due  to  the  rare 
skill  of  Horace  .1.  Phipps  & Company,  makers  of  me- 
morial windows,  Boston,  U.  S.  .\. 

The  complete  picture  serves  as  a suggestion  to  those 
workers  interested  to  enter  the  ,\pril  comi)etition,  the 
subject  being  a design  for  a Photo-Era  cover.  See  Miss 
Bingham’s  hints  for  this  motive,  page  129.  ’I’he  orig- 
inal design  received  from  our  (iuild  editor  consisted  of 
the  three  prints  pasted  in  a pyramidical  grouj)  upon  a 


piece  of  white  cardboard;  no  ornamentation  whatever. 
The  idea  of  adding  a decorative  design  was  an  after- 
thought of  the  editors.  The  work  was  entrusted,  with 
carte  blanche,  to  a Boston  firm  employing  a number  of 
capable  designers,  with  the  result  as  shown  on  page  130, 
although  so  elaborate  a treatment  was  not  originally 
contemi>lated. 

Even  if  devoid  of  human  or  animal  life,  Mr.  Davis’s 
street-scene,  i)age  133,  is  a worthy  effort.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  weather  was  hardly  conducive  to  a jiromenade, 
and  the  camerist  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
linger  about  until  a wayfarer  made  his  appearance. 
The  effect  produced  by  whirling  and  drifting  snow  has 
been  expressed  admirably,  and  the  atmospheric  per- 
spective also  contributes  materially  to  the  pictorial 
result.  For  all  that,  one  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  if 
he  is  wholly  satisfied  with  the  conspicuous  presence  of 
the  tree  in  the  middle-distance;  and  whether  the  house 
at  the  right  does  not  extend  a bit  too  far  into  the  pic- 
ture? Data:  Taken  in  a thick  snowstorm  early  last 
April;  looking  west  at  5.15  p.m.;  Ilex  lens  in  Universal 
shutter  of  same  make;  stop,  F/0.3;  -j'g-  second;  Roebuck 
Double-Coated  plate,  3j  x 4J;  8 x 10  enlargement  on 
Velours  Black  Rough. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

When  the  contest  “Winter  Street-Scenes”  was  an- 
nounced, it  was  hoped  that  commonplace  subjects 
would  be  ignored  in  favor  of  unusual  ones,  or,  at  least, 
motives  that  had  not  been  cheapened  by  photographic 
repetition.  The  jury  looked  in  vain  for  such  familiar 
sights  as  the  tramp  trudging  wearily  along;  a group  of 
street-gamins  snow-lialling  a recalcitrant  pedeslrian; 
newsboy  struggling  to  keep  his  stock  of  pajiers  from 
being  snowed  on;  men  shoveling  a path;  instead  of 
which  there  were  pictures  of  animated  streets,  deserted 
streets  or  parks,  the  usual  cabby-horse  quietly  braving 
the  wintry  element  (the  picture  a very  careless  snap- 
sliot),  pedestrians  with  uml)rellas  up  and  the  like.  The 
trouble  probalily  is  that  when  canierists  make  up  their 
minds  to  make  pictures  just  as  it  hap]iens  to  suit  them, 
tliey  may  not  find  the  right  kind  of  subjects;  whereas 
their  camera  should  l)e  a nidc  mccum  of  the  pocket-size 
type.  “Semper  paraliis''  should  be  their  motto.  I 
know  some  amateurs  who  keep  in  their  office  an  um- 
brella, a pair  of  rubbers  and  a hand-camera,  ami  a 
duplicate  set  at  home,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

Air.  Bradford’s  “impression”  is  above  the  average 
of  the  familiar  street-.scene  during  a snowstorm  in  tlie 
city.  Here  is  a siiccessful  attempt  to  avoid  the  indi.s- 
criniinate  running-about  of  pedestrians;  they  at  least 
go  in  one  direction,  “making,”  as  our  artist  would  say, 
“for  a high-speed  lunch-counter.”  The  com|)osition  is 
logically  trcatc(l,  and  there  is  sufficient  variety  and 
suggestion  to  make  his  jricture  well  worth  studying. 
Data:  March,  1915,  11  a.m.;  gray  day;  Watch-Pocket 
f’arbine,  2J  x 2j;  Zeiss  Triotar  lens;  stop.  F/'().3;  East- 
man film;  pyro  in  film-tank;  enlarged  on  5^  x 7 lustanto 
Matte. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

T]ie  .sense  of  largeness  expressed  in  Air.  l{u(lol|ih’.s 
picture,  page  l.'itl,  impresses  one  before  another  quality, 
d’he  most  distant  tree  liel])S  to  |)revent  the  i)ossibiIity 
of  sameness  in  the  design,  owing  to  the  large  sijaee  be- 
tween the  [lair  of  sturdy  oaks,  whidi,  however,  is  judi- 
ciously oeeu])ied  by  long,  flat  shadows  and  an  attractive 
background,  the  entire  distance  being  well  graduated. 

(Cmitinncd  nn  pa;/c  1 '/S) 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Significance  of  Proper  Names 

In  looking  over  the  subscriptions  and  renewals  to 
PHf)TO-ERA  recently,  the  Editor  was  struck  by  the 
large  nnniber,  as  well  as  the  direct  significance,  of  names 
of  Teutonic  origin  as  coin])ared  with  those  of  English 
origin.  There  are,  for  instance,  many  names  that  are 
curious  to  us,  though  not  .so  to  the  German  pcojjle,  such 
as  Ilundertmark,  Dotterweich.  There  are  also  such 
familiar  cognomens  as  Krieg  (war).  Fried  (peace), 
Krieger  (warrior),  Friedmann  (man  of  peace),  Ries 
(giant),  Schmerz  (pain),  Mnth  (courage),  Han  (stroke), 
Wilhelm,  Kai.ser,  Prinz  (prince),  Kuclm  (bold),  Schreck 
(horror),  which,  oddly  enough,  are  suggestive  of  the 
European  war;  while  the  combination  of  the  names 
Schwarz  (black),  Weiss  (white)  and  Roth  (red)  rep- 
resents the  colors  of  the  (ierman  national  flag.  Of  a 
less  stei'u  aspect  are  names  which  are  also  eminent  in 
musie;  viz.,  Mozart,  Weber,  Bach,  Haendel,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  lYagner,  Rossini,  Verdi, 
Auber,  Thomas  — all  sulrscribers  to  Photo-Er.\. 

Why  Goods  are  Sent  by  Express 

To  originate  practical  ideas  and  to  have  them  de- 
liberately approi)riated  by  other  publishers,  without  a 
w'ord  of  credit,  is  provoking.  But  when  the.se  ])irates 
criticize  an  obviously  common  and  sensible  practice, 
well  — it  is  either  a ca.se  of  cerebral  ])aralysis  or  pre- 
mature .senility.  It  is  the  Publisher’s  invariable  custom 
to  forward  valuable  books  or  photographs  by  exi>re.ss. 
Why?  To  ensure  ]>rom])t  and  safe  delivery,  and,  in 
ca.se  of  injury  or  loss,  indemnity  from  the  express 
company. 

The  Photographic  Game 

The  busine.s.s-street  nearest  the  residential  .section 
in  Boston,  T.  S.  is  Boylston  Street.  It  contains  the 
largest  number  of  high-class  studios  of  any  street  in 
the  Hub.  One  of  these  is  conducted  by  Charles  A. 
Iloylc,  who,  while  somewhat  conservative  in  his  meth- 
ods, ciin  boast  a successful,  prosperous  busine.ss.  One 
of  his  Boylsttm  Street  competitors  is  noted  for  not  being 
specially  fastidious  aiiout  the  way  he  gets  onlers. 
Sometimes  he  throws  proju'iety  to  the  winds,  with  the 
result  that  new  customers  are  known  to  have  taken 
offense  and  forsaken  him.  In  mentioning  such  an  inci- 
dent to  Mr.  Hoyle  recently,  the  Editor  aske(l  him  what 
he  thought  of  it.  Shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  ret)lied, 
“All  1 care  to  say  is,  it  s not  accoi’ding  to  Iloylc.  ” 

Sightless  Eyes  in  Profiles 

As  I was  looking  through  a theater-program,  dur- 
ing the  intermi.ssion,  recently,  I noticeil  a grou])  of 
portraits  of  the  Icailing  women  in  the  cast,  d'hey  were 
mostly  i)rofiles,  and  the  eyes  reminded  me  vividly  of  the 
sightless  ones  of  Helen  Keller.  'I'he  pupils,  here,  were 
sciircely  visible,  robbing  the  portraits  of  all  animation, 
d'his  was  specially  true  of  the  prolilc  of  the  heroine  in 
the  play,  enacted  by  Marie  Lconhanl,  a,  superbly 
accom])lishcd  artist,  with  large,  dark  orbs  that  tla.shcd 
and  .s])arkled  in  moments  of  strong  emotion. 


An  inquiry  showed  that  the  photographer  of  this 
particular  portrait  was  a professional  and,  further,  that 
the  posing  had  been  done  by  a former  amateur.  This 
proved  that  I had  not  erred  in  charging  the  average 
amateur  portraitist  with  not  knowing  how  to  manage 
the  eyes  in  portraiture.  I explained  the  matter  in  the 
September  “Ground-Glass.”  Another  paragraph,  “The 
Profile  at  Its  Best,  " will  appear  in  the  next  issue.  The 
subject  has  been  much  neglected  by  the  photographers. 


A FAULTA'  PROFILE 

Colonial  Architecture 

One  of  the  young  architects  who  delivers  a lecture  on 
modern  architecture  iu  the  .scries  of  free  public-school 
lectures  had  just  shown  his  audience  the  lieauties  of  the 
Cologne  (’atliedral  the  other  evening  when  he  thought 
of  an  experience  he  once  had  on  a similar  occasion.  “It 
was  at  the  conclusion  of  my  lecture,”  he  told  his  audi- 
ence, “that  a woman  came  to  me,  exiilained  that  she, 
too,  was  a.  student  of  architect un',  and  thanked  me  for 
enlightening  her  on  one  ])oint  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  before.  ‘I’ve  always  wondered,’ 
she  .said  to  me,  ‘where  the  Colonial  style  of  architecture 
came  from.  Now.  of  cour.se,  I .see  that  it  comes  from 
Cologne.’  ” 

“IVhat  did  you  tell  her.^”  asked  some  one  in  the 
audience. 

“I  told  her,  ” replied  the  speaker,  “that  if  my  lecture 
had  made  that  clear  to  her,  1 fell  very  much  gratified.” 

Exchange. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 

are  solicited  for  publication 


Photographic  Dealers’  Association  of  America 
Cleveland,  March  7,  8,  9 

Strangely  enougli,  the  fourth  annual  convention 
is  to  be  held  in  tlie  same  city  chosen  Ity  tlie  professional 
photographers  for  their  meeting  in  midsummer.  Being 
so  centrally  located,  however,  it  gives  dealers  through- 
out the  country  a better  opportunity  than  ev'er  Irefore 
to  attend.  As  the  Second  Exposition  of  Photographic 
Arts  and  INIaterials  will  be  held  in  Cleveland  coincident 
with  the  convention,  no  progressive  dealer  can  well 
afford  to  stay  away. 

A profitable  and  i)leasurable  program  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  various  committees.  This  includes  meetings 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  every  morning  from  i)  to  T2,  at 
which  important  papers  will  be  read  upon  business- 
conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  good 
methods  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a photo-su])ply 
store,  daily  experiences,  advertising  and  many  other 
subjects  worthy  of  discussion,  and  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  personal  experiences. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  display-window. 
Members  are  encouraged  to  send  lantern-slides  of  their 
best  window-arrangements,  which  will  be  thrown  on 
the  screen  before  the  convention  and  a vote  taken.  A 
prize  of  $25  in  gold  is  offered  to  the  winner. 

Each  morning-session  will  conclude  with  a luncheon, 
at  which  a speaker,  well  known  to  the  trade,  will  make 
an  address.  Afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facturers’ exhibits.  Wednesday  evening  there  will  be 
a theater-party  for  members  and  ladies,  and  Thursday 
ex’ening  the  annual  banquet  will  occur,  followed  by  an 
informal  dance. 

There  will  be  no  extras  at  this  convention.  The 
membership-fee  of  $5  includes  everything.  Send  this 
without  delay  to  Photographic  Dealers'  Association  of 
America,  241  Engineers’  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dealers  may  obtain  extra  tickets  for  the  luncheons, 
theater-party,  banquet  and  dance  for  their  representa- 
tives and  ladies  at  actual  cost. 

vSalmoii  Goes  to  Europe 

Mr.  . II.  S.vLMON,  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
branch  of  the  Defender  Photo-Siqjply  Company, 
sailed  for  Europe  January  2(i  in  connection  with  the 
Defender  interests. 

Belated  Announcements 

Secret.xries  of  camera-clubs  and  managers  of  photo- 
exhibitions, in  sending  out  their  announcements  to  the 
photo-jjress,  do  not  realize  that  they  frequently  do 
not  reach  the  monthly  publications  until  after  they 
have  gone  to  pre.ss,  and,  if  hehjre,  would  be  jjrinted 
days,  if  not  weeks,  after  the  elo.se  of  the  events.  In 
order  to  have  such  announcements  aj)j)car  in  an  issue 
to  benefit  tho.se  who  may  desire  to  attend  the  exhibi- 
tion or  particif)ate  in  it.  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
photo-publishers  hrfore  they  are  sent  to  the  printer. 
Three  typewritten  copies,  each  in  triplicate,  will  .-inffice 
for  the  nine  7)hoto-publishers.  Chicago,  I’hiladel|)hia, 
Toronto,  please  take  notice  I 


Photographers’  Association  of  America 
(Cleveland,  July  24  to  29 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
hold  the  national  convention  during  tlie  week  of  July  24. 
Plans  for  the  event  are  well  under  way.  and  the  jiro.s- 
pects  are  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  memorable  char- 
acter. 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  offered, 
free  of  charge,  the  Wigmore  Coliseum,  the  largest  hall 
ever  placed  at  the  dis])osal  of  the  association,  and  jiro- 
viding  several  distinct  advantages  over  any  other  that 
could  be  olitained.  It  is  located  within  a block  of  the 
Headquarters  Hotel  — the  Statler  — and  as  every- 
thing will  be  on  one  floor,  under  a north  light,  the  sit- 
uation could  hardly  be  more  auspicious  for  the  inten- 
sive sort  of  convention  which  President  Dozer  is 
planning,  with  “business-getting  and  busine.ss-holding 
ideas  " as  its  keynote. 

While  the  jirimary  object  of  the  jirogram  will  be  to 
show  photograjihers  how  to  make  more  money  out  of 
their  business,  the  art-side  will  by  no  means  be  neg- 
lected. Competent  lecturers  and  demonstrators  will 
give  instruction  in  the  many  ways  to  raise  the  artistic 
quality  of  professional  work,  and  a special  effort  will 
be  made  to  increa.se  the  benefits  of  the  picture-exhibit. 
The  judges  will  give  ratings  as  in  the  past,  with  reasons 
for  them.  Ujr  to  twenty  f)ictures  will  be  selected  for 
salon-honors  accomiwnied  by  a certificate  of  merit. 

Both  the  Commercial  and  Women’s  Federations  will 
be  reirre.sented  by  im])ortant  features  on  the  i)rogram, 
and  the  attendance  in  these  dcf)artments  is  expected  to 
be  unusually  large  becau.se  of  the  central  location. 

Exceptional  entertainment-features  are  being  ar- 
ranged, which  will  kcej)  the  week  full  of  ijleasure. 
Monday  evening  will  be  devoted  to  an  informal  re- 
ception and  dance  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Hotel  Statler. 
Friday  will  be  given  up  to  a triji  — one  way  by  boat  — 
to  Cedar-Point,  the  Atlantic  City  of  the  Middle  West. 
This  will  be  called  Ohio-Michigan  day,  in  honor  of  the 
local  j>hotogra|ihcrs’  a.ssociation,  which  |)laus  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting  some  time  during  that  <lay. 

Photographic  Paper  Now  Made  in  America 

It  is  reixirted  that  a pai)er-mannfactnring  firm  ex- 
pects soon  to  conii)lete  the  work  of  develoi)ing  the  full 
output  of  the  springs  at  Menasha,  Wis.,  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  jjtirity  of  the  firm’s  i>roduct 
during  the  last  year  or  so.  This  rc])ort  will  iloublless 
prove  of  great  interest  to  photographic  manufaci  urers 
who,  jirevious  to  the  war,  obtained  most  of  their  paper 
for  coating  from  Cermatiy.  I’pon  the  outbreak  ot 
hostilities  every  [lound  of  this  paper  oblainable  was 
contracted  for,  and  it  is  statecl  that  with  normal  con- 
sunqition  the  s\q)])ly  cannot  last  very  much  longer. 

The  Photographic  Times  Discontinued 

W.  I.  Li  NCOi.x  .\i)AMs’.s  Photoyra phic  TIinr.'i  was 
con.solidated  with  I'opiilar  Photnyra phy  beginning  with 
the  January  issue,  11)1(1.  'I’his  should  prove  a move  in 
the  desired  direi-tion  of  fewer  and  better  magazines. 
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Another  Method  to  Exhibit  Color-Photographs 

Since  niy  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue  was 
pul  in  type,  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes  Lewis,  of  Congers, 
New  York,  has  very  kindly  supplied  me  with  a descrip- 
tion of  a method  which  he  has  successfully  used  for 
the  exhil)ition  of  color-photographs  on  glass.  His  de- 
vice consists  of  a large  cabinet,  six  feet  six  inches  long 
and  two  feet  seven  inches  wide  on  the  bottom,  with 
sloping  sides.  The  height  is  approximately  fourteen 
inches.  The  interior  of  the  cabinet  is  illuminated  by 
four  100-watt  Ylazda  lamps, and  the  jiictures  are  viewed 
in  the  openings  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cabinet. 
Sixteen  pictures,  six  on  each  side  and  two  on  each  end, 
are  held  in  frames  made  after  the  fashion  of  kits,  which 
fit  into  rabbeted  openings  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Lewis  used  ground-glass  of  a very  fine 
grain  behind  the  autochrome  ])ictures.  The  construc- 
tion is  of  whitewood  and  composition  board. 

'I'he  cabinet  is  made  in  two  sections,  which  are  placed 
end  to  end  on  a large  talde  for  exhiV)ition.  For  addi- 
tional convenience  in  trans])orting  and  .storing,  the 
sides  and  ends  are  hinged  at  the  top  and  bottom  in 
such  a way  as  to  fold  compactly. 

'I'his  caliinet  has  the  advantage  of  durability  and 
stability  without  great  bulk  or  weight.  It  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  make  than  the  cabinet  mentioned  in  my 
article,  Vmt  for  persons  who  are  likely  to  exhibit  fre- 
quently, it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  as  suli.stan- 
tially  constructed  as  this.  H.  F.  Perkins. 

L.  L.  Higgason’s  New  Studio 

Those  workers  who  are  ambitious  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessional field  will  doubtless  remember  the  beautiful 
work  of  L.  L.  Higgason,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  was 
really  “discovered"  by  Photo-Era  about  a year  ago. 
He  made  his  initial  appearance  in  1*hoto-Er,\  with  a 
ma,gnificent  head  of  a young  girl,  which  was  used  as  a 
cover-design  and  a full-page  illustration  f<ir  July,  li)15, 
Photo-Er.\.  The  picture  excited  admiration  at  the 
Photographers’  Convention  in  Indianapolis,  la.st  year, 
and  may  lie  regarded  as  the  beginuiiig  of  Mr.  Higga- 


son’s national  reputation.  Since  then  he  has  been 
honored  in  various  other  ways,  and  the  prestige  thus 
acquired  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  firm  of  Pelton  & 
Higgason  and  set  uj)  a studio  for  himself.  Mr.  Higgason 
possesses  signal  artistic  ability  and  striking  originality 
in  portrait-work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will 
carve  a name  for  himself  on  the  tablet  of  American 
photographic  hi.story.  He  has  our  best  wishes. 

The  Nude  in  Photography 

This  delicate  subject  has  been  agitated  and  dis- 
cussed, pro  and  con,  in  the  photographic  press  so  fre- 
quently — though  not  always  intelligently  — that  it 
may  be  well  to  let  it  rest  until  the  public  can  regard 
the  question  of  the  nude  in  art  in  the  right  light. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  mere  realistic  camera- 
records  of  nudity  have  little  in  common  with  artistic 
interpretations  of  the  undraped  human  figure,  be  they 
the  product  of  brush  or  camera.  First  of  all,  a represen- 
tation of  the  nude  owes  its  origin  to  a purely  artistic 
impulse,  free  of  unworthy  motives.  Then  the  medium 
of  expression  must  be  efficient  and  flexible,  and  directed 
by  a skilled  and  symiiathetic  arti.st.  Photo-Era  has 
occasionally  published  nudes  — by  Garo,  Sipprell, 
Abbott,  Doty  and  Cutting,  for  example  — that  have 
been  considered  admirable  by  qualified  judges  and,  at 
the  same  time,  suitably  restrained  for  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind.  As  it  might  be  unwise  to  invite 
camerists  in  general  to  take  up  photography  of  the 
nude,  there  certainly  is  no  harm  for  us  to  suggest  that 
they  analyze  lieautiful  exanqiles  of  such  work,  espe- 
cially when  executed  by  the  artists  we  have  named, 
and  to  join  a life-class  and  draw  from  living  models 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  instructor. 

,\n  admirable  substitute,  of  which  many  art-students 
are  availing  themselves  — because  convenient  and  in- 
expensive — is  a set  of  Aurora  Life-Studies,  which  ex- 
emplify in  an  eminently  pleasing  degree  the  possibil- 
ities in  this  branch  of  art-photography.  The  studies 
from  living  models,  adverti.sed  in  Photo-Era,  repre- 
sent ])rineii)ally  one  female  model  of  uncommon  phys- 
ical and  facial  beauty 
— nude  or  partly 
draped,  and  in  poses 
that  are  artistically  ex- 
pressive and  refined. 
The  technical  excellence 
of  these  subjects  by  a 
skilled  artist -photogra- 
pher is  of  the  highest 
order.  No  models  of 
men  or  children. 

There  are  three  sets, 
C and  O,  each  com- 
posed of  twenty  5x7 
])rints.  and  seven  .sets, 
B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H and  I, 
each  com]H)sed  of  twelve 
8 X 10  prints,  made  on 
Double-IVe i gh t ,\zo 
Paper.  The  ])i  icefor  any 
set,  of  either  size,  is 
$5.00.  sent,  express  paid, 
by  the  Publisher  of 
Photo-Era,  :583  Boyl- 
s t o n Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  receipt  of 
money-order  ; cheque,  10 
cents  extra.  No  sets  or 
prints  sent  for  examina- 
tion or  exchanged. 
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Since  the  last  writing  a most  comprehensive  kine- 
matograph  show  has  been  staged  at  the  Empire 
Theater  (Leicester  Square).  It  is  called  “Ilritain  Pre- 
pared,” and  is  a grand  review  of  the  activities  of  our 
naval,  military  and  munitions  forces.  The  show  has 
not  only  heen  sanctioned  hy  tlie  powers  that  he,  but 
every  help  possible  has  also  been  given  in  the  matter 
of  getting  the  photographs.  Indeed,  it  is  the  official 
representation  of  the  warlike  activities  now  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Balfour,  our  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  made 
a speech  at  the  opening  performance,  and  it  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a photographic  speech,  lie  i)ointed  out 
that  as  present-day  military  warfare  did  not  lend  it- 
self to  photography,  the  films  represenfed  fhe  armies 
mostly  at  their  training  for  the  real  thing,  and  he  went 
on  to  say,  “It  is,  unfortunately,  im])ossil)le,  even  for 
the  most  modern  form  of  j)hotographic  art,  to  repre- 
sent to  us  the  great  battles  which  have  actually  taken 
place.  . . . But  the  portion  of  the  Grand  Fleet  which 
you  are  about  to  see  is  actually  engaged  in  the  great 
operation  of  war.  On  it,  as  you  will  see  it  represented 
to  the  life,  depends  the  whole  of  the  operations  carried 
out  by  the  Allies,  from  Archangel  in  the  north  far 
around  to  the  Persian  Gulf.” 

The  photographs  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Vickers, 
Kinemacolor,  Jury,  Gaumont  and  Kineto,  and  the 
variety  of  subjects  treated  is  enormous,  ranging  from 
battleshii)s  in  typical  North  Sea  weather  to  the  ma- 
king of  the  soldiers’  daily  lirearl.  The  spectator  is 
given  a good  number  of  glimpses  of  work  at  the  Vickers 
factories,  and  we  .see  the  manufacture  of  shrapnel  shell 
(much  of  it  done  by  women)  from  the  chry.salis  stage  of 
rough  steel  rod  to  its  actual  ilelivery  in  armoured 
lorries,  almost  at  the  fighliiig-line. 

But  the  pictures  that  interest  the  British  public 
most  of  all  are  the  naval  scenes,  a large  numt)er  of 
which  had  been  made  from  the  deck  of  the  new  dread- 
nought “Queen  Elizabeth,"  or  “Big  Lizzie,”  as  she  has 
been  nicknamed.  These  gave  one  the  idea  that  a spa- 
cious ship’s  deck  is  a splendid  settingforacinema  show. 
One  just  sat  and  watchefl  the  various  work  ou  board 
being  carrie<l  on,  and  proliably,  owing  to  the  di.scipline 
to  which  the  navy  men  are  accustomed,  none  of  the 
“actors”  turned  knowing  glances  towards  the  camera, 
or.  in  other  words,  played  to  the  gallery.  This,  artis- 
tically, was  a great  imi)rovement  on  the  ordinary 
cinema  exhibitions,  and  one  forgot  the  photographic 
machinery  through  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  the 
things  shown. 

\ good  many  of  the  sea-scenes  were  in  color  (Kine- 
macolor),which  showed  up  the  very  beautiful  ljut  stormy 
skies,  under  which  one  beheld  big  shii)s  dip|)ing  their 
noses  into  even  bigger  seas,  truly  a marvelously  faith- 
ful representation  of  naval  life  in  the  North  Sea. 

-\s  pf>rtrait-photograi)hers  we  could  iK)t  help  study- 
ing the  faces  of  the  crowfled  audience.  J'he  people 
were  not  out  for  amusement,  as  is  usually  the  ease  at 
a cinema  show,  but  for  information,  and  tense  interest 
and  not  relaxation  was  the  prevailing  note. 

.Much  flashlight-powder  must  have  been  used  on 
the  night  of  the  last  recruiting-day  under  Lord  Derby's 
scheme;  for  the  papers  are  filled  with  photographs 
taken  just  before  midnight,  showing  the  last  batch  of 
recruits  being  sworn  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


with  the  hands  of  the  clock  nearing  midnight.  The 
Kingsway  (London)  recruiting-office  was  so  congested 
that  Messrs.  Kodak  came  to  the  rescue,  and  threw  o])en 
their  s])lendid  offices  and  hall  for  the  overflow,  and  the 
business  of  attesting  went  on  there  far  into  the  night. 

Aliss  Gertrude  Bacon,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
balloonist,  has  been  lecturing  on  the  i)hotography  of 
the  earth  from  balloons.  Miss  Bacon  made  many 
a.sc(*nts  with  her  late  father,  and  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  sulqect.  She  showed  some  remarkable 
slides  from  snapshots  of  Central  London  taken  at  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of 
her  lecture  related  to  ])hotographs  she  had  taken  of 
London  at  night,  imt  from  I)alloons,  but  elevated 
positions.  One  presents  a view  of  the  busiest  part  of 
Oxford  Street.  The  plate  was  exposed  from  0 p.m.  to 
midnight,  and  the  result  is  an  excellent  photograph  of 
the  permanent  features  of  the  street.  ()nly  one  figure 
can  be  recognized  in  the  jiicture,  and  he,  of  course,  is 
a policeman,  and  we  suppose  he  must  be  included 
amongst  “the  permanent  features  of  the  street”! 

The  best  of  all  is  a photograph  taken  from  the 
“ball-room”  (the  room  just  below  the  Iiall)  of  St. 
Paid’s  Cathedral.  An  exposure  of  three  hours  yielded  a 
negative  that,  owing  to  the  lirightness  of  the  night- 
lights  of  London  at  that  time,  made  the  outlines  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  — right  away  at  Westminster  — 
clearly  visible. 

The  latest  move  of  the  Snapshots  From  Home 
League  is  the  issuing  of  a little  monthly  magazine 
called  Sitapshotg.  which  is  described  on  the  cover  as 
“A  Monthly  Record  of  the  Progress  of  the  Snapshots 
From  Home  Movement.”  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Thorn, 
to  whom  most  of  the  league’s  activities  are  due.  He 
contributes  an  encouraging  introduction,  and  there  is 
also  a very  sensible  and  practical  little  article  called 
“Difficulties.” 

That  the  League  is  a success  is  a triumiih  for  its 
organizers.  At  a time  like  thi.s,  persuaditig  people  to 
photograph,  even  in  such  a good  cause,  is  exceedingly 
u])hill  work.  There  are  few  of  us  left,  nowadays,  with- 
out some  definite  “job.”  Our  men  of  all  classes  have 
been  gradually  alisorlied  into  the  .\rmy,  and  many  of 
us  who  used  to  have  time  for  photography  have  to  rc- 
j)lace  the  manual  workers,  and  leisure  is  a luxury  we 
can  hope  to  enjoy  only  when  the  war  is  once  over.  'I'he 
time  of  year,  too,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  movement,  for 
it  needs  a good  lens  to  attemjjt  a snai)shot  in  London 
in  .lannary,  and  not  every  amateur  i>ossesses  a trijiod. 

The  Camera  Cluli  in  London  is  holding  one  of  its 
most  interesting  shows,  namely,  its  Exhibition  of 
Photographs  by  Members  of  the  ( lub.  Keen’s  sketches 
which  were  on  view  there  last  month  were  eiitertaining 
and  amusing,  but  what  really  interests  us  most  is  to 
see  what  photogra|>hy  is  doing.  Not  that  one  exjiecls 
great  things  from  this  depleted  coterie,  with  so  many  of 
its  members  in  active  service,  but  there  is  something 
decidedly  stimulating  in  the  iduck  of  the  memliers  to 
carry  on  and  get  a collection  of  work  together.  In  this 
“clo.se”  time  for  ])hotograi)hy,  when  there  is  so  little 
evidence  of  it  aliout.  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  this 
demonstration  of  what  has  actually  been  proilucecl. 
There  are  some  well-known  names  among  the  exhib- 
itors: Mortimer,  Ward  Muir,  Bertr.im  Park,  Waller 
Thomas,  Warburg.  I'imanuel,  Macfarlarie  Cox,  Jmlge, 
and  on  the  whole  the  show  seeniiMl  e\'en  better  than 
last  year.  Evidetitl>'  the  Club  means  to  hold  its  own 
and  iriaintain  its  ])holographic  interest  till  limi-s  are 
better. 

'I'he  Platinotype  ('ompany  has  raiseil  the  price  of 
<leveloj)ing-  and  clearing-salts  for  both  Platinotype 
and  Satista  papers  to  ‘•2  the  j-lb.  lube,  owing  to  the 


big  rise  in  the  cost  of  chemicals.  They  have  applied  to 
the  Government  for  a permit  to  continue  the  use  of 
platinum  for  coating  papers,  but  there  seems  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  amount  of  platinum  available  for 
other  than  Government  requirements;  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  workers  will  forsake  Platinotype  and  use 
Satista  (the  image  in  which  is  only  partly  platinum), 
as  the  results  are  almost  identical,  and  Satista  prints 
in  a third  of  the  time  and  is  lower  in  price. 

The  Temple  of  Childhood  Wins 

Although  the  suit  of  the  International  Child- 
Exhibit  Company  against  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion Company  for  $155,000  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract resulted  in  a disagreement  of  the  jury,  the  final 
Ijallot  being  eight  to  four  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  out  of  court  and  the  suit 
withdrawn.  Although  no  announcement  of  the  terms 
of  settlement  has  been  made,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Exposition  Company  paid  damages  amounting  to 
$25, 000,  which  is  accepted  in  many  quarters  as  a vindi- 
cation of  the  Temple  of  Childhood  management. 

The  1915  Kodak  Advertising-Contest 

The  prizes  as  announced  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Class  1. 

First  Prize:  W.  B.  Stage,  New  A"ork. 

Second  Prize;  Geo.  J.  Botto,  New  York. 

Class  II. 

First  Prize;  H.  V.  Koberts,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize:  W.  B.  Stage,  New  A^ork. 

Cla.ss  III. 

First  Prize:  Jt)hn  Baldridge,  Waldron,  Mich. 

Second  Prize:  Jas.  J.  Ryan,  Berkeley,  R.  I. 

Class  7U. 

First  Prize:  Julius  Schabtach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Print-Exhibition  at  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 

The  Men’s  League  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  town  has  found  in  the  camera-activities  of  its 
memljers  a useful  adjunct  to  the  more  serious  work  be- 
ing attempted.  The  third  annual  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs is  to  lie  held  March  7,  on  which  night  Mr.  Win. 
H.  Ran,  of  Philadel]ihia,  will  deliver  his  illustrated 
lecture  “Through  Switzerland  with  a Camera.” 

Ozobrome  Materials 

In  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  for  Ozobrome 
materials,  which  have  nut  been  carried  by  jihoto- 
dealers  in  this  country  for  several  years  jiast,  because 
the  Ozobrome  process  was  not  practised  sufficiently  to 
warrant  further  importations,  we  can  only  refer  inter- 
ested workers  to  the  makers,  viz.,  Thomas  Illingworth 
& Co.,  Ltd.,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.  W., 
England. 

Miss  Loehr  Becomes  an  Instructor 

Miss  Peahl  Grace  Loehr,  a jiast-president  of  the 
Women’s  Federation  of  the  Photographers’  Associa- 
tion of  .America,  who  is  now  operating  a studio  in  New 
York  City,  lias  been  honored  by  ajipointment  as  the 
first  instructor  of  ]jliotogra])hy  in  connection  with  an 
art-school  in  this  country.  The  (lejiartment  of  pbo- 
tograjihy  of  the  New  Aork  School  of  Fine  and  Apjilied 
.Arts  is  an  entirely  new  venture,  which  jiromises  to  be 
highly  successful. 


Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  US) 

Excellent  values.  Data:  Early  October,  7 p.m.;  hazy 
light;  7-inch  Euryplan  Anastigmat,  F/4.5;  stop,  F/11; 
5 second;  Stanley;  hydro-metol;  part  of  negative  en- 
larged to  11  X 14  on  P.M.C.  Bromide,  No.  8. 

The  general  pictorial  effect  of  “Evening  Reflec- 
tions,” page  137,  is  very  pleasing.  The  proportions  are 
good,  and  the  part  of  the  reflected  sky  that  takes  the 
place  of  a foreground  deserves  recognition.  Data: 
December  12,  1915,  at  sunset,  4 P.M.;  3j  x 4j  Multi- 
speed Camera;  Euryplan  A’a;  4|-inch  focus;  stop,  F/11; 
^ second;  Standard  Orthonon  plate;  pyro;  part  of  nega- 
tive enlarged  on  Eastman  Standard  Bromide  C. 

The  picture  by  C.  L’lrich,  Jr.,  page  138,  represents  a 
phase  of  child-life  in  Holland,  evidence  that  the  dove 
of  peace  is  still  hovering  over  that  brave  little  country. 
This  happy  domestic  scene  speaks  louder  than  words, 
and  is  a welcome  sunbeam  in  the  obscured  landscape 
of  war-embroiled  Europe.  The  print  was  sent  by  a 
subscriber  from  Rotterdam  specially  to  the  Round 
Robin  Guild  contest,  ami  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
production will  be  appreciated  by  every  sympathetic 
reader  of  Photo-Era.  Data:  July,  9 a.m.;  5-inch  Cooke 
lens,  F/4.5;  stop,  F/5.6;  j,  second;  Imperial  Orthonon 
Special  Sensitive,  9 x 12  cm.;  pyro-soda;  enlarged  on 
AVellington  Bromide  Cream  Crayon;  sulphide-toned. 

The  Late  Manly  W.  Tyree 

For  some  reason  we  did  not  receive  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Manly  W.  Tyree,  which  occurred  Saturday, 
January  1,  of  the  current  year,  in  time  to  print  it  in 
our  February  issue.  AA^ords  cannot  express  our  grief 
at  the  loss  of  a man  who  was  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  photographers  and  a host  of  friends  in  the  city  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was,  indeed,  a man  of  many  noble 
and  endearing  traits,  and  found  it  quite  easy  to  make 
friends  in  any  direction  he  chose  to  turn.  On  account 
of  his  many-sided  abilities  he  became  president  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America  in  1914,  having 
attained  this  honor  by  gradual  steps  as  officer  in  the 
.Association.  His  death  occurred  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
his  home-city,  as  the  result  of  gastritis.  He  was  in  his 
fortieth  year,  and  with  the  exception  of  this,  his  only 
serious  illness,  he  had  always  enjoyed  the  very  best 
health,  being  a man  of  superb  physique  and  fine  pres- 
ence. Mr.  Tyree  enjoyed  great  popularity  by  reason 
of  his  splendid  traits  of  heart  and  mind,  and  his  loss 
will  be  dejilored  sincerely  by  friends  everywhere  and, 
particularly,  among  the  photographic  fraternity.  He 
leaves  a widow  and  three  children. 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York 

This  organization  is  enjoying  a very'  active  and  suc- 
ces.sful  season.  Every'  Tuesday  evening,  which  is  the 
regular  Chili  night,  entertainments  have  been  given. 
In  addition  to  photographic  and  musical  offerings  the 
Club  has  had  lectures  by  the  following  eminent  artists: 
Henry'  W.  Ranger,  Elliot  Dangerfield,  J.  AA’illiam  Fos- 
dick  and  George  Bogart.  Exhibitions  have  been  going 
on  every'  month,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  list  in- 
cludes the  honored  names  of  Pirie  MacDonald,  Dudley 
Hoyt,  Llenry  AAVilf,  and  pictures  liy'  a fellow-member, 
Eduard  Steichen.  Later  in  the  season  there  will  be 
interchange  exhibits  and  also  a gold-]irize  competition 
for  “Regular  and  Fake  ” pictures  which  is  open  only  to 
members.  Photographers,  either  professional  or  ama- 
teur. visiting  New  York  City  will  lie  most  cordially 
welcomed  at  The  Camera  Club. 
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B O O K - R E V I E W S 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Deutscheh  Photographen-Kalendar  and  Alma- 
NACH.  Pocket-edition.  Edited  by  Karl  Schwier. 
35th  year.  Price,  in  Germany,  2 marks  (48  cents). 
Weimar,  Germany;  Karl  Schwier  & Co. 

As  if  universal  peace  were  prevailing  in  the  world, 
the  veteran  publisher  of  the  Deutsche  Photographen- 
Zeitung,  Karl  Schwier,  calmly  issues  his  popular  annual, 
the  German  Photographers’  Calendar,  in  handy 
pocket-size,  for  the  current  year  — the  best  edition 
yet.  It  is  again  filled  with  valuable,  timely  recipes, 
new  and  standard  methods,  tables,  data,  for  the  active, 
practical  worker,  and  the  consumer  of  plates,  printing- 
papers  and  chemicals.  All  this  diversified  information 
has  been  carefully  selected,  arranged  and  edited.  The 
book  is  printed  in  roman  type,  and,  therefore,  availa- 
ble alike  to  German  and  non-German  readers. 

Photogr.ams  of  the  A'ear  1915.  The  Annual  Review 
of  the  World’s  Pictorial  Photographic  Work.  Edited 
by  E.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.  Price,  paper-covers, 
$1.25;  postage  e.xtra.  London:  Hazell,  Watson  & 
Viney,  Ltd.;  New  A'ork:  Tennant  & Ward,  103  Park 
Avenue,  American  agents. 

Despite  what  appears  to  ns  in  America  as  indiffer- 
ence to  a calamitous  situation,  the  editor  of  Photo- 
grams  and  his  collaborators  have  produced  an  issue  of 
the  always  eagerly  anticii)ated  annual.  Photograms  of 
the  Year,  which,  for  pictorial  and  literary  excellence, 
merits  unstinted  praise.  There  is  the  usual  number 
(ninety-five)  of  admirable  halftones,  and  the  selection 
is  internationally  representative,  including  the  United 
States  at  its  best,  though  obvious  obstacles  account  for 
the  absence  of  contributions  from  the  continental 
belligerent  countries,  except  France  and  Italy.  Among 
the  plates  that  are  con.spicuous  for  originality  and  pic- 
torial appeal  are:  “Laughing  Girl"  (head),  Willem 
Roemer,  .Ir.,  Rotterdam;  “The  Harbor,  Evening," 
Ture  Sellman,  Sweden;  “Anna  Larsson,"  Julius  Falk- 
man,  Denmark;  “Pour  nos  Soldats,”  Dr.  S.  Bricarelli, 
Italy;  “Summer  Landscape,”  J.  Williams,  .\ustralia; 
“Lady  in  Black.”  II.  Mortimer-Lamb,  Canada;  “Be- 
hind the  Scenes,"  Robert  Demachy,  France;  “Curling 
at  Kandersteg,”  Ward  Aluir;  “Mrs.  Xagelmackers,” 
Malcolm  .\rbuthnot;  “Amsterdam,”  J.  II.  Anderson; 
“The  Porches  of  Rheims  in  1899."  E.  II.  Evans;  “The 
Birth  of  a Battleship,"  F.  J.  Mortimer;  “The  Canal, 
Bruges,"  Charles  Job;  “Leopold  and  Lena  Pilichowski” 
(group-portrait),  Furley  Lewis;  “In  Old  Dinan,"  Stella 
Alalcolm;  “The  Stilly  Night,"  J.  M.  Whitehead;  “The 
Doll’s  Day,”  Will  and  Carine  Cadby;  “The  Raider" 
(aeroplane),  Melville  Mackay;  “The  lit.  Hon.  H.  II. 
Asquith,”  Prime  Minister  (frontispiece),  Walter  .\dams; 
“Street  in  Toledo,”  J.  Craig  Annan;  “Ducks,”  W. 
Thomas;  “ Alademoi.selle  San.s-Gene,”  John  R.  Brink- 
ley;  “The  Hillside,  " R.  F’.  Ever.shed;  “A  Study" 
(little  nude  ^rl),  Bertram  Park;  “The  Jolly  Tomboy" 
(little  laughing  girl),  Marcus  .\dams;  “Sand-Dunes,” 
I.  J.  Chorley;  “The  Cedar-Branch,”  Basil  Schoen; 


“Miscio  Itow”  (Japanese  dancer),  A.  L.  Coburn;  “Ka- 
trina Blakowska,”  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen,  ,Ir.;  “The 
Casket"  (semi-nude),  Angus  Basil;  “A  Welsh  Girl,” 
Hugh  Cecil;  “Mountain-Sheep,”  J.  B.  B.  Wellington; 
“In  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,”  Donald  McLeish.  Pic- 
tures by  Americans  are:  “Bacio  della  Luna,”  Willia- 
mina  Parrish;  “The  Adventure.ss,”  W.  II.  Porterfield; 
“Storm-Twisted,”  H.  C.  Mann;  “Nude  with  Black 
Shawl,”  E.  H.  4Veston;  “Italian  Court”  (San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition),  James  N.  Doolittle;  “The  Cre.scent.” 
W.  H.  Rabe;  “Portrait  of  a Dog,”  Francesca  Bostwick. 

The  text  is  particularly  good,  including  an  analysis 
of  the  illustrations  by  F'.  C.  Tilney,  and  reviews  of  the 
year's  work  by  F\  J.  Mortimer;  H.  Mortimer-Lamb  for 
Canada;  Walter  Burke  for  Australia;  W.  II.  Porterfield 
for  United  States;  H.  A’ahagi  for  .Japan;  Henry  B.  Good- 
win for  Scandinavia;  also  original  papers  — “Nature 
and  Art  in  Photography,”  by  Antony  Guest,  and  “The 
Vicissitudes  of  Photography,”  by  IV.  R.  Bland. 

W.  H.  Rabe’s  Exposition-Prints 

Although  visitors  with  small  hand-cameras  were 
admitted  freely  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  at 
San  F'rancisco,  tripods  were  excluded,  except  those 
used  by  the  official  photographer  and  his  assistants. 
Consequently,  camera-users  were  obliged  to  use  for 
prolonged  exposures  any  convenient  l)ase,  such  as  a 
box,  chair,  bench,  pedestal  or  rail.  F’or  this  reason, 
most  of  the  architectural  subjects  taken  under  these 
adverse  conditions  showed  linear  distortion;  but  this 
was  corrected  in  a great  measure  by  judicious  trimming. 

Even  though  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a tripod, 
W.  H.  Rabe,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  resourceful 
photo-pictorialists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  succeeded  in 
producing  a remarkable  series  of  pictures  of  this  mem- 
orable exposition.  AVith  true  artistic  instinct  he  inter- 
preted the  extraordinary  beauty  of  those  famous  scenes 
when  night  was  changed  into  dawn,  or  even  into  day. 
In  Mr.  Rabe’s  pictures  the  nobility  and  charm  of  the 
buildings  and  courts  are  more  convincing  than  when 
seen  by  the  light  of  day. 

The  prints,  fifty  in  number,  tastefully  mounted  and 
effectively  dis]>layed  at  Colib’s  art-gallery,  454  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  IT.  S.  A.,  F’ebruary  14  to  28,  were  seen 
by  the  artists,  connoisseurs  and  art-lovers  of  Greater 
Boston,  and  created  a deep  impression.  The  critics 
unanimously  declared  Mr.  Rabe’s  collection  a revelation 
of  the  ingratiating  beauty  of  the  fair-buildings,  and 
were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  the  .artist’s  technical  and 
interpretative  ability. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  through  wliose 
courtesy  the  current  issue  of  Photo-Era  contains  a 
superb  j)hotograi)li  of  the  famous  Chateau  Pierrefonds, 
is  the  organ  of  the  National  Geograiiliic  Society,  which 
lias  more  than  4(10.009  members,  being  by  far  the 
largest  scientific  liody  in  the  world.  The  Society  was 
organizeil  in  1888,  and  has  for  its  object  the  increase  of 
geograiihic  knowledge  and  its  rlitfusion  among  the  jieo- 
ple.  Tlie  inililication  is  iiurely  educal  ional  and  altruistic. 

A pam])hlet  giving  the  history  of  the  N.'itional  Geo- 
graphic Society,  and  a de.scription  of  its  distinguished 
organ,  has  just  been  prepared  for  distribution.  It  also 
contains  a number  of  full-page  plates  in  colors  as  speci- 
men-illustrations appearing  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine.  Any  one  interested  may  ju’oeure  a.  copy  of 
this  delightful  and  instructive  ji.aniiihlet  by  sinqily 
sending  a request  to  the  publishers,  the  National  (ico- 
graphic  Society,  Washington,  D.  . 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Let  Color-Photographers  be  Patient 

In  view  of  the  continued  interest  witli  whicli  pliotog- 
raphers  await  the  day  when  color-photography  on 
paper  will  be  announced  with  definiteness,  and  after 
occasional  periods  of  activity  by  unscrupulous  inventors 
and  purveyors,  the  Publisher  is  glad  to  state  that  an 
American  inv^entor  has  at  last  succeeded  in  evmlving  a 
practical  camera  for  color-photography  on  paper.  We 
are  personally  familiar  with  succes.sfid  demonstrations 
of  the  taking-camera  and  the  production  of  color- 
prints  on  paper.  The  thing  has  at  last  been  solved  in  a 
sane  and  practical  way,  and  without  the  necessity  to 
mislead,  in  any  way,  the  interested  amateur. 

The  Publisher  is  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  char- 
acter of  this  new  process,  on  accotmt  of  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus. 

All  persons  who  are  eager  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
photographing  objects  in  colors  direct  from  nature, 
and  to  make  the  prints  directly  on  one  sheet  of  paper  — 
no  compromise  — which  can  be  pasted  in  albums  if 
neces.sary,  will  do  well  to  curb  their  enthu.siasm  and  not 
spend  their  money  for  impractical  and  falsely  advertised 
and  misrepre-scnted  cameras  that  are  thoroughly  useless 
in  the  hands  even  of  scientific  men. 

But  in  the  very  near  future  this  new  type  of  camera 
will  be  on  the  market,  and  may  be  received  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  as  it  is  so  practical  and  simj)le  to 
manipulate,  and  the  results  .so  sure,  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  any  dealer  to  offer  it  to  his  patrons,  be- 
cause he  can  absolutely  guarantee  satisfactory  results 
by  any  person  of  average  intelligence.  Moreover,  the 
apparatus  may  be  a<lvertised  with  perfect  safety  by 
discriminating  jiublishers,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
for  apologies  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  dealer, 
salesman  or  the  photographic  publisher. 

Tl'liis  much  the  Publisher  is  permitted  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  the  camera  requires  the  e.xposure  of  three 
plates,  each  e.xposed  automatically  in  quick  succe.ssion, 
which  the  inventor  claims  is  far  more  dependable  than 
the  method  that  requires  a three-plate  one-ex])osure 
camera.  For  the  present  the  new  camera  will  require 
the  use  of  a tripod,  as  exposures  cannot  yet  be  made  in 
less  than  t/j,-  .second. 

A Popular  Shutter 

When  in  their  communications  to  Photo-Eda 
camera-users  voluntarily  speak  in  praise  of  the  Ilex 
Shutter,  particularly  the  new  00  Acme  type,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  positive  excellence  and  effi- 
ciency of  this  popular  ])roduct.  Di.scriniinating  work- 
ers who  arc  not  familiar  with  the  new  and  admirable 
features  of  the  latest  and  inqjroved  Ilex  shutter  should 
lo.se  no  time  to  get  into  touch  with  the  makers,  the  Ilex 
Shutter  Co.,  001  Ilex  Circle,  Rochester,  N.  A". 

Autochrome  Plates  in  Germany 

According  to  the  Dcutuchc  Pholoyraphen-Zcitung, 
devotees  of  color-photogra[)hy  in  Germany  still  liave 
to  depend  on  Luinierc  Autochrome  plates,  simply  be- 
cause products  from  other  sources  have  proved  to  be 
worthless.  They,  therefore,  hailed  with  delight  the 
arrival  of  a large  shipment  of  fresh  .Autochrome  jdates 


stocked  by  a well-known  photo-dealer  in  Berlin.  Of 
course  it  was  to  be  expected  that  prices  had  to  be 
double  those  that  prevailed  in  times  of  peace;  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  deter  any  one  from  gratifying  the 
general  desire  for  photographs  in  natural  colors.  The 
Germans  know  by  experience  that  they  cannot  rely 
upon  any  hand-cameras  that  profess  to  turn  out  photo- 
graphs on  paper.  They  appreciate  a good  thing  when 
they  see  it. 

A Beautiful  Printing-Medium 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  photographic  practitioner 
is  the  print,  and  the  greater  its  beauty  and  charm,  the 
greater  his  satisfaction.  In  the  hands  of  the  discrim- 
inating worker,  Seltona  paper  is  a source  of  joy,  for  it 
yields  prints  of  unrivaled  beauty,  clear  and  abundant 
detail,  combining  brilliancy  and  depth  with  softness 
and  delicacy.  Seltona  is  a self-toning  daylight  printing- 
paper,  made  in  five  popular  grades,  and  is  sold  by  its 
American  agent,  J.  L.  Lewis,  522  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Imp  Gun  Photographs  Wanted 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  Imperial  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  is  de- 
sirous to  obtain  photographs  which  demonstrate  the 
best  possible  results  made  with  the  use  of  its  Imp  gun, 
particularly  pictures  of  moving  objects,  animals,  etc. 
For  this  reason,  the  makers  of  the  Imp  gun  offer  to  pay 
for  photographs,  according  to  originality  and  merit. 
Photographs  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  fully 
prepaid,  to  the  office  of  the  Company  — 1200  West 
Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  To  ensure  con- 
sideration, photographs  made  with  the  Imp  flash-gun 
should  be  received  no  later  than  .April  1,  1916. 

Record  Plate-Prices  to  Advance 

Marion  & Co.  announces  that  owing  to  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  materials  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  wholesale-prices  of  Record  Plates.  Despite 
this  fact  the  .American  agent,  Allison  & Hadaway 
Corp.,  235  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  F ork,  does  not  intend  to 
advance  the  retail-prices  on  the  plates  already  pur- 
chased and  in  stock.  Photograiihers  wishing  to  procure 
these  splendid  plates  at  current  prices  should  order 
them  at  once  as  the  supply  is  limited.  This  announce- 
ment is  in  line  with  the  well-known  policy  of  this  firm 
to  give  its  patrons  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  prices. 

The  Sprague-Hathaway  Company  Scorched 

The  fire  which  occurred  at  Sprague-Hathaway 
Company’s  plant  in  West  Somerville,  Mass.,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  destroyed  one-half  of  their  four-story  brick 
building  and  virtually  ruined  the  contents  of  the  build- 
ing, entailing  a loss  estimated  at  over  $60,000.  In  ten 
days’  time  they  have  moved  into  new  quarters,  equipped 
the  plant  with  modern  apparatus  ready  for  business. 

Their  new  location  is  oidy  three  nunutes’  walk  from 
their  old  place  of  business.  We  understand  that  the 
old  building  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  modern  plans,  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  apparatus  for  doing 
their  special  work. 
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A Small  Camera  for  Big  Pictures 

That’s  exactly  what  the 


Ansco  V-P  Speedex 

No.  3 is 


With  Zeiss-Tessar  F 4.5  Anas- 

tigmat  Lens {^55. 00 

Goetz  Celor  F 4.S 55-°o 

Ansco  Anastiginat  F 5 . . . 50.00 

Ansco  Anastigmat  F 6.3  . . 40.00 


'J'he  smallest,  lightest 
and  most  efficient 
camera  made  to  take 
214X314  pictures. 

Because  of  the  Swiss- 
watch  accuracy  of  its 
mechanism,  the  sharp 
definition  and  light- 
ning rapidity  of  its 
anastigmat  equipment, 
the  pictures  made  with 
it  enlarge  to  almost 
any  size. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Stereo-Photography 

L.  A.  GAREIS 


HE  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
branch  of  j)liotography  has  but  few 
disciples  among  our  amateurs  and 
professionals.  The  reasons  why  our 
photographers  content  themselves 
with  substitutes  produced  by  one-eyed  cameras 
in  preference  to  the  genuine  lifelike  reproduc- 
tions obtainable  with  a stereoscoj)ic  instrument 
are  probably  the  following:  (1)  The  relatively 
higher  cost  of  a stereoscopic  camera;  (2)  The 
necessity  of  a special  instrument  in  which  to 
view  the  finished  picture;  (3)  The  erroneous  be- 
lief that  it  is  flifficult  and  troublesome  to  pro- 
duce good  stereograms. 

The  first  of  the  above  objections  can  easily  be 
overcome  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a relative  fact. 
Xowailays  we  see  photographers  spend  $10.5  for 
a fine  pocket-camera  and  twice  that  amount  for 
a really  first-class  refle.x  with  two  shutters.  The 
finest  stereoscoj)ic  instrument  can  be  j)urchascd 
for  $108,  and  very  good  instruments  for  about 
$05.  The  materials  used  are  not  any  more  ex- 
pensive than  tho.se  necfled  for  one-eyed  ])ictures, 
so  that  no  prospective  stereoscopist  has  to  fear  a 
substantial  outlay;  there  are  stereo-outfits  for 
any  poeketbook 1 

The  necessity  of  using  a special  instrument 
(stereoscope)  hm  viewing-j)urposes  cannot  be 
done  away  with  altogether,  it  is  true;  but  if  cjiie 
considers  that  a l)cautiful  stereoscoi)c  is  an 
ornament  to  any  parlor,  that  the  viewing  of  the 
transparencies  or  prints  can  be  done  in  the 
easiest  possible  way  and  that  the  effect  ob- 
tained is  unai)proachable  by  ordinary  i)hotog- 
rapliy,  no  serious  worker  will  object  to  this;  f>n 
the  contrary,  it  should  induce  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  to  indulge  in  this  exf|uisite  art.  Al- 
though several  methofls  are  known  to  obviate 
the  u.se  of  a stereoscoj)e  it  will  be  better  for  the 
beginner  to  aclhere  to  normal  principles. 

Disregarding  the  complicated  methods  as  not  being 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  the  .Anaglyphs  and  the 
new  method  of  Dr.  Hess  (March,  1914,  Zurich.  Switzer- 


land) will  be  interesting  to  amateurs.  Anaglyphs  are 
pictures  reproduced  in  two  complementary  colors, 
green  and  red,  placed  side  by  side  or  superimposed, 
viewed  through  spectacles  with  a red  aiifl  a green  glass, 
so  that  each  eye  will  see  only  the  re.spective  i)icture. 

Dr.  Hess  uses  a screen  compo.sed  of  microscopic 
lenses  of  cylindrical  form  of  about  1 mm.  focus.  This 
screen  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  stereo-negatives, 
which  are  printed  in  such  a manner  that  the  light- 
source  is  once  at  the  left  and  once  at  the  right.  The 
screen  will  transmit  rays  of  light  in  one  direction  only. 
If  the  pictures  are  printed  upon  the  same  sensitive  stir- 
face,  and  the  print  viewed  through  the  same  screen, 
each  eye  will  see  only  the  respective  picture,  thus  j>ro- 
ducing  the  plastic  effect,  which  is  really  surprising.  The 
process  will  be  marketed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
after  the  war  all  accessories  will  be  obtainable. 

As  to  the  third  “obstacle” — the  apparent 
difficulty  to  obtain  good  stereograms  — this  will 
tie  dealt  with  in  this  little  treatise  by  giving  a 
short  but  concise  exjilauatiou  of  stereoscopy,  its 
nature  and  peculiarities. 

Stereoscopic  photography  is  based  upon  the 
principles  of  “seeing  with  two  eyes.”  Place  a 
round,  lalieled  bottle  of  generous  size  about  one 
yard  away  from  your  eyes  in  a central  jiosition 
and  close  the  left  eye.  At  once  part  of  the  left 
side  will  disappear  and  the  bottle  will  lose  its 
rounded  ajiiiearance  and  look  flat.  Close  the 
right  eye  and  a similar  illusion  will  take  jilace, 
witfi  the  same  impression  of  flatness,  and  jiart  of 
the  right  side  disappearing,  ddius  we  understand 
that  each  eye  sees  a different  lu’cture  of  the 
same  object,  provided  the  latter  be  a “solid.” 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  “space,” 
we  need  two  eyes  seeing  rliffereut  jiictures  and 
uniting  them  to  one;  the  jilastic  effect  is  thus 
obtained.  Ajiplying  these  rules  to  pholograjiliy : 
If  it  is  [lossible  to  jiroduce  the  two  pictures  seen 
liy  the  two  eyes,  all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a plastic  effect  will  be  to  find  some  means  to 
unite  these  two  single  jiietures  into  one.  The 
first  jiart  of  this  jiroblem  is  carried  out  by  using 
a camera  with  two  leTis(>s  (or  taking  two  iiictures 
with  one  camera),  whilst  the  unification  of  the 
two  [lictures  thus  obtained  to  oik-  is  accomplished 
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by  special  instruments  called  stereoscopes,  Iry  the 
method  of  Anaglyphs,  by  the  Hess,  or  Ives, 
screen. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  understood  that  a 
stereogram  will  show  us  nature  as  we  see  it;  not 
a flat  “projection”  in  one  plane,  but  j)lastic, 
rounded  forms  of  persons,  trees  or  objects.  Wc 
can  see  the  shady  lane  right  before  us,  the 
spacious  room  as  if  we  stooil  at  its  entrance 
ready  to  step  into  the  familiar  homestead;  in 
short,  stereoscopy  furnishes  us  the  means  to 
reproduce  nature  as  it  is  and  not  a mere  image 
of  it.  To  this  add  the  ])ossibility  to  use  Agfa, 
Autochrome,  Dufay,  Paget  or  other  color  screen- 
plates,  and  it  will  be  understood  what  stereoscopy 
really  means;  it  is  the  nol)lest  and  most  satisfy- 
ing branch  in  the  photograi)hic  art. 

d'he  ])ros])ective  stereoscopist  has  but  little  to 
learn  j)rovided  he  masters  his  “one-eyed” 
a.xioms.  The  only  difference  of  importance  is  in 
the  selection  of  suitable  sulijects,  and  one  could 
almost  lay  down  the  standard  rule,  “Choose 
subjects  which  you  would  reject  with  your  one- 
eyed  camera.”  Distant  landscapes,  mountain- 
scenery  or  subjects  tliat  are  more  than  300  yards 
away  from  your  standj)oint  are  unsuitable  for 
stereograms,  as  each  of  your  eyes  will  see  the 
same  picture.  One  can,  of  course,  increase  this 
distance  considerably  by  taking  tw(j  pictures 
from  rliffercnt  stand])oints,  say  ten  yards  apart, 
using  telephoto-lenses;  but  the  result  will  be 
unnatural.  The  jilastic  effect  will  be  there.  Init 
the  subject,  say  a mountain,  will  ajipear  small 
and  tiny,  as  it  would  jircsent  itself  to  a giant  with 
a distance  of  ten  yards  between  his  two  eyes. 
Hence,  if  a natural  effect  is  desired,  one  has  to 
remain  within  about  300  yards,  using  a separa- 
tion of  lenses  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
eyes. 

d'his  iloes  not  mean  that  one  has  anxiously  to 
avoid  getting  distant  scenery  into  the  jiictnre; 
only  that  it  should  not  be  the  princijial  subject. 
A tree,  stone,  iicrson,  mnlcrbrush,  etc.,  in  the 
foreground  will  generally  imjirovc  the  ])icture, 
as  it  will  ])i-oduce  the  iilastic  effect  and  make  the 
difference  in  distances  |)ercc])tible  and  obvious, 
d'oo  much  foreground  never  spoils  a stereo- 
])icture;  on  the  contrary,  it  improves  the  plastic 
ap])earance. 

As  to  the  most  suitable  sizes,  one  has  a great 
variety  to  choose'  from,  the  most  popular  ones 
being:  t.'5  x Kt7  mm.,  0 x 1.3  cm.,  3j  x Ij  inches, 
!)  X 12  cm.,  10  X 1.5  cm.,  0 x 18  cm.  (the  once 
normal  stereo-.sizc),  .5x7  inches  and  13  x 18  cm. 
These  sizes  were  not  sclectcfl  at  random,  but  have 
to  comply  with  certain  rules  in  order  to  avoid 
exaggerated  ])crsi)ective.  Since  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  stereo-lenses  should  be  about  the 


same  as  the  distance  between  the  human  eyes, 
one  soon  reaches  a limit  in  suitable  sizes.  As  will 
be  noticed,  several  “normal”  sizes  are  mentioned, 
yet  invariably  it  will  be  better  to  choose  a specific 
stereo-size,  so  as  to  obtain  single  pictures  of 
square  or  almost  square  shape.  Lenses  of  rela- 
tively short  focus  are  a “conditio  sine  qua  non,’' 
as  one  never  can  get  enough  “depth.”  No 
“soft-focus”  ideas,  no  fuzziness,  can  be  tolerated. 
Sharp,  crisp  negatives  with  plenty  of  detail  are 
to  be  striven  for,  and  one  must  not  forget  that 
the  pictures  will  be  viewed  through  magnifying- 
glasses,  bringing  to  light  the  sins  of  all  soft-focus 
enthusiasts. 

The  smallest  size  in  the  stereo-family  is  the 
45  X 107  mm.,  so  much  in  vogue  at  present.  Beau- 
tiful little  pictures  of  surprising  reality  can  be 
obtained  on  account  of  the  lenses  having  the  same 
sei)aration  as  the  normal  human  eyes  (about 
05  mm.).  The  instruments  used  for  this  size  are 
small  and  convenient  to  carry  about  and  cheaper 
than  larger  ones  of  the  same  quality,  though  not 
low  in  j)rice. 

It  is  very  im])ortant  to  strive  for  exceedingly 
sharp  negatives  in  such  a small  size,  as  the  mag- 
nification of  the  viewing-lenses  is  considerable, 
so  that  s])ots,  blemishes  or  j)oor  definition  in  a 
fuzzy  i)icturc  would  spoil  the  general  appearance 
of  the  stereo-view.  The  chief  advantages  of  this 
size  are;  Cheap  accessories;  the  possibility  of 
using  the  very  best  materials  at  relatively  little 
cost;  convenience  and  unobtrusiveness  of  ap- 
j)aratus;  natural  perspective;  ease  in  obtaining 
the  materials  at  almost  all  the  good  supply- 
stores  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  excpiisite  ap- 
pearance of  the  viewing-instruments  arranged 
to  take  a great  number  of  transparencies.  For 
the  amateur  the  45  x 107  mm.  size  is  ideal,  al- 
though the  serious  worker  who  expects  results  of 
scientific  value  should  choose  rather  the  old  time 
9 X 18  cm.  size,  or,  at  least,  not  go  beyond  a 
plate  of  13  cm.  (5j  inches  in  length).  The 
greatest  drawback  of  the  smallest  size  is  the 
ilitficulty  to  ol)tain  perfect  results  with  the  mod- 
ern cohjr  screen-i)lates.  The  color-screen  will 
make  itself  disagreeably  perceptible  in  the  stereo- 
scoi)e.  The  same  a])])lies  to  i)aper  prints,  on  ac- 
count of  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  the  best 
results  iinariably  will  l)e  those  obtained  with 
diapositive  ])lates  (transparency-plates).  If 
color-])lates  or  ])aper  stereograms  arc  desired,  it 
will  be  well  to  choose  subjects  of  generous  size 
near  the  camera,  so  as  to  get  a large  jiicture. 

A very  prominent  worker  and  scientist  (H.  Kol- 
ster.  Photograph  ische  Industrie,  1910,  page 
1205)  shows  that  the  45  x 107  mm.  size  fills  all 
the  requirements  of  a reliable  stereogTam.  Per- 
sonally, I am  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the 
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6 X 13  cm.  (about  2j  x 5;  indies)  size.  Tlie  scjia- 
Tatioii  of  tlie  lenses  is  well  within  the  limit;  the 
single  pictures  are  large  enough  to  yield  exceed- 
ingly pretty  contact-prints  uiion  paper;  enlarge- 
ments can  be  carrieil  up  to  8 x 10  inches  and 
higher,  color-transparencies  will  not  suffer  be- 
cause of  a prominent  screen  and  jiaper-sterco- 
grains  ean  be  easily  produced.  Besides,  most  of 
the  6 X 13  stereo-instruments  are  fitted  with  a 
“panoram-arrangement”  that  permits  the  use 
of  one  lens  in  the  center  of  the  whole  jilate.  Beau- 
tiful panel-pictures  or  pauorams  can  thus  be 
produced. 

Larger  sizes  than  the  above  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  scientist  who  desires  a relatively  large 
reproduction  of  the  original,  the  portraitist  and 
photographer  of  interiors  — in  fact,  by  all 
those  who  go  after  serious  results.  The  principal 
advantage  of  the  larger  sizes  is  the  small  scale  of 
enlargement  used  when  viewing,  the  lack  of 
necessity  to  cut  off  a considerable  j)ortion  of  the 
single  pictures  (a  fact  which  oftentimes  will 
make  itself  annoyingly  felt  to  the  user  of  small 
sizes)  and  the  admirable  adai)tability  of  the 
transparencies  or  pa])cr -prints  to  coloring,  as 
well  as  the  undisturbed  use  of  Autochrome  or 
other  screen-plates. 

The  instruments  used  for  stereosco])y  are  just 
as  simple  to  use  as  a oue-eyed  camera.  A great 
variety  of  styles  is  at  the  dis]josal  of  the  pro- 
spective stereoscoj)ist.  A reliable  stereo-camera 
must  fulfil  the  following  requirements:  Perfect 
parallelism  of  a rigid  lens-carrier  with  the  ground- 
glass  plane;  a shutter  working  in  exact  unison 
simultanef)usly  on  both  lenses;  simultaneous 
focusing  anil  i)ossibly  diaphragm-setting  device; 
lenses  of  relatively  short  foci,  to  ensure  great 
depth,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a reliable  leveling- 
device.  These  conditions  are  admirably  com])licd 
with  by  the  rigid  or  box-form  stereo-cameras  of 
square  or  Jiimelle  shape,  d'he  latter  form  of 
camera,  introduced  by  the  Trench  makers,  is 
the  best  possible,  as  it  j)crmits  easy  leveling,  d'hey 
are  obtainat)!e  in  all  sizes  uj)  to  !)  x 18  cm.  at 
prices  to  suit  all  {)Ockctbf)oks.  Here  we  sec  the 
Bichard  (ilypliosco[)c.  4.5  x 107  mm.,  with  single 
achromatic  lenses,  an  instrument  arranged  for 
taking  and,  l>y  removing  the  shutter  and  dia- 
phragm-carriers, for  ^■iewing  as  well;  price  about 
$'20  complete  with  case.  d’h(>  best  camera,  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  j)recision,  for  the 
smallest  size,  is  the  ^oigtlander  St('reflectoseo[)e 
with  two  F,  4 .5  Ilcliars  and  a third  lens  in  the 
center  casting  a reflecte<l  image  ui)on  a top 
focusing-screen  of  the  same  size  as  the  single 
stereo-picture.  An  excellent  Sectf)r  shutter,  a 
very  convenient  focusing-knob  and  exquisite 
finish  make  the  camera  one  of  leading  value 


among  its  fellows.  Other  instruments  of  like  i)re- 
cisi(jn  are:  The  Zeiss-Ica  Polyscopes,  in  rigid  or 
collapsible  form;  the  Ernemann  Stereo-Beflex 
cameras  with  focal-])lane  shutter  and  spring- 
raised  mirror;  the  Monobloc  (by  Boucher, 
Paris),  with  panoram-device  and  special  arrange- 
ment for  convenient  placing  of  yellow  light- 
filters  behind  the  lenses  (very  important  for 
Autochrome-photography  with  a rigid-form 
camera);  the  Nanna  camera  by  Suter  and 
Boreux,  in  Ifasle  (Switzerland);  the  Gaumont 
Stereo-Bloc  Notes,  rigid  or  collapsible,  and  many 
others  not  so  i^opular  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
but  of  equal  precision  (Lcchner  Stereo-Beflex; 
Goldmann  Mignon;  Zionscope;  Leroy  Sterco- 
Panoram  with  revolving  ]ranoram-arrangement, 
etc.,  etc.).  Lovers  of  the  folding-type  should  in- 
variably choose  the  best,  and  i>refer  instruments 
of  the  Goerz  Anschiitz  type,  with  a fourfohl  siij)- 
port  of  the  camera-front,  as  this  is  the  best 
guaranty  for  perfect  parallelism  and  rigidity: 
The  Goerz  Stereo  Vest-Pocket  Tenax;  Gaumont 
Stereo-Bloc  Notes;  Jforeux  Nanna;  Ica  Stereo- 
lette  (supported  at  the  I)ase  only,  and  constructed 
like  tlie  normal  “English  style”  folding  pocket- 
cameras,  still  very  rigid  and  absolutely  reliable). 
The  above,  with  few  excc])tious,  are  obtainable 
in  ()xl3  cm.  as  well,  with  panoram-arrangement. 
The  front-board  can  be  jnishcd  to  one  side  so 
that  one  of  the  two  stereo  lenses  is  brought  in 
the  center  of  the  instrument.  The  sterco-])artition 
is  simultaneously  removed,  or  it  can  be  removed 
by  hand  (Eruemaun  Stereo-Beflex  (i  x 13  cm.), 
thus  enabling  the  user  to  take  the  iiauoram  or 
liauel-jiictures  mentioned  in  a former  jiaragraiih. 

d'he  amateur  using  larger  sizes  will  have  to 
lay  even  more  stress  upon  the  jirecision  of  his  in- 
strument. hile  in  ordinary  stereoseojiy  a long 
extension  is  not  re(|uired.  if  will  ser\’c  the  si>e- 
cialist  and  scientist,  and  ma>’  come  in  handy 
with  cameras  having  a jianoram-arrangement. 
when  single  jiicturcs  are  taken.  Fur  stereo- 
])hotogra])hy,  a,  camera  need  not  have  any  more 
extension  than  is  necessary  to  take  |)ietnres 
about  one  yard  from  the  camera.  Here  it  must 
be  remcmliered  that  there  is  a “near"  limit  as 
well  as  a “distant”  one  — llu‘  nearer  the  sub- 
ject draws  to  the  camera,  the  greater  will  be  the 
difference  in  the  single  jiietures,  until  eaeli  lens 
will  produce  an  entirely  different  jiietnre  from  the 
other.  To  enable  one  to  reduce  the  “near 
limit  to  the  smallest  possible  figure,  the  Zeiss- 
Ica  Sten'o-Klapj)  Palnios  has  an  arrangement 
working  in  eonjnnetion  with  the  foensing-di'Viee 
which  scrvi's  to  deereasi'  the  sejiaration  of  lenses 
the  longer  th('  extension  gels,  until  thi*  two  lens- 
monnts  come  close  together.  4'his  arrangement 
costs  about  $3.5,  the  Stereii-Palmos  being  the  only 
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instrument  furnished  with  this  automatic  device. 
Tlie  size  of  this  camera  is  either  quarter-plate  or 
9 X cm.  It  is  equi])pcd  with  Tessars  and  a 
focal-plane  shutter,  and  will  take  either  stereos 
of  about  21  X 3j  inches  each,  or  the  full-size 
pictures  as  above.  The  complete  instrument  wall 
cost  about  $1().3  in  New  York.  Other  excellent 
instruments  for  large  stereo-sizes  are:  The  Goerz 
Anschiitz  Sterco-I’anoram  9 x 18,  9 x 14,  8 x 16 
cm.,  etc.:  the  Steinhei! 

Multo-Nettel  with 
three  Orthostigmats 
a7id  focal-plane  shutter; 
the  Suter  andGaumont 
Jnmclles  and  Stereo- 
Panoramic  Spidos; 

Mackenstein  Stereo 
P a n o r a m-J  n m e 1 1 e s ; 

Lechner  Stereo-Reflex 
9 X 18  cm.,  etc.  Stereo- 
Graflexes  and  Stereo- 
Gra])hics  .3  x 7 inches 
can  be  obtained  as  well, 
and  many  stereo-roll- 
film  cameras  of  Kodak 
style  are  ready  for  the 
amateur.  In  fact,  all  the 
principal  camera-man- 
ufacturers produce 
stereo-instruments.  It 
should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  ama- 
teur who  can  afford  to 
do  so  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  purchase  the 
very  best;  only  tlujse  to 
whom  the  bugbear  of 
])ricc  is  a serious  con- 
sideration should  resort 
to  the  various  lens- 
jirisms  and  trij^od  to]>- 
shifters  which  ])crmit 
the  making  of  sterco- 
])icturcs  with  a one- 
eyed  camera. 

As  soon  as  the  stereo- 
ajjparatus  has  been  pro- 
cured, the  process  will 
be  found  to  be  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  ])hotography  — selection  of 
sul)jcct  and  forgetting  your  soft-foens  craze,  as 
already  explained,  until  the  time  conies  when  the 
positive  is  to  be  made,  if  one  only  remembers 
that  a shar[)  negative  is  needeil  and  that  a hard 
negative  is  better  than  a soft  one.  Thus  we  see 
that  it  will  be  better  to  expose  for  the  lights  and 
not  for  the  shadows  in  most  cases,  especially  in 
contre  jour  effects.  The  phenomenon  of  “bright- 


ness” being  the  result  of  seeing  with  both  eyes, 
exceedingly  pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained, 
where  a one-eyed  camera  would  yield  but  poor 
results. 

The  positive  process  is  quite  simple.  As  a 
rule,  transparencies  or  diapositives  will  be  re- 
quired, on  account  of  their  suitability  for  coloring 
and  rendering  of  fine  detail.  Before  printing,  it 
must  be  considered  tliat  the  stereo-negative,  as 


it  presents  itself  after  develo]mient,  must  be 
reversed;  i.e.,  transposed.  The  two  single  pic- 
tures must  change  their  places,  otherwise  the 
right  eye  would  not  see  the  picture  taken  with 
the  right  lens,  and  vice  versa.  This  will  become 
evident  as  soon  as  one  tries  to  print.  Antochrome- 
jiictures  must  be  transposed  as  well,  as  they 
would  show  an  entirely  wrong  perspective  — ob- 
jects that  were  near  would  appear  far  away  and 
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Diagram  of  the  workings  of  a stereo-printing-frame,  showing  how  negative  and 
printing-plate  are  shifted. 


6 X 13  cm.  Stereo-Panoramic  Monohloc.  Two  Suter  aiiastigniats,  F/5,  82  mm. 
Picture  not  transposeil.  The  black  lines  show'  how'  it  should  be  trimmed;  separa- 
tion, inches. 


far  objects  near.  The  lens  that  casts  an  “upside- 
down  j)ictnre”  reverses  everything  else  as  well. 
{Vide  ferrotype-pictures.)  For  the  purpose  of 
transposing,  the  negative  can  be  cut  and  the 
single  pictures  changed,  or  one  has  to  use  special 
printing-frames  permitting  the  convenient  shift 
of  negative  and  printing-plate.  (Sketch  opposite.) 
A printing-frame  of  longer  dimensions  than  the 
printing-jdate  and  negative  is  j)rovided  with  an 


opening  in  the  center  equal  to  the  correct  size  of 
a single  jucture.  One  side  of  the  negative  is 
printed  upon  the  oj)posite  side  of  the  f)rinting- 
plate.  After  com[)lcting  this  side,  both  plates  arc 
shifted  as  shown  in  sketch,  and  the  other  halves 
are  brought  into  contact  and  j)rinte<l,  the  oyierator 
taking  care  to  give  exactly  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  obtain  perfectly  homogeneous  results.  The 
frames  are  so  constructed  that  a mere  shift  to 


the  limit  will  tu'ing  negative  and  transparency- 
plate  into  the  correct  ])osition.  This  arrange- 
ment obviates  all  guesswork.  It  is  a real  pity, 
however,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ol)taiu 
stereo-print iug-frames,  excejit  4.5  x 107  mm.,  in 
this  country.  IF  an  ordinary  j)rinting-franic  is 
used,  it  will  lie  better  to  cut  the  negatives.  If 
paper  prints  are  reciuired,  it  will  be  o])])ortuue 
to  print  the  negative  as  it  is,  and  the  pa))er  can 
conveniently  be  cut 
and  mounted  after  fix- 
ing, toinng  and  drying. 
In  the  fiidshed  stereo- 
gram care  must  be  ta- 
ken that  the  distance 
between  two  identical 
points  t)ii  the  single 
I)ietures  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  distanee 
( se])a  ra  t ion)  1 >et  wee  u 

the  two  lens-cerders 
on  the  camera.  Each 
picture  must  not  con- 
tain any  more  than  t he 
other  one;  thus  it  will 
be  understood  tliat  the 
smal  1-size  stereogra ms 
will  have  tt)  lie  trimmed 
consideral  )ly,  whereas 
the  largX'r  sizes  can  be 
transposed  without 
cutting  any  portion  to 
syieak  of.  (ienerall\',  it 
will  be  snllicient,  how- 
ever, to  adjust  the 
identical  yioiuts  to  the 
correct  distaiice,  inas- 
much as  cutting  olf 
])art  will  result,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In- 
stead of  printing- 
frame's,  one  can  use 
stereo-] irojectors  on  the 
princi|)le  of  an  eida.rg- 
ing-eainera  (tliree-])art 
camera),  with  h'Tises 
in  the  center,  the  neg- 
ative on  one  and  tlu' 
diai>ositive  ])late  at 
the  other  end.  d'hese  instruments  will  transjio.se 
the  pictures  automatically,  and  are  not  bound 
to  any  s])ecific  size.  (ICrnemann,  Steinheil, 
Lcchner,  (lohlmann,  lea,  etc.) 

The  finisheel  stereo-jiositive's  are  viewed  in 
stereoscojies.  The'se  are  instruments  that  con- 
sist of  two  achromatic  magnifying-lenses  mounted 
upon  a frame,  and  jicrmit  of  focusing  as  well  as 
changing  of  lens-distance  laterally.  A second 


Taken  with  Leehner  Stereo-Reflex,  9 x 18  cm.  Siiter  aplanats,  F,  (I,  1'^  cm. 
focus.  3 seconds’  exposure  at  F 10,  December,  2 p.m.  The  difference  in  singte  [)ic- 
tures  correctly  transposed  is  shown;  separation,  3-dg-  inches. 


Taken  with  Leehner  Normal  Stereoscopic  View’-( 'amera,  9x18  cm.  2 Siiter  a|)- 
lanats  at  full  opening,  F 8,  second,  bright  day.  This  jiictiire  will  be  very 
effective  in  a scereoscojie  when  correctly  transposed  and  trimmeil;  seiiaration,  3-3^2 
inches. 
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frame,  the  picture-carrier,  is  attached  to  the 
former  by  a rod,  or  the  wiiole  is  cased  in,  having 
tlie  appearance  of  a small  or  large  field-glass  or 
of  a little  cabinet,  if  the  stereoscope  is  arranged 
to  take  a great  number  of  stereograms.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  stereosco])e  is  to  unite  the  single  pic- 
tures into  a whole  single  view,  with  j)lastic  effect, 
as  has  already  been  explained.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a natural  perspective,  the  viewing-lenses 
should  have  the  same  focal  length  as  the  lenses 
on  the  sterco-camcra  that  served  to  take  the 
])icture.  A difference  of  an  inch  or  so  will  not 
impair  the  results  to  any  noticeable  extent.  Too 
long  a focus  on  the  stercoscoj)e  lenses  will  make 
the  subject  api)car  small  and  insignificant  and 
far  away;  too  short  foci  will  render  unduly  large 
views  drawn  close  to  the  eyes.  (The  correct 
focal  length  would  be  equal  to  the  camera- 
exteusiou  and  not,  as  many,  even  very  good, 
writers  contend,  such  as  to  place  the  view  at  an 
apparent  distance  of  some  23  yards,  the  normal 
distance  of  sharp  eyesight.)  The  separation  of 
the  stereoscopic  lenses  is  also  important:  it 

should  1)0  e(|ual  to  that  upon  the  stereo-camera. 

Good  stereoscopes  may  be  obtained  at  the 
better  oj)tical  stores.  The  best  and  most  con- 
v'enient  ones  are  those  made  by  the  Ica  com- 


pany, the  Taxiphotes,  by  Richard,  taking  either 
one  picture,  or  in  the  form  of  cabinets  serving  as  a 
storagc-flevice,  a single  turn  of  a lever  bringing 
a new  view  into  position.  After  the  series  has 
been  viewed,  a box  is  withdrawn  and  a new  one 
containing  a fresh  suj)ply  of  stereo-views  placed 
into  the  instrument.  (See  the  Stereodronies,  by 
Gaumont,  and  the  Goerz  I’rccision  Stereoscope 
for  transparencies  as  well  as  for  paper  stereo- 
grams, easily  taken  flown  and  permitting  the 
quick  exchange  of  lenses  for  different  focal 
lengths.)  A tine  stereoscope  is  somewhat  expen- 
sive, it  is  true,  but  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
room  where  it  is  kept,  a device  ever  ready  to 
entertain  the  owner  and  his  friends  — not  by 
showing  flat,  lifeless  projections  of  nature,  called 
pictures,  but  seemingly  containing  all  the 
places,  all  the  j)ersons  and  objects  worthy  to  be 
photograi)hed  in  natural  shape,  size  and  color. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  stereoscopy  will  at  last 
be  lifted  out  from  its  Cinderella  existence,  and 
receive  the  attention  ami  interest  it  so  justly 
deserves  as  oue  of  the  great  achievements  of 
human  genius.  So  far,  only  a small  number  of 
amateurs  is  enjoying  the  real  delight,  the  un- 
ef|ualcd  pleasure,  contained  in  the  wonderful  pas- 
time called  stereo.scopy. 
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How  to  Improve  One’s  Negatives 


ALBERT  J.  TREICHLER,  M.D. 


among  the  average  amateurs 
think  to  try  to  improve  their 
tives.  If  their  negatives  prove 
e correctly  exposed,  riglitly  de- 
Ded  and  artistic  in  composition, 
they  are  satisfied.  They  will  fill  up  pinholes  and 
seratches  with  opaque,  intensify  the  negative  if 
it  be  thin  and  reduce  it  if  too  dense.  Having 
done  this  they  stop,  believing  that  all  that  can 
be  done  has  been  accomplished.  They  know  that 
professional  jihotographers  always  retouch  and 
otherwise  improve  their  negatives.  They  also  be- 
lieve that  the  art  of  retouching  is  limited  to  por- 
trait-negatives. 

In  this  brief  paper  I shall  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  general  and  local  reduction  or  intensifi- 
cation by  chemical  means.  Nor  shall  I mention 
the  working-in  of  backgrounds  and  other  ac- 
cessories. These  methods  are  fairly  well  known 
and  are  fully  described  in  any  good  photographic 
manual.  I shall  rather  tell  of  the  mechanical 
means  so  seldom  described  in  text-books,  but 
to  be  found  scattered  in  photographic  periodicals, 
or  to  be  learned  by  those  that  practise  them. 

A critical  worker  will  very  seldom  be  satis- 
fied with  his  negative,  and  will  usually  find 
some  defects  and  imperfections  which  he  wishes 
to  correct.  These  defects  and  imjierfections  are 
varied,  such  as  markings  due  to  dust-particles, 
scratches  and  air-bells;  exaggeration  of  light  and 
shade;  contrasts  due  especially  to  underexposure 
or  false  lighting.  Then,  if  some  undesirable  ob- 
jects couhl  be  removed  or  made  less  consjncuous, 
the  negative  would  be  improved.  I mean  such 
objects  as  telegraph-poles,  lam})-j)osts,  an  ugly 
fence  or  sign,  branches  and  twigs  of  trees,  glaring 
portions  of  arclutectural  subjects,  etc.  Where 
is  the  photographer  who  has  not  wished  some  of 
these  things  eliminated  or  subdued  from  an 
otherwise  perfect  negative.^ 

Good  advice  is  tins;  d'ake  your  time  in  com- 
posing your  picture,  focus  it  for  the  effect  you 
wish  to  reproduce,  give  the  correct  exjiosure  and 
flevelop  for  the  degree  of  contrast  you  like  l)cst. 

hen  the  negative  is  dry,  make  a proof  and 
study  it  carefully  and  critically  for  imperfec- 
tions and  defects.  Then  tliitik  how  you  can 
eliminate  these  and  otherwise  im[)rove  your 
negative. 

If  some  parts  of  the  negative  are  too  thin,  or  a 
shadow  prints  too  dark,  you  will  find  that  some 
penciling  here  and  there  will  soften  the  part. 
This  you  will  do  on  the  film  side,  previously 


coated  with  retouching-fluid,  and  using  not  too 
hard  a pencil.  With  the  pencil  you  will  also  be 
able,  as  a rule,  to  remove  or  soften  the  unde- 
sirable objects  previously  mentioned.  If  the  re- 
sult is  still  unsatisfactory  to  you,  turn  the  nega- 
tive over  and  work  on  the  glass  side.  Coat  this 
with  matte  varnish  and  work  on  it  with  pow- 
dered crayon  and  stump,  or  with  a brush  dipped 
in  watercolor  and  gum  arabic.  The  most  suitable 
colors  for  this  kind  of  work  are  ivory-  and  lainj)- 
black,  sepia,  vermilion,  Venetian  red,  Indian  red, 
lake,  carmine  and  French  blue.  They  are  sold  in 
a moist  state  in  tubes  or  pans.  Aniline  and  other 
colors  recommended  for  coloring  photographs 
and  lantern-slides  are  not  so  suitable  for  this 
kind  of  work  as  the  moist  watercolors. 

Hinton,  the  great  English  pictorialist,  improved 
his  negatives  l).v  the  following  clever  method. 
Take  a piece  of  very  fine  tracing-paper,  or  paper 
mineral,  as  free  from  grain  as  jiossible,  wet  it 
with  water  and  stretch  it  smoothly  on  a blotter. 
Run  a little  mucilage  or  ])aste  along  the  borders 
of  the  negative  on  the  glass  siile.  Place  this  on 
the  wet  paper,  press  firmly  and  lay  on  edge  to 
dry.  The  paper  will  dry  in  a few  minutes  and  will 
adhere  to  the  glass  without  wrinkles.  Now  work 
on  the  paper  with  j)encil,  stunqi  and  crayon,  or 
brush  and  color,  to  add  density  where  the  nega- 
tive is  thin.  Should  you  wish  to  render  the  pa|)er 
more  transi)arent  in  some  jiarts.  ]>aiut  it  with 
Canada  l)alsam  dissoh’cd  in  iurpeutine,  one 
dram  to  the  ounce. 

For  local  reduction,  very  fine  pumice  ]iowder, 
emery  of  the  finest  grade  used  by  opticians  and 
jewelers  or  ground  cuttlefish-bone  and  resin 
mixed  in  ecpial  ]>arts  are  very  useful,  but  must 
be  handled  carefully.  Take  some  of  the  abrasive 
on  your  finger-tip  and  rul>  it  on  the  })art  to  be 
reduced  in  a circular  motion.  If  the  part  is  too 
small  for  this,  use  the  abrasive  on  the  ])oiut  of  a 
I)aper-stum]).  Or  you  can  use  in  the  same  way 
a rubber  iidc-eraser.  In  tins  way  you  will  render 
the  film  more  transparent,  thus  allowing  more 
light  to  j)ass  through  it  during  the  ])rinting- 
process. 

'riiere  are  many  other  ways  to  inq)rove  one’s 
negatives,  d'hey  can  be  found  scattered  in  ])ho- 
tographic  literature,  and  it  will  ]>ay  the  earnest 
Worker  to  study  and  practise  them.  By  ado]>ting 
these  methf)ds  many  negatives  will  be  saved 
from  the  rubbish  ])ile  and  will  aild  to  the  i>leasure 
of  the  phf)togra])hie  worker. 

The  Amerira)/  Amiiinl  of  Thofor/raphi/. 
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The  Autochrome  in  Bird-Photography 


DR.  FRANK  PENROSE 


THOUGH  I approach  this  question 
roin  the  point  of  view  of  the  nat- 
ralist,  I may  he  allowed  to  enter 
ito  a few  technical  details  with  re- 
ard  to  the  ai)imratus,  and  also  the 
question  of  gaining  approach  to  the  birds.  To 
take  the  latter  first,  there  are  three  ways,  as  I do 
not  doubt  otlier  lecturers  have  told  you,  of  get- 
ting l)irds  to  be  sitters.  Much  the  most  impor- 
tant way  is  to  approach  them  during  the  nesting- 
period,  and  those  who  have  studied  the  various 
illustrated  journals  will  have  observed  that,  in 
most  cases,  the  best  photographs  have  been  ob- 
tained with  the  birds  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
nests.  Another  way,  of  course,  is  by  feeding  the 
birds,  and  I shall  hope  to  show  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  the  results  of  that  method.  The  third 
means  of  access  is  stalking  the  birds,  in  which 
case,  however,  the  difficulties  are  very  great. 

In  using  color-platcs  one  is  manifestly  ham- 
pered by  their  slowness.  The  perfect  color-plate, 
when  it  arrives,  will  have  the  rapidity  of  an  S.S. 
Imperial,  on  which  exposures  can  be  obtained  up 
to  Ti's  second.  That  is  absolutely  impossible  uj) 
to  the  present,  so  far  as  I have  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  color-platcs.  I must  say  here  that 
my  experience  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Lumiere  Autochrome.  I have  tried  the  Paget 
plate,  and  have  not  succeeded;  but  that  is  my 
own  fault.  I have  also  tried  the  Dufay,  and  have 
not  succeeded;  again  I think  owing  to  my  own 
fault.  I have  never  attempted  the  Sanger- 
Shc])hcrd  process.  The  results  with  Lumiere 
I)latcs  have  been  generally  successful.  Mr.  J.  II. 
Gear  most  kindly  hypersensitized  one  or  two 
boxes  of  the  Lumiere  j)lates  for  me,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  every  ex})osurc  with  these  jjlates, 

I be  birds  ha])jjcncd  to  move  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  one  and  all  were  failures. 

d\)  a])j)roaeh  the  silting  bird,  the  method  I 
have  ado|)tcd  is  to  use  a hiding-tent,  some  5 ft. 
long  by  4 ft.  high,  with  a.  series  of  ventilation- 
holes  at  the  toj),  and  a series  of  j)eei)holes  lower 
down,  and  Ix'low  these  little  sleeves  through 
whieli  the  lens  can  be  projected.  The  whole  of 
the  canvas  is  stretched  tightly  over  canes,  and 
made  tense  and  tiiut,  in  order  that  no  part  of  it 
may  flap,  and  thus  disturb  the  bird.  It  is  best  to 
arrange  the  tent  approximately  in  position  in  the 
late  afternoon,  just  before  it  is  dark.  The  arrange- 
ment may  be  fixed  up  within  ten  yards  of  the  nest 
of  the  bird,  and  the  bird,  after  a good  deal  of 
hesitation,  will  become  accustomed  to  the  object 


by  the  time  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  settle  upon 
her  nest  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the 
j)hotographer,  with  one  or  two  companions,  goes 
to  the  spot,  and  places  the  tent  in  the  position 
most  favorable  for  photography,  always  remem- 
bering, of  course,  the  direction  of  the  light,  and 
if  possible  having  the  sun  behind  one  or  at  right 
angles.  This  direction  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  selecting  the  site  for  the  tent  over- 
night. 

The  photographer  takes  up  his  position  inside 
the  tent,  and  his  companions  walk  away.  By  the 
time  the  camera  has  been  leveled  and  fixed,  and 
all  is  ready,  the  neighl)oring  wild-life  will  be  re- 
suming its  normal  conditions.  The  tent  is  quite 
comfortable,  reasonably  spacious  so  as  to  prevent 
cramping,  and  contains  an  easy  seat,  so  that  the 
waiting  is  by  no  means  irksome.  Before  the  first 
hour  has  passed  an  exposure  will  probably  be 
mafle. 

The  longest  distance  from  the  nest  at  which  I 
have  had  any  success  is  18  ft.  The  distance  of 
the  tent  from  the  camera  depends,  of  course,  en- 
tirely upon  the  lens  one  is  using,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  lens  required  is  rather  restricted.  One 
wants  to  get  as  rapid  a lens  as  possible.  It  should 
work  at  not  less  than  F/8,  and  it  is  a great  ad- 
vantage to  have  one  more  rapid  than  that.  For 
bird-photographs  the  focal  length  may  range  be- 
tween (i  and  18  inches.  The  great  importance  of 
having  a lens  of  long  focal  length  is  that  the  bird 
need  no  longer  be  just  underneath  the  camera.  A 
bird  the  .size  of  a j)igcon  is  not  a very  big  object 
on  the  ])late  at  the  least  i)racticable  distance,  and 
therefore  a long  focal  length  is  a very  great  ad- 
vantage. The  lens  I have  personally  favored  is  a 
Zeiss  I’rotar,  of  18  inches,  working  at  F/6.3,  and 
I have  lately  used  a 17-ineh  Boss  Telecentric, 
which  promises  to  l)c  a very  good  lens  for  the 
[)urpose.  With  the  advantage  of  a fair  distance 
between  lens  and  Ihrd,  there  are  nevertheless  ce(r- 
tain  disadvantages,  the  most  pronounced  of 
which  is  the  narrowness  of  that  part  of  the  field 
of  view  which  is  in  critical  focus.  I have  got  over 
this  difficulty  by  slanting  back  the  camera  so  as 
to  bring  the  foreground  and  the  bird  in  the  middle, 
and  the  immediate  background  more  or  less  into 
focus.  I do  not  think  it  really  distorts  the  image 
sufficiently  to  do  any  serious  harm.  There,  again, 
one  is  practically  compelled  to  work  at  not  less 
than  F/8. 

I used  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera,  of  course 
on  a stand,  and  in  order  to  get  things  comfortable 
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it  is  convenient  to  have  a tilting  table.  The  top 
of  the  camera  is  double,  and  one  is  able  to  move 
the  upper  part  with  a hinge,  so  that  the  camera 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  just  the  right  position. 
The  very  best  possible  shutter  for  ordinary  work 
is  just  the  cap,  for  one  is  working  slowly.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  tent  the  use  of  the  cap  is  im- 
possible. If  the  hand  were  obtruded  outside  the 
tent  it  woidd  scare  the  bird.  I have  tried  various 
focal-plane  shutters,  but  all  of  them  were  too 
noisy.  The  all-important  thing  about  a shutter, 
in  addition  to  its  accuracy,  is  its  silence.  The  con- 
dition of  silence  is  a diflficult  one  to  ensure.  The 
birds  are  very  much  affected  at  first  by  noise. 
The  tent  itself  is  something  unusual  and  sus- 
picious, and  if  there  comes  from  it  the  sound  of 
clicking,  off  they  go.  The  Linhoff  shutter,  which 
has  a leather  brake,  can  be  made  absolutely  silent. 
The  Bourdon  shutter  simply  remains  open  as  long 
as  the  bulb  is  pressed.  Then  there  is  the  Dall- 
meyer  studio-shutter,  which  consists  simply  of 
one  or  two  flaps  which  go  cpiite  silently.  As  one  is 
not  dealing  with  rapid  exposures,  the  cjuestion  of 
rapidity  in  a shutter  does  not  matter.  The  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at  is  efficiency  and  silence. 

Another  consideration  on  the  question  of 
tackle  is  that  of  lightness.  Bird-photography  is  a 
case  in  which  one  has  to  go  to  one's  sitters,  and 
very  often  over  rough  country.  Some  of  my 
photographs  have  been  taken  on  the  tops  of  lulls 
some  3,000  feet  in  lieight.  For  others  it  has  been 
necessary  to  take  journeys  liy  Ijoat,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable, remembering  that  the  half-j)late  camera 
and  stand  are  essentials,  to  eliTuinate  or  make 
light  the  accessories  as  far  as  possible. 

I may  say  a few  words  on  the  c[uestion  of  ex- 
posure. The  exposure  for  the  Lumiere  plate  in 
best  summer  light  at  F/8  for  ordinary  land- 
scaj)e  is  given  as  1 second.  That  is  according  to 
the  instructions  which  were  originally  issued, 
but  the  plates  have  got  a little  faster  during  the 
last  two  years,  though  not  very  much.  In  the 
case  of  bird-photograi)hs,  one  is  working  within 


ten  feet  of  the  object,  and  very  often  not  in  the 
open,  but  in  the  shadow.  The  best  summer  light 
is  by  no  means  always  present.  The  nearness  to 
the  subject  brings  one  down  to  an  exposure  prac- 
tically, when  all  is  favorable,  of  somewhere  about 
4 seconds  at  F/8,  and  my  practical  experience  has 
been  that  exposures  vary  from  5 seconds  — I 
hardly  ever  get  any  exposures  as  quick  as  4 sec- 
onds— up  to  3 1 minutes,  and  even  longer. 
When  the  bird  is  comfortably  settled  on  her  nest, 
it  will  often  remain  quiet  for  a few  minutes,  more 
especially  if  it  is  a game-bird,  which  is  protec- 
tively colored;  but  all  birds  that  live  in  colonies, 
like  gulls  and  terns,  are  extremely  restless,  and 
anything  like  an  exposure  of  minutes  would  be 
impossible.  Only  exposures  of  at  most  J second 
are  likely  to  be  of  any  use  in  such  cases.  Little 
birds,  again,  are  extremely  difficult  on  account 
of  their  great  restlessness. 

One  practical  point  relates  to  the  intervening 
leaves  and  foliage  which  have  to  be  circumvented 
if  a color- view  of  the  nest  is  to  be  obtained.  Some 
workers  cut  a line  through  the  grass,  but  it  is 
much  better  to  carry  a packet  of  hairpins,  and 
peg  down  the  long  grass  so  that  the  view  is  un- 
interrupted. Then,  the  work  being  finished,  the 
hairpins  can  be  removed  at  a touch,  and  the  nest 
will  remain  inconspicuous,  as  it  would  not  do  if 
the  grass  were  cut. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  say  that,  if  one 
has  once  taken  up  this  line  of  work,  it  will  prove 
to  be  extraordinarily  fascinating.  It  is  really  a 
good  sport.  Many  whom  I am  addressing  have, 
no  doubt,  been  keen  fishermen  and  keen  shots.  So 
have  I,  but  I find  ]iovv  most  certainly  that  this  is 
far  more  interesting  from  the  natural  history 
point  of  view^  To  watch  the  wild  bird-life  for  two 
or  three  hours  is  more  intensely  exciting  than 
any  form  of  fishing,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  first  rush  of  the  salmon,  and  has  nothing 
to  equal  it  from  the  purely  sporting  point  of 
view, — Extracts  from  a paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  London. 


IF  THE  AITTIST  LIMITS  HIMSELF  TO  THE  TRANSCRIPTION  OF  A REALITY 
WHICH  IS  BEFORE  HIS  EYES,  IF  HE  IS  RESIGNED  TO  BE  A DECORATOR  OR 
AN  ENTERTAINEK,  HIS  WORKS  MAY  INTEREST  AMATEURS,  BUT  THEY  SHALL 
NEVER  EVOKE  A SYMPATHETIC  ECHO  IN  ANY  ARTIST'S  MIND.— FrneV  Chesneau 
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Outdoors  with  the  Kiddies 


CHARLES  J.  ADAMS 


all  the 
1 1 m o f 

late  n r 
otogra- 
tliere  is 

nothing  more  fascinating 
tlian  tlie  portrayal  of 
chihlhooil.  Every  home 
with  a chihl  in  it  should 
have  a camera  too.  It 
need  not  be  an  expensive 
one,  unless  the  camcrist 
intends  to  devote  his  ef- 
forts chiefly  to  indoor- 
portraiture.  Under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  it 
is  true,  admirable  results  can  often  be  obtained 
indoors  with  very  inexjjensive  equi])ment.  I?ut 
that,  as  Kipling  would  say,  is  another  story. 
The  beginner,  to  whom  alone  this  brief  article 
is  addressed,  will  find  difficulties  enough  con- 
fronting liim  in  his  endeavors  to  jiroduce  satis- 
factory pictures  of  the  little  folk  in  what  might 
be  called  their  natural  habitat,  the  bright  world 
of  outdoors. 

Surely  no  extended  argument  is  rc(|uircd  to 
[irove  that  the  common  practice  of  groujiing  chil- 
dren in  more  or  less  graceful  attitudes  on  the  lawn 
or  under  the  trees,  and  training  one's  camera 
on  them  with  the  jieremptory  demand  that  they 
keej)  perfex-tly  still,  is  seldom  jiroductive  of  per- 
manently gratifying  results.  However  it  may  be 
under  the  artificial  conditions  that  exist  beneath 
the  skylight  of  the  jirofessional  stuflio,  outdoors 
the  only  ])oses  that  can  be  counted  on  to  yield 
truly  interesting  jjicturcs  are  those  into  which 
tlie  chihl  falls  naturally  and  spontaneously, 
whether  resting  or  in  the  full  course  of  his  play. 

d’he  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  many  cani- 
erists  to  the  belief  that  the  highest  success  in 
this  field  is  ])(xssible  only  b^-  the  use  of  extremely 
rapid  lenses,  fitted  in  co.stly  cameras  of  the  re- 
flecting-mirror  type.  .Vt  fir.st  ghmee  it  might 
appear  tliat  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  ex- 
pensive aj)i)aratus  were  quite  unanswerable.  So 
distinguislied  an  authority  as  Mr.  II.  Claudy, 
whose  pictures  of  cljildren  are  womlerfully  suc- 
cessful, declares  that.  “It  should  be  fairly  ob- 
vious that  a reflecting-mirror  camera  is  par 
excelleyice  the  camera  for  use  in  making  j)ictnres 
of  children,  because  children  move  ra])idly,  in- 
variably assume  the  pose  you  most  rlesire  in  tlie 
place  you  are  not,  and  must  be  caught  tlien  or 


not  at  all;  and  because, 
in  addition  to  permitting 
you  to  get  a gliiujise  of 
the  composition  of  the 
jiicturc  as  a whole  in  the 
minimum  of  time,  the  use 
of  the  mirror  ensures  you , 
even  when  working  fast, 
a reasonably  shar|)  focus 
where  you  want  it.” 
Tliese.  and  others 
which  he  adds,  are 
weighty  arguments;  and 
those  w ho  can  afford  such 
apparatus  may  goto  work 
in  the  condortable  assur- 
ance that  they  are  eipiipped  to  do  anything  in 
this  particular  field  that  can  be  done.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  writer's  contention  that 
equally  admirable  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  simplest  of  cameras  and  the  least  exqiensive 
lens.  The  use  of  the  humbler  ccjuipmeut  requires, 
however,  that  one  adopt  a theory  of  work  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  underlies  the 
ojierations  of  those  who  aim  at  sjieed.  When  all 
has  been  said  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  speed- 
work  in  picturing  children  outdoors,  there  is 
fjuite  as  much  that  can  be  retorted,  and  with 
better  jihilosojihy,  the  writer  believes,  in  support 
of  deliberately  slow  exposures. 

d'o  begin  with,  let  it  be  understood  that  artistic 
and  therefore  ])ermanently  satisfying  results  can 
never  be  acconqilished  by  speed  alone.  Sjieed,  if 
it  be  speedy  enough,  can  sto]>  the  most  rajiid 
action;  and  there  its  jiractical  utility  ends.  But 
pictures  of  suspemleil  action,  so  to  speak,  how- 
ever they  ma\’  appeal  as  curiosities,  are  rarely 
jileasing.  If.  for  instance,  yon  are  trying  to  make 
a jiicture  of  a boy  in  the  act  of  throwing  a ball, 
you  may,  jx'rhaps,  be  able  to  catch  him  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  throw,  with  arm  half  extendcil. 
But  the  resulting  picture  will  not  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  so  full  a,  sense  of  violent 
action  as  vill  another  taken  in  that  instant's 
pause  when  the  arm  is  drawn  back  jirejiaratory  to 
the  forward  swing.  I’sychology  ]ilays  an  impor- 
tant. part  here,  ami,  although  he  was  probably 
unaware  of  so  much  as  the  name  fif  tlie  awe- 
conipclling  science,  Lessing  jicnned  a paragraph, 
years  ago,  in  liis  “Laokoiin,”  that  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated  in  this  connection.  He  said: 

“If  the  artist,  out  of  ever-varying  nature,  can 
only  make  use  of  a single  moment,  and  the 
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painter  especially  can  only  use  this  moment  from 
one  point  of  view,  whilst  their  works  are  in- 
tended to  stand  the  test  not  only  of  a passing 
glance,  but  of  long  and  repeated  contemplation, 
it  is  clear  that  this  moment,  ami  that  the  point 
from  which  this  moment  is  viewed,  cannot  be 
chosen  with  too  great  a regard  to  results.  Now 
that  only  is  a happy  choice  which  allows  the 
imagination  free  scope.  The  longer  we  gaze,  the 
more  must  our  imagination  add;  and  the  more 
our  imagination  adds,  the  more  we  must  believe 
we  see.  In  the  whole  course  of  an  emotion  there 
is  no  moment  which  possesses  this  advantage  so 
little  as  its  highest  stage.  There  is  nothing  be- 
yond this;  and  the  presentation  of  extremes  to 
the  eye  clips  the  wings  of  fancy,  prevents  her 
from  soaring  beyond  the  impression  of  the  senses, 
and  compels  her  to  occupy  herself  with  weaker 
images;  further  than  these  she  ventures  not,  but 
shrinks  from  the  visible  fulness  of  expression  as 
her  limit.” 

In  a later  paragraph  Lessing  adds;  “Further- 
more, this  single  moment  receives  through  art  an 
unchangeable  duration;  therefore  it  must  not 
express  anything  of  which  we  can  think  only  as 
transitory.  All  appearances,  to  whose  being, 
according  to  our  ideas,  it  is  essential  that  they 
suddenly  break  forth  and  as  suddenly  vanish, 
that  they  can  be  wliat  they  are  l)ut  for  a moment 
— all  such  appearances,  be  they  {)leasing  or  be 
they  horrible,  receive,  through  the  prolongation 
which  art  gives  them,  such  an  unnatural  charac- 
ter, that  at  every  repeated  glance  t he  impression 
they  make  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last 
fills  us  with  dislike  or  disgust  of  the  whole 
object.” 

It  follows,  then  — does  it  not.^  — that,  in  our 
efforts  to  make  pictures  of  children  at  their  j)lay. 
we  should  seek  our  oi)portunity  for  truly  pictorial 
results  in  the  less  violent  actions,  and,  liettcr 
still,  in  those  momentary  pauses  that  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
strenuoas  sports.  I’hiloso])hy  backs  us  uj)  in 
this  procedure,  and  a little  exi)erimenting  will 
furnish  empirical  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  i)ictures  taken  by  i\Ir.  f laudy 
and  others  with  speed-cameras  could  have  been 
obtained  just  as  well,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned, 
at  least,  with  an  ordinary  hand-camera  and  raj)id 
rectilinear  lens. 

Having  made  up  our  minds,  then,  that  the 
least  expensive  equipment  will  enable  us  to  work 
quite  as  fast  as  we  desire,  it  remains  to  consider 
the  best  method  to  be  employcfl  in  using  it.  The 
owner  of  a refleeting-mirror  camera  has  the  ad- 
vantage— if  it  be  truly  an  advantage  — of  be- 
ing at)le  to  follow  his  intended  victims  wherever 


they  may  go,  and,  while  his  strength  and  j)atience 
liold  out,  to  be  ready  to  snap  them  at  any  mo- 
ment. If  one  attemj)ts  the  same  procedure  with 
an  ordinary  hand-camera,  success  is  more  a 
matter  of  good  luck  than  of  skill  or  judgment. 
The  method  to  be  outlined  eoml)ines  the  advan- 
tage ot  convenience  which  attaches  to  the  artifi- 
cial and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  method  of 
posing  one’s  subjects  with  the  artistic  advan- 
tages to  be  found  in  snapping  them  unawares, 
when  they  have  .spontaneously  fallen  into  the 
pose  desired.  Such  limitations  as  it  may  at  first 
glance  appear  to  possess  will  be  found  by  trial 
to  be  more  in  seeming  than  in  reality.  A little 
patience  and  willingness  to  take  thought  before- 
hand will  enable  one  to  obtain  by  its  means  re- 
sidts  that,  in  the  writer's  hundtle  opinion,  are  on 
the  whole  superior  to  those  ol)tainable  by  any 
other  method. 

As  I plan  to  make  all  my  exjiosures  with  the 
“bulb,”  I habitually  use  a tripod.  It  will  at  once 
be  apparent  that.  exec])t  on  cloudy  days,  or  when 
working  late  in  the  afternoon,  I have  to  stop 
down  considerably  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
exposure. Incidentally  this  gives  greater  dc])th 
of  field,  which,  for  the  kind  of  work  under  con- 
sideration, is  no  little  advantage.  If  greater  diffu- 
sion is  desired  in  the  final  result,  the  precise 
amount  that  is  desired  can  easily  be  obtained  in 
enlarging. 

I set  u[)  my  camera  where  I want  it,  with 
due  regard  always  to  a suitable  background.  All 
that  is  then  nece.ssary  is  to  lure  the  children  into 
range  and  within  the  field  of  sati.sfaetorily  sharj) 
focus.  Patience,  and  j)erhaps  a little  craft,  are 
always  crowned  with  success.  It  then  remains 
to  wait  for  the  auspicious  moment  to  sf|iieeze  the 
bidb.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  ])ossibte 
to  set  the  diaphragm  so  that  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  second  will  be  the  correct  exposure.  Either 
of  these  is  easy  to  give  with  the  bull),  and, 
if  necessary,  I rarely  find  difficulty  in  seizing  a 
monu'nt  \\  hen  I could  give  as  much  as  one  second 
without  danger  of  movement.  At  least  nine- 
tenths  of  my  ex])osnres  result  in  negatives  that, 
so  far  as  evidenc('  of  movement  is  C’oneerned,  are 
satisfactory;  while,  with  resi)eet  to  other  essen- 
tials, I believe  my  pro|)orlion  of  .successful  i)ie- 
tnres  is  at  least  as  great  as  could  be  obtaineil  by 
means  of  a refleeting-mirror  camera  and  rai>id 
lens. 

As  the  j)roof  of  th(‘  i)u<hling  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  eating,  th('  writer  ventures  to  sub- 
mit a few  of  his  prints.  \ word  f>r  two  of  exj)lana- 
tory  anecdote  may  not  be  out  of  i)laee. 

One  .afternoon,  on  returning  home,  I fliseovered 
two  youthful  meud)crs  of  the  family  enjoying 
themselves  on  an  im|)rovis(>d  see-saw  in  the 


back  yartl.  The  idea  of  a ])ictiire  at  once  occurred 
to  me.  Tlie  place  the  cliildren  had  chosen  for 
their  play  was,  however,  iini)ossible  for  picture- 
purposes,  on  account  of  unsightly  objects  which 
would  necessarily  obtrude  themselves  in  the 
background.  I therefore  suggested  to  the  kiddies 
that,  if  they  woidd  remove  their  see-saw  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  I would  get  out  my  camera. 
They  were  ready  l>y  the  time  I was,  and,  a mo- 
ment or  two  after  the  interrupted  game  was  re- 
sumed, had  entirely  forgotten  the  presence  of  the 
black  bo.x  on  stilts.  In  fact,  it  is  my  experience 
that  they  will  forget  the  camera  much  more 
quickly  when  it  is  stationary  than  when  one 
carries  it  around  in  his  hands.  I stood  besi<le  it, 
bull)  in  hand,  and.  after  a brief  period  of  waiting, 
the  moment  1 had  counted  on  arrived.  The  boy, 
in  a sj)irit  of  mischief,  failed  to  respond  with  the 
necessary  kick  of  the  legs  when  his  end  of  the 
teeter  touched  the  ground,  and  his  sister  was  left 
high  in  the  air,  half-frightcimd,  half-pleased, 
awaiting  his  royal  will  to  let  her  down  again. 
The  situation  lasted  but  a moment,  l)ut  it  was 
long  enough  to  enable  me  to  obtain  a fully  timed 
negative,  although  I had  stopped  down  to  U.  S. 
d'S,  and  was  using  a three-time  color-.screen. 

The  picture  of  the  chess  game  was  made  late 
one  afternoon,  when  the  children  kne*w,  if  they 
had  stopi)cel  to  think  of  it,  that  the  camera  was 
pointed  at  them,  but  were  making  no  attcmi)t  to 
kee'p  still.  It  is  evident  from  the  picture  that 
l)oth  of  them  are  wholly  intent  u])on  the  game, 
d'he  moment  chosen  for  the  exj)osure  was  when 
the  boy  was  on  the  point  of  lifting  a i)iece,  but 
hesitated  at  the  critical  instant,  in  doubt  which 
of  two  moves  to  make.  I could  have  expo.sed  that 
l)late  for  three  seconds  if  it  had  been  necessary. 


The  scene  by  the  brook  illustrates  a slight 
variation  in  method.  I had  pretended  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  view  without  figures,  and  then, 
when  the  children  thought  the  work  was  done, 
called  their  attention  to  some  water-skaters  near 
the  shore.  Their  interest  in  watching  the  ma- 
noeuvers  of  the  curious  little  wrigglers  afforded 
oj)portunity  for  me  to  make  three  separate  expo- 
sures, each  of  which  was  entirely  successful. 

The  child  lying  in  the  grass  was  looking 
straight  at  me  as  I sat  beside  the  camera.  Her 
thoughts,  however,  were  not  on  the  picture- 
making, tor  I was  telling  her  what  she  seemed 
to  consider  a most  thrilling  story,  although  I am 
afraid  it  would  not  take  a pri^e  in  any  fiction 
contest.  However,  it  served  its  purpose  to  perfec- 
tion. The  pictures  of  the  infant  toper,  of  the  game 
of  mumblety-peg,  and  of  the  sisters  reading  will, 
j)crhaps,  tell  their  own  story  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  render  comment  superfluous. 

With  all  their  artistic  impc^rfections,  these  pic- 
tures serve  to  illustrate  a methoel  which  the  writer 
has  u.sed  with  uniform  success,  not  only  with  his 
own  children,  but  with  many  others  less  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  a camera  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  manage.  This  method  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows.  It  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  re- 
flecting-mirror  enthusiast.  Instead  of  going  after 
the  children,  I induce  them  to  come  to  me.  I 
deliberately  place  them  in  front  of  the  camera,  or 
j)ersnade  them  to  ])lace  themselves  there,  and 
then  I sec  to  it  that  they  become  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  some  affair  of  their  own  that  they  forget 
all  about  me  and  my  business  with  them.  If  I 
can't  succeed  when  I have  accomplished  this, 
assuredly  the  fault  is  with  me,  not  with  the 
method. 
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With  a Camera  in  Insect-Land 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


study  of  insect-life  with  a cam- 
, whether  practised  as  a jilioto- 
phic  liobby  or  as  a scientific 
dy,  will  be  found  to  be  <an  al)- 
Ijingly  interesting  j)astiinc.  'riiere 
is  always  something  fresli  to  lie  learned,  some 
new  aspect  of  the  subject  to  be  investigated,  and 
the  study  cannot  fail  to  interest  him  who  is  at 
all  interested  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Insects  are  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all 
animals,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  jiractically  all 
parts  of  the  habitalile  worhl,  from  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  Equator,  in  dank  tropical 
swamps,  on  burning  desert  sands,  in  deep  under- 
ground caves,  on  lofty  mountain  jieaks  far  above 
the  snow-line.  Go  where  you  will  you  will  find 
some  form  of  insect-life,  so  that  subject-matter 
for  the  camera  is  never  lacking.  ^ our  own  back 
yard  will  keep  you  busy  for  weeks,  while  a city 
park,  or  a neighboring  marsh  or  woodland,  will 
furnish  material  for  a season's  work. 

do  many  it  may  seem  like  a waste  of  time  to 
spenrl  one's  hours  in  jihotographing  creatures 
which  so  f)ften  jirove  a nuisance,  if  not  a direct 
menace;  but  once  become  interested  in  this 
branch  of  jihotography  and  yc)ii  will  find  that 
yonr  time  is  well  sjient.  Considered  purely  as  a 
photograijhic  hobby  it  is  full  of  delight.  Many 
little  difficulties  arise  from  flay  to  day,  ami  these 
must  be  solved  before  suitable  inctures  can  be 
profluccfl,  a fact  which  only  makes  the  final  jiic- 
ture  the  more  valuable  to  him  who  has  profhiced 
it.  Besifles  that,  it  flevelojis  in  us  the  [)owcr  of 
observation;  it  teaches  us  tf>  use  our  eyes  and 


ears  and  to  be  keenly  alive  to  all  that  surrounds 
us,  and  we  cannot  overestimate  the  importance 
of  this.  The  greatest  value  of  insect-photog- 
raphy, however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  j>ri- 
marily  a scientific  study,  and  should  be  pursued 
as  such.  Your  city  library  undoubtedly  contains 
many  excellent  text-books  on  entomology,  and 
these  should  be  cousultcfl  after  a day’s  hunt. 
You  will  lie  surjirised  to  learn  how  vast  the  sub- 
ject is.  Eor  instance,  about  three'  hundred  vari- 
eties of  crane-flies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ihiited 
States,  while  of  liectles,  alone,  we  have  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  varieties. 

In  the  following  jiages  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  some  of  our  most  common  insects,  and 
wc  see  them  as  they  apiiear  to  the  keen-eyed 
camera,  or.  if  yon  will,  as  they  ap])ear  to  each 
other.  It  will  ])erhaps  come  as  a sur]>rise  to  many 
to  learn  that  in  our  own  liack  yards  lurk  such 
awful  monsters.  There  is  somcihing  fascinating 
in  the  very  nnfamiliarity  of  these  furred,  hairy, 
bfaikeil  and  armored  creatures.  Besifles  these 
little-big  immsters  the  Siegfriefl  ilragon,  that 
masterpiece  f>f  uhcanny  stagecraft,  bectmies  tame 
in  cfimparison. 

Y hat  Cffuld  be  iuf)re  terrifying,  ff>r  instance, 
than  a siiifler  fifun  a fly's  |)oint  of  \ iew.  Its  flaws 
of  jifflishf'd  chitin,  shar])  as  the  ])f)int  of  a needle, 
its  battery  f)f  eyes  of  tlifferent  size,  its  hairy  skin 
Cfivercfl  with  Imllow  sensitive  bristles,  must 
strike  terror  to  the  fly.  .\nd  small  wfunler,  ff>r 
the  spifler  is  the  embodiment  f)f  ferocity.  Some 
fif  them  hunt  their  jirey,  jumping  iiiifin  it  like  a 
miniature  tiger;  but  the  majority  form  webs  of 
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silken  threads,  wliicli  coniniunicate  witli  a lair 
where  the  spider  can  recognize  the  slightest  vibra- 
tion of  the  web,  and  whence  it  can  rush  out  to 
further  entangle  its  prey. 

According  to  Huxley  the  spider  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  a unique  law  which  declares  that  the 
female  shall  be  in  all  things  stronger  and  wiser 
than  the  male.  Nowhere  else  in  nature  is  there 
such  an  astounding  sex-relation,  for  it  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  male  spider  to  escape  being 
devoured  by  the  female  which  he  is  about  to 
woo.  The  latter  watches  his  timid  hesitating  ap- 
proach, immoval)le  as  a sphinx;  then  there  is  a 
sudden  rush,  a brief  struggle  — and  an  ogress 
drops  aside  the  body  of  a gallant  knight,  sucked 
dry.  Two,  three,  half  a dozen  other  suitors  may 
meet  a similar  fate  before  one  succecfls  in  sooth- 
ing her. 

Crane-flies  are  interesting  subjects  for  the 
camerist.  These  insects  are  often  taken  for  big 
mosfiiiitoes,  l)ut  they  differ  entirely  in  habits  and 
do  not  bite,  d'heir  power  of  flight  is  not  well  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  therefore  an  easy  matter  to 
catch  them.  However,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  capturing  them,  because  their  logs  are 
so  feebly  attached  to  the  body  that  they  are 
easily  broken  off.  Their  ability  to  walk  is  very 
poor,  for  they  use  their  long  legs  awkwardly,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  way.  This  has  suggested  the 
rhyme: 

“ My  six  long  legs,  all  here  and  there. 

Oppress  niy  bosom  with  despair.” 

Why  the  crane-fly  should  be  provided  with 
such  stilt-like  legs  is  a i)uzzle;  and  yet,  from  what 
wc  know  of  the  laws  of  dcvelo])mcnt,  we  arc  led 
to  believe  that  they  serve  some  imi)ortant  func- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  insect.  It  woidd  seem  that 
their  length  bears  some  relation  to  the  great 
length  of  the  abdomen,  and  enables  the  insect 
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better  to  deposit  her  eggs  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  for  when  the  female  is  about  to  lay 
her  eggs  she  stands  nearly  upright  on  her  long 
legs,  thus  enabling  her  to  thrust  her  ovipositor 
straight  into  the  ground. 

The  harvestmen,  sometimes  known  as  daddy- 
long-legs,  are  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  alarm  when  they  come  sprawl- 
ing up  one’s  neck.  They  feed  on  small  insects, 
such  as  plant-lice,  and  they  are  said  to  pounce 
upon  these  as  does  a cat  upon  a mouse,  and  to 
seize  them  with  their  palpi  as  if  wdth  hands. 
They  are  said  to  devour  their  prey,  chewdng  and 
.swallowing  it  instead  of  merely  sucking  out  the 
blood,  as  do  the  spiders.  It  is  a common  practice 
with  children  to  catch  these  creatures  and  to 
say  to  them,  ‘‘Daddy-long-legs,  tell  me  wdiere 
the  cows  are,  or  I 'll  kill  you.”  As  the  poor 
frightened  animal  points  its  legs  in  all  directions, 
it  usually  earns  its  freedom,  but  often  at  the  price 
of  a leg  or  two.  However,  this  does  not  discon- 
cert the  animal  in  the  least. 

Harvestmen  are  easy  to  find  and  not  difficult 
to  j)hotograi)h.  Their  legs  are  so  unusually  long 
that  it  is  better  not  to  include  them  in  their  en- 
tirety in  a picture.  They  are  feebly  attached, 
and  one  must  therefore  handle  the  creature  with 
care. 

Moths  and  butterflies  are  among  our  most  in- 
teresting insects.  The  “prominent  moth,”  pic- 
tured elsewdiere  in  these  pages,  is  a typical  speci- 
men of  the  former.  With  its  shaggy  head  and 
long  “horns  ’ it  reminds  one  of  a Texas  steer. 
Strange  to  say,  this  creature  is  not  covered  with 
hair  at  all,  but  with  tiny  scales,  and  so  minute 
are  these  that  when  the  animal  is  being  handled 
they  come  off  in  the  form  of  a fine  dust.  If  you 
examine  a moth  with  a microscope  you  will  find 
that  these  scales  arc  arranged  with  a certain 
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regularity;  in  the  higher  butterflies  they  lie  in 
rows  as  regular  as  the  shingles  on  a roof.  The  use 
of  these  scales  on  the  wings  is  to  strengthen  them, 
while  on  the  body  they  serve  as  a protection,  be- 
ing a sort  of  armor.  They  also  serve  another 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  ornamentation;  the 
beautiful  color  of  some  of  these  insects  being  due 
entirely  to  the  scales.  Moths  and  butterflies 
subsist  entirely  upon  liquid  food,  and  the  head 
is  provided  with  a long  sucking-tube,  with  which 
the  insect  sucks  nectar  from  flowers,  much  as  a 
lad  sucks  soda-water  through  a straw. 

Another  interesting  creature  of  the  back  yard 
is  the  common  locust  or  grasshopper.  He  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  of 
the  central  states  he  has  become  a periodic 
menace  and  has  driven  more  than  one  farmer 
into  bankruptcy.  At  times  he  appears  in  swarms 
of  countless  numbers,  darkening  the  sky  like  a 
cloud  and  devouring  every  blade  of  vegetation, 
leaving  desolation  and  ruin  behind  him.  In 
Russia  these  insects  once  appeared  in  such 
numbers  that  they  formed  a wall  four  hundred 
miles  long  and  two  feet  high.  I'hey  threatened  a 
fandne,  and  thousands  of  soldiers,  armed  with 
shovels,  were  sent  out  to  destroy  them.  In  the 
year  1478  thirty  thousand  persons  starved  to 
death  in  Russia,  the  result  of  their  raids.  Strange 
to  say,  man  has  found  some  use  for  this  trouble- 
■some  pest.  In  Texas,  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
where  locusts  arc  most  abundant,  the  farmers 
capture  them  wholesale,  and  then  dry  them  in 
the  sun  and  use  them  as  chicken-feed.  In  Arabia 
they  are  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  They  are 
first  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  ground 
up  and  baked  into  bread,  or  fried  in  oil  as  a deli- 
cacy. The  strange  custom  of  using  these  insects 
as  food  originated  in  biblical  times,  for  we  read 
of  John  the  Baptist;  “and  his  meat  was  locust 
and  wild  honey."’  The  locust  of  tlie  Bible  was  a 


larger  species  than  we  find  in  this  country,  being 
about  two  and  one-half  indies  in  length. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  insects  jiicturcd  in 
these  pages  are  strikingly  odd,  differing  to  a 
marked  degree  from  the  illustrations  found  in 
most  text-books.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
size  of  the  pictures  as  to  the  fact  that  the  insects 
have  been  photographed  from  their  own  level. 
\Yhy  entomologists  should  insist  on  always  pho- 
tographing their  specimens  from  above  is  a 
puzzle.  We  would  never  think  of  always  looking 
at  a man  from  above,  and,  surely,  these  tiny 
creatures  have  an  equal  right  to  be  viewed  from 
their  own  level. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  insect-life  with  the 
camera  obviouslj^  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
capture  the  insects  and  prepare  them  for  the 
camera.  Insects  that  crawl  can  usually  be  caught 
by  simply  inverting  a wine-glass  over  them, 
whereas  those  which  fly  ma,y  have  to  lie  caught 
with  a hand-net,  similar  to  those  used  by  stu- 
dents of  zoology.  However,  on  damp  days  the 
winged  insects  may  often  be  caught  with  the 
bare  hands. 

I must  hasten  to  add  that  I always  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  handling  insects  with  the  bare 
hands,  because  many,  on  being  caught,  emit 
vile-smelling  fluids,  the  odor  of  which  even  soap 
and  warm  water  will  not  entirely  remove.  An 
insect  of  this  sort  is  the  .so-called  “stink-bug,"’ 
familiar  to  many  a lad  who  has  eaten  berries  from 
file  bush.  There  is  another  reason,  as  the  reader 
may  guess,  why  insects  should  not  be  handled 
with  the  bare  hands.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
seething  mass  of  red-hot  vengeance  that  can  jiour 
out  of  a hornet’s  nest  nee-ds  no  further  explana- 
tion. 

When  catehing  insects  it  is  not  safe  to  ])lace 
too  many  in  the  same  receptacle,  as  they  are  apt 
to  attack  each  other.  I have  even  seen  insects 
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attack  members  of  their  own  kind.  For  instance, 
when  I found  my  first  termitary  I witnessed  a 
battle  royal  between  a winged  termite,  two 
“w’orkcrs”  and  a “soldier.”  I had  placed  them 
all  in  a wine-glass,  and  no  sooner  had  the  soldier 
discovered  the  others  than  he  began  to  attack 
them.  The  sole  duty  of  the  termite  soldier  is  to 
fight,  and  nature  has  i)rovided  him  for  this  pur- 
pose with  an  enormous  head  and  powerful  man- 
(lil)les.  With  these  weapons  he  will  attack  in- 
sects many  times  his  own  size,  snapping  his  jaws 
with  fury,  and  betting-chances  are  all  in  his 
favor.  In  less  than  a minute  after  the  four  ter- 
mites had  been  placed  in  the  glass  all  save  the 
soldier  w^ere  dead.  So  vicious  had  been  the  attack 
that  the  wdnged  termite  was  ground  almost  to  a 
pulp,  while  one  of  the  workers  had  been  cut  in 
two. 

As  a ruie  insects  must  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  ether  before  they  can  be  photo- 
graphed successfully.  To  administer  this,  first 
invert  the  wine-glass  over  the  insect,  then  place 
a drop  of  ether  on  a small  tuft  of  cotton  and  slip 
it  under  the  glass.  Now’  watch  the  insect  closely 
and  try  to  stop  just  short  of  total  relaxation. 
Too  much  ether  will  kill  the  insect,  and  when  this 
hap])ens  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  with  it,  be- 
cause the  legs  may  either  be  too  limp  to  su]jport 
it,  or  tliey  maj'  be  extended  and  unyielding.  If 
possible,  administer  just  enough  ether  to  keep 
the  insect  asleep  while  the  exposure  is  being 
maile;  no  more,  no  less.  I'his  is  a delicate  oper- 
ation, and  experience  is  the  only  guide.  I have 
seen  some  insects  fall  aslec]i  in  a few  seconds, 
whereas  others  required  as  many  minutes.  In 
one  instance  I was  entirely  unsuccessful;  I wished 
to  ph(jtograph  the  larva  of  a certain  beetle,  and 
although  I kept  it  under  the  influence  of  ether  for 
over  an  hour  it  would  not  fall  asleep.  Needless 
to  say,  each  insect  should  be  anesthetized  imme- 
diately before  the  ])icture  is  taken. 

In  rare  cases  one  will  meet  with  insects  that 
do  not  have  to  be  anesthetized.  I have  seen 
moths  that  would  remain  immoval)le  for  hours. 
My  '‘iji-omiiient  moth”  was  such  a.  one.  Ci-ane- 
(lies  will  often  do  the  same,  and  I re'call  that  at 
one  time  a common  garden-s])ider  tliat  had  been 
])laeeil  before  the  camera  became  angered,  as- 
sunu'd  a warlike  attitude  — frcnit  legs  raised  as 
though  to  ward  oft'  a blow  — and  remained  in 
that  jjosture  for  fully  five  minutes. 

In  arranging  insects  it  is  useless  to  try  to  hanille 
them  with  the  fingers.  A couple  of  pins,  inserted 
in  slender  wooden  hfindles,  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  insects  will  not  so  readily 
adhere  to  these. 

So  many  little  things  must  l>c  kept  in  mind  in 
insect-photography  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  all 


about  composition,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a pleasing  arrangement  is  just  as  essential 
here  as  in  other  branches  of  photography.  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  stand  the  insect  on  its  legs 
and  then  to  make  the  exposure;  but  it  must  be 
poseil  quite  as  carefully  as  a larger  subject. 
Alany  insects  have  long  awkward  legs,  and  it  re- 
(luires  no  little  skill  and  taste  to  arrange  these 
gracefully.  If  they  are  unusually  long  this  may 
be  impossible.  The  legs  should,  of  course,  be 
arranged  in  as  lifelike  a manner  as  possible. 

Now’  a word  about  backgrounds.  They  should 
be  of  the  simplest  kind.  I have  found  that  most 
insects  apjiear  to  best  advantage  against  a white 
background,  whereas  in  rare  cases  a black  ground 
gives  a better  effect.  For  the  former  I use  a 
sheet  of  smooth  white  paper,  laid  fiat  on  a chair 
and  slightly  turned  uj)  behind.  By  turning  the 
paper  up  it  will  reflect  light  on  the  insect  and 
thereby  reduce  the  otherwise  harsh  shadows. 
My  dark  backgrounds  consist  of  a sheet  of  black 
paper,  such  as  comes  around  photographic  plates. 
This  produces  a most  interesting  effect;  the  grain 
of  the  paper  shows  up  strongly,  with  the  result 
that  the  insect  appears  to  be  standing  on  a bit 
of  black  soil. 

As  regards  equipment,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a 
camera  with  a long  bellow’s-extension  and  a good 
lens.  For  all  my  w ork  I use  an  imported  pocket- 
camera  know  n as  the  Ica  Ideal.  It  takes  pictures 

X ft  5 inches,  and  is  provided  with  an  anastig- 
inat  lens,  F/C.8.  The  particular  model  wdiich  I 
use  has  a bcllows-extension  of  8^  inches,  making 
it  possible  to  get  within  four  inches  of  an  object, 
'riiis  is  an  unusually  long  extension  for  so  small 
a camera,  but  every  inch  of  it  is  needed,  for  w'ith 
a shorter  Irellows  this  class  of  work  would  be  out 
of  the  question. 

Focusing  is  never  done  with  the  bellows  them- 
selves. These  are  always  fully  extended,  and  the 
proper  focus  is  obtained  by  moving  the  entire 
camera  back  and  forth  or  by  moving  the  chair 
on  which  the  insect  is  placed. 

Sharp  definition  is  essential  in  tliis  class  of 
work,  because  tlie  interest  of  the  jricture  flepcnds 
almost  entirely  upon  detail.  Now,  those  who  are 
familiar  with  oj)tics  know’  that  tlie  nearer  we 
approach  an  object  with  a photographic  lens  the 
more  difticult  it  is  to  keep  every  ])art  of  the  pic- 
ture in  focus.  Ajjproach  to  w ithin  four  inches  of 
an  object  and  the  difticnity  becomes  still  greater, 
d'o  overcome  this  the  smallest  stop  with  w’hich 
the  camera  is  provided  must  be  used,  for  as  w’e 
reduce  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  the  definition 
increases.  I always  sto])  down  to  F/t5(i. 

A slow,  fine-grained,  orthoehromatic  plate 
should  l)e  used:  slow,  to  give  sufficient  contrast; 
fine-grained,  because  it  will  have  to  be  enlarged 
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to  an  unusual  degree;  orthochroniatic,  because 
many  insects  are  lirilliantly  colored  and  the 
proper  color-values  must  be  retained  in  the  fin- 
ished picture.  i\Iy  favorite  plate  is  Hammer's 
Slow  Orthochroniatic.  It  has  an  exceptionally 
fine  grain,  aiifl  seems  to  have  just  the  right 
qualities  to  produce  clean,  clear,  brilliant  nega- 
tives that  will  stand  almost  any  degree  of  en- 
larging. There  arc  undoubtedly  many  other 
makes  of  plates  on  the  market  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  lirand  that  I 
recommend;  but  it  so  hajiiiens  that  I began  to 
use  Hammer's  plates,  and  I have  found  no  reason 
for  making  a change.  Films,  whether  roll  or 
pack,  are  useless  for  this  class  of  work.  The  grain 
is  too  ajijiarent,  the  contrast  and  brilliancy  in- 
sufficient. I do  not  say  this  because  I wish  to 
deprecate  films;  for  nearly  all  other  juirposes 
they  are  excellent,  and  some  of  my  best  pictures 
have  been  made  with  films. 

In  order  to  save  both  time  and  money,  I usually 
make  two  exposures  (getting  two  insects)  on 
each  plate.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
do  likewise  I shall  explain  the  modus  operandi. 
Before  inserting  my  ])lateholder  I place  in  the 
back  of  the  camera  a piece  of  black  jiaper,  of 
such  a size  and  shape  that  it  will  shield  the 
lower  half  of  the  jdate.  Focusing  is  then  done 
on  that  part  of  the  ground-glass  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  upper  half  of  the  plate,  the  jdate- 
holder  is  inserted  and  the  exposure  is  made  — 
insect  No.  1.  I next  remove  the  I)lack  ])aper, 
and  liaviiig  focused  on  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
ground-glass,  I again  insert  my  plateholder,  pull 
the  slide  out  half  way  and  make  my  second 
exposure  — insect  No.  2.  Needless  to  say,  the 
slide  itself  serves  as  a protection  for  tlic  upper 
part  of  the  plate. 

The  time  of  exjjosure  naturally  varies.  I 
always  do  my  work  V)v  a north  window,  and  I 


prefer  to  make  the  exposure  when  the  sun  is 
briglit,  although  I never  photograph  in  direct 
sunlight.  The  average  time  of  e.xposure  is  Ij 
minutes,  with  the  camera  about  three  feet  from 
the  window. 

I develop  by  the  tank-method,  as  this  seems  to 
give  me  brilliant  negatives  free  of  a trace  of  fog. 
I use  jryro  developer  at  6.5  degrees  ami  develop 
for  2o  minutes.  My  formula  for  a 40-ounce 


tank  is  as  follows: 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  ....97  grains 
Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  . . .34  grains 

Pyro 22  grains 

Water 40  ounces 


If  the  ])lates  are  not  al>solutely  clear  I add 
10  drops  of  a 10-pcrcent  solution  of  ]rotassiuni 
bromide. 

The  success  of  the  final  picture  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  ujkui  a suitable  ]>aper.  I have 
tried  numerous  kinds,  and  find  that  the  new 
Enlarging  Cyko  pleases  me  best,  d'his  paper  gives 
rich  blacks  and  clean  higldights,  whereas  bro- 
mide jiapcrs  give  grayish  blacks.  The  Cyko 
paj)er  has  ]>lenty  of  latitude,  and  can  l)e  forced 
not  a little  in  the  developer  without  causing  the 
print  to  fog. 

All  art,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  contain  the 
element  of  surprise.  The  element  of  surjirise  may 
consist  of  any  imexj)ccted  incident,  even  so  slight 
as  the  sudden  change  in  direction  of  a line. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  picture  which 
would  not  be  expeett’d  from  the  rest  of  it,  thus 
affording  the  spectator  a slight  shock.  If  the 
shock  is  too  great  the  result  will  be  unpleasant, 
but  without  any  it  will  be  merely  ])retty,  and  such 
pictures  have  no  lasting  value. — P.\ul  Lewis 
.Vnderson,  in  Pictoriid  Landsca pc-Pholoijraphii . 
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Duplicating  Negatives 


REV.  A.  E.  MURRAY 


Y photographer  suffers  now  and 
from  the  accidental  destrnc- 
of  a favorite  negative.  Either 
■ts  scratched,  or  splashed  by  a 
droi)s  of  hypo-solntion,  and  so 
mined;  or  perhaps,  on  account  of  damj)  weather, 
it  becomes  stained  from  P.O.P.;  or,  if  a glass 
plate,  it  slips  out  of  the  hand  onto  the  floor  and 
is  l)r(jken  to  pieces.  On  one  occasion  the  writer 
remembers  seeing  a celhdoid  film,  caught  by  the 
draught  from  a suddenly  opened  door,  glide 
gracefully  into  the  fire,  which  was  eight  or  ten 
feet  away.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  instantly  de- 
stroyed, and  there  was  never  a chance  of  saving  it. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  it  is  almost  always 
the  best  negatives  that  suffer  in  this  way;  but 
this  is  easily  exi)lained  by  the  fact  tliat  it  is  the 
good  ones  that  are  constantly  being  used,  whilst 
the  poorer  ones  are  left  safely  jjacked  away  in 
their  boxes. 

Reasons  for  Duplication 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  advisable  to 
duplicate  any  negatives  upon  which  much  value 
is  placed.  The  first  reason  is  simi)ly  that  we  may 
not  incur  serious  loss  if  the  original  negativ’e 
should  become  destroyed.  The  secoml  reason 
will  a])])eal  with  special  force  to  those  who  go  in 
for  enlarging;  for,  as  all  photograi)hers  discover, 
a negative  which  gives  a first-rate  contact  print 
in,  say,  carlion  or  platinum,  produces  a hopeless 
“soot-and-whitewash”  enlargement.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  jmssible  but  (|uite  easy  to  make  a 
second  negative  from  the  original  one,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  softer  contrasts,  will  (piitc  naturally 
produce  a ])erfect  enlargement. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  where  it  is  required 
to  rei)roduce  identically  a valuable  negative.  It 
is  possible,  to  make  a negative  direct  from  a nega- 
tive; but,  in  the  hands  of  most  peoj)le,  the  process 
is  so  unc(Ttain  that  (except  for  experimental 
purposes)  it  had  better  be  left  alone.  It  is  alto- 
gether i)referablc  to  make  a positive,  and  from 
this  to  print  a second  negative.  The  positive 
may  be  made  either  by  contact  in  a printing- 
frame  or  by  reduction.  The  former  will  proliably 
be  found  the  easier  way  by  the  beginner.  Place 
tlie  original  negative  in  a ])rinting-frame.  and  on 
it  (in  the  darkroom,  of  course)  a shnr  non- 
orthochromatic  plate,  and  ex])ose.  I do  not 
venture  to  hint  what  length  the  exposure  should 
be,  because  I honestly  believe  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  so  many  others,  “one  man's  meat  is  another 


man’s  poison,”  and  advice  on  this  subject  is  apt 
to  be  most  misleading.  It  is,  however,  quite  easy 
to  find  out  the  exposure  that  gives  the  desired 
result  if  the  following  points  are  observed.  Al- 
ways use  the  same  plate,  the  same  illuminant 
and  the  same  developer;  always  place  the  print- 
ing-frame at  the  same  distance  from  the  illumi- 
nant. Two  feet  from  a “fish-tail”  gas-burner 
(or  four  feet  from  an  incandescent  gas-mantle) 
will  perhaps  be  found  a good  distance,  as  expo- 
sure will  not  then  be  unmanageably  fast.  De- 
velop by  the  time  and  temperature  method.  In 
this  way  a j)ositive  can  easily  be  made  having  the 
same  .scale  of  contrast  as  the  negative,  and  when 
this  has  been  fixed,  washed  and  dried  a new 
negative  is  made  from  it,  which  should  be  iden- 
tical with  the  original  one. 

It  is  a simple  j)rocess,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
possible  to  fail  in  it  if  care  is  not  taken  to  work 
methodically.  Any  haphazard  guessing  at  either 
exposure  or  dev'elopment  is  almost  certain  to 
lead  to  poor  results.  The  time  of  development  is 
settled  beforehand,  and  can  be  ascertained. 
Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Wellcome  publish  in  the 
“Wellcome  Exposure-Record”  a list  of  develop- 
ment-times for  all  their  “Tabloid”  developers. 
This  leaves  only  one  varying  factor  to  be  settled 
— the  exposure.  If  this  is  at  fault  on  the  first 
trial,  it  wilt  be  noticed  at  once  by  the  density  of 
the  plate,  since,  as  development  is  always  for  a 
fixed  time,  whatever  the  exposure,  over-  and 
underexposure  will  be  marked  by  over-  and  under- 
density. 

Improving  on  the  Original 

So  much  for  reproducing  a negative  without 
altering  the  scale  of  contrasts.  Should  the  sec- 
ond negative,  however,  be  desired  either  less  con- 
trasty or  pluckier  than  the  original,  this  may 
easily  be  accomplished.  When  the  result  is  re- 
quired to  be  less  plucky  than  the  original,  the 
time  of  development,  both  for  the  positive  and 
the  second  negative,  should  be  sUgJifhj  shortened. 
A very  little  makes  all  the  difference.  Do  not  on 
any  account  alter  the  exposure,  which  should  re- 
main constaiit. 

When  a pluckier  negative  is  wanted,  either  of 
two  methods  may  be  adopted: 

1.  Increase  the  time  of  development  of  both 
l^ositive  and  negative  slightly;  or 

2.  Intensify  the  second  negative. 

On  the  whole,  I have  found  the  second  method 
the  more  satisfactory.  I have  never  been  troubled 
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by  the  grain  of  the  plates  sliowing,  when  using 
“slow  ordinary”  plates;  but  they  should  invari- 
ably be  backed,  or  halation  may  be  very  marked 
by  the  time  the  second  negative  is  made. 

Few  things  are  more  annoying  than  to  lose  a 
valuable  negative  through  one  ot  those  trivial 
accidents  that  persist  in  occurring  every  now  and 
then;  and  I have  more  than  once  had  cause  to 


rejoice  that  I held  a favorite  negative  in  duplicate. 
Of  course,  I am  aware  that  some  workers  use 
the  carbon  j)rocess  for  duplicating,  and  that  they 
claim  it  to  be  the  finest  of  all  ways.  But  I have 
not  referred  to  it  in  this  article  sini])ly  because, 
ill  my  hands,  it  gives  slower  and  less  sati.sfactory 
results  than  the  method  I have  described. 

The  Amateur  Photiujrapher. 


PROFILE-PORTRAIT 


I..  I..  IIIGGASON 
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A SUNLIGHT  ENLARGING-DEVICE 
E.  L.  AUSTEN 


A Sunlight  Enlarging-Device 


E.  L.  AUSTEN 


majority  of  eiilarging-devices, 
li  amateur  and  professional,  use 
tricity  as  the  illnminant.  There 
ot  the  least  doubt  that  this  light 
he  best;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
in  the  country,  or  who  are  otlier- 
wise  so  situated  that  electricity  is  unavailable 
for  them,  I venture  to  describe  a device  which  I 
have  used  for  several  years,  and  which  uses  sun- 
light (not  daylight)  as  the  light-source. 

The  two  simple  drawings  which  accompany 
the  text  should  need  little  explanation.  The  dark 
slide  or  shutter,  which  is  pushed  down  during 
development,  and  also  when  one  is  handling  the 
paj)er,  need  not  be  absolutely  liglit-tight.  I keej) 
an  old  focusing-cloth  which  1 throw  over  the 
ground-glass  carrier;  this  excluilcs  the  light  suffi- 
ciently for  manipulating  bromide  papers.  1 have 
not  marked  on  the  drawings  the  number  of 
inches  which  one  should  sejiarate  the  ground- 
glasses,  because  the  distance  need  not  be  accu- 
rate — two  inches  is  ample;  one  and  one-half 
will  be  enough  between  the  negative  and  the 
ground-glass.  Of  course,  when  a fixed-focus  en- 
larger is  used,  the  negative  carrier  is  removed 
entirely.  The  nails  for  supporting  the  mirror  at 
different  angles  should  have  small  heads,  so  as 
not  to  scratch  the  back  of  the  mirror.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  wire  used  for  hanging  tlie 
mirror  should  be  fine.  Ordinary  ])icture-wire  will 
serve;  but  a smaller  wire  will  be  better,  if  it  can 
be  procured.  This  is  because  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  the  sun  casts  a shadow  of  the  wire  on  the 
mirror,  wliicli  reflects  it  on  the  ground-glass,  so 
that  if  a coarse  wire  or  cord  be  used  uneven 
lighting  of  the  negative  is  likely  to  result.  It 
may  seem  that  the  mirror  and  ground-glasses  are 
unnecessarily  large.  Hut  if  smaller  sheets  of 
ground-glass  be  used,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
light  falls  away  about  the  margins  of  the  nega- 
tive when  i^rojected.  Uneven  lighting  will  alscj 
result  if  less  than  two  ground-glasses  be  used, 
due  to  insufficient  diffusion  of  a comparatively 
small  light-source.  As  for  the  mirror,  when  the 
sun  is  low,  as  in  winter,  or  late  in  the  day  in 
summer,  it  must  be  placed  as  shown  in  the  lower 
drawing,  in  which  jjosition,  of  course,  it  reflects 
a squat  image,  no  longer  than  the  ground-glass. 
A smaller  mirror  couhl  be  used  only  when  the 
sun  is  high. 

The  advantages  of  tliis  method  of  cidarging 
are  great  power  of  light  in  combination  witli  soft- 
ness and  coolness  — although  the  negative  gets 


hot  on  very  clear  summer  days  — speed  and  ease 
of  focusing  the  image  on  the  easel.  Bromide  j)aper, 
average  negative  4x5  to  8 x 10,  lens  stopped  to 
U.  S.  128,  on  a bright  day,  will  require  from  10 
to  20  seconds’  exiiosure.  It  is  thus  easily  seen 
that  the  use  of  gaslight  papers  is  entirely  practi- 
cal; esiKcially  with  an  anastigmat  used  at  wide 
aiierture.  The  disadvantage  of  this  device  is 
that  one  can,  of  course,  enlarge  only  on  clear 
days;  that  it  can  be  installed  only  on  a building 
having  a southeastern  to  southwestern  (the  latter 
is  preferal)le)  exposure,  o])en,  during  the  hours 
of  10  A.M.  to  3 P.Ar.,  to  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  sky;  and  that  the  mirror  must  be  adjusted 
al)out  every  half  hour,  in  order  that  the  sun's 
image  may  be  reflected  directly  against  the 
ground-glasses.  But  these  disadvantages,  formid- 
al)le  as  they  sound,  are  offset  by  the  fact  that 
the  api^aratus  is  eminently  superior  to  daylight 
or  acety  lene,  which  illuminaids  are  usually  rec- 
ommended to  those  unable  to  use  electricity. 
Aiifl  it  is  for  this  last  class  of  amateurs  that  I am 
writing. 

There  is  one  advantage  that  I forgot  to  men- 
tion — allhongh  such  a detail  may  be  unimpor- 
tant in  the  lioi)cless  case  of  the  headstrong,  con- 
firmed “])hoto-fan”  — and  that  is  that  Old  Sol 
charges  nothing  for  his  seiA’ices. 

A Few  Hints  on  Construction 

A ball-and-socket  hinge  may  be  substituted 
for  the  rather  clumsy  device  of  tlie  row  of  nails. 

Use  screws  instead  of  nails  in  constructing  the 
carrier. 

If  j)referred,  the  carrier  can  be  so  made  as  to 
admit  tliree  sheets  of  ground-glass,  insuring 
more  jierfect  diffusion  on  very  brilliant  days. 
Two,  liowever,  will  usually  be  sufficient,  especially 
when  one’s  negatives  have  been  made  by  that 
sort  of  shutter  which  lights  the  ])late  in  the  cen- 
ter ni(jr(*  than  around  the  margins. 

Blue  cloth,  instead  of  ])apcr,  straps  to  the 
ground-glass  sheets;  be  careful  that  the  strai)s 
do  not  cast  a shadow  on  the  negative,  which  may 
hapi>en  if  they  are  glued  too  far  in. 

\ GREAT  artist  is  often  loo  much  disposed  to 
see  everything  under  the  ideal  ibrm  of  beauty. 
For  him  even  evil  has  its  a>sl la  tic  seductions.  The 
cruelty  of  things  and  of  men  is  transformed 
under  his  pen  in  dramas  which  make  one  trem- 
ble, but  which  enchant  one. — U.  llirclle. 


EDITORIAL 


Photography  Determines  the  Author- 
ship of  Famous  Portraits 

Not  satisfied  with  tlie  proof  by  enlarged 
photograplis  of  the  hands  and  handker- 
chief  of  Elisabeth  Bas  — the  famous  portrait  by 
Rembrandt,  in  the  Rijks-Museiini  at  Amster- 
flam  — that  the  painting  was  executed  by  Ferdi- 
nand Bob  A.  P.  Laurie,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Arts,  London,  has  taken 
some  photo-microscopic  photographs  of  the  eye 
of  the  old  Dutch  lady  and  compared  them  with 
similar  ones  of  eves  in  certain  other  Rembrandts. 
He  states  tliat  these  tests  have  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  Elisabeth  Bas  portrait  was 
jjainted  by  Rembrandt,  although  he  does  not 
consider  this  evidence  as  conclusive.  He  now  in- 
vites Dr.  B redius  and  Dr.  Bode,  who  have  al- 
ready satisfied  themselves  by  photographs  of 
the  Bas  hands  and  handkerchief  that  Rembrandt 
was  not  the  author  of  the  picture,  to  try  the 
photo-microscopic  method. 

But  why  not  give  the  Roentgen-ray  a trial.^ 
A radiograph  would  show  the  method  of  api)li- 
cation  of  the  pigments  as  well  as  their  density, 
and  might  yiekl  a more  satisfactory  result 
towards  determining  the  genuineness  of  the 
paintings  where  authorship  is  in  dispute.  An 
important  article  which  showed  by  a series  of 
photograi)hs  that  it  was  Ferdinand  Bol,  and 
not  Rembrandt,  who  painted  the  celebrated  por- 
trait of  Elisabeth  Bas  appeared  in  Photo-Era 
for  December,  1912. 

Waste  of  Time  and  Material 

The  old  saying  “Haste  makes  waste”  ap- 
plies with  singular  i)ropriety  to  the  practice 
of  photography,  except  that  the  frequently  reck- 
less waste  of  material  — plates,  paper  and  chem- 
icals — in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults is  due  more  to  incom])etency  than  to  haste. 
The  inexperienced  or  im])etuous  worker  is  not 
apt  to  consider  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in 
an  attempt  to  correct  fatdty  exposure,  nor  the 
cost  of  the  plates  that  have  been  wasted  by  un- 
skilful manipulation  of  the  camera.  There  is 
really  no  need  to  spend  half  an  hour  or  more  on 
a plate  that  can  l>e  developed,  with  good  printing- 
(juality,  in  about  ten  minutes.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  a number  of  j)lates  the  tank  is  the  best 
thing  to  use,  and  i)rolonged  development  is,  there- 


fore, expected.  But  even  this  method,  with  its 
advantages  of  time-saving,  efficiency  and  con- 
venience, is  of  no  avail,  unless  the  plates  — what- 
ever their  character  of  subject  — have  had,  at 
least,  nearly  accurate  exposure.  When  the  req- 
uisite time  has  elapsed,  and  the  plates  have  been 
removed  from  the  fixing-solution,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  several  plates  will  be  blanks  — 
evidence  of  extreme  underexposure,  or  no  expo- 
sure at  all  — and  others  will  be  blackened  from 
extreme  overexposure.  This  spells  waste  of  plates. 
The  cure  is  obvious. 

What  is  true  with  regard  to  the  use  of  plates 
is  true  of  printing-mediums  — gaslight,  daylight 
or  enlarging  — although  sources  of  artificial  light 
are  more  constant  and  reliable  than  daylight, 
and,  in  this  respect,  the  element  of  loss  is  min- 
imized. Fortunately,  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
such  an  indispensable  developing-agent  as  metol 
may  be  the  means  to  effect  economy  in  the  con- 
sumption of  dryplates  and  printing-papers,  and 
this  will  tend  towards  accuracy  in  timing  plates 
and  skilful  operation  of  the  camera. 

A Novelty  in  Mounting  Prints 

IT  is  only  by  personal  trial  or  by  examining 
successful  examples  done  by  others  that  pho- 
tographers, especially  studio-proprietors,  can  ob- 
tain convincing  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  original 
method  of  mounting  prints  described  by  C.  E. 
Wilkins  in  January  Photo-Era.  Several  of  our 
friends  who  have  followed  Mr.  Wilkins’  recom- 
mendation are  delighted  with  the  results.  One 
uses  for  this  j)urpo.se  a discarded  negative  that 
has  been  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed.  Upon 
this,  while  the  film  is  still  wet,  the  print  is 
mounted  in  the  usual  way.  Any  standard  paste 
will  answer.  Should  the  negative  be  larger  than 
the  print,  the  su])erfluous  margins  may  be  cut  off 
with  a diamond.  When  an  acid  fixing-bath  has 
been  used,  it  is  well  to  roughen  the  edges  of  the 
negative  with  sandpai)er  or  j)owdered  pumice. 
Prints  mounted  in  this  manner  keep  their  shape 
indefinitely,  as  warping  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Furthermore,  they  have  a perfectly 
even  surface,  and,  as  no  cover-glass  is  necessary, 
there  are  no  reflections;  hence  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  display  in  show-cases  — outside  or  in 
the  studio.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amateurs  will 
try  this  method  with  large-sized  prints  or  enlarge- 
ments, which  really  look  superb  when  framed. 
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THE  COURTHOUSE 


PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 


For  A-dvanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Puoto-Eea,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  e.xcept 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  •prints  will  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

k.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPAiiATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-po.stage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Piioto-Eka,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

fi.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  i)ackages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheai)ly  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  'I'he  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  pre])ayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 


Awards  — Night-Pictures 
Closed  January  31,  1916 

First  Prize:  W.  II.  Rabe. 

Second  Prize:  Lawrence  Baker. 

Third  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  R.  Bradford,  Thos.  Elsum, 
H.  A.  Erickson.  F.  Flannery,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Fletcher, 
J.  W.  Greenwood,  Suisai  Itow,  F.  W.  Kent,  T.  W. 
Kilmer,  M.D.,  E.  D.  L eppert.  Alexander  Murray,  L.  A. 
Olsen,  M.  .1.  Schubert,  R.  W.  Stevens,  Elliott  Hughes 
Weiulell. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  ]H-ints:  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  Clifford  L. 
Burdick,  Allen  P.  Child,  C.  A.  Crankshaw,  M.  A.  M. 
Creary,  B.  M.  DeCou,  J.  H.  Field,  Karl  Fichtner,  Pollux 
Hein,  Edward  C.  Holden,  Henrietta  Hudson,  William 
Ludlnm,  Jr.,  John  A.  IMadar,  James  P.  Martin,  Sydney 
R.  McCoy,  Albert  Nyquist,  J.  P.  Rigby,  Jay  Satterlee, 
Miriam  Sheldon,  S.  A.  Shoup,  S.  S.  Skolfield,  Kanematsu 
Sugiura,  Fldward  B.  Thompson,  Alice  Willis. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Subject  for  Photo-Era  Cover.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“ Nature-Study  Subjects.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Figures  in  Landscape.”  Closes  August  31. 

“F'ield  and  Wood."  Closes  September  30. 
“Marines.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Cani])-Scenes.  ” Closes  November  30. 
“F'la.shlights.”  Clo.ses  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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Miscellaneous  — Photo-Era  Competition 
Closes  May  31,  1916 

Some  time  has  passed  since  we  have  had  a topic  for 
the  monthly  contest  which  leaves  it  to  the  contestant 
to  choose  his  subject  with  entire  freedom.  There  are 
always  some  prints  that  do  not  quite  fit  into  any  par- 
ticular contest,  but  that  seem  to  their  makers  to  have 
prize-winning  qualities.  Then  there  may  be  prints 
that  were  worked  out  for  some  particular  contest,  but 
were  overtaken  by  the  closing-date  and  did  not  get 
entered.  This  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  all  such! 

Perhaps  it  is  some  portrait  that  tells  enough  of  a 
story  to  make  it  almost  or  quite  a genre;  possibly  some 
landscape  has  figures  of  sufficient  size  so  that  it  is 
hardly  pure  landscape,  but  more  nearly  “landscape 
with  figures;”  or  in  some  way  a favorite  print  has 
seemed  to  elude  classification  under  any  of  the  specific 
heads  given  as  subjects  in  recent  competitions.  Now 
is  the  time  to  bring  forward  any  such  prints  and, 
having  given  them  the  best  presentation  possible,  see 
what  the  judges  will  have  to  say  of  them. 

This  matter  of  the  best  presentation  is  one  that  de- 
mands our  best  critical  judgment  as  well  as  our  best 
technical  ability;  for  a print  may  be  technically  fault- 
less and  yet  fail  to  make  the  right  impression  on  the 
beholder,  while  a print  which  in  reality  is  faulty  on 
the  technical  side  may  be  full  of  poetry  and  mystery, 
gaining  and  holding  the  interest  which  the  merely  lit- 
eral and  technical  print  could  never  for  a moment 
arouse. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  technically  correct  prints 
are  bad,  or  that  a print  is  good  simply  because  it  fails 
of  technical  perfection.  It  simply  wishes  to  sviggest 
that  technique  is  not  all  there  is  to  photography.  The 
purists  in  photograithy  will  still  contend  for  the 
“straight  print  from  a straight  negative,”  whereas  oth- 
ers claim  the  right  to  do  any  work  on  plate  or  print 
which  will  help  to  convey  to  the  beholder  the  vision 
that  was  his  in  making  the  production.  The  “middle 
course,”  wherein  safety  lies,  seems  to  be  that  work  on 
the  negative  is  permissible,  but  very  little  should  be 
done  on  the  print.  iMany  times  a jilate  that  was  ex- 
posed with  great  expectations  and  that  is  good  ])ic- 
torially  — that  is,  in  composition  and  [)oetic  feeling  — 
fails  to  come  up  to  our  standard  technically,  is  too  thin 
and  prints  unsatisfactorily,  or  is  too  strong  in  contrasts, 
too  literal,  or  for  some  other  reason  is  a disappoint- 
ment, and  is  laid  one  side  as  a failure. 

Often. with  proper  treatment,  such  plates  can  be  made 
to  yield  a good  res;ilt.  If  the  whole  plate  is  too  thin, 
possibly  intensification  is  what  it  needs;  but  if  it  is 
some  particular  thing  that  you  wish  to  bring  out,  differ- 
ent treatment  is  called  for.  Perhaps  the  view  was  of  a 
winding  path  through  a wood  or  meadow,  and  the  i)ath, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  center  of  interest,  has  been 
lost  in  the  negative  and  is  hardly  distinguishable.  Even 
a seemingly  hopeless  plate  can  be  saved  by  some  such 
method  as  this;  with  oil-paint  and  a finger-tip,  a bit 
of  old  linen  or  velvet,  work  up  the  ])ath  on  the  glass 
side  of  the  plate  until  it  prints  out  sati.sfactorily.  \ 
mixture  of  flake  white  and  ivory  black  and  raw  sienna 
makes  a good  color  to  use,  and  a little  experimenting 
will  tell  you  when  the  right  density  is  reached.  If  the 
rest  of  the  plate  is  lacking  in  contrast  the  paint  can 
be  used  to  strengthen  highlights  in  foliage  or  foreground. 
The  medium  shoidd  not  be  appliecl  in  too  microscopic 
a manner,  but  in  broad  touches,  not  too  dense.  If  the 
case  is  a very  bad  one,  and  it  is  desirable  to  darken 
the  shadows  also,  a gla.ss  positive  should  be  made  by 
contact.  f)n  this  po.sitive  the  shadows  can  be  brought 
out  in  the  same  manner  that  the  highlights  were 


strengthened  in  the  negative,  and  then  a second  nega- 
tive made  in  the  same  way  as  the  positive.  This  treat- 
ment should  bring  good  results  from  the  poorest  nega- 
tive, as  work  can  be  done  on  all  three  plates  if  neces- 
sary. 

If  the  fault  is  one  of  too  great  contrast  it  is  rather 
harder  to  remedy,  but  if  there  is  detail  in  the  shadows 
local  reduction  should  remedy  the  trovible.  Sometimes 
the  ground-glass  varnish  method  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. The  back  of  the  ])late  having  been  flowed  with 
matte  varnish,  it  is  scraped  away  from  the  lights,  and 
the  shadows  held  back  with  graphite,  applied  with  a 
stumi>.  By  some  of  these  methods  a satisfactory  print 
should  result  from  the  seeming  failure. 

The  choice  of  a ])roper  printing-medium  is  a large 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  effort.  It  requires  not  a 
little  artistic  feeling  and  a well-developed  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  to  choose  the  l)est  means  of  inter- 
preting to  the  public  the  beautiful  conception  that  was 
in  one's  own  mind  when  the  exposure  was  made.  Be- 
cause a certain  grade  and  surface  of  paper  has  given  us 
pleasing  results  with  some  plates  is  no  indication  that 
that  same  paper  is  suitable  for  any  and  all  subjects. 
The  flower-study  that  depends  for  its  beauty  on  deli- 
cacy and  fineness  of  detail  and  texture  is  liest  rendered 
by  a smooth-surfaced  i>aper,  possibly  one  with  a slight 
gloss;  and  not  infrequently  a green  tone  is  pleasing, 
especially  when  the  blossoms  are  white.  Eastman's 
Velvet  Green  should  be  a very  satisfactory  medium 
for  such  sulqects. 

Such  treatment,  however,  would  be  the  oiiposite  of 
what  should  be  given  to  studies  where  breadth  and 
mass  are  the  predominant  characteristics.  For  such 
studies  a rough-surfaced  jjaper  is  lu-eferable  and  the 
color  should  be  carefully  chosen.  For  snow-scenes  a 
gray  ])latinum  is  appropriate,  whereas  for  sunsets  or 
autumn-subjects  the  warmer  sepi:i-tones  are  i)referable. 

If  one  wishes  to  get  away  from  the  ordinary  colors 
and  ])rinting-mediums,  f>f  course  the  carbon  or  the 
simpler  ozobrome  offers  endle.ss  i)ossibililies.  The  ozo- 
lu’ome  i)roce.ss  is  not  only  simple  to  work,  but,  by  using 
the  ilevelo])ing-pa])er  ])riut  as  a base,  good  |)riuts  are 
])ossible  from  negatives  that  would  be  useless  for  car- 
bon i)riuts  by  the  direct  printing-process.  By  either 
method  almost  any  desiiaal  color  can  be  had.  The 
daintiness  of  a snow-.scene  or  sea-view  may  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  a print  in  blue,  although  for  some  sea- 
scapes a soft  green  is  preferafile.  The  summer  foliage 
also  lends  itself  to  shades  of  green,  and  for  sunsets  or 
firelight-effects  the  deci)  reds  are  appropriate.  chalk- 
red  is  sometimes  used  for  figure-studies,  i)referal)ly 
large  heads;  but  do  not  use  blue  or  green  o!i  the  human 
countenance  unless  you  ilesire  to  produce  a ghostly  or 
cadaverous  effect. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  l)y  all  contestants  that 
no  mere  “record”  stands  any  chance  in  the  I’liorn- 
Eka  contests.  A ])rint  must  have  pictorial  qualities; 
must  have  a.  message  to  bring  — of  beauty,  of  poetry, 
of  mystery  — something  which  makes  it  more  than  a 
record  of  “things  as  they  are.”  The  quality  is  one  that 
is  hard  to  define.  It  may  be  a ch, arming  subject;  l)Ut 
it  is  by  no  means  always  a matter  of  subject,  for  some 
of  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace,  even  iiitriu- 
sically  ugly,  subjects  may  be  so  ti’ansformed  by  the 
infusion  of  poetic  sentiment  or  human  feeling  that  they 
become  inspiring  ami  beautiful  — even  as  the  j)lainest 
face  becomes  transfigured  and  lieautiful  when  moulded 
by  dec[)  emotions  of  love,  courage,  heroism,  renun- 
ciation. 

It  may  be  a matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject; 
but  it  is  not  any  one  treatment  that  i)roduees  in- 
variably the  desired  result,  for  the  treatment  ma\’ 
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EVENING  liV  THE  CAMP-FIRE 


LAWRENCE  RAKER 


vary  as  much  as  the  subject  and  yet  the  pictorial  value 
be  unvarying.  Perhaps  it  is  the  expression  of  individ- 
uality, the  ability  to  make  vdsible  to  other  eyes  than 
our  own  the  inner  impre.s.sion  of  beauty  produced  in 
the  mind  by  the  objects  before  our  camera. 

Possibly  the  technical  artist  — and  that  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  terms  — would  say  it  is  a knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  composition,  perspective,  balance,  etc.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  secret  lies  in  a combination  of  all 
these,  for  one  must  have  technical  knowledge  in  order 
to  be  able  to  express  the  inner  vision;  but  if  he  have 
no  inner  vision  to  express,  all  his  technirpie  goes  for 
nothing.  K.vtiierine  IIingiiam. 

Intensifying  Self-Toning  P.  O.  P. 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that  we  can  modulate  the 
final  color  of  a self-toning  P.O.P.  print  by  a preliminary 
bath  of  salty  water  and  .so  forth.  Hut  this  command 
of  color-range  is  not  very  great,  so  that  any  additional 
arrow  to  our  quiver  may  be  u.seful.  Here  is  a method 
which  I have  tried  on  a .self-toned  print  w’hich  was  put 
straight  into  the  hypo.  This  print  was  when  dry  of  a 


somewhat,  but  by  no  means  an  objectionable,  red 
color.  The  print  was  put  into  a chromium  bath  similar 
to  that  used  for  bleaching  and  rcdevelo]>meut  of  nega- 
tives with  a view  to  intensification.  The  following  is  a 
convenient  stock-solution  which  keejis  indefinitely: 
Saturated  solution,  practically  a 10-i)ercent  solution 
of  pota.ssium  bichromate,  2 ounces;  hydrochloric  acid 
1 dram.  To  make  a bleachiug-bath  for  negatives  take 
100  minims  of  this  stock-solution  and  add  water  to 
1 ounce.  For  prints  I advise  only  half  this  strength; 
this  acts  slowly  and  gives  a duller  streaky-looking,  half- 
washed-out  effect;  but  given  time  enough  — from  a to 
10  minutes  — the  result  is  uniform,  d'he  print  being 
partly  gold  is  only  partly  bleached  or  lightened.  It 
must  be  washed  till  all  yellowness  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  pajier.  The  white  rebate-margins  of  the  print 
guide  us  in  this  respect.  It  is  then  redevelo|)cil  by  any 
alkaline  ileveloper.  Contrary  to  general  notions,  alka- 
line pyro  is  quite  effective  and  gives  a cool,  slightly 
chocolate-brown  color,  considerably  less  red  than  the 
original  state  or  color  of  the  print, — F.  I).  H.,  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer. 
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The  Treatment  of  Old  Lenses 

Uncementing  and  cleaning  old  lenses  which  have 
become  clouded  between  the  elements  should  be  in- 
trusted to  a reliable  optician,  or,  preferably,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  lens,  rather  than  attempted  by  the 
novice.  Optical  glass  is  somewhat  softer  than  ordinary 
glass  and  is  easily  scratched.  Then,  too,  the  adjustment 
of  the  best  anastigmat  lenses  is  very  delicate;  once  the 
glasses  composing  the  front  and  back  elements  have 
been  taken  apart  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  them  to- 
gether again  and  ensure  proper  centering. 

The  necessity  for  cleaning  the  outside  surfaces  of  a 
lens  may  lie  obviated  to  a great  extent  by  keeping  the 
lens  capped,  both  front  and  back,  when  not  in  use, 
dusting  occasionally  with  a camel-hair  bru.sh,  and  wiping 
lightly  with  a soft  silk  or  linen  handkerchief.  If  the 
surface  still  appears  cloudy  a single  drop  of  pure  grain 
alcohol  may  be  put  on  each  of  the  surfaces.which  should 
then  be  wiped  until  quite  dry.  The  spirit  must  not 
be  allowed  to  run  between  the  lens  and  its  brass  cell 
nor  to  remove  the  dead  black  coating  from  the  cell. 
Dr.  Miethe  recommends  as  the  best  means  of  cleaning 
the  edge  of  the  lens  in  contact  with  the  cell  the  n.sc  of  a 
pointed  bit  of  soft  wood,  such  as  the  pith  of  the  rush  or 
elder,  over  which  a soft  cloth  is  stretched. 

Never  use  acid  or  other  strong  fluid  on  your  lens  or 
it  will  be  ruined.  A lens  that  has  become  scratched 
or  dulled  by  surface  oxidation,  due  to  exiiosure  to  the 
air  for  many  years,  so  that  there  is  an  iridescent  re- 
flection from  the  glass  surface,  should  be  .sent  to  the 
manufacturer  for  repolishing. 

The  usual  method  of  uncementing  a lens  is  to  re- 
move the  front  and  back  elements  from  the  cell,  place 
them  one  at  a time  in  a glass  dish  and  jiour  in  warm 
water.  Keep  the  water  warm  by  means  of  a spirit- 
lamp  until  the  glasses  can  be  slid  apart.  Should  this 
fail,  soak  in  tiirpentine. 

The  cementing  together  of  len.s-glasses  is  far  more 
difficult.  Canada  balsam  is  the  medium  used,  and  it 
must  be  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Tut  the 
balsam  as  it  is  procured  of  the  druggist  or  photo- 
supply dealer  into  a saucer  and  bake  it  in  an  oven 
until,  when  cold,  it  will  be  hard.  Then  break  it  up, 
place  in  a bottle  containing  enough  benzene  to  cover 
it  and  allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
heat  gently  over  a water-bath  until  fluid,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Clean  the  len.s-glasses  with  the  utmost  care,  warm 
gently  and  place  a drop  of  the  warm  balsam  in  the 
center  of  the  concave  glass.  Press  the  convex  glass  down 
into  the  concavity  until  the  balsam  sjireads  and  oozes 
out  at  the  edges,  when  the  lens  may  lie  laiil  in  a suit- 
able place  for  the  bal.sam  to  harden.  This  action  will 
be  hastened  by  gentle  heating  in  an  oven  with  the  door 
open.  ,\fter  a few  days  any  surplus  balsam  may  be 
removed  from  the  edge  of  the  lens  with  a rag  moistened 
with  benzene. 


Hypo-Alum  Toning  of  Cyko 

Although  the  Cyko  Manual  features  redevelop- 
ment, double  redevelopment  and  gold  toning  as  meth- 
ods for  the  production  of  warm  tones  on  black  prints  — 
sepia,  brown  and  red  chalk  — and  omits  the  methods  of 
hypo-alum  toning  given  in  the  Professional  Cyko 
Pointer,  I have  found  that  these  latter  methods  and 
one  which  I have  used  for  many  gaslight  papers  are 
especially  well  suited  to  Cyko  jiaper,  jiarticularly  in 
portraiture,  both  on  Professional  Cyko  or  any  other 
grade  of  buff  stock.  The  tone  is  a rich,  medium  choco- 
late brown  without  a trace  of  the  unpleasant  yellow  or 
red  characteristics  of  most  redeveloped  prints.  Double 
redevelopment  is  intended  to  remedy  this,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  hypo-alum  method  is  simpler. 

Prepare  the  following  .solution: 


Hype  2|  ' ounces 

Powdered  alum 5 ounce 

Granulated  sugar  I ounce 

Boiling  water,  to  make 20  ounces 


First  di.s.solve  the  hypo,  then  add  the  alum  slowly 
and  finally  the  sugar.  The  .solution  will  be  milk  white, 
and  a sediment  shouhl  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tle; but  do  not  filter  it.  Heat  the  bath  two  or  three 
times  to  120°,  allowing  it  to  cool  between  times  in  order 
to  ripen  it  and  prevent  uneven  toning  or  bleaching.  As 
the  bath  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  as  it 
works  more  evenly  and  gives  a richer  tone  with  age,  it 
is  customary,  when  )iossilile,  to  ri])cn  a new  bath  by 
adding  one  |»art  of  old  to  four  jiarts  of  new. 

The  fixed  black  ])rints  to  be  toneil  should  be  placed 
in  an  agate-ware  ]ian  of  the  bath  when  cold,  and  heated 
over  a gas-burner  to  about  110°to  120°for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  keeping  the  prints  in  motion  meanwhile  liy 
handling,  to  ensure  evep  action.  When  the  desired  tone 
is  reached  remove  the  heat  and  allow  the  prints  to  re- 
main in  the  solution  until  it  becomes  tepid  or  cohl  be- 
fore thorough  washing,  after  which  they  are  considered 
quite  permanent,  the  image  consisting  of  silver  suli)hide. 
The  time  reipiired  for  the  solution  to  cool  is  less  than 
might  upon  casual  thought  be  snpiio.seil,  because  the 
shallow  .solution  has  a surface  of  coiisid('rable  area,  ex- 
jiosed  to  the  air.  d’o  remove  the  jiriuts  direct  from  the 
hot  bath  to  the  cold  wash-water  would  Ik-  very  likely 
to  cause  a sudden  contraction  of  the  gelatine,  which 


would  imprison  the  finely  divided  particles  of  sulphur 
and  make  its  removal  very  ilifficult.  'I'o  facilitate  the 
removal  of  this  preeijiitate,  use  the  following  solution; 

Nitric  acid  1 ounce 

Water  (10  ounces 


Take  the  prints  from  the  toning-bath  and  place  them 
face  downwanl  in  a large  tray  of  this  solution  and 
allow  them  to  remain  for  five  minutes,  then  sponge 
them  off,  rinse  in  water  and  finally  wash  for  half  an 
hour  in  miming  water. 
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MOONLIGHT  SHEEN 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


Fixing  and  Washing  Roll-Films 

To  those  who  develop  any  cpiantity  of  roll-films,  a 
simple  and  convenient  method  of  ])reventing  the  films 
from  curling  whilst  fixing  and  washing,  without  the 
need  of  continnally  watching  them,  may  jirove  of  great 
service. 

Here  is  the  method  I employ.  For  fixing  and  w’a.shing 
I nse  dee])  porcelain  dishes,  size  x 15.  This  sized 
dish  will  take  nearly  all  films  of  the  poimlar  sizes  of 
folding  ])ocket-cameras,  hnt  smaller  dishes  may  be  used 
to  meet  individual  requirements. 

After  develoj)ing  — which  I do  hy  hand  — the  film 
is  wa.shed  in  a dish  of  clean  water  and  the  clips  released. 
The  two  ends  of  the  film  arc  brought  together,  so  that 
the  sensitized  side  is  facing  outwards.  'J'his  will  form 
a loop  hetw'een  the  thinl  and  fourth  exposure  (six- 
exposure  reel).  Note  these  ex])osurcs,  and  along  the 
s])ace  between  them  gently  scpieeze  the  film  so  that  a 
flat  edge  is  formed,  the  exposures  coming  back  to  back 
flatly. 

Adju.st  the  ends  of  film  w’hilst  holding  exposun's 
Nos.  d and  1 firmly,  so  that  2 and  5,  and  1 and  <>,  lie 
evenly  against  each  other. 

When  this  is  done,  grasj)  the  ends  firmly  and  release 
what  w'as  jireviously  the  center.  Fin  the  ends  together 
on  the  blaidv  unexposed  portion.  I'lie  tendency  of  the 


film  to  curl  outwards  is  thus  counterbalanced,  and  the 
film  lies  firm  and  flat,  wdiich  ensures,  with  a little  period- 
ical attention  during  fixing,  thorough  fixation,  and  a 
minimum  of  trouble  whilst  washing. 

IVelve-exposure  films  are  dealt  with  in  sixes;  with 
eight-exposure  films  (V.  P.  K.)  the  fourth  and  fifth  ex- 
posures become  the  center,  and  larger-sized  films  are 
dealt  with,  cut  in  fours  or  twos. — A.  L.  R.,  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 

Keeping  Solutions 

Those  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  solutions 
back  into  the  bottle  for  future  use  will  find  that  the 
.solutions  will  kee]>  much  better  if  they  are  allowed  to 
run  dowm  the  inside  of  the  bottle  instead  of  being 
])oured  in  after  the  usual  manner,  so  that  they  splash 
and  become  aerated. 

Pottles  should  always  be  filled  right  up  to  the  cork, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  air  between  the  cork  and  the 
solution.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  solution  to  do  this, 
and  it  is  not  desired  to  add  any  more  water,  a number 
of  glass  marbles  may  be  dropjied  into  the  bottle  until 
the  solution  has  reached  the  de.sired  height. 

Alfred  I.  Tooke. 

Great  arti,sts  arc  good  critics. — Alfred  Stevervt. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners;  but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezuhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  l)y  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  irill  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  urill  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  zvhat  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  rf  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwi.se 
requested  by  the  ccr  .estant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 


6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge" 
ments  greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  January  31,  1916 

Eirst  Prize:  Margaret  Anderson. 

Second  Prize:  R.  W.  Stevens. 

Third  Prize:  Louis  E.  Bucher. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  .\!lan,  J.  Louis  Cunning- 
ham, Martha  Curry,  B.  S.  Grenelle,  Mary  E.  B. 
Grunendike,  F.  J.  F.  Marty,  O.  J.  Moore,  C.  A.  Pierce, 
\V.  Stelcik,  M.  C.  Still,  G.  S.  Tagaya,  F.  N.  IVhitman, 
Wm.  J.  Wilson. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  ])rints:  Marguerite  Balthrope,  James  G. 
Bonar,  Lamar  Callicott,  Ralph  D.  Count,  Eva  L.  Eden, 
Howard  D.  Lafayette,  Warren  R.  Laity,  Hubert  C. 
Mohr,  Mrs.  11.  G.  Reed,  John  H.  Smithers,  A.  J. 
Voorhees,  Rev.  Paulus  W.  IVeber,  Jos.  G.  Whetson. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  sul)jects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Eha  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Conq)etition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  ini[)ulse,  it  has  been  made  a ride  by  tlie 
Publisher  that  [irize-winners  in  the  .\dvanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  informat  ion.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  iicr.sonal  counsel  ami 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 
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ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 


This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  official  organ, 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  henefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photog- 
raphers by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  theGuild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  corre- 
spondence. Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine  sending  name  and  address  to 
PHOTO-ERA, The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Spring-Flowers 

“ Dear  common  flowers  that  grow  beside  tlie  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold; 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 

. . . . . thou  art  more  dear  to  me 

Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be.” 

There  is  perhaps  no  time  of  the  year  when  so  many 
of  us  “take  to  the  woods”  as  in  the  first  days  of  spring, 
when  “the  flowers  a|)pear  on  the  earth  and  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come.” 

The  early  spring-blooms  are  very  lowly,  and  con- 
sequently harder  to  photograph  than  the  more  “up- 
standing” flowers  of  the  later  year.  Of  course,  they 
can  be  plucked  and  taken  home  where  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  this  portrayal,  but  it  is  especially 
true  of  these  dainty  first-comers  that  their  environment 
and  method  of  growth  are  a large  part  of  their  charm. 

If  one  is  to  go  afield  with  any  hope  of  bringing  back 
an  adequate  souvenir  of  the.se  lovely  blos.soms,  more 
than  the  visual  equipment  will  be  needed.  In  the  first 
place  the  unaided  lens  of  the  usual  hand-camera  in- 
cludes too  wide  an  angle  of  view,  making  the  image 
too  small  to  be  adequate.  This  is  easily  remedied  by 
the  use  of  tlie  portrait-attachment,  which  gives  admi- 
rable results  if  the  directions  accompanying  it  are  prop- 
erly followed.  The  usual  trijjod  is  too  high  for  use  in 
photographing  blossoms  that  keep  so  close  to  the  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth  as  do  most  of  the  early-comers.  The 
camera  must  be  al)out  on  a level  with  the  center  of 
the  plant,  and  that  necessitates  placing  it  on  the  ground, 
or  at  least  not  higher  than  on  some  rock  or  stone. 

For  the  accurate  measuring  of  distances  when  using 
the  i)ortrait-attaehment  a tape-measure,  or  measuring- 
line of  some  sort,  should  l>e  carrieil.  It  will  also  be 
found  convenient  to  have  a background  to  use  when 
necessary.  'I'his  may  be  any  smooth  i)iece  of  material 
of  some  neutral  tone,  fastened  at  the  sides  to  two 
sticks  ])ointed  at  the  bottom  so  that  they  may  be 
stuck  into  the  ground.  Of  eour.se,  one  may  depend  on 
eutting  sticks  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  fasten  the  cloth  smoothly  to  them,  and  it  is  apt  to 
become  wriid^led  in  carrying  if  not  neatly  rolled  on 
the  sticks.  If  a natural  background,  a rock  or  clump 
of  taller  foliage,  can  be  found,  it  is  much  to  be  i>re- 
ferrcd  to  any  artificial  omu  but  sometimes,  esi)ecially 
if  the  sun  is  shining,  a confusion  of  white  spots  on  out- 
of-focus  foliage  will  be  tlu'  ruination  of  our  j)icture  un- 
le.ss  shut  out  in  some  fashion. 

Nature’s  grou|)ing  may  sometimes  be  acee])ted  with- 
out change,  but  as  a rule  she  is  too  lavish  with  her 
treasures,  and  also  she  is  apt  to  be  a l)it  slovenly  about 
clearing  away  deijris.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  go 
equipped  with  a ]>air  of  scissors,  with  which  superlluous 


blooms  or  last  year’s  dead  leaves  may  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  group.  It  is  sometimes 
possible,  if  a good  rock  background  is  available,  but 
the  flowers  are  wrongly  placed,  to  lift  a root  carefully 
and  place  it  in  the  proper  location  without  the  re- 
arrangement being  apparent  in  the  picture.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  foliage  cover  any  loose  dirt  or 
other  sign  of  things  having  been  tampered  with. 

The  feathery  foliage  and  translucent  flowers  of  the 
squirrel’s  corn  or  Dutchman’s  breeches  are  especially 
charming  to  photograph,  and  they  are  usually  found  in 
very  well-arranged  groups  — not  crowding  together 
in  masses,  but  in  isolated  clusters,  as  if  arranged  with 
particular  regard  for  our  purposes. 

Not  so  ea.sy  to  photograph  are  the  smaller  flowers 
of  the  hepatica,  the  bloodroot  and  the  violet,  or  the 
still  more  retiring  arbutus,  that  cowers  close  to  the 
ground,  hiding  under  its  thick,  leathery  leaves  as 
though  afraid  the  still,  cool  winds  would  mar  its  ex- 
quisite pink-and-white  beauty.  Of  a less  timorous 
habit,  yet  still  of  a very  frail  loveliness,  is  the  painted 
trillium,  that  stands  erect  and  “takes  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty,”  seeming  to  scorn  her  blowsy, 
dark-robed  sister  the  wake-robin. 

For  the  taking  of  the  hepatica  and  her  ilk  the  camera 
should  be  place(l  firmly  on  the  ground  at  the  measured 
distance,  and  all  intervening  leaves  or  bits  of  gra.ss  or 
twigs  carefully  removed.  As  fineness  of  detail  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  this  class  of  work  a smaller 
opening  should  be  used  than  the  one  usually  in  place, 
and  a very  short  bulb-exposure  given.  Its  length  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light. 

The  one  great  tiling  to  avoid  when  choosing  a day 
to  go  “a-maying”  with  one’s  camera  is  wind.  If  the 
breezes  are  abroad  one  will  be  pretty  sure  to  come 
blustering  about  and  either  keep  one  waiting  an  un- 
conscionable length  of  time  or  mayhap  spoil  one  s 
best  efforts  by  stealing  up  at  the  strategic  moment  and 
causing  one’s  models  to  nod  their  heads  in  gentle  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  presence.  .4  day  when  the  sky 
is  overcast  will  prove  fully  as  satisfactory  for  this 
work,  as  the  strong  shadows  cast  in  sunlight  are  often 
as  undesirable  in  llower-portraits  as  in  human  ones. 
Not  infreiiuently  the  cloth  suggested  for  a background 
can  be  used  as  a wind-lireak,  or  to  diffuse  the  light  if 
the  sun  is  troublesome. 

d'lie  exposure  in  sunlight,  with  stop  16,  should  be 
ordinarily  about  one-half  second.  Full  time  sliouhl  be 
given,  as  the  nearness  to  the  oliject  lengthens  the  time 
necessary,  and  loo  short  an  exi)osure  will  not  give  the 
delicate  detail  desirable  in  both  flower  and  foliage. 
The  time  will  lengthen  if  the  sky  be  clouded  or  the 
subject  in  the  shade. 

Flowers  gathered  and  brought  home  lose  half  their 
beauty  when  crowded  together  in  a vase,  and  their 
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beginners’  contest 


“when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall”  MARGARET  ANDERSON 


life  at  best  is  short;  but  secure  a good  photograph  of 
them  in  their  native  setting  and  they  always  live  for 
you  with  all  the  charm  of  the  spring-woodland  to  en- 
hance their  beauty. 

The  Ruby-Lamp  in  Surgery 

The  photographer,  in  his  enforced  addiction  to  the 
ruby-lamp,  is  likely  soon  to  have  a voluntary  associate 
in  the  shape  of  the  surgeon;  for  we  learn  from  a French 
journal  that  some  surgeons  in  France  now  flo  their 
operations  only  under  an  intense  red  light.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  secure  any  psychological  effect,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  follow  the  use  of  this  color,  but  simply 
to  enable  them  to  refer  from  time  to  time  during  the 
operation  to  the  image  on  the  fluorescent  screen  fur- 
nished by  X-rays.  Were  the  operation  to  be  carried  out 
in  ordinary  light,  the  surgeon’s  eyes  would  never  be 
able  to  adjust  themselves  rpiickly  enough  to  the  fluoro- 
scope,  which  requires  the  observer  to  sit  in  semi-dark- 
ness for  some  minutes,  in  order  that  his  retina  may  be- 
come sufficiently  sen.sitive.  With  red  light,  however. 


it  is  otherwise;  and  the  illumination  is  said  to  be  quite 
ample  for  operative  purposes,  although,  of  course,  the 
tints  of  many  things,  notably  of  blood,  are  altered.  A 
luminous  ceiling  of  some  twenty  lamps  of  twenty-five 
candle-power  is  employed,  and  the  light  is  filtered 
through  ruby-red  glass.  It  is  switched  off  momentarily 
when  the  X-ray  image  is  referred  to,  and  liy  this  means 
the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  see  how  closely  his  instru- 
ments are  getting  to  a foreign  liody,  or  to  follow  the 
various  stages  in  the  reduction  of  a fracture. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

IIVI ending  Celluloid  Articles 

When  a regular  cement  for  celluloid,  such  as  a solu- 
tion of  celluloid  in  acetone  anil  amyl-acetate,  is  not 
obtainable,  Photograplu/  and  Foruft  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a broken  article  can  often  be  memled  by  ma- 
king use  of  tlie  solvent  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
upon  celluloid.  A little  of  the  acid  should  be  applied 
to  the  broken  edges,  which  are  then  pressed  firmly 
together  and  fastened  under  pressure  until  hardened. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  itupiirics  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Eka, 
3S3  Doylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


C.  M.  M. — So  far  as  we  know,  the  most  common, 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  practical,  way  to  keep 
solutions  cool  for  tray-development  in  hot  weather 
is  l>y  the  use  of  ice  in  a larger  tray,  in  which  the  tray 
containing  the  solution  may  be  placed.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  developers,  the  adoption  of  tank-develop- 
ment is  one  solution  of  the  problem,  for  once  the  right 
temperature  is  obtained  the  large  volume  of  solution 
will  hold  its  temperature  with  only  slight  variation  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so.  ' * 

As  to  the  matter  of  an  ammonia  tube  for  cooling 
solutions,  we  took  this  np  with  one  of  the  leading  firms 
manufacturing  scientific  equipment  in  Poston.  The 
rejjly  is  to  the  efl'ect  that  any  method  of  keeping  the 
solution  cool  by  means  of  ammonia  would  mean  the 
loss  of  considerable  compressed  ammonia  gas,  althongh 
the  method  is  feasible  if  of  sufficient  importance.  The 
opinion  is  also  expressed  that  the  use  of  ice  would  prob- 
ably prove  more  satisfactory.  If  large  solutions  were 
involved  it  might  be  po,ssible  to  arrange  so  that  a draft 
of  cool  air  going  over  the  ice  might  be  drawn  through 
tidres  passing  through  the  solution.  \ 

Frilling  of  films  is  exceedingly  unusual  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a few  brands  which  are  unnsually 
thin.  Mo.st  of  our  American  films  are  backed  with  an  un- 
sensitized coating,  which  does  much  to  prevent  frilling 
and  curling.  The  use  of  a fresh  acid-alum  fixing-bath 
ought  to  prevent  frilling  in  the  wash-water.  If  not,  a 
hardener,  such  as  formalin,  may  be  employed  at  any 
stage  of  the  work,  even  after  development  and  previous 
to  fixiiig,  if  that  seems  necessary.  The  .solution  should 
contain  1 ounce  of  formalin  to  20  ounces  of  water,  in 
which  the  film  should  be  immer.sed  15  minutes.  Be 
sure  the  .solution  is  distinctly  alkaline,  as  neutral  and 
alkaline  solutions  have  very  little  hardening-effect. 
Of  course,  you  doubtless  realize  that  a chrome-alum 
fixing-bath  has  greater  hardening-properties  than  one 
containing  ordinary  alum.  | |- 

Probably,  also,  you  know  of  the  various  hypo- 
eliminators  by  means  of  which  long  washing  in  warm 
water  may  be  avoided.  Of  them  all,  potassium  per- 
manganate is  probably  best. 

While  the  regular  film-pack  developer  ought  to 
be  the  best,  another  good  one  is  the  following,  a 20- 
minute  solution  at  G5  degrees.  Dis.solve  the  chemicals 
in  the  order  named  in  half  the  quantity  of  lukewarm 
water,  and  then  add  cold  water  to  the  full  amount. 


Water 40  ounces 

Metol  4 grains 

llydroquinone  15j  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 180  grains 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  100  grains 

Oxalic  acid 8 grains 

Pyro  lOj  grains 

Potassium  bromide,  10%  .sol 22  drops 


This  is  the  new  ,\nsco  film  formula.  Should  the  re- 
sulting negatives  jjrove  too  thin  for  yonr  purpo.se,  in- 
crease the  time  to  25  or  80  minutes. 


E.  S. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise  you  definitely 
regarding  the  cause  of  your  enlargement  being  gray 
in  the  sky  and  highlights,  because  there  are  so 
many  possible  causes.  The  fact  that  you  have  used 
several  brands  of  bromide  papers  with  similar  results, 
and  have  obtained  excellent  gaslight  prints  from  the 
same  negatives,  would  seem  to  eliminate  all  possible 
causes  except  two. 

You  say  there  is  no  white  light  to  fog  the  prints,  and 
very  likely  that  is  true;  but  bromide  paper  is  as  rapid 
and  sensitive  to  light  as  a slow  dryplate  and  must  be 
handled  with  the  same  precautions.  It  cannot  be  de- 
veloped by  weak  gaslight  nor  even  by  the  yellow  light 
often  employed  for  gaslight  paper  w'ork.  The  ruby- 
light  used  for  dryplate-development  is  the  only  safe 
light,  especially  when  development  is  much  slower  than 
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gaslight  paper,  and  so  makes  it  necessary  to  expose  the 
print  to  the  ruby-light  longer. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  possible  reason,  which  is 
that  the  proper  time  of  development  of  a bromide  print 
will  be  three  or  four  minutes  if  properly  exposed.  The 
exact  exposure  is  important  if  good  gradation  and  rich 
tones  are  an  object,  overexposure  being  a thing  to 
avoid,  for  it  would  cause  the  very  trouble  you  de- 
scribe. Exposure  should  be  such  that  the  print  need  not 
be  snatched  hastily  from  the  developer  in  order  to  save 
it,  but  rather  may  be  allowed  to  develop  to  the  stopping- 
point  beyond  which  no  further  change  is  visible;  and 
at  this  point  the  print  should  be  of  proper  depth.  If 
not,  increase  or  decrease  the  printing-time  as  indicated, 
always  developing  to  the  full  as  a guide. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address  all  prints  for  criticisni,  enclosing  return- postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Eua, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  hij  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


A.  E.  M. — “The  Old  Folks  at  Home”  appears  to 
present  good  likenesses  of  both  persons,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  do  not  appear  to  be  looking  in  quite  the 
same  direction.  All  included  in  a group  should  have 
a common  center  of  interest.  The  shrub-branches  in 
the  foreground,  out  of  focus  because  of  their  nearness 
to  the  camera,  are  akso  unfortunate. 

L.  L.  H. — “10  ft.  7”  is  an  unusually  well-composed 
photograph  of  the  pole-vault  — a hap|>y  shot.  It  is 
not  quite  sharp  enough  for  enlargement  on  other  than 
rough  paper,  but  the  increased  size  would  lend  a better 
effect  of  action. 

H.  15.  R. — Unless  the  negative  is  too  hard,  and 
needed  reduction  with  ammonium  persulphate,  “Good 
Morning”  would  be  improved  by  the  use  of  the  softest 
grade  of  portrait  gaslight  paper.  The  subject  is  excel- 
lent. 

H.  P. — In  several  recent  issues  we  have  published 
articles  dealing  with  the  subject  of  halation  ami  the 
treatment  of  windows  which  you  might  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit.  In  your  future  work  of  this  sort  we 
suggest  that  whenever  possible  you  confine  yourself  to 
illumination  from  one  window.  When  two  windows 
are  included  in  the  picture-area  unity  is  impossible. 

“Meditation”  shows  distortion  of  the  hand,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  when  the  hand  has  thoughtlessly 
been  extended  toward  the  camera,  particularly  when  a 
lens  of  somewhat  short  focus  has  been  used. 

L.  R.  M. — The  most  striking  of  your  contribtitions 
to  the  last  competition  are  the  sunsets.  One  of  them, 
marked  E,  is  probably  the  best  subject  you  have  .sent 
to  us.  It  could  have  been  improved  by  a little  more 
detail  in  the  foreground;  perhaps  a softer-working 
paper  would  disclose  this  sufficiently. 

Your  flower-subject  suffers  because  of  the  back- 
ground. Af)parently  a skin  or  fabric  was  hung  too  near 
the  vase,  with  the  result  that  its  wrinkles  show  too 
plainly  and  reflect  strong,  confused  light. 

II.  I).  P.— Y our  landscape  seems  to  be  devoid  of 
any  definite  center  of  interest.  It  lacks  vmity  because 
of  the  equal  importance  of  two  prominent  trees;  ap- 
parently the  front-board  was  raised  too  high,  for  there 
is  too  little  foreground  and  too  much  sky-area. 

.1.  II.  W. — “Yalley  Green”  is  an  e.xceptionally  good 
piece  of  photographic  work  both  technically  and  in 
respect  to  composition.  It  has  a depth  of  tone,  vigor 
and  gradation  which,  unfortunately,  are  absent  in 
“.\long  the  Wissahickon.”  We  notice  with  interest 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  child-portrait  which 
at  our  suggestion  you  have  printed  on  a softer-working 
paper. 

.1.  R. — The  trouble  with  your  film  is  that  it  was  not 
fixed  sufficiently.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  fixing-bath 
much  too  soon.  If  it  had  not  been  expo.sed  to  the  light, 
as  it  has,  yon  could  place  it  in  the  fixing-bath  again 
and  clear  it.  Now,  however,  the  only  way  is  to  make  a 
print  and  have  some  clever  artist  air-ljrush  the  lighter 
parts  to  darken  them  svifficiently. 


Ihene  M.  F. — Your  portrait  of  a young  girl  appears 
to  be  considerably  out  of  focus,  apparently  in  order  to 
])roduce  what  is  known  as  a “soft-focus”  effect.  The 
white  costume  and  the  face  of  the  subject  are  a chalky 
white.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  light  properly 
distributed,  the  model  to  be  dressed  in  c dark-hned 
garment,  thus  centering  the  interest  upon  the  face.  It 
is  also  considered  in  lietter  taste  not  to  have  the  coiffure 
of  the  model  in  an  extreme  style,  such  as  in  yonr  case 
— a patch  of  hair  coming  down  each  side  of  the  fore- 
head and  nearly  reaching  the  eyes.  Yonr  model,  who 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  comely,  does  not  need  such  a 
bizarre  style  of  hair-dressing.  The  pose  itself  is  excel- 
lent. and  the  only  good  feature  of  the  portrait. 

A.  II.— Y our  picture  is  a carelessly  made  snaj).shot, 
as  shown  by  the  numerous  objectionable  accessories, 
and  without  the  least  evidence  of  artistic  or  harmonious 
composition,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  expre.ssion  of  the 
f.ace  of  the  aged  lady  has  been  caught  successfully.  The 
j)hott)graph  has,  therefore,  only  a sentimental  value, 
and  would  scarcely  interest  a person  who  <h)es  not 
know  the  subject  of  your  snap.shot. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  liglit  foreground,  river-scenes,  liglit-colored  huildings,  juoimments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  Fcjr  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  Jiage. 


*Tiiese  figures  must  be  increased  u]! 
to  five  times  if  tlie  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  lie  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

5.3°  X 2 ; 32°  X 2 ; 30°  x ^4. 
tLatitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  2; 
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Nov.,  Dec.  1 
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ITLatitude  GO^  N.  multiply  by  1^4  i 
550  X 1 ; r>2o  X 1 ; 300  X 1^',, 
§Latitu<le  60°  N.  multiply  by  ; 
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The  expo.sures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-.speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
residts  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increa.se  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  unifonu  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
clianging  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  F or  other  subjects,  multiply  tlie  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 

numlier  given  for  the  class  of  suliject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 
1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; ojien  beach,  liarbor-  and 
sliiiiping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snotv-scenes  with  no  dark  oli- 
jects  ; most  telephoto-sulijects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  liills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; lanilsca})es  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  lioth  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-liglited  street-scenes ; per- 

PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those 
must  he  multiiilied  by  the  number  given  at  the  he 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shi])j)ing  about  the  docks  ; 
red-hrick  liuildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  olfject  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
cpiired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  ghules  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  n<>t  open  to  tlie  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  io  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 

in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
id  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


oppo- 
f stop 
ippear 
stops. 

U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 

1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 

1/2 

r-  X 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 

5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 

3/4 

u “ 2 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 

2 

^ ^ X “ 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 

4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 

8 

^ S ^ ” 

< o ^ ^ 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 

16 

Example 

Ti  e factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  ami 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  i)late  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  iised. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 bright  sun.shine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  Iv8  (or  U,  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,  ' and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  ex|)osure,  1,  10  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/10,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  ex[)osure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F 10  is  4.  Multiply 
1/10X4=1  4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  l/''4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  talde  of  i)late-spceds.  If 
a plate  from  Chess  1/2  be  used,  nudtiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2  = 1/32.  Hence,  tlie  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  ?,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.E.  150.  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2.  P.  E.  123,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

( la.ss  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Lso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

( la.ssl.P.  E.  lll.Wy.  ISO,  Wa. 

,\merican 

Ansco  Film,  X.  C. 

\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  I/xtra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 


Imperial  Non-Filter 

Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Sbanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.E.  00,  Wy.  130,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 
biastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  20 X 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2.  P.  E.  34,AVy.  100,  Wa. 
Cramer  .\nchor 


Lnrniere  Ortho.  \ 

Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.E.  73.  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rajjid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commerc  iai 
Wellington  Land.scape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
II  ammer  Slow 
II  ammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 

Cla.ss8,  P.  E.  ,39,  Wy.  .30.  Wa. 
Cr.'imer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilfonl  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  1 00,  P.  E.  1 1 , Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  .\utochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Miss  Katherine  Bingham’s  extremely  beautiful 
picture,  suggestive  of  the  Easter  spirit,  which  appeared 
in  March  Photo-Era  as  an  illustration  of  a suitable 
cover-design,  found  such  favor  among  our  friends 
that  it  has  been  made  to  serve  an  even  more  practical 
and  timely  purpose  in  the  current  issue.  Eor  the  meager 
words  of  praise  and  data  in  connection  with  this  chaste 
work  of  art,  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  department  in 
the  March  number. 

Among  the  masters  in  photographic  portraiture  is 
Francis  A.  Place,  of  Boston,  a past-president  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  and  the  P.  A.  of  X.  E.  Ilis  ability  to  ex- 
press the  character  of  his  sitter,  by  means  of  his  noble 
medium,  is  a[)parent  in  the  portrait  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Alassachu.setts  judiciary  — Chief- 
Justice  Aiken  of  the  Supreme  Court.  See  frontispiece. 
Here  the  artist  shows  us  the  profound  judicial  mind, 
as  well  as  the  force  and  dignity  that  eminently  belong 
to  the  man  he  has  portrayed.  The  modeling  and  plas- 
ticity of  the  finely  shaped  head  justify  the  highest 
praise.  The  appropriate  simplicity  of  the  setting,  the 
succe.ssful  management  of  the  black  judicial  robe  and 
the  skilful  control  of  the  light  are  points  worthy  of 
study  and  emulation.  Data:  Home-portrait  — room  in 
the  courthouse;  Voigtlamler  & Son’s  portrait-lens,  at 
full  opening;  exposure,  2 .seconds. 

George  H.  Hawley,  who  came  prominently  into  no- 
tice as  an  exhibitor  at  the  New  England  Convention 
last  year  through  “Stratford  Marsh,”  published  in 
Novendier  Photo-Era,  1915,  contributes  to  the  cur- 
rent issue,  page  158,  a decorative  waterscape  that 
empha.sizes  his  ability  as  a photo-pictorialist.  The  idea 
of  partly  obscuring  the  sky  by  overhanging  tree- 
branches,  although  used  frequently,  is  a valuable  aid 
in  composition  as  demonstrated  in  this  instance.  At 
other  times,  however,  this  resource  fails  of  its  purpose, 
especially  when  the  obscuring  effect  is  carried  to  excess. 
No  data. 

J.  E.  Mock,  recognized  as  the  foremost  portraitist 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  of 
men  in  his  profession.  His  one  recreation  is  genre- 
work,  which  includes  fanciful  heads  suggestive  of  the 
muses.  Which  of  the  mythical  nine  is  reprc.sented  on 
page  Kil  might  be  a little  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy, 
as  no  data  are  at  hand.  If  the  interesting  head,  with 
its  expressive  countenance,  suggests  some  muse  other 
than  poetry,  the  interested  reader  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
some  other  ideal.  In  any  event,  in  pose,  expression 
and  composition  the  picture  is  an  admirable  study. 

The  seven  pictures,  pages  ltl3  and  1G4,  that  accom- 
pany the  valuable  article  by  Charles  J.  Adams  will 
delight  Photo-Era  readers  on  account  of  their  natural 
charm,  whole.some  vivacity  and  variety  of  subject. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  appropriate  and  attractive 
setting  the  artist  has  given  to  each  theme,  and  this 
he  has  done  with  genuine  artistic  feeling  and  technical 
skill.  Indeed,  I am  impelled  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  imjiortant  feature  in  Mr.  Adams’s  delightful 
specialty,  because  it  is  so  rare.  In  most  cases  the  child- 
studies  offered  Photo-Era  for  publieation  are  very 
crude,  having  been  made  with  no  apparent  regard 
for  the  setting  or  for  nearby  objects,  however  incon- 
gruous. They  are  hasty  snapshots  made  on  the  spur  of 
tlie  moment,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  the  usual  apology 


— in  case  the  camerist  is  conscious  of  any  shortcoming 
in  his  attempt  to  make  a real  picture.  Because  the  child 
was  “snapped”  in  aii  undeniably  happy  moment,  and 
the  mother  and  friends  are  nearly  hysterical  with  joy 
over  the  camerist’s  success,  are  no  reasons  why  that 
picture  should  take  the  photo-publishers  by  storm. 
Such  pictures  have  theirii-ses,  and  will  ever  be  treasured 
by  the  Inqipy  mother,  'out  they  should  be  confined  to 
the  family  album  or  baby’s  record-book. 

From  the  portfolio  of  B.  E.  Langland  has  come  to 
us  many  a delightful  marine  or  landscape  filled  with 
grateful  sunshine  ami  the  breath  of  pure,  invigorating 
air.  The  genial  prosjiect,  page  106,  with  its  wholesome 
atmosphere  and  passing  clouds,  exemplifies  the  true 
Langland  mood  and  the  artist’s  love  of  nature.  The 
original  print  has  been  trimmed  to  admirable  pictorial 
proportions,  and  the  result  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a 
well-ordered  comiiosition.  Data:  June,  10  a.m.;  good 
light;  3j  X 5^  Film-Plate  Premo;  Zeiss-Kodak  lens; 
stop,  F/(>,,‘5;  .‘5-time  color-screen;  second;  Eastman 
film-pack;  pyro,  20  minutes  in  tank;  Cyko  contact 
print;  developed  with  dianol. 

The  delineation  of  imsect-life  demands,  first  of  all, 
mastery  of  technical  resources,  and  in  this  department 
of  photographic  practice  Lehman  Wendell  is  supreme 

— judged  by  his  little  masterpieces,  pages  167-171. 
No  data. 

Although  suggesting  a genre,  Mr.  Higgason’s  por- 
trait of  an  attractive  young  woman,  page  173,  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  iiortraiture.  The  subject  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  posed  and  lighted,  and  the  benuti- 
ful,  artistic  and  gratifying  result  fully  warranted  these 
preparations.  The  artist  doubtless  appreciated  the 
artistic  po.ssibilities  of  his  good-looking  sitter  and  pro- 
duced a charming  study,  although  as  a likeness,  show- 
ing the  character  and  soul  of  the  model,  it  cannot  be 
as  satisfactory  as  a front  view  with  the  eyes  directed 
towards  the  camera.  Data:  Large  north  window;  fore- 
noon; 14|-inch  portrait-len.s,  used  at  full  aperture; 
E/4.5;  8 X 10  print  on  Eastman  E.  S.  Platinum. 

An  instance  where  overhanging  foliage  is  introduced 
with  consistently  artistic  effect  is  “The  Courthouse,” 
by  J.  H.  Field,  page  177.  This  well-known  pictorialist 

— a straight  professional  worker  — is  an  experienced 
and  succes-sful  picture-maker,  and  rarely  errs  in  the 
matter  of  composition.  We  have  here  a pleasing  ex- 
ample of  a decorative  architectural  study  — the  court- 
house in  a picturesque  setting.  Data;  August,  5 to 
0 P.M.;  5x7  view-camera;  R.  R.  lens;  B.  & L.  tele- 
photo attachment;  Eastman  film;  pyro-soda;  direct 
print  on  Artura  Iris  E. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

The  faculty  to  see  artistic  beauty  at  night,  when 
objects  are  made  visible  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or 
by  artificial  light,  still  marks  a comparatively  small 
number  of  amateur  workers.  The  workers  familiar 
with  what  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  night-photog- 
raphy had  a marked  advantage  over  inexperienced 
camerists.  Many  of  the  latter,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  and  animated  by  a desire  to  make  an  effort 
even  though  the  chances  to  get  into  the  prize-winning 
class  of  the  contest,  “Night- Pictures,”  were  small, 
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could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  record  the  glittering 
outlines  of  buildings,  bridges,  streets,  as  illuminated 
by  electric  lamps.  Pictures  of  this  class  were  contrib- 
uted in  large  numbers.  Their  authors  will  undoubtedly 
profit  by  their  inadequate  though  painstaking  efforts, 
and  in  future  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  pic- 
tures that  are  properly  timed  and  well  composed,  and 
express  the  novel  and  mysterious  beauty  of  illuminated 
night-scenes.  That  alt  this  is  possible  is  made  clear  by 
the  interesting  prize-pictures  in  this  issue.  The  whole 
subject  is  thus  explained  in  a nutshell,  as  it  were. 

The  strikingly  beautiful  night-scene  by  W.  H. 
Rabe,  page  180,  is  also  one  of  a series  of  fifty  pictures 
that  were  exhibited  in  Boston  recently,  and  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  March  Piioto-Er.\.  There  is  a 
haunting,  mysterious  charm  in  these  of  Mr.  Babe’s 
creations,  that  is  due  partly  to  the  quality  of  the  light 
that  pervaded  the  exposition-grounds  after  dark.  To 
this  is  added  the  artist’s  stipreme  skill  and  experience 
in  managing  the  subject  from  the  composition  and 
exposure  to  the  finished  print  (enlargement),  including 
his  superior  judgment  in  the  selection  of  printing- 
material.  The  foreground  plays  a ]>romincnt  part  in  all 
these  exposition-pictures,  and,  notably,  in  the  theme 
that  enabled  him  to  win  the  first  prize  in  this  competi- 
tion. And  when  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Rabe  worked 
under  uncommon  difficulties,  which  included  the  en- 
forced use  of  a cheap,  old-style  single-lens  equipment, 
the  wonder  grows.  Then,  indeed,  one  appreciates  the 
well-known  saying,  “It’s  the  man  behind  the  gun.” 
Data:  $5.50  .\dlake  magazine-camera;  8j  x 4j  single 
lens;  Standard  Orthonon  plates,  3j  x 4j;  exposure,  10 
minutes;  open  lens;  10  x 12  enlargement  on  P.  M.  C. 
No.  3 bromide  paper,  with  an  improvised  enlarging- 
apparatus  consisting  of  two  telescoi)ing  starcli-boxes 
fitted  with  a Smith  Semi-Achromatic  (soft-focus)  lens 

The  presence  of  human  life  — so  little  in  evidence 
in  night-pictures  — is  the  keynote  to  Mr.  Baker’s 
theme,  page  181.  Every  worker  familiar  with  camp- 
life  will  recognize  the  naturalness  and  fascination  of 
this  camp-fire  scene,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
flames  issuing  from  the  Imrning  logs.  To  produce  the 
illusion  of  a real  fire,  the  camerist  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  handy  means  — flash-powder. 

The  nocturnal  scene  near  Columbia  L'niversity, 
page  182,  serves  as  a good  example  of  light  and  shade 
and  is  well  composed.  There  are  no  lights  that  may  be 
said  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  two  sources  of  illu- 
mination. at  the  right  of  the  statue,  are  a part  of  the 
general  lighting-scheme.  The  statue  adds  greatly  to 
the  artistic  result.  Data;  November,  1915,  9 p.m.;  elec- 
tric light;  8 X 19  Century  camera;  8|-inch  Dagor  No.  3; 
stop,  E/8;  exposure,  15  minutes;  8 x 10  Stanley;  M.  Q.; 
8 X 10  ,\zo  print. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  view  depicted  by 
E.  . Kent,  i)age  182;  but  the  technical  skill  of  the 
camerist  merits  special  commendation.  The  most  has 
evidently  been  maile  of  a difficult  subject,  and  the 
halation  appears  to  have  been  well  controlled.  The  large 
window,  at  the  right,  detracts  a little.  It  is  very  ea.sy 
to  make  it  less  conspicuous  by  local  reduction  on  the 
negative.  Data;  December  10,  1915,  about  8 p.m.; 
Series  II,  No.  2 Turner-Reich  lens  in  Koilos  shutter; 
stop.  E/ll;  exposure,  C minutes;  Standard  Orthonon; 
pyro;  5x7  ,\zo  K print. 

The  only  artistic  moonlight  in  this  conq)etition  is 
the  effort  by  W.  S.  Davis,  page  184.  One  expects 
nothing  less  from  this  capable  and  versatile  artist.  4’he 
sheen  on  the  water  contrasts  well  with  the  dark  masses 
in  this  attractive  prospect.  Data:  .lune;  exi)osure,  20 
minutes,  8.15  to  8.35  p.m.;  R.  R.  lens;  .stop.  178;  8 x fO 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  7x9  print  on  Barnet  “I'iger  4'ongue” 
bromide. 


The  Beginners’  Competition 

It  is  curious  what  a difference  the  tone  makes  in  the 
artistic  result  of  a photographic  i)rint.  Reduced  to 
black  and  white,  as  well  as  to  a small  size,  its  attractive- 
ness often  disaj)pcars.  This  has  frequently  been  the 
case  with  i)ictures  published  in  these  pages,  and  is 
true,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  ])rize-picture  by  Mar- 
garet ,\nderson,  page  187.  The  original  i)rint  owes 
much  of  its  beauty  to  the  paper  used,  viz.,  ,\zo  E.  The 
subject  it.self  .seems  to  warrant  the  favorable  opinion 
it  created  in  the  minds  of  the  jury.  The  sloping  bank, 
topped  by  a graceful  tree,  forms  an  attractive  theme. 
The  water  in  the  foreground,  be  it  part  of  a pond, 
river  or  brook,  increases  the  pictorial  interest,  except 
that  the  reflections  of  objects  other  than  the  sky  are 
somewhat  dc  trap.  Nevertheless,  the  arrangement,  as 
a whole,  is  decidedly  pleasing,  and  it  breaks  away  from 
the  conventional.  Data:  Octolier,  11  a.m.;  5x7  Korona 
camera:  lens  at  E/ll ; 3|  x 5|  Stanley;  pyro: -2V;  second; 
direct  i)iint  on  Azo  E,  hard. 

,\s  a composition,  pure  and  simple,  the  picture  en- 
titled “A  E’ish-Story,”  page  188,  makes  a successful 
appeal.  The  proportions  are  admirable,  as  are  the 
perspective  and  workmanship.  Yet  one  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  that  big  fish  to  the  size  of  the  small, 
nearby  stream.  Did  the  fisherman  catch  it  from  its 
narrow  waters,  or  was  its  habitat  in  some  big  lake.^ 
The  seeming  inconsistency  is  an.swered  l)y  the  title, 
although  readers  who  are  experienced  sijortsmen  and 
averse  to  telling  an  untruth,  be  it  even  a fish-story,  are 
free  to  offer  an  explanation.  Data:  5x7  I’oco  camera; 
good  light;  Bnperial  plate;  M.  Q.;  lens  at  stop  E/22; 
second;  4|  x (i^  .\risto  S.  T.  print. 

The  concluding  ilhistration,  page  189,  would  seem  to 
be  a fitting  companion  to  the  last  snow  of  the  season  — 
in  Massachusetts  the  first  week  in  March.  The  state- 
ment is  based  on  the  prognostication  of  the  local 
weatherman.  The  scene,  which  is  m)t  without  a degree 
of  charm,  must  have  appealed  very  strongly  to  the 
young  camerist,  whose  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  out- 
weighed his  sense  of  pictorial  proi)ortion.  The  space 
allotted  to  the  snow-covered  area  equals  that  given 
up  to  the  sky,  although  in  neither  case  is  there  a feeling 
of  monotony.  4'lie  row  of  j)arallel  shadows  forms  an 
effective  foil  to  the  irregular  mass  of  branches  and  twigs 
against  the  sky.  The  only  unfriendly  note  is  the  con- 
spicuous, dark  snow-covered  object  at  the  left.  The 
outwardly  leaning  tree,  in  the  foregronnd,  wouhl  be 
more  valuable  in  this  promisiTig  scheme  if  it  inclined 
the  other  way.  Data:  E'ebruary  9,  1915,  9 a.af.;  good 
light;  Cj-inch  Zeiss-Kodak  lens;  sto|),  1722;  3j  x 54 
S|)ecial  Premo;  5 second;  Standard  Orthonon;  Duratol; 
4 x 7y  print  on  P.  M.  C.  bromide,  smooth;  only  part  of 
negative  used. 

A Vest-Pocket  Kodak  Hint 

The  users  of  the  popular  Vest-Pocket  Kodak  will 
fiml  it  a good  plan  to  get  a wide  elastic  band  to  slip 
around  the  camera  so  that  it  covers  and  keeps  away 
du.st  from  the  lens  in  the  front  ami  the  “i)eep-hole”  at 
the  back.  The  elastic  band  will  also  prevent  the  siile 
coming  off  unexpectedly  should  the  catch  be  acci- 
dentally pushed  over  to  “OPEN.” 

The  Honest  Amateur 

Critic — “Amateur  photograj)hcrs  are  Ihe  most  hon- 
est class  of  persons  I know  of. ’’ 

Camera-man  — “How  so.^” 

Critic — “'Ehey  have  never  lieen  known  to  take  any- 
thing of  value.” — Harold  Lneb. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Profile  at  Its  Best 

The  Editor  lias  had  liis  say  on  the  sul>ject  of  profiles 
— before  the  camera,  in  public  conveyances  and  else- 
where — profiles  that,  quickly  superseding  an  en- 
gaging front  view,  prove  a complete  disenchantment. 
But  there  is  the  opposite  experience,  which,  though 
rare  by  comparison,  is  equally  disappointing.  As  he 
looked  up  from  his  paper  in  the  street-car,  the  other 
day,  the  Editor  noticed  a young  woman,  who  sat  oppo- 
site him,  look  out  of  the  window  into  the  vestibnle. 
She  displayed  a ])rofile  of  rare  beauty.  From  the  fore- 
head down  to  the  throat,  the  features  were  as  delicately 
chiseled  as  those  of  the  Psyche  of  Capua.  He  had 
scarcely  formed  a mental  impression  of  those  exquisite 
contours,  when  suddenly  they  vanished,  giving  place 
to  a front  view.  The  change  was  startling,  to  sjiy  the 
least.  The  eyes  revealed  themselves  as  ill-shaped  and 
didl,  while  nose  and  mouth  bore  no  suggestion  of 
classical  beauty  or  refined  expression.  The  impression 
conveyed  to  the  critical  sense  of  the  observer  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a rebuke  for  presuming 
to  exercise  the  critical  facvdty  instead  of  being  absorbed 
in  the  printed  news  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
instances  where  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  a girl’s  or  a 
woman's  face  loses  nothing  by  a side  turn  of  the  head 
are  not  uncommon.  But,  however  disappointing  in 
shape  may  be  the  nose  or  mouth  of  a woman,  it  is  a 
condition  for  which  the  person  may  not  be  responsible, 
and  for  which  there  would  seem  to  be  no  remedy. 

With  a man,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
There  are  innumerable  instances  of  men  who  have  de- 
liberately sacrificed  their  mustache,  or  are  disinclined 
to  grow  one,  in  order  to  conform  to  fashion’s  decree, 
ami  thereby  discard  nature’s  means  to  modify  a profile 
that  often  suggests  the  features  of  a degenerate  or  of  a 
sensualist,  when  in  reality  these  unfortunate-looking 
individuals  may  be  men  of  high  character  and  of  tem- 
perate living.  But  if  smooth-faced  men  were  to  study 
their  features  as  reflected  in  a secondary  mirror,  they 
might  discover  the  necessity  to  grow  a mustache,  and 
thereby  immeasurably  improve  their  facial  appearance. 

A Tip  to  Photo-Finishers 

When  a traveler  returns  from  a visit  to  some  foreign 
land  with  a large  batch  of  exposed  plates  or  roll-films, 
he  generally  places  them  in  the  hands  of  a regular  photo- 
finisher. Sometimes,  he  will  divide  the  material  among 
two  fini.shers,  his  motive  being  not  to  put  all  his  eggs 
into  one  basket.  This  is  a wise  precaution,  especially 
when  the  exposures  are  of  very  great  importance. 
When,  however,  he  distributes  the  work  among,  let 
us  say,  eight  different  concerns,  the  reason  finds  its 
.source  in  the  fact  that  he  is  trying  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  lie  therefore  divides  his  obligation  among 
a number  of  creditors,  tor  he  has  no  intention  to  pay 
any  of  them.  After  all,  siich  a rogue  may  argue  that  it 
is  much  better  to  owe  eight  craftsmen  $.5  each  than 
one  craftsman  $40.  Besides,  the  danger  of  having 
eight  law-suits  brought  against  him  is  minimized.  This 
is  a lesson  in  busine.ss-experience  that  many  a photo- 
finisher has  learned  to  his  .sorrow.  Therefore,  the  best 
plan  is  to  compel  such  a client  to  pay  cash  on  delivery. 


It  Never  Will  Be  Missed 

If  there  is  a building  in  London  among  those  de- 
stroyed, or  to  be  destroyed,  by  Zeppelin  bombs  — al- 
though its  demolition  by  order  of  the  London  munici- 
pality is  greatly  to  be  preferred  — it  is  the  spurious 
“Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  whose  proprietor  has  been 
making  money  from  gullible  visitors,  principally  Amer- 
icans. Strangely  enough,  although  this  fraud  has  been 
exposed  by  the  late  Henry  Snowden  Ward  in  his  book 
“The  Beal  Dickens  Land,”  and  Henry  F.  Dickens, 
son  of  Charles  Dickens,  it  still  prevails.  Among  the 
publications  that  still  acquiesce  in  this  deception,  I 
very  much  regret  to  state,  is  one  of  the  English  photo- 
graphic weeklies,  whose  editor  ought  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  facts  in  the  case  and  exclude  from  his 
pages  any  future  reference  to  this  despicable  fraud. 

Objects  to  Logical  Spelling 

In  a letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  an 
Englishman,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Bow  Bells,” 
complains  bitterly  that  American  photographic  writers 
deliberately  mutilate  well-known  photographic  terms, 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  improving  the  English 
language.  He  objects  particularly  to  the  trade-name, 
“Orthonon;”  “Orthochromatic  Non-Halation”  is 
what  he  probably  would  use.  Of  course,  he  misses  the 
“u”  in  color,  favor,  humor,  but  forgets  that  these 
words  are  derived  from  the  Latin  color,  favor,  humor. 
In  Italian  and  Spanish  we  find  “colore”  and  “color;” 
even  the  Germans  use  “colorit.”  The  “u”  in  these 
and  similar  words  is  just  as  superfluous  as  an  extra 
“1”  would  be  in  marvelous,  libelous,  traveler,  jeweler, 
modeling,  rivaling. 

Our  ultra-conservative  friend  is  impatient  with  such 
“innovations”  as  program  and  center,  being  probably 
not  aware  that  the  former  has  quietly  taken  its  place 
with  epigram,  telegram,  monogram,  and  that  “center” 
is  better  than  “centre.”  Fancy  an  American  using  this 
word  as  a verb,  which  would  yield  such  perversions  as 
“centred”  and  “centreing”!  He  is  furious  over  dark- 
room, highlight,  dryplate,  which  he  prefers  as  sepa- 
rated words,  but  which  create  a sense  of  ambiguity 
not  found  in  the  American  use  of  the  words.  He  neg- 
lects to  mention  the  favorite  English  “focussing” — a 
senseless  adherence  to  an  old  and  illogical  form;  for 
the  present  participle  of  a verb  is  formed  by  simply 
adding  the  syllable  “ing”  to  the  verb.  The  extra  “s” 
is  needless,  unless  the  accent  be  thrown  on  the  second 
syllable,  as  in  propelling,  occurring,  and  beginning. 

A Oualification 

Scene. — Sanctum  of  the  Editor.  Enter  anxious- 
looking  individual. 

“Excuse  me;  but  do  you  know  of  a studio  in  need  of 
an  accomplished  operator.?  ” 

Editor  — “Yes;  there’s  a studio-proprietor  who 
wants  a man  to  make  flashlights  at  society-functions. 
Have  you  the  entree  into  aristocratic  circles?” 

Applicant  — “I  should  .say  I had.  I have  recently 
served  as  chef  in  a first-class  restaurant.  Entries  are 
right  in  my  line.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 

are  solicited  for  publication 


The  New  York  State  Convention 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Society  of  New  York  took  place  in  the 
Winter  Garden  (twenty-fourth  floor),  Hotel  McAlpin, 
corner  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  New  York  City, 
February  29,  March  1 and  2.  Its  success  was  due  to 
the  judgment  and  energy  of  the  executive  board  — 
E.  B.  Core,  president;  Wm.  Furlong,  vice-president; 
E.  L.  Mix,  secretary,  and  F.  E.  Abbott,  treasurer.  The 
advertising-campaign,  begun  a month  in  advance  of 
the  date  of  the  convention,  included  a series  of  twelve 


E.  I„  MIX  in  T.  \V.  KILMER,  M.I). 

PRESIDENT-ELEf  T,  P.  P.  S.  OI  N.  V. 


postcards,  printed  in  sepia  and  bearing  the  portraits 
of  the  principal  siieakers  and  demonstrators,  togetlier 
with  a personal  sketch  and  the  subject  of  each.  ’I'his 
capital  idea  originated  with  the  jiresident,  “ Pop”  Core, 
which  shows  that  success  in  various  important  ac- 
tivities, to-flay,  comes  from  somewhat  unexpected 
sources;  viz.,  old  men  — old  only  in  years,  i>ut  rich  in 
practical  exiierience  and  imbueil  with  the  spirit  of 
unspent  youth.  Witness  General  Ilindenbnrg,  Grand- 
Duke  Nicholas,  General  Joffre,  and—  K.  B.  (.'ore. 


The  character  of  the  program  reflected  the  sagacity 
aiul  good  taste  of  the  committee,  and  every  promise 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  with  the  exception  of 
Frank  Scott  Clark,  of  Detroit,  Mhom  important  busi- 
ness prevented  from  being  pre.sent. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  preliminary  business, 
and  to  lectures  by  Henry  Rankin  Poore,  artist,  instruc- 
tor and  M’riter,  and  L.  B.  Jones,  advertising-manager  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Mr.  Poore,  known  to  photographers  chiefly  through 
his  work  “Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 
Judgment  of  Pictures,”  selected  for  his  topic,  “The 
Primer  on  Composition  as  Ajiplied  to  Photography," 
using  stereopticon-vie\vs  to  illustrate  his  arguments. 
His  talk  reflected  the  thoughts  and  jn-iuciples  set  forth 
in  the  above-mentioned  book,  which  has  enabled  many 
a photographer  — lu'ofessional  or  amateur  — to  com- 
]>rehend  the  rules  of  art  and  to  apply  them  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Poore  was  followed  by  John  Schneider,  of  the 
Baker  Art  Gallery,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  gave  an  illu- 
minating talk  on  how  to  get  busiue.ss.  According  to 
the  speaker,  we  work  too  much  at  our  pif>fession  and 
not  enough  at  our  busiue.ss.  To  do  a inosperous  busi- 
ness, we  must  go  where  business  is  to  be  had.  “Study 
tlie  locality  you  are  in  and  conduct  your  business  ac- 
cordingly. You  cannot  do  a twenty-fivc-dollar-a-ilozen 
business  in  a five-dollar-a-dozcu  locality."  He  insisted 
that  a<lvertising  was  indispcusalile  to  get  tnisiness. 
('’ircumstances  alter  cases;  but  advertising,  iii  order  to 
be  effective,  must  be  honest  and  sensible.  " Keep  your 
name  liefore  the  public  — of  coiir.se  in  a desirable  May. 
.\s  Inisine.ss-men  you  are  not  awake.  Sujipose  that  every 
photograjiher  M’ere  to  set  aside  five  percent  of  his  gross 
receipts  a.  year,  to  Ik>  expended  for  judicious  adver- 
tising and  continued  for  three  years.  1 firmly  believe 
that  there  woulil  be  two  portraits  made  for  every  one 
being  made  now.  J'he  business  would  be  iloubled." 

J'hen  followed  five-minute  talks  from  tlie  floor  by 
Mary  \.  Stewart  (Canandaigua);  Smith  (Boehester); 
]<'rey  (Ctica);  P>each  and  McGeorge  (Bufl'alo);  Mock 
(Rochester);  Conklin  (J'roy);  Hale  (Geneva);  Gara- 
brant,  of  the  Edison  Co.  (New  York);  Col.  Mareeau 
(New  York  and  Boston);  Mason,  of  tiu'  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal (NeM'  York);  BoM'er.-ox  and  Kehres  (( ’leveland) ; 
Bnshong  (Worcester,  .Mass.);  Siiellman  (Detroit); 
Sherman  (Newark,  N.  J.);  Ciirmingham  (Montreal). 

L.  15.  Jones, 

of  Rochester,  a figure  hitherto  not  identified  with  the 
lecture-|)la  I form,  was  persuadeil  by  the  committee  to 
make  clear  the  reason  vhy  tlie  first  prize  in  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company’s  |>liologra|)hie  comi>etilioiis 
has  been  won  regularly  liy  Pliiladeliiliia  during  the 
jiast  four  years.  In  other  words,  h<’  was  aski'il  to  ex- 
plain the  advertising-value  of  a iihotograjih  and  how  it 
should  be  made.  J'liis  he  did,  in  the  evening,  in  a liieid, 
convincing  M'ay,  using  ninneroiis  superb  lanlern-slides 
of  successful  and  iinsiieeessfnl  piel  iires  - - what  to  do 
and  M'hat  lo  avoid.  Mr.  .Fones's  talk  made  a profound 
inii>re.ssion,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  William 
ShcMell  l•',llis,  of  l’hiladel[ihia,  will  conliniie  lo  corner 
the  market  in  Eastman  Kodak  prizes.  ,\s  Ihese 

aM’ards  are  made  solely  iiiiou  merit,  ami  with  a fair- 
ness not  qiiestioneil  by  even  one  di.sapi)ointed  contest- 
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ant,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  first  prize  in  the  next 
Eastman  competition  will  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Ellis  or 
to  a more  successful  contestant.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however;  viz.,  that  there  is  big  money  in  photographs 
that  advertisers  can  use,  and  a knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements are  easy  enough  to  obtain.  The  making  of 
a successful  photograph  is  another  matter. 

Following  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  I.  Bu.xbaum,  a member 
of  the  association,  talked  on  the  subject  of  making 
soft-focus  enlargements,  imparting  to  them  atmos- 
pheric and  pictorial  value,  and  thereby  taking  them 
out  of  the  commonplace  class.  He  demonstrated  with 
5x7  negatives,  sharply  delineated  with  a No.  6 Heliar 
lens,  and  enlarging  them  to  25  x 30  with  a 9-inch 
Wollensak  Verito,  first  focusing  with  the  open  lens  and, 
before  exposing,  getting  the  desired  degree  of  diffusion 
with  the  F/6  stop.  Enlargements  made  in  this  manner 
eliminate  technical  imperfections  and  dispense  with 
retouching.  The  smaller  the  negative,  the  less  diffusion 
required. 

The  second  day,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  members,  began  with  a demonstration  in 
portrait-lighting  by 

Howard  D.  Beach, 

past-president  of  the  society.  He  showed  by  means  of 
the  broad,  vertical  window  of  the  lecture-  and  exhibi- 
tion-hall his  own  method  of  electric  illumination  (ex- 
plained with  a series  of  electric  lamps  at  the  1914  state- 
convention).  He  concentrates  the  light  upon  the  face 
of  the  sitter  and  subdues  it  on  the  rest  of  the  figure.  He 
used  for  this  purpose  an  exceedingly  attractive  and 
intelligent  model.  Miss  Florence  Reutti,  of  New  York, 
who  also  assisted  in  the  succeeding  demonstrations 
held  during  the  day.  The  demonstrators  were  intro- 
duced by  Pirie  MacDonald  in  characteristic  fashion. 

George  M.  Edmondson, 

of  Cleveland,  and  past-president  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, followed.  Using  an  eight-tube  Cooper  Hewitt 
light  (Studio  Portrait-Skylight),  and  with  Miss  Reutti 
as  model,  he  made  a number  of  telling  hits.  The  main 
idea  of  his  talk  was  that  the  photographer  must  feel 
what  he  is  doing,  he  must  be  in  tune  with  his  sitter, 
otherwise  the  values  will  be  wrong.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
plained any  more  than  the  inspired  painter  or  singer 
can  analyze  his  method  of  interpretation.  Avoid  fussing 
— doing  this  and  doing  that  in  the  hope  of  improving 
things.  Do  not  give  the  impression  of  being  fussy.  It 
tends  only  to  annoy  the  sitter  and  to  prevent  sponta- 
neity of  expression.  He  gets  his  best  results  without 
fuss  and  special  preparation.  He  works  on  impulse, 
just  as  an  inspired,  undisturbed  improvisation  of  the 
musician  often  surpasses  the  labored,  premeditated 
effort.  He  has  the  conditions  right  and  goes  right 
ahead.  While  Mr.  Edmondson  was  holding  forth,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  camera  and  the  expectant  Mi.ss  Reutti 
behind  him,  Ryland  Phillips,  who  had  cre])t  in  unseen 
by  the  speaker,  took  a seemingly  unfair  advantage 
and  quickly  exposed  a number  of  plates  on  charming 
poses.  It  looked  like  a conspiracy  between  the  Quaker 
City  man  (not  so  slow)  and  the  model. 

Philip  Conklin, 

one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  society  to  talk  be- 
fore the  convention,  and  one  wlio  has  already  made  a 
big  start  in  a jjromising  career,  followeil.  The  task  he 
had  set  himself  was  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  ]jossil>le, 
a portrait  of  a young  woman  lie  had  made  in  his  home- 
studio  (by  daylight),  using  on  this  occasion  artificial 
light  and  a different  model  — both  new  to  him.  In  this 
connection  he  used  “his  one  best  bet” — diffusing- 
screens  of  black  cheese-cloth.  “One  of  the  elements  in 
getting  atmosplieric  efl'ects  in  portraiture  is  to  balance 
the  light  — by  raising  the  shadow  to  lialance  the  high- 


lights or  by  lowering  the  highlights  to  balance  the 
shadows.”  The  shadows,  he  admitted,  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  the  highlights. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning-session  it  was  announced 
that  the  ladies  of  the  convention  were  the  guests  of 
the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.  at 
luncheon  at  Shanley’s,  at  12.30  p.m.,  to  be  followed 
by  a matinee  at  the  Hippodrome.  Thirty-five  ladies 
availed  themselves  of  this  invitation. 

The  afternoon  session  began  promptly  at  2 o’clock. 
The  initial  speaker  was 

William  Shewell  Ellis, 

of  Philadelphia.  He  said,  in  substance,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  life  rather  than  in  tone.  He  asked  the  model 
to  take  a standing  pose,  facing  the  camera — “No  in- 
terest!” She  then  turned  the  body  away  from  the  cam- 
era and  the  head  towards  the  camera  — “There  is 
life!”  The  model  then  sat  in  the  chair,  leaning  back; 
result,  “Lifeless!”  Leaning  forward  and  gazing  into 
the  lens  yielded  instant  life.  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  a sitter 
without  soul  was  to  him  like  a corpse.  He  believed  in  a 
common  (sympathetic)  interest  between  the  sitter  and 
the  artist;  then  he  could  obtain  good  results.  He  then 
gave  way  to  the  next  speaker, 

William  M.  Hollinger, 

“one  of  the  eighty  photographers  on  Fifth  Avenue!” 
This  distinguished  veteran  confided  to  his  hearers 
that,  by  treating  the  supply-dealer’s  agent  right  when 
he  calls  for  your  order,  you  can  find  out  all  about  your 
competitor.  Referring  to  the  preceding  demonstrations, 
Mr.  Hollinger  found  fault  with  the  chair  allotted  to  the 
model.  “I  notice,”  he  said,  “that  in  posing  this  at- 
tractive model  in  a high-back  chair  you  have  all  chair 
and  no  girl.  I would  recommend  a low-back  chair,  then 
you  ’ll  get  something  worth  while!” 

Ira  L.  Hill, 

“the  idol  of  the  matinee-girl,”  as  Mr.  MacDonald  in- 
troduced him,  said  that  a side-view  of  the  head  of  man, 
woman  or  child  yielded  the  most  character  — so  he  had 
found.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  this  in  a sitter, 
but  when  found  it  should  be  photographed.  Such  a 
side-view  formed  a pleasing,  lasting  likeness.  A certain 
light  will  bring  out  the  character  in  the  sitter.  The 
speaker  then  dwelt  on  the  quality  of  the  portrait.  The 
public  should  be  the  judge  of  the  quality.  It  will  pay 
any  price  for  what  it  wants,  and  the  photographer 
shoidd  strive  to  find  that  out.  There  is  the  delicate 
quality  of  woman,  her  charm  and  grace;  and  the  rugged, 
serious  quality  in  a man’s  portrait.  Mr.  Hill  then  illus- 
trated some  of  his  ideas  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Reutti. 

E.  L.  Mix, 

the  busy  secretary  of  the  society,  was  introduced  next. 
He  differed  from  the  preceding  speakers  in  that  he  put 
expression  ahead  of  everything.  Using  Mr.  Hollinger 
as  a model,  Mr.  Mix  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  ideas. 

George  W.  Harris, 

another  national  iiast-president,  was  the  next  speaker. 
His  theme  was  the  appearance  of  the  studio.  In  nine 
out  of  ten  studios  he  had  seen  there  was  little  visible 
effort  by  the  jn-oprietor  to  make  a good  impression  on 
tlie  customer.  Pictures  indifferently  framed  and  badly 
hung,  generally  a poor  assortment,  and  the  place  did 
not  look  clean',  artistic,  right.  The  photographer  had 
only  to  study  the  appearance  of  the  display-windows  of 
successful  merchants.  First  of  all,  they  were  scrupu- 
lously clean,  then  the  contents  carefully  selected  from 
the  ])urveyor’s  anqile  stock,  arranged  with  commend- 
able arti.stic  taste,  the  object  being  to  impress  and  at- 
tract customers.  The  photographer  cannot  afford  to 
do  less  than  the  milliner,  the  haberdasher  or  the 
clothier. 
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Elias  Goldensky 

came  next.  lie  was  in  a very  serious  mood.  lie  said 
that  it  w'as  impossible  to  express  how  one  does  his  best. 
A sitter  placed  in  a foreign  environment  ceases  to  be 
natural.  It  is  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  put  a 
part  of  himself  into  his  subject.  He  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  the  sitter  tells  him.  He  must  be 
sincere  in  his  work  to  enjoy  it.  The  speaker  then  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  high  ideals  — efforts  that  are  up- 
lifting and  make  the  world  respect  you.  Referring  to 
the  handsome  models  that  had  been  used  during  the 
day  by  his  predecessors  he  doubted  the  helpfulness  of 
these  demonstrations.  “It ’s  very  easy  to  make  pleas- 
ing pictures  of  handsome,  graceful  and  well-formed 
models  who  are  experienced  in  posing  before  the 
camera.  IMany  of  us  have  to  struggle  with  awkward 
sitters  that  have  potato-faces.”  This  truism  brought 
dowm  the  house.  Mr.  Goldensky  might  have  added 
that  in  many  instances  attractive  portraits  have  been 
made  of  indifferent-looking  sitters,  and  that  disap- 
pointing portraits  frequently  result  from  faces  in  which 
animation  and  color  constitute  an  irresistible  charm. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Goldensky’s  spirited  and  fear- 
less address,  IMr.  MacDonald  quickly  arose  and  de- 
clared, “That  was  the  finest  speech  Goldensky  ever 
made!” 

John  E.  Garabrant, 

staff-photographer  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company, 
followed  with  a talk  on  three  diametrically  opi)osed 
systems  of  lighting.  He  explained  the  character  of 
Type  C Mazda  (nitrogen-filled)  Lamp;  the Hallen  Lamp 
(10  amperes);  the  Simplex  Lamp,  for  motion-pictures, 
and  the  8-tube  Cooper  Hewitt  Mercury- Vapor  Lamp. 
He  explained  the  use  of  the  transformer  (the  red  screens) 
in  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Lamp,  producing  a light  approxi- 
mating the  actinic  quality  of  pure  daylight.  This  light 
is  the  best  for  simple,  ordinary  enlarging. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  talks  and  the  election 
of  oflicers.  In  the  morning.  Miss  Jessie  MacDonald, 
daughter  of  Pirie  MacDonald,  read  a paper,  “Why 
Men  Fail,”  by  J.  C.  Abel,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  convention.  The  interest  was  divided  between  the 
practical  contents  of  Mr.  Abel's  communication  and 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered  by 
Miss  MacDonald,  who  resembled  her  father  in  her 
style  of  delivery  and  provefl  herself  an  elocutionist  of 
high  order.  Miss  MacDonald  is  in  great  demand  as  a 
lecturer  by  the  various  women's  clubs.  She  was  given 
a rising  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  J.  E.  Mock,  who  preceded 
“Pop”  as  president  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.,  gave  a 
clear  and  interesting  description  of  the  Kodaclirome, 
emphasizing  its  beauties  and  advantages.  Other  talks 
on  various  topics,  dear  to  the  lieart  of  the  progressive 
photographer,  were  given  by  Messrs.  Harris,  Hollinger, 
-Morris,  Parker,  Norton,  Zimmerman,  Dunn,  Ollivier, 
.''mith,  Leatherdale,  President  Kennedy  of  the  Canadian 
I’hotographers'  .Vssociation  and  Miss  Smith.  Tliis 
.symposium  of  oratory  yielded  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  members  were  busy  taking  notes. 

The  convention,  succe.ssful  despite  the  absence  of 
many  prominent  members,  was  now  brought  to  a close 
by  the  election,  as  nominated,  of  a new  set  of  officers. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1!)16-1917 


President, 

\ ice-j)resident. 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


E.  L.  Mix,  New  York  City 
J.  E.  Hale,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Hallen,  New  York  City 

F.  E.  .Abbott,  Little  Falls,  N.  "V’. 


The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  New  ’^’ork  City, 
.sometime  in  February,  1917,  the  date  to  be  announced 
later. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRESS 

Present  in  person,  and  representing  their  publica- 
tions at  the  meetings  and  the  banquet,  were  Carl  E. 
Ackerman,  editor  of  The  Photogra-phic  Nnvs;  Frank  V. 
Chambers,  editor  of  The  Camera  and  The  Bulletin  nf 
Phntographg  and  Wilfred  A.  French,  editor  of  Photo- 
Era 

THE  banquet 

The  gastronomical  repast,  an  established  feature  of 
every  convention,  photographic  or  otherwise,  took 
place  Wednesday,  March  1,  in  the  banquet-hall,  on  the 
tw'enty-fourth  floor,  Hotel  AIc.\lpin.  It  was  an  en- 
joyable and  creditable  event.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  a few  in- 
vited guests,  were  seated  at  circular  tables  The  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  — all  men  — sat  at  a long 
table  placed  on  a raised  platform,  overlooking  the  many 
genial,  vivacious  groups  graced  by  the  presence  of 
hand.some  women.  The  lonesomeness  of  the  segregated 
dignitaries  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Out 
of  sheer  pity  several  of  the  merry-makers  exchanged 
places  for  a little  w'hile  with  some  of  these  unfortunate.s 
and  won  their  everlasting  gratitude.  While  the  large 
assemblage  was  merrily,  but  temperately,  disposing  of 
the  delicious  viands  provided,  a superb  orchestra  was 
discoursing  exquisite  music  — another  proof  of  the 
entertainment-committee's  admirable  taste.  Then 
came  the  S])eech-making  in  charge  of  Howard  D.  Beach, 
who  developed  unsuspected  talents  as  toastmaster.  The 
orators,  each  vying  with  his  fellows  in  wit  and  repartee, 
were  Charles  L.  Lewis;  George  W.  Harris;  E.  B.  Core; 
J.  E.  Mock;  Ryland  W.  Phillips;  Dudley  Hoyt;  County- 
clerk  Cashin  and  his  jiartner  in  crime  — Editor  Nolan 
of  the  Yonkers  Gazette  — the  champion  humorist  of 
the  ev'ening  and  fellow-townsman  of  President  E.  B. 
Core,  formerly  of  New  York  and  now  of  Yonkers.  It 
was  whisiicrcd  that  he  will  be  held  to  strict  accounta- 
bility for  their  presence  at  the  banquet. 

The  memorable  evening  was  brought  to  a close  by 
Pirie  MacDonald,  who  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  mili- 
tary preparedness,  immediately  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  “America,”  in  which  every  one  joined.  During 
the  course  of  the  evening,  "Poi>  " Core  was  given  a 
solid  silver  cup  of  chaste  and  slender  tlesign  and  about 
two  feet  high,  the  gift  of  memliers  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of 
N.  Y.  'Phe  recipient  was  deeply  toucheil  by  this  un- 
expected manifestation  of  love  and  esteem,  and  ex- 
prcs.sed  his  gratitude  in  a few  tender  words. 

the  picture-exhibit 

Although  the  exhibition  of  prints  was  not  so  large  or 
artistic  in  quality  as  in  former  years,  it  created  con- 
siderable interest.  J'he  most  noteworthy  exhilnts  were 
as  follows: 

J'he  Gerhard  Sisters,  Clara  IVinter.  Belle  John.son. 
Eugene  lintchinson.  J.  M.  Steffens.  Howard  D.  Beach, 
h'rank  Scott  Clark,  Ryland  W.  Phillijis,  Elias  Golden- 
sky, Willi.'im  Shewell  Ellis,  William  II.  Ban.  .1.  Mitchell 
I'llliott,  F.  H.  Weston,  Knafti  Bros.,  William  Noctzel, 
Philip  Conklin,  .1.  II.  Garo,  J.  E.  Mock,  J.  < Bushong, 
Fheo  C.  Marceaii,  .\  'J'.  I’roctor,  W.  II.  'Idwles,  Frank 
Bill,  Baker  .\rt  Gallery,  ( litford  Norton,  J.  P.  Haley, 

R.  I).  Haley,  W.  B.  Stage,  Dudley  Iloyt,  Win.  M. 
Hollinger,  Pirie  MacDonald,  I.  Bnxbanm,  E.  L.  Mix, 

S.  II.  Lifshey.  Ira  L.  Hill,  B.  J.  talk.  Ira  D.  Schwarz, 
Charles  Halien. 

PROMI.NEXT  PIIOrOGIiAPHEHS  PHK.SENT 

.\inong  the  prominent  craftsmen  jiresent  during  the 
convention  were  .Y  L.  Bowersox,  (ieorge  .M.  Edmond- 
son, (i.  (!.  Kehres  and  (’litford  Norton,  of  ('levciand; 
.Iosc[)h  Byron,  Bradley,  Dudley  Hoyt,  f\ni.  M. 
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Hollinger,  Pirie  MacDonald,  Falk,  Lifshey,  Mix  and 
Buxbauni,  of  New  York  City;  D.  D.  Spellman,  of  De- 
troit; George  Van  Norman,  of  Springfield,  Mass.; 
J.  C.  Busliong,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  C.  L.  Lewis,  of 
Toledo;  George  W.  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.  C.; 
William  Shewell  Ellis,  J.  Mitchell  Elliott,  Elias  Golden- 
sky,  Ryland  W.  Phillips  and  William  II.  Kan,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Alton  IV.  Franklin,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
Philip  Conklin,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  John  Schneider,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Channell,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Unit-Method  of  F.  M.  Steadman 

A CORRESPONDENT  ill  Coluiiibus,  Ohio,  a friend  of 
Frank  M.  Steadman,  informs  us  that  the  originator  of 
LTnit-Photography  has  been  highly  honored,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Physical  Society,  headquarters  at  Columbus, 
Ohio: 

“Mr.  F.  M.  Ste,\dm.\n,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Dear  Mr.  Steadman:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  you  were  elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  by  action  of  the  Council,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  30,  1015. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  1).  Cole,  Secretary." 

On  account  of  the  unexpected  difficulties  of  manu- 
facturing, Mr.  Steadman  made  the  mistake  to  adver- 
tise too  early  his  Unit-Actinometer;  but  he  is  glad  to 
advise  those  who  are  waiting  for  their  orders  to  be 
filled,  and  those  who  will  wish  to  take  up  the  Unit- 
method  of  photography,  that  the  instrument  will  be 
ready  to  market  in  a very  short  time  — perhaps  inside 
of  a month  from  this  issue. 

Mr.  Steadman  has  recently  been  given  the  privilege 
to  explain  LTnit-Photography  in  a number  of  universi- 
ties and  schools  before  different  physical  clubs  in  and 
around  New  York.  In  some  cases,  <as  in  Columbia 
Lniversity,  the  clas.ses  were  composed  of  teachers  at- 
tending the  Normal  Department  of  the  LTniversity.  In 
the  City  College,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  classes 
were  of  boys  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.  With 
the  teachers,  none  could  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
LTnit-Photography  theory  for  light-study,  i.e.,  that  of 
“ convergence " measured  in  soli<l  angle  as  oppo.sed  to 
the  idea  of  “divergence”  of  light-rays  from  a point- 
source. 

With  the  children  there  was  instant  com])rehension 
as  well  as  enthusiasm,  anil  it  is  a proven  fact  that  any 
child  old  enough  to  study  even  the  rudiments  of  ]>hysics 
will  be  able  to  ap|)ly  the  Unit-metliod  intelligently  to 
the  work  of  taking  ])ictnres  with  a camera,  compre- 
hending the  matters  of  stop-values,  speed  of  plates,  in- 
tensity of  subject  and  the  ex])osure  nece.s.sary  to  give 
by  the  exerei.se  of  their  ordinary  reasoning-|)owers. 

Knowing  Mr.  Steadman  as  not  only  an  expert  tech- 
nician in  every  branch  of  jihotography  but  as  a man  of 
determination  and  perseverance  born  of  conviction,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  L’nit-method  of  measuring  light, 
in  its  api)lication  to  jiractical  photography,  will  receiv'e 
general  and  substantial  recognition. 

To  the  Photographers  of  America 

The  Gerhard  Sisters,  of  St.  Louis,  enclosed  their 
cheipic  in  iiayment  of  dues  to  the  Cojiyright  League, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter: 

“Enclo.sed  find  check  for  $'•2,  in  iiayment  for  one  ye,ar 
due  the  Copyright  League.  IVe  cannot  begin  to  tell 
yon  how  mueh  the  League  has  bellied  us,  and  inci- 


dentally how  much  money  we  have  received  from  vio- 
lation of  copyrights.  We  are  more  than  pleased  by  the 
manner  Mr.  Lewinson,  your  attorney,  handles  these 
affairs.” 

The  ,'ibove  letter  is  a typical  one,  and  will  open  the 
eyes  of  many  to  the  benefit  of  copyright  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  League.  The  dues  were  made  nominal, 
so  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  photographers  in  even 
the  remotest  places;  but  they  barely  cover  the  cost  of 
administration  and  the  small  salary  paid  to  the  counsel 
of  the  League  for  the  services  which  every  member 
may  command  of  him. 

Only  a comparatively  short  time  ago  our  pictures 
were  considered  fair  and  easy  booty  by  newspapers  and 
other  publishers.  Whenever  they  wished  to  use  them, 
no  questions  were  asked,  no  payment  was  given  — 
THEY  JUST  TOOK  THEM.  They  must,  indeed, 
have  thought  photographers  a sorry  lot  who,  while  they 
might  have  the  brains  to  create  good  work,  certainly 
had  none  to  safeguard  it  for  themselves. 

The  League  has  done  good  work  in  changing  all  this. 
It  has  successfully  fought  hostile  legislation  and  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a much  fairer  copyright-law 
than  we  had  before;  but  to  be  fully  efficient  in  pro- 
tecting your  interests,  now  and  in  the  future,  it  should 
have  a much  larger  membership.  Numbers  spell  power. 
I know  that  every  genuine  photographer  is  proud  of 
his  profession  and  wishes  to  see  it  respected  — and  I 
a.sk  you  all  therefore  to  join  the  League.  Though  your 
individual  share  in  the  good  work  may  be  small,  the 
aggregate  will  show  wonderful  results. 

Faithfully  yours, 

B.  J.  Falk, 

President  Photographers’  Copyright  League. 

Photographic  Activity  in  France 

From  France,  Russia  and  Italy,  unfortunately,  not  a 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  forthcoming.  We  may 
consider  ourselves  fortunate,  however,  to  receive  a 
notable  selection  of  new  work  from  M.  Robert  Demachy, 
of  Paris,  for  the  Salon.  There  is  practically  nothing 
to  say  regarding  pictorial  photography  in  France  at 
the  iire.sent  time.  Photographic  societies  appear  to  be 
doing  very  little.  ,\ll  the  young  members  of  the  soci- 
eties are  at  the  front.  Professional  photographers,  like 
their  brethren  in  this  country,  are  doing  well.  Almost 
every  woman  in  France  is  wearing  a medallion  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  and  enclosing  a jiortrait  of  her 
soldier  husband  or  brother  or  betrothed,  as  the  case 
m.ay  be.  Recently  an  appeal  has  been  issued  to  every 
one  possessing  a camera,  in  order  that  a photographic 
record  of  this  many-sided  war  may  be  preserved.  As  a 
result,  hundreds  of  pictures  are  being  taken  of  inci- 
dents of  the  war,  and  of  the  ruins  of  Arras,  of  Soissons, 
of  Rheims,  and  the  injuries  done  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
by  bombs  from  enemy  aircraft.  These  have  been  col- 
lected ehietly  through  the  agency  of  the  Societe  Fran- 
(,'aise  de  Photogr.aphie,  and  are  the  contributions  of 
ordinary  amateur  photograjihers  to  what  is  described 
officially  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as 
“la  doeumentntion  photngraphUiue.  I' illn.'.'tration  vivante” 
of  the  war.  The  French  government  is  akso  undertaking 
the  production  of  oftieial  kinematograph-pictures  of  the 
fighting  at  the  front,  and  the  motion-picture  experts 
have  been  mobilized  into  a corps.  They  are  uniformed 
and  equipped,  and  juit  under  officers  from  the  General 
Staff.  We  wonder  when  the  British  authorities  will  fol- 
low these  examples  of  thought  for  the  future,  and  do 
.something  similar!  — F.  J.  Mortimer,  in  Photograms  of 
the  Year  lOl.'i. 
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Photographic  Dealers’  Association  of  America 
and 

International  Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts 
and  Industries 

The  keynote  of  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Photographic  Dealers’  Association  of  America  and  In- 
ternational Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts  and  In- 
dustries, held  in  Hotel  Statler  and  the  Coliseum,  Cleve- 
land, Alarch  6 to  11,  was  SERVICE.  And  if  a hetter 
slogan  tj’pifying  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  is  needed,  it 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words:  “Everything  for  the 
Other  Fellow.”  Certainly,  everything  that  the  big, 
generous  and  whole-souled  natures  of  President  II.  M. 
Fowler  and  the  executive  and  local  committees  could 
devise  was  done,  to  the  end  that  a better  and  more 
friendly  and  profitable  tie  bind  dealer,  manufacturer 
and  photographer.  To  talk  over  each  other's  succes.ses 
and  failures,  exchange  ideas,  to  learn  the  best  methods 
of  carrying  on  all  branches  of  the  business,  safeguard 
one  another’s  interests  and  help  unite  every  one  in  a 
grand  movement  to  make  the  photographic  busine.ss 
larger,  better  and  of  greater  service  to  the  greatest 
number  — this  was  the  purpose  that  actuated  those 
present  and  crowned  this  meeting  with  success.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  management  that  over  one  hundred 
thousand  viewed  the  photographic  exhibits  and  dl.s- 
plays  of  pictures  at  the  Coliseum.  The  register  showed 
a membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  and  a balanced  treasury.  No  longer 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  future  status  of  the  P.  I).  A. 
of  A.  The  mornings  of  March  7,  8 and  9,  from  nine  to 
twelve  o’clock,  were  spent  on  convention-matters  at 
the  Hotel  Statler;  from  one  to  eleven  p.m.,  with  the 
manufacturers  and  arts  and  industries  exhibits  in  the 
Coliseum. 

Social  Entertainment 

Luncheon  was  served  each  day  to  the  members,  in 
the  hotel,  at  whieh  times  well-known  speakers  gave 
addresses.  Tuesday,  D.  E.  Agler,  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
spoke  on  “The  Photographer  and  the  Dealer.”  He 
urged  the  manufacturer  to  make  better  goods,  photo- 
supply dealers  to  make  prompt  shipment  and  a.ssist 
the  photographer;  to  devi.se  systems  and  to  practise 
business-methods;  to  withdraw  credit  when  the  plio- 
tographer  cuts  prices;  demonstrators  reall.y  to  demon- 
strate and  educate  the  photographer.  He  encouraged 
photographers  to  be  proud  of  their  profession,  to  get  to- 
gether, and  that  friendshijjs  be  founded  upon  business 
and  not  business  founded  upon  friendships,  if  one 
would  attain  the  highest  success. 

Wednesday,  at  luncheon.  VIr.  L.  I).  Field,  assistant 
advertising-manager  of  the  ,\nsco  Comi)any,  Hiug- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  talked  on  “.Advertising,  " illustrated  by 
lantern-.slides.  He  advised  the  use  of  pictures  in  illus- 
trating advertisements,  and  said  that  “a  strong  pic- 
ture equals  a million  words.”  He  also  recommended 
bold  headlines  and  plain,  readable  type;  a trade-mark 
well  displayed  and  connected  with  one's  name;  recom- 
mended constant  advertising,  making  for  re|)utation,  ex- 
citing interest  and  creating  desire.  t)n  Wednesda.v 
evening  a theater-party  was  given. 

Thursday  the  as.sembly  listened  to  a very  able  address 
by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Stuchell,  on  “The  New  .Atnerica."  It 
was  a sound  business-talk  for  business-men,  and  re- 
ceived hearty  applau.se. 

Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  and  ball,  at  Hotel  Statler. 
Thursday  evening,  was  the  climax  of  a week  replete 
in  all  that  makes  for  good  fellowship.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Nixon,  of  ,the  Hausch  & Lomb 


Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  manu- 
facturers; by  Chas.  II.  Huesgen  for  the  dealers;  Geo.  M. 
Edmondson,  Cleveland,  for  the  photogra[)hers;  .1.  C. 
Abel  for  the  photographic  press.  At  the  close  of  the 
banquet  W.  F.  Pinkham,  of  Pinkham  & Smith  Co., 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  a.ssembleil,  and  on  be- 
half of  them,  and  as  a token  of  their  gratitude  and 
love,  presented  President  Fowler  with  a massive, 
leather  rocking-chair.  A.  A.  Chilcote  was  likewi.se  re- 
membered by  the  association  members,  and  presented 
with  a silk  umbrella  by  F.  E.  Gatchel,  of  Louisville. 
President  Fowler  was  then  seated  in  his  chair,  when 
the  vocalist  of  the  evening  rendered,  very  beautifully, 
“A  Perfect  Da.v.”  And  a perfect  day  it  was,  indeed; 
for  seldom  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  merit  such 
esteem  and  love  of  his  fellows,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Fowler  was  greatl.y  honored  by  those  whose  interests 
he  had  served  so  cheerfully  and  faithfully. 

The  New  Board 

At  the  business-meeting,  Thursday  morning,  H.  M. 
Fowler  was  unanimously  reelected  president;  W.  .1. 
Fuller,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  first  vice-president;  P.  Hauen- 
steiu  (Northern  Photo-Supply  Co.),  Miuueapolis, 
second  vice-president;  A.  A.  Chilcote  (The  Chilcote- 
Sargent  Co.),  Cleveland,  third  vice-president;  Robert 
Lieber  (H.  Lieber  Co.),  Indianapolis,  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent, and  F.  E.  Gatchel  (W.  D.  Gatchel  and  Sons), 
Louisville,  treasurer.  The  office  of  secretary  was  left 
open,  with  instructions  to  the  incoming  board  to  fill 
the  same,  preference  to  be  given  to  a member  a resilient 
of  the  city  chosen  tor  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

1917  Convention 

Detroit  was  unanimously  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  Other  cities  mentioned  were  Ruffalo,  Phila- 
delphia and  Indianapolis.  Louisville  was  also  men- 
tioned, and  was  placed  on  record  for  the  convention  of 
1918. 

Recommendations  and  Commendations 

The  practice  of  holding  the  convention  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  exhibition  was  endorsed  and  recom- 
mended for  1917.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
luncheons  be  servmd  at  the  end  of  the  business-.sessions 
in  the  future,  in  view  of  the  resulting  sociability  and 
permanent  good  received  from  discussions  {uid  exchange 
of  ideas.  A monthly  trade-paper  was  advocated,  to 
be  the  official  organ  of  the  association,  through  the 
general  circulation  of  which  greater  publicity  could  be 
had  and  the  best  interests  of  the  photograi)hic  supply- 
busine.ss  ])romoted.  This  was  left  to  the  incoming  board 
for  its  consideration  and  disposal.  Dealers  in  their 
respective  localities  were  urged  to  get  together  and 
adopt  adequate  and  uniform  prices  for  the  developing 
and  finishing  of  amateur  work;  also  local  and  sec- 
tional a.s.sociations  were  advocated.  A salary  and  share 
of  the  profits  was  recommended  as  the  best  plan  to 
compensate  employees,  ensuring  their  loyal  support, 
anil  serving  the  best  interests  of  all.  American  manu- 
facturers were  tirged  to  enter  into  tho.se  larger  fields  of 
endeavor,  and  to  produce  those  articles  now  made  in 
Euroi)e.  thus  supplying  American-made  goods,  the 
lack  of  which  was  working  a great  hardship  to  .Amer- 
ican industries  as  well  as  to  photography.  The  Stevens- 
.Ayres  bill  was  heartily  indorsed,  anil  members  were  re- 
quested to  urge  ui)on  their  Congressmen  its  early 
pas.sage.  Resolutions  were  adopted  commending  the 
Executive  Hoard,  the  Cleveland  Fhotographic  Dealers’ 
.As.sociation,  Ladies’  Committee,  speakers,  stock- 
house and  manufacturers’  publications,  and  the  photo- 
graphic press  for  their  liberal  support  given  the  associa- 
tion. The  hotel  and  exposition  managements  were  al.so 
commended  for  their  share  in  the  succe.ss  of  the  191(1 
convention  and  exhibition. 
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The  Industrial  Exhibit 

The  industrial  exhibit,  while  not  so  great  and 
varied  as  last  year’s,  was  large  and  good.  The  excep- 
tions, of  course,  were  the  many  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  although  these  firms  were  re])resented 
by  the  American  agents.  The  war  has  caused  not  a little 
hardship  to  consumers  of  photographic  goods  and 
materials,  especially  the  lack  of  chemicals;  one  firm 
had  a fine  display  of  bottles,  but,  sad  to  relate,  they 
were  empty.  Only  two  motion-picture  machines  were 
displayed  — a great  falling-otf  from  last  year.  I'he 
most  notable  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Ansco  Co., 
Central  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Pau.sch  & Lomb  Oi)tical  ('o., 
Hess-Ives  and  Herbert  & Iluesgen  Co.,  Inc.  The 
latter  firm  showed  the  very  efficient  and  practical 
“Duplex  Rotary  Automatic  Print-Dryer,”  having  a 
capacity  of  72,000  square  inches  per  hour.  It  is  run 
by  electric  motor  and  dries  prints  in  three  minutes. 
The  Hess-Ives  exhibit  of  color-photography  — a 
process  of  reproducing,  in  any  number,  prints  of  ob- 
jects or  persons  in  the  colors  of  nature  — was  very  inter- 
esting. The  Central  Dry-Plate  Company's  display 
was  fully  up  to  the  standard  set  at  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  Photographers’  As.sociation  of  Amer- 
ica, by  this  firm,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  big  dry- 
plate  coTupanies  represented.  The  Rausch  & Lomb 
Optical  Company  maintained  a small  theater,  wherein 
their  various  projection-apparatus  was  shown  in  actual 
operation.  The  Ansco  Company  had  an  immense 
space,  and  was  easily  the  greatest  attraction  of  the 
entire  exposition.  One-third  of  their  space  was  taken 
up  with  an  immense  pyramid,  the  trade-mark  of  this 
concern.  It  surely  accomplished  its  purpose  of  coupling, 
in  the  public  mind,  the  Ansco  Company  and  the  hand- 
camera.  Their  picture-display  was  mainly  enlarge- 
ments from  small  film-negatives  on  their  Enlarging- 
Cyko  paper.  Another  very  beautiful  display  was  their 
“Lovelie.st  IVomen  Contest  Portraits,”  done  in  color 
by  the  Savigny  ComiKiny.  of  Detroit  . 

The  full  list  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  repre- 
sented, together  with  the  products  shown  and  the  men 
in  charge,  follows: 

Allison  & Iladaway  Corporation,  New  York,  im- 
porters. .1.  IV.  Allison  and  E.  G.  AI.  Plank,  pre.sent. 
Marion  Record  Plates  and  Marion  Fine-Grain  Copy- 
ing-Plates aiifl  tran.sparency-display  by  noted  English 
photograidiers;  Newman  & Guardia  Cameras:  Stanley 
and  Skew  and  Adams  Cameras;  all  high-grade,  small 
pocket-cameras,  scientifically  accurate;  Ever.seen  Pri- 
mus Graduates,  black  ground  with  white  lettering; 
Density-Meter  for  measuring  the  density  of  negatives; 
Non-Slip  Printing-Frame;  Panchroma  Printer;  Pan- 
chroma Studio-Light  (’al)inet,  Hypouo,  hypo-elimina- 
tor; Cami)bell  Repeating  Flasldight,  etc. 

Albany  Card  and  Pa])er  Alfg.  Co.,  .Albany.  F.  H. 
Pilon,  Sec’y.  Manufacturers  of  cardboard  and  photo- 
graj)hic  mounts. 

Ansco  Company,  Ringhamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Rock- 
wood,  J.  I).  Fields,  IV.  R.  Mussen,  C.  .1.  .Vnthony, 
C.  Rolwell,  Harold  Stone,  C.  H.  Deveney,  J.  Steinau, 
E.  A.  Prentice,  .1.  Rogan  and  Air.  Rriefer.  F’ull  line  of 
fifty-eight  styles  of  amateur  and  ])rofessioual  cameras 
and  enlarging-aitparatus  using  the  new  “AI”  tulie 
lighting-installation  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric 
Co.;  entire  collection  of  ju'izc'-winning  ]>ortraits,  in 
color's,  of  the  “Loveliest  IVomen  Competition;”  en- 
largements on  Enlarging-Cyko  from  film-negatives; 
professional  and  amateur  jjriiit ing-maehines;  etc. 

Rau.sch  & Lomb  0])t ieal  Company.  Roebestor.  I.  L. 
Nixon,  C.  F.  Styles,  E.  A.  'I’aylor.  Comi)lete  line  of 
Raloi)ticons  for  theater,  .school  and  hoTiie,  for  opaque 
and  lantern-slide  projection;  R.  & L. -Zeiss  Tessar 


lenses;  Convertible  Protars;  wide-angle  lenses;  ray- 
filters;  shutters,  etc. 

Rerlin  .Aniline  Works,  New  A’ork.  Geo.  L.  Rarrows. 
.Agfa  Products,  developers,  intensifiers,  reducers,  etc. 

Alilton  Rradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Ma.ss.  Photo- 
graphic trimming-boards. 

Geo.  IV.  Rrady  & Co.,  Chicago.  A.  L.  Griffen.  Para- 
gon X-Ray  Plates;  X-Ray  Developers,  etc.  A fine 
display  of  X-ray  negatives  was  shown. 

Rurke  & Janies,  Chicago.  George  IV.  Mackness, 
Jasper  .A.  Little,  IVm.  A.  Everett,  R.  Raymond  Ray- 
mouth.  .A  full  and  complete  line  of  folding  Ingento  and 
Rexo  hand-cameras  was  shown  for  the  first  time,  and 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  discriminate  buyer; 
VoigtUinder  len.ses  and  cameras  were  also  shown,  and 
the  complete  line  of  Ingento  sundries,  including  en- 
larging-outfits.  Nitrogen  Portrait-Lamp,  Rapid  Printer, 
etc.  Demonstrations  were  going  on  all  the  while,  both 
in  the  booth,  in  contact-printing  and  enlarging  on  Rexo 
jiaper.  A sinqile  hydroquinone  developer  was  recom- 
mended and  used,  and  gave  full  satisfaction. 

Rurroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  New  York.  H.  C. 
Ra.smussen.  Showing  exposure-meter  and  guide;  Tab- 
loid products. 

Central  Dry-Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis.  E.  F.  Long,  vice- 
])res.,  F.  AI.  Whipple,  C.  C.  Hough.  A very  beautiful 
display  of  photographs  by  the  leading  photographers 
of  the  country.  .A  very  harmonious  arrangement  of 
negatives  and  jirints;  the  prize-winning  picture  in  the 
]>rofessional  cla.ss,  by  R.  E.  Nelson,  on  Central  plates, 
also  the  prize-winning  picture  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  last 
year’s  exhibition. 

The  Chilcote-Sargent  Co.,  Cleveland.  A.  A.  Chil- 
cote,  Will  A.  Hatch,  Geo.  R.  Rodgers,  Frank  J.  Fugent, 
R.  R.  Pascal,  E.  H.  Hewins.  A complete  line  of  salable 
goods  of  all  the  manufacturers  represented  at  the  ex- 
])osition;  also  Cosmograph  Projection  and  Photo-Cine 
Taking-Apparatus. 

A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Harry  H.  Collims,  J.  K.  Harriman,  J.  T.  Fenner,  J.  M. 
Evans,  AI.  A.  T.  Gillbee,  Fred  Loehman,  R.  R.  Javens. 
Fohlers  and  double  mountings,  inserts,  etc.  A com- 
plete line  of  the  very  latest  art-mountings. 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Samuel  H.  Knapp,  C.  N.  Knapp.  Skylight,  floor- 
stands  and  complete  installations  for  motion-picture 
work  and  for  studio-lighing,  including  the  new  “M” 
tubes  for  printing  and  enlarging:  also  Home-Portrait 
Portable  outfit. 

The  Fowler  & Slater  Co.,  Cleveland.  II.  AI.  Fowler, 
P.  R.  Slater,  E.  C.  Eccrozicr,  William  Taylor,  C.  C. 
Curtiss,  Geo.  Raid,  A.  Forsuch,  S.  H.  Clark,  Carl  Shat- 
tuck,  II  arold  Etz,  Ralph  Landis.  Complete  line  of 
professional  and  amateur  supplies.  A fine  display  of 
enlargements  made  by  the  employees  of  this  firm,  also 
three  jiortraits  that  attracted  much  attention  — some 
of  the  first  portraits  made  on  wet-plates  in  Cleveland, 
by  James  Ryder,  R.  Decker  and  J.  Green. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Ojitical  Co.,  New  York.  Fred 
Schmid,  F.  A.  Rohm.  Alost  of  the  lines  of  this  popular 
firm  were  di,s])layed,  including  a fine  .showing  of  Dog- 
mar  F/4.5  convertible  anastigmat;  Celor  and  Portrait 
Hypar  liigh-s|)eed  len.ses:  also  len.ses  for  color-process 
work:  hand-eameras,  filters  and  other  optical  goods  of 
I he  highest  quality. 

Guudlacli-AIanhat tan  Ojitical  Co.,  Rochester.  Harry 
M.  K.  (ilover.  Paul  IV.  Sclianz.  The  principal  showing 
of  this  firm  was  ])rofe.ssional  view-cameras,  including 
their  well-known  "Ranquet”  cameras  and  the  new 
s(|uare-bcllows  Home-Portrait  Criterion  cameras  at 
!|il8  for  ,7  X 7,  !f2l)  for  lij  x 8l  and  $22  for  8 x 10.  These 
were  shown  for  the  first  time,  and  attracted  consider- 
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able  attention,  appealing  especially  to  the  semi-pro- 
fessional portrait-worker. 

Harvey  Exposure  IMeter,  Chicago.  Geo.  L.  Harvey. 
A new  meter  with  which  to  gauge  exposures,  and 
based  on  actual  practice  on  a great  variety  of  scenes 
and  objects  taken  all  over  the  country,  and  on  a great 
many  different  plates  and  films  of  varying  sensitiveness. 
It  is  arranged  for  the  H.  & I),  system  of  plate-speeds, 
and  is  thoroughly  practical. 

Herbert  & Huesgen  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  II.  Herbert, 
C.  II.  Huesgen,  S.  L.  Gates.  This  firm  centered  all  its 
attention  on  the  Duplex  Rotary  ,\utomatic  l^rint- 
Dryer,  which  filled  the  booth.  The  many  advantages 
of  this  particular  dryer  are  “eliminating  of  blotter- 
waste,  cheese-cloth  racks,  handles  all  sizes  of  [jrints 
indiscriminately,  handles  ])anoramic  enlargements  of 
any  length,  prints  delivered  'bone-dry,'  flat  and 
free  of  tendency  to  curl;  price,  $350.  ’ A new  hand- 
camera  was  also  shown  — the  “ Aiito-Fixt-Focus, ’’ 
which  may  be  focu-sed  from  the  outside  of  the  case,  be- 
fore opening  the  camera. 

Hess-Ives  Corporation,  Philadelphia.  Henry  Hess, 
pres.,  ^Vilbur  Curtis  Smith,  T.  R.  Heller.  Cameras 
and  lenses  from  .3j  x 4j  to  5 x 7 were  shown,  together 
with  filters,  plates  and  dyes. 

Ilex  Optical  Co.,  Rochester.  Morris  Ro.senbloom. 
High-class  and  mechanically  perfect  shutters  (Ilex 
Acme,  Marvel,  I niversal  and  General),  working  after 
the  mechanism  of  a watch  and  not  dependent  on  springs, 
as  in  other  makes.  Every  exposure  at  a certain  speed  is 
bound  to  be  like  every  other  exposure  when  set  at  the 
same  speed. 

Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago.  C.  F. 
Schrt)yer.  The  Imp  Flashlight  was  demonstrated,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  device  of  its  kind  for  rapid 
work,  arresting  instantlv  action  of  whatever  speed. 
It  is  recommende<l  esjjecially  for  wild-animal-photog- 
raphy at  night,  but  answers  equally  well  for  any  work 
where  an  open  flash  is  desired. 

International  Photo-Sales  Corporation,  New  York. 
II.  M.  Bennett.  This  corporation  is  agent  for  the 
famous  Ica  cameras,  Kinograph  motion-picture 
cameras,  etc.  I'nfortunately  the  exhibits  for  this  firm 
did  not  arrive,  and  nothing  was  shown. 

J.  M.  .lohnston.  Rochester.  A new  watercolor  fluid 
of  snow-white  jmrity  for  writing  on  mounts,  show- 
cards, etc.  For  Tise  with  pen,  brush  or  air-ljrush.  It 
will  not  smut,  dries  hard  and  should  be  a great  ai<l  to 
the  embellishment  of  ])hotograi)hs.  It  mixes  readily 
with  water,  ami  .sells  at  35  cents  the  sample  jar. 

The  Kiograph  Co..  Inc.,  New  'S'ork.  Frank  W.  Cann. 
Photographic  spcciaities,  including  self-toning  transfer- 
paper,  which  may  be  printed  and  transferred  to  any 
surface. 

. J.  Lafbury  Co.,  Chicago.  Sole  .American  agents 
for  the  G.  Rodenstock  Lfuises  — Eurynar,  Clanluiry, 
etc.,  fitted  to  the  Ilex  shutters.  This  firm  handles  also 
the  -\nsco,  Korona,  Clanbury  and  New  York  Studio 
outfits  fitted  with  these  im|)orted  lenses.  On  account 
of  the  war.  however,  it  is  almost  impo.ssiblc  to  keep  a 
full  stock. 

R.  .1.  Fitzsimons,  New  York,  ruited  States  agent 
for  Lurniere-.Iougla  Products,  .\utochrome  color-plates, 
etc.;  also  the  Richard  Verascoijc  for  taking  stereo- 
scopic pictures  in  colors;  the  Richard  Taxiphote  for 
viewing  color-plates  made  with  the  Ycrascope.  The.se 
are  two  wonderful  instruments,  and  show  the  true 
stereoscopic  effect  in  the  colors  of  nature.  The  exhibit 
shown  here  was  the  identical  one  shown  in  the  French 
line  .Vrts  Buihling  at  the  Pan-. American  Exposition. 
In  addition  to  the  taking-  and  viewing-apparatus  the 
exhibit  included  many  very  beautiful  .\utochromes. 


the  cream,  perhaps,  of  those  shown  in  this  country.  No 
difficulty  to  get  Autochrome  plates,  which  are  of 
standard  quality,  despite  the  war. 

National  Garbon  Co.,  Cleveland.  W.  R.  Mott, 
B.  Perris,  A.  G.  Summerell,  P.  P.  Bethea.  White-Flame 
Carbons  for  all  classes  of  photographic  and  photo- 
engraving work  where  a highly  actinic  ligiit  and  per- 
fect color  are  required.  The  ])ower  of  one  .'50-ampere 
flame-lamp  equaling  seven  enclosed  arc-lam|)s. 

National  Lamp  Works  of  General  Electric  Co., 
Clevelaml.  L.  C.  Kent,  W.  E.  Bruster,  .1.  R.  Colville. 
Photo-Studio-Lighting  Outfits;  Blue  Mazda  Bulbs  of 
1,000  watts,  two  units  of  which  are  said  to  be  equal 
in  i)ractical  value  to  the  ordinary  skylight.  A general 
line  of  electric  bulbs  from  10  to  1,000  watts  was  shown. 

Northern  Photo-Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Peter 
Hauenstein,  Chas.  KastcTiholz.  Specialties  shown 
were  the  Northern  Print-Dryer  and  the  Perfection 
Develoi)ing-Tank,  jiroviding  the  latest  and  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  develop  films.  Points;  saving  in  time, 
chemicals,  labor  and  money  — surely,  desirable  qual- 
ities. “The  Retouching-Eliminator” — a glass  .screen 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  in  making  enlarge- 
ments— was  another  practical  device. 

Polls  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  M.  S.  Pohs. 
“Boudoir  Albums,”  in  various  cloth-coverings  and 
some  bound  in  leather,  were  shown;  also  high-class, 
hand-sewed  and  leather-lined  folding  camera-cases. 

Presto  Alfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  S.  S.  Loeb,  11.  L. 
Solomon.  A full  line  of  Infallible  Tinting-Masks;  also 
Duplex  Printing-Machine  and  Tripod-Cane. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester.  F.  R.  Townsend, 

B.  MacCallum,  G.  C.  Bishop.  A.  A.  Holt,  G.  Munlock, 

C.  C.  McDermand.  The  new  cameras  were  the  Vest- 
Pocket  and  Seneca  Jr.  No.  1.  -V  fine  display  of  Argo- 
tone  slow-developing-papcr  prints,  also  Enlarging-Argo 
prints.  Canes  were  given  to  all  friends  of  the  company. 

Simplex  Photo-Products  Co.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  \ ., 
and  Morris  Park,  N.  Y.  II.  Hotte,  B.  J.  Nasief, 
,1.  G.  Boyd.  Alamo  Motion-Picture  Camera;  Multi- 
Exposure  Camera,  taking  from  lOO  to  8IK)  exposures  at 
one  loading;  Multiflex  Enlarger;  Simplex  Twin- Arc 
Light,  from  10,(K)0  to  II.OOO  candle  power;  ami  other 
Simplex  specialties. 

11.  C.  White  Co.,  North  Bennington,  Vt.  Harrie  C. 
White.  Radion  Professional  Enlarger;  Ra<lion  Profes- 
sional Studio-Lamp  anil  other  Radion  specialties  of 
exceptional  worth  to  the  worker  in  the  studio  or  in  the 
home. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Rochester.  J.  Dawes, 
F.  E.  Lane.  This  line  now  consists  of  two  new  additions 
to  I hat  already  full  line  of  incoTiiparable  lenses  and  shut- 
ters, .American-made,  and  are  Series  1 Velostiguiat, 
F/(l..‘5  triple-convertible  and  uncemented,  and  at  the 
former  price  of  the  old-style  convertible;  also  a new 
Process  .A nastigmat.  fully  corrected  for  color,  for  photo- 
mechanical work.  .All  shut  ters,  with  t he  excc[)t ion  of  the 
two  larger  sizes  in  the  |)opular  Regno  .series,  now  liave 
full  star-o])eniug.s,  and  the  new  Studio-Shutter  is  now 
fitted  with  antinous  release,  as  well  as  for  bulb.  It 
works  very  easily  and  is  virtually  noiseless,  a necessary 
fpiality  for  studio-praetiee,  espi'cially  where  children 
are  photographeil.  Their  o]}tically  perfect  ami  true 
Ray  and  Differential  Hay-Filters  and  .Anastigma.t  huis- 
eells  of  F/7.5  fit  the  usual  shutter  on  hamt-cameras 
and  take  the  ])lace  of  the  usual  slow  R.  IL;  also 
.Auxiliary  Icns-.sets  are  becoming  more  popular  each 
day  with  the  discriminating  camera-users. 

The  Picl  iire-Kxhihit 

'I'he  picture-exhibit  was  of  better  quality  than  hei’e- 
tofore,  and  showed  paiuslakiug  care  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors  to  accomplish  somethiug  really  artistic. 
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Tlie  raising  of  the  standard  whereby  only  sucli  pic- 
tures as  merited  a rating  of  75  percent  were  hung  un- 
doubtedly was  a good  move.  Over  700  prints  were 
submitted,  out  of  which  only  105  were  selected  and 
hung  in  the  professional  class  and  107  in  the  amateur 
class.  The  jury  of  competent  and  impartial  judges  — 
Charles  Lewis,  Charles  Ilatam  and  G.  Hanmer  Crough- 
ton  — certainly  worked  hard  to  place  the  exhibit  on  a 
high  plane.  The  amateur  work  was  mainly  landscapes 
of  the  impressionistic  school,  and  in  composition,  tonal 
values,  and  atmosphere  and  feeling  woidd  do  credit  to 
many  painters,  engravers  and  etchers.  The  profes- 
sional class  showed  great  variety  in  treatment  and 
style,  and  it  woidd  seem  that  the  “freaky”  cros.s- 
lightings  have  failed  to  satisfy,  and  that  professional 
photographers  are  still  searching  for  the  ideal  in 
portraiture. 

The  Awards 

In  the  professional  class,  the  first  prize,  $50,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R,  C.  Nelson,  Hastings,  Neb.,  for  his 
portrait  “Doris  and  the  Soap-Bubble.”  The  second 
prize,  $25,  was  awarded  to  H.  Krebs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Five  other  prizes,  of  $5  each,  were  awarded  to  Kehres 
Studio,  Cleveland;  Rembrandt  Studio,  Philadelphia; 
B.  Frank  Moore,  Cleveland;  Clarence  Stearns,  Roches- 
ter, Minn.,  and  to  Clifford  C.  Norton,  Cleveland.  In 
the  amateur  class,  first  prize,  $50,  was  awarded  to 
W.  T.  Higbee,  Cleveland,  for  his  street-scene  “A  By- 
Street  in  Lucerne;”  second  prize,  $25,  to  L.  E.  Wright, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  five  other  prizes,  $5  each,  to 
Albert  F.  Snyder,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  T.  II.  Martindale, 
Philadelphia;  E.  R.  Stancliff,  Los  Angeles;  C.  F. 
Rodgers,  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  W.  H.  Porterfield, 
Buffalo.  In  addition  to  these  awards  all  other  pictures 
hung  were  awarded  a Diploma  of  Merit.  The  prizes  for 
lantern-slides  of  window-displays  by  the  dealers  were 
withheld  on  account  of  the  small  entry.  Other  picture- 
exhibits  were  a display  in  the  booth  of  the  Cleveland 
Dealers’  Association,  and  consisted  of  individual  photo- 
graphs of  each  member,  and  a complimentary  exhibit 
by  Cleveland  photographers,  including  Kehres,  Growe, 
Krueger,  Newman,  Wade,  Park,  Butler,  Bowersox, 
Miller,  Elton  and  Superior  Studios,  also  by  Rynold  H. 
and  Rolo  F.  Krumhar,  S.  E.  Webb,  Myrtle  Boyer, 
George  M.  Edmondson,  Clifford  Norton,  Frank  A. 
Bill,  Carle  Semon  and  B.  Frank  Moore. 

The  Photographic  Press 

The  photographic  press  was  well  represe’  - ' — a., 
the  large.st  and  best  publications  giving  every  attention 
to  the  convention  and  exhibits  for  the  benefit  of  their 
readers.  Tho.se  present  were  J.  C.  .\bel,  of  Abel's 
Weekhj;  Frank  V.  Chambers,  of  The  Camera;  F.  R. 
Fraprie,  of  American  Photoitraphy,  and  David  ,1.  Cook, 
representing  Photo-Eua. 

The  Program 

Tuesday,  March  7,  9.:50  a.m. 

9.30  Address  of  Welcome 

Hon.  Harry  L.  Davis,  Mayor  of  Cleveland 
9.50  Rcspou.se  F.  E.  Gategel 

10.00  Annual  Address  President  Fn 

10.30  Secretary’s  Report 

10.35  Treasurer’s  Reiiort 

10.40  A])|K)int incut  of  Nominatiug-Committee,  Com- 
mittee for  Place  of  Meeting,  Resolutioii- 
(’ommitlee,  Exhibitors’  Committee,  Auditing- 
Committee 

10.45  Ri'iiort  of  the  Developing-  and  Printing-Com- 
mittee J.  W.  Allison,  Chairman 

11.10  “4'he  Projier  Compensation  of  the  Store  Sale.s- 
man”  Chas.  E.  Hue.sgen 


11.30  “Profits” 

Luncheon,  12  o’clock 

12.30  “The  Photographer  and  the  Dealer” 

D.  E.  Agler 

Afternoon  and  Evening 

Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts  and  Industries 
Coliseum  — 1 to  11  p.m. 


Wednesday,  March  8,  9.30  a.m. 

9.30  “Practical  Demonstration  of  the  Sale  of  Photo- 
graphic Goods” 

Under  direction  of  W.  A.  Hatch 
10.50  “The  National  Photographers’  Association  and 
the  National  Dealers’  Association” 

L.  A.  Dozer 

11.00  “The  Stevens  Bill”  Geo.  A.  Waddle 

Luncheon,  12  o’clock 

12.30  “Advertising  ” (Illustrated)  L.  D.  Field 

Afternoon 

Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts  and  Industries 
Coliseum  — 1 to  11  p.m. 

Evening 

Theater-Party  for  Members  and  Ladies 


Thursday,  March  9,  9.30  a.m. 

“Why  Men  Fail”  J.  C.  Abel 

Color-Photography  ’ ’ Henry  Hess 

Report  of  Nominating-Committee,  Committee  for 
Place  of  Meeting,  Resolution-Committee,  Ex- 
hibitors’ Committee,  Auditing-Committee 
Election  of  Officers 
Unfini.shed  Business 

Awarding  prize  for  best-trimmed  window  ($25) 
Luncheon,  12  o’clock 

“The  New  America”  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Stuchell 

Afternoon 

Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts  and  Industries 
Coliseum  — 1 to  11  p.m. 

Evening  — 7 o'clock 

Banquet  (informal),  to  be  followed  by  dancing 

A High  Tuition-Fee 

The  highest  tuition-fee  ever  received  at  the  College 
of  Photography,  Effingham,  III.,  was  paid,  recently,  by 
Mr.  Fran'’'«<’"  \rrieta  Vizcaino,  of  Guadalajara,  Mex- 
ico, who  enrolled  for  the  Three-Color  Course.  As  the 
Mexican  dollar,  at  the  present  time,  is  worth  only  four 
cents  in  United  State“  iRp  f>ost  of  his  en- 

rolment, in  the  money  o. 

$5,500! 

Practical  Lessons  in  Photography 

Our  readers,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  will 
derive  much  benefit  from  our  account  — necessarily 
brief  — jirinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  of  the  demon- 
strations made  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers’  Society  of  New  York,  held  on 
February  29,  March  1 and  2.  The  men  who  presented 
these  object-lessons  are  craftsmen  who  hold  a high 
position  in  their  [irofession,  and  though  their  remarks 
are  given  iu  a succinct  form,  they  will  provide  food  for 
serious  reflection  and  thought,  as  well  as  emulation  to 
many  a .serious  worker.  Both  the  technical  and  busi- 
nes.s-aspccts  of  professional  photography  were  treated. 
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Photographers’  Association  of  America 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
will  be  held  in  the  Wigmore  Coliseum,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  week  of  July  24.  In  view  of  a general  demand 
from  photographers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  for 
information  and  suggestions  showing  how  to  make  the 
business  more  successful  from  a financial  standpoint, 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  decided  to  make 
the  program  of  the  Cleveland  Convention  full  of  busi- 
ness from  beginning  to  end. 

The  first  requisite  of  a successful  business  is  service 
— satisfaction  to  the  patron  in  every  particular,  to 
which  end  the  photographer  should  be  helped  to  make 
better  pictures.  IVith  this  purpose  in  view  there  will 
be  the  usual  exhibition  of  pictures,  for  which  every 
member  of  the  association  is  invited  to  send  prints. 

The  exhibits  will  be  judged  and  rated  by  three  com- 
petent judges  (selected  by  a postal  vote  of  the  member- 
ship). Rating-cards  with  criticisms  will  be  mailed  to 
each  member  after  the  convention. 

Professor  Edward  Lake,  instructor  of  art  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  will  lecture  on  “ Art- Principles  as 
Applied  to  Photography.”  Those  who  heartl  Professor 
Lake  last  year  will  remember  that  he  gave  a very  com- 
prehensive and  instructive  talk,  and  his  message  this 
year  will  be  even  more  helpful. 

L.  B.  Jones,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  will 
lecture  on  “Studio- Advertising.”  There  is  no  man  in 
the  country  better  qualified  to  tell  the  ])hotographcr 
how  to  advertise  his  studio  and  his  business,  and  how 
not  to  do  it,  than  Mr.  Jones. 

Tim  Thrift,  of  the  Multigraph  Company,  will  give  us 
some  timely  suggestions  in  his  lecture  on  “Direct-by- 
Mail  .\dvertising.” 

C.  H.  Clatuly,  the  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on 
interesting  photographic  subjects,  will  use  for  his  sub- 
ject, “The  Photographer  as  a Business-Man.” 

Anderson  Pace,  of  the  Produce  Terminal  E.xchange, 
Chicago,  will  talk  on  “Personality  in  Business.” 

W.  IL  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful commercial  ])hotographers  in  the  country,  will  talk 
on  “Building  a Business.”  This  lecture  is  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  commercial  men. 

Then  there  will  be  a tpiery-box  and  symposium  led 
by  “Billy  Sunday”  .\gler,  which  is  sure  to  be  lively,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  If  you  are  one  of  the  timid 
ones  who  cannot  talk  in  public  you  may  write  it  and 
put  it  in  the  box.  This  will  be  one  of  tho  -cti\  e 

and  helpful  numbers  of  the  program. 

The  formal  demonstrations  will  be  by  Pearl  Grace 
Loehr,  of  New  York,  and  Edward  II.  Weston,  of  Trop- 
ico.  Cal.  With  her  regular  assistant,  iNIiss  Loehr  will 
show  us  how  she  makes  the  beautify.  ,iv, ...e-portraits 
which  have  marie  her  work  so  popular.  Mr.  Weston 
.specializes  in  pictorial  portraiture,  which  has  won  for 
h'rr'  ' - - ■ • • here  anil  abroarl. 

,eautiful  ])ictures  of  women 
..  Ill  the  gardens  anil  on  the  lawns, 
by  viuiorrl  Norton.  i\Ir.  Norton  has  consenteil  to  make 
som<*  _'r.  the  narks  of  Clcvelaiirl  .some 

aftrTuoo.T  .'..VwTJ  the  convention. 

Mr.  Ileiser,  one  ol  uie  .sl'UUT'^f’il  commercial  jiho- 
tographers,  will  demonstrate  how  he  hanrlies  objects 
that  are  particularly  difficult  to  photograph.  This 
demonstration,  jiarticularly  instructive  to  the  com- 
mercial men.  will  intere.st  everybody. 

One  hour  each  morning  will  be  .spent  unrler  the  light 
with  .several  of  the  best-known  camera-men.  Each  man 
will  show  some  stunt  that  he  has  found  helpful  in  his 
every-day  negative-making.  Their  names  will  be 
announced  later. 

.\  backgrounrl-expert  and  colorist  will  be  kept  busy 


working-in  backgrounds  on  negatives  and  prints  by 
hand  and  with  the  air-brush.  The  demonstration  will 
be  informal,  and  members  are  expected  to  ask  questions. 

Receptionists  will  be  on  hand  to  show  how  to  sell 
pictures,  how  to  show  proofs,  increase  orders  and  how 
to  get  from  every  sitting  you  make  as  large  an  order  as 
it  should  produce. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  never  had  such 
facilities  to  make  an  impressive  show  as  at  the  Coliseum. 
There  are  65,000  square  feet  of  floor-space  all  on  one 
floor.  The  entrance  is  directly  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, so  there  w'ill  be  no  choice  of  space. 

Among  the  entertainments  planned,  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  — who  entertain  us  so  royally  each 
year  — are  going  to  take  us  to  Cedar  Point  for  a day's 
outing.  Cedar  Point,  the  “Atlantic  City  of  the  West,” 
is  about  four  hours  from  Cleveland  by  boat,  or  one  and 
a half  hours  by  rail. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  what  the  Executive  Board 
has  planned.  Alore  detailed  information  will  follow.  If 
this  program  apjjeals  to  you,  get  busy  ou  your  picture- 
e.xhibit,  begin  to  save  your  dimes  and  arrange  to  be  in 
Clevelanrl  from  Jidy  24  to  29  inclusive.  Everybody  will 
be  welcome. 

L.  .V.  Dozer,  President. 
Buci/rus,  Ohio,  March  3,  191G. 

A Substitute  for  Platinum 

It  is  reported  that  on  January  28  Dr.  William  B. 
Phillips,  President  of  the  State  School  of  Mines,  an- 
nounced at  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  in 
tungsten  and  molybdenum  a substitute  for  platinum 
had  been  found  in  Colorado.  Dr.  Phillii)s  stated  that 
samples  of  these  minerals  were  being  received  almost 
daily,  and  that  the  finding  of  a i)latinuni  substitute  was 
especially  timely  because  the  price  of  platinum  had  gone 
up  to  $180  an  ounce  with  none  to  be  had. 

Efficiency-Test  for  Photography-Students 

As  a means  to  increase  efficiency  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography,  President 
Bissell  inaugurated  a test  whereby  each  one  was  re- 
qiie.sted  to  hanrl  in  a sclu'dule  of  his  time  for  the  week. 
The  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  Thorne  Henderson, 
star  basket-ball  jilayer,  of  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  who 
divided  the  168  hours  of  the  week  as  follows: 


Sleep (i.lj  hours 

Meals 12  hours 

College  attendance  and  work 825  hours 

Recreation  80  hours 

Study 25  hours 

Religious  services  8 hours 


1()8  hours 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

,\t  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Plioto- 
raphic  Society  Mr.  John  II.  Gear,  the  well-known  ex- 
nent  of  the  oil-process,  and  a tr'acher  of  ()hotogra]>hy, 
as  elecfeti  president,  much  as  the  great  majority  of 
members  regretted  at  this  time  to  lose  the  former  in- 
cumbent, Air.  Fiirley  Lewis,  who  was  not  a candirlate 
for  reelcction,  yet  whose  striking  personality  has  given 
to  the  proceeiliiigs  of  the  society  a lightness  and  pic- 
turesqueness which  have  proved  exceedingly  refreshing 
in  this  critical  |)erioil.  'riie  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Dr.  ,\tkin  Swan  wore  elected  vice-presidents,  and  the 
newcomers  to  the  Council  were  Mr.  P.  C.  Boyes,  Dr. 
G,  II,  Roilman  and  Captain  Owen  Wheeler. 
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Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Photography  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  open  on  Thursday  evening,  April  27, 
and  continue  until  May  21. 

The  Department  is  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  Tissot  Gallery  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  on 
the  Eastern  Parkway,  a better  gallery  and  in  a more 
central  location  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 
I'he  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  j)iiblic  daily  from 
10  .4.M.  to  C P.M.,  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2 to  C 
and  on  I’hursday  evenings  from  8 to  10. 

As  there  is  ample  room  this  year  to  accommodate 
exhibition-prints,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  this  a 
noteworthy  anniversary,  and,  breaking  with  former 
custom,  which  required  absolutely  new  pictures,  to  give 
this  exhibition  the  character  of  a review  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  studio  and  Department-mem- 
bers. This  will  give  the  public  a better  idea  of  the  really 
excellent  and  serious  work  that  is  being  done  in  Brook- 
lyn, as  each  exhibitor  will  have  the  o])portunity  to  pre- 
sent a number  of  examples  of  his  best  work  of  several 
years,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  work  of  the  past 
twelvemonth.  In  addition,  the  Department  will  make 
this  an  o]3portunity  to  return  many  past  courtesies  by 
inviting  some  well-known  workers  to  exhibit  who  are 
not  members. 

In  order  to  prevent  too  great  congestion  of  the  gal- 
leries and  hanging-space.  Department-members  will  be 
limited  to  six  pictures,  and  invited  exhibitors,  non- 
members,  to  three.  To  a.ssure  uniformity  of  presentation 
and  unity  in  the  exhibition,  the  pictures  are  to  be 
mounted  on  standard-size  mounts  of  a uniform,  light 
tone,  and  shown  under  glass  without  frames.  A private 
view  and  reception  will  take  place  on  the  opening  night, 
when  the  members  will  entertain  the  usual  large  number 
of  guests. 

As  there  are  workers  of  marked  individuality  in  the 
Department,  a .strong  and  interesting  exhibition  is  as- 
sured. It  is  fortunate  that  so  excellent  a gallery  has 
been  oljtained,  for  these  workers  have  suffered  in  the 
past  from  a lack  of  opportunity  to  show  their  work  to 
other  than  a limited  circle  in  their  own  city,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  as  well  known  there  as  the  quality 
of  their  work  deserves.  As  the  Department  has  always 
aimed  at  the  development  of  its  newer  members,  feeling 
that  group-work  is  more  vabiable  than  direct  teaching, 
the  exhibition  will  doubtless  disclose  a number  of  new 
workers,  and  should  .serve  to  attract  f)utsiders  to  mem- 
bership in  that  remarkable  organization  — the  Brook- 
lyn Institute. 


A Substitute  for  Opal 


An  emulsion  of  a pure  white  character,  which  can 
be  pourtal  u]a.)n  glass  to  form  a substitute  for  opal, 
can  l)e  made  by  means  of  zinc  oxide  and  gelatine. 
'I'tiere  are  formuhe  which  describe  the  making  of  such 
an  cniulsion  with  barium  sulphate:  but  this  is  not  .satis- 


factory, as,  although  the  .suli)hate  is  it.‘clf  a dense  white 
opaiiu'e  powder,  it  appears  to  form  a kind  tif  solution 
in  gelatine,  and  as  it  dries  it  loses  a great  deal  of  its 
oi)aeity. 

Zinc  oxiile  is  olitainable  conunereially,  and  for  this 
pur|iose  half  an  ounce  of  it  may  be  ground  uj)  into  a 
smooth  thick  cream  with  a mixture  of  two  parts  of 
water  with  one  of  glycerine. 

Half  an  ounce  of  any  ordinary  gelatine  is  left  soaking 
in  four  oi'iiees  of  eohl  water  until  (piite  soft,  and  is  then 
di.s.^olved  in  the  water  by  standing  the  ye.s.sel  containing 
it  ill  a basin  of  hot  water.  'I’lie  zinc  oxide  mixture  may 
al.‘o  be  heated  in  the  .same  way,  and  then  stirred  into 


the  gelatine.  When  the  two  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated the  wdiite  creamy  emulsion  is  strained  through  a 
couple  of  thicknesses  of  fine  muslin,  and  is  ready  for 
coating  onto  the  glass. 

For  this  operation  a leveling-stand  is  a necessity. 
It  may  be  made  of  a piece  of  plate  glass,  or  a slate  or 
marble  slab,  supported  on  three  W'ooden  wedges  until  its 
upper  surface  is  exactly  level.  It  is  a convenience  to 
w'ind  thin  string  around  it  about  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to 
keep  the  glass  plates  from  touching  the  surface  of  the 
slab,  to  which  they  might  adhere  if  any  of  the  gelatine 
had  been  spilt  on  the  back  of  them.  In  any  case  the 
strings,  w'hich  must  not  cross  each  other  on  the  top  side 
of  the  slab,  or  the  glasses  will  no  longer  be  level,  also 
make  it  easier  to  pick  up  the  glasses. 

The  gelatine  emulsion  is  strained  into  a vessel  with 
a lip,  and  a pool  of  it  is  then  poured  onto  the  glass, 
which  is  tilted  until  the  mixture  flow's  all  over  it,  and 
is  placed  on  the  leveling-slab  to  set.  When  set,  the 
glass  can  be  stood  on  edge,  away  from  dust,  for  the 
coating  to  dry. 

Any  one  unaccustomed  to  handling  gelatine  solu- 
tions will  find  the  operations  are  much  easier  if  atten- 
tion is  given  to  keeping  the  mixture  warm.  It  should 
never  be  put  into  a cold  ves.sel;  the  funnel  used  in  filter- 
ing it  should  be  put  into  hot  water  for  a few  moments, 
the  muslin  wetted  in  hot  water  and  squeezed  out  and 
the  glas.ses  warmed  before  coating  them. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  W'orking  as  just  described, 
the  coating  may  be  done  by  putting  the  glass  on  the 
slab,  then  pouring  on  the  mixture  and  guiding  it  over 
the  plate  with  a glass  rod. 

E.  Legge,  in  Photography  and  Focus. 

Hydroquinone  Without  Metol 

Now'  that  Metol  and  similar  substitute  developers 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  open  market,  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Research  Laboratory  has  taken  up  the  matter 
of  using  hydroquinone  alone  for  development-papers. 
Whereas  there  is  no  hope  of  early  relief  so  far  as  Metol 
substitutes  are  concerned,  hydroquinone  is  being  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  in  increasing  quantities 
with  good  prospect  that  the  supply  w'ill  keep  pace  with 
the  demand.  It  has  been  found  that  hydroquinone 
provides  a sati.sfactory  agent  for  all  development- 
papers  when  the  proportions  of  sc  das  and  bromide  are 
right.  The  formula  recommended  for  Artura  Iris 


follows: 

Water 30  ounces 

Hydroquinone 100  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 200  grains 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  85  ounces 


Dissolve  chemicals  in  the  order  given 

Add  one  drop  of  a saturated  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  to  each  ounce  of  the  above  developer. 

For  .Azo,  Artura  Carbon  Black,  Carbon  Green,  Non- 
Curling  and  Chloride,  also  for  Velox  or  Eastman  Per- 
manent Bromide  papers  used  for  commercial  work  or 
amateur  finishing,  the  same  developer  may  be  used  by 
adding  one  drop  of  a .saturated  solution  of  potassium 
bron  ide  to  each  three  ounces  of  developer. 

At  the  proper  temperature  of  ()8  to  70  degrees  Artura 
and  Velox  images  have  the  appearance  of  overtiming 
at  the  beginning  of  development,  but  will  clear  and 
build  up  as  development  goes  on. 

The  inven'ion  of  photograp'iy  has  revolutionized 
art  as  railroads  have  revolutionized  indus'ry. 

Alfred  Stevens. 
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Eliminating  Foreign  Words  in  Germany 

This  question  has  received  a great  deal  of  discussion 
in  Germany  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  has 
been  treated  in  many  cases  with  more  zeal  than  judg- 
ment. Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Ilildebramlt  considers  the  mat- 
ter from  a common-sense  standpoint  in  an  article  in  the 
Vossische  Zeitung,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : 

“Each  idiom  is  the  expression  of  the  civilization  of 
a people.  This,  however,  is  doubtless  the  continuation 
of  older  civdlizations.  Thus  our  language  is  rooted  in 
the  old  Greek,  Roman  and  other  civilizations,  and  we 
cannot  do  without  words  borrowed  from  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  sciences,  d'hese  borrowed  words,  although 
originating  in  foreign  languages,  do  not  injure  or 
change  the  character  of  our  tongue.  In  so  far  as  they 
still  retain  their  foreign  form  they  should  be  German- 
ized. That  is  the  idea  expressed  by  Hans  Delbriick  in 
his  pamphlet  Die  Sprachrcrcinigung:  Furst  Bismarck 
und  Heinrich  von  Trictschke  (‘Language-Unification: 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Henry  von  Trietschke’).  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  be  sure  that  the  wealth  of  words 
which  comes  to  us  from  foreign  sources  shall  be  assimi- 
lated, enriching  our  language,  our  world  of  ideas  and 
our  civilization.  The  capacity  of  the  German  language 
to  absorb  and  digest  such  foreign  ingredients  is  an  indi- 
cation of  its  strength,  in  which  we  should  rejoice  in- 
stead of  condemning  it.” 

Both  Hildebrandt  and  Delbriick  protest  strongly 
against  the  position  that  only  that  should  be  consid- 
ered as  genuine  German  which  avoids  the  use  of  foreign 
words.  This  amalgamation  with  the  political  question 
is  as  absurd  as  the  demand  that  neither  English  nor 
French  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools  any  more  because 
we  are  waging  war  with  England  and  France;  but  it 
is  bad  that  the  authorities  should  also  be  baited  into 
the  driving  out  of  foreign  words.  The  language  of  the 
people,  however,  cannot  be  made  by  the  police. 

Hitherto  we  have  conquered  our  enemies  because  we 
have  adopted  from  their  civilization  that  which  would 
tend  to  enrich  and  ennoble  our  own.  If  in  the  future 
we  reject  the  culture  and  linguistic  accretions  of  for- 
eigners, the  result  woidd  be  an  impoverishment  of  our 
own  culture  and  speech.  Our  civilization  and  our  lan- 


guage have  demonstrated  their  strength.  Let  us  allow 
them  room  for  free  development,  and  teach  the  people 
how  to  use  that  strength,  but  not  by  the  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  terms.  It  would  be  doing  Germany 
an  ill  service  to  build  a Chinese  wall  around  her  civil- 
ization or  her  language.  Delbriick’s  brochure,  which 
has  developed  and  establi.shed  this  view  more  fully,  is 
therefore  to  be  welcomed  with  satisfaction. 

Photographischc  I nd usfrie. 

Errata 

Two  unfortunate  errors  crept  into  the  article  en- 
titled “Eixing-Baths  Up  to  Date,”  by  E.  .1.  Wall, 
F.  R.  P.  S.,  in  the  March  issue.  The  eighth  line  of  page 
IS'i  shoidd  read:  “but  if  we  take  50  ccs.  (Ij  ounces)  of 
the  above — ” This  makes  the  formula  correspond  to 
the  conclusive  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
page  l^S. 

Where  Is  This  Place? 

Inasmocii  as  the  maker  of  the  print  lielow  challenges 
the  editors  of  Photo-Era  to  identify  this  “island” — 
and  we  do  not  liesitate  to  admit  our  inability  to  com- 
ply — we  consider  it  equally  fair  to  ask  our  readers  to 
send  us  their  answer  to  the  above  query.  To  every  iicr- 
son  who  sends  us  a correct  reply  — excejit,  of  course, 
anybody  who  lives  in  or  near  the  place  — the  Publisher 
will  send  Photo-Eh.v  tor  one  year,  beginning  with  .Jan- 
uary, l!)l(l,  the  offer  being  open  until  June  1, 

Copyright  of  Photographs 

The  copyright  law  is  different  from  what  it  was  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and,  although  couched  in  complicated 
terms,  is  (piite  simple. 

There  are  two  forms  of  registration  — one  for  photo- 
graphs that  are  to  be  published,  which  requires  that  two 
co])ies  of  the  i)hotograi)h  accompany  the  application: 
and  one  for  ])hotographs  that  are  not  to  be  |)ul>lished,  and 
which  reiiuires  but  one  copy.  If  a certificate  of  co]>y- 
right  is  desired,  a fee  (in  the  form  of  money-order)  of 
$1  must  be  sent,  the  receipt  of  which  will  be  ac- 
knowle<lgcd  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Nev- 
ertheless, after  a jihoto- 
graph  has  been  registered 
without  the  certificate, 
the  latter  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time  later 
by  sending  in  50  cents 
adilitional,  also  in  the 
form  of  a money-order, 
as  cheques,  of  any  kind, 
are  not  accepted  by  the 
government.  In  any  case, 
10  cents  additional  must 
be  sent  for  the  necessary 
documentary  stanq).  .'\p- 
])lication-blanks,  to  suit 
every  case,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  post- 
master or  from  Washing- 
ton, and  all  matti-r  re- 
lating to  copyrights  is  to 
be  a<ldresse<l  to  the  Reg- 
ister of  Co]>yrights,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .Some  of 
the  many  benefits  result- 
ing from  (ojiyiight  by 
professional  workers  are 
mentioned  in  another 
item,  on  page  108, 


Third  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
and  Art,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  opened  the  Third  Annual 
Salon,  of  299  prints  of  splendid  quality,  making  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  exhibitions  of  national  photo- 
graphic art  ever  held  in  this  city.  Uniformity  of  excel- 
lence, absence  of  contributions  dependent  on  the  bizarre 
to  attract,  and  of  monotonous  themes  presented  so 
much  at  other  exhibitions  make  this  one  a delight  to 
the  layman  and  the  connoisseur. 

As  a printing-medium,  gum  seems  to  be  growing  in 
favor,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  justifying  the  choice, 
though  in  a few  cases  the  amount  of  brush  or  other  work 
has  destroyed  the  photographic  quality  too  much. 
Other  processes  are  represented  in  about  the  usual  ratio. 

The  use  of  soft-focus  lenses,  either  to  produce  results 
directly  or  as  an  accessory  in  copying  or  enlarging  to 
produce  the  finished  results,  is  now  almost  universal. 
I believe  that  this  exhibit  shows  that  the  proper  use 
of  diffused  focus  is  better  understood  than  hereto- 
fore, and  that  the  tliffused-focus  lens  has  been  im- 
proved to  overcome  the  defects  that  were  so  apparent 
in  pictures  made  with  the  earlier  forms  of  this  lens. 

California  particularly,  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  have 
a large  representation,  about  seventy  prints  in  all,  of 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Exposition  or  some 
feature  of  it  is  a frequent  motif. 

Naturally  Pittsburgh  artists  are  well  represented, 
thirty-four  prints  in  all  being  credited  to  them.  N.  S. 
Woolridge  and  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  have  a number  of 
landscapes  and  evening-effects  of  a high  standard  of 
excellence.  Nunya  Seldez  is  represented  by  six  carbons 
showing  strength  and  versatility.  "‘Head  of  a Bedouin” 
fills  the  picture-space  well  with  the  lights  properly  dis- 
tributed; “Before  a Bath”  is  a nude  that  does  not 
evade  the  issue  by  excessive  diffusion  or  sheltering 
shadow,  and  yet  is  delicate  enough  to  please  the  most 
conservative.  J.  L.  Phillips  has  only  one  print,  “After 
a Storm  in  the  Rockies,”  but  it  is  a well-composed  por- 
trayal of  the  conditions  expected,  without  the  exag- 
gerated darkness  used  so  often  to  give  the  impression. 
Thomas  Hartley’s  “Autumn  Haze”  is  a nice  delinea- 
tion of  country-landscape  with  the  atmospheric  quality 
indicated  by  the  title  truly  rendered. 

Our  well-known  exhibitors  are  nearly  all  represented 
by  work  of  distinction.  Golden.sky  shows  five  prints;  a 
portrait  of  a violinist  is  a fine  composition,  with  every 
touch  of  light  from  the  head  to  the  outstretched  hand 
in  the  proper  strength  and  place.  A nude  in  red  chalk 
we  shmdd  rather  .see  in  another  color.  W.  A.  Hudson 
shows  four  multiple  gums,  of  which  “The  Old  Altar” 
pleases  the  Ijest.  Dr.  E.  O.  Jellinck,  of  San  Franci.sco, 
has  a number  of  night-effects  of  architectural  beauties 
of  the  Exposition  showing  fine  craftsmanship.  T.  W. 
Kilmer’s  “Along  the  Ea.st  River”  is  an  example  of 
good  composition,  and  shows  a jn'oficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  diff'uscd-focus  lens  in  keeping  a certain  amount 
of  life  in  a low-keyed  landscape.  MacNaughtan’s  ex- 
hiliit  contains  only  one  land.scape  in  his  masterly  style, 
with  which  Piioto-Eha  readers  are  familiar.  His 
“Mennonite  Maid”  and  a study  (,)f  a head  lose  nothing 
by  com])arison  witli  his  other  work.  A.  P.  Milne’s 
“Morning-Sunshine”  is  a dainty  little  breakfast-scene 
with  the  si)irit  of  morning-light  W(nked  into  the  pic- 
ture. Be.sembling  this  a little  in  the  (piality  of  the 
dilfusion  is  W.  B.  Hollister’s  “Clay-Modeling.”  “The 
White  Hat,”  by  the  same  artist,  is  an  admiralJe  study 
if  nothing  else.  Forman  Hanna  exhibits,  with  soft, 
melting  shadows,  a bit  of  snow  in  contrast  to  some 
others  of  dusty  Arizona.  John  W.  Gillies’s  “The  Gull” 
is  a particularly  striking  carbon  showing  a solitary  gull 
in  a cloud-filled  sky  over  the.  city,  the  Irinl  dominating 


the  whole  composition.  Louis  Goetz  is  the  author  of  a 
small  platinum  entitled  “The  Dancer,”  a draped 
dancing  figure  emerging  from  a shadowy  wood;  poise 
and  placing  of  the  figure  and  detail  through  the  shadow 
of  the  forest  make  it  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
Rudolf  Eickemeyer  has  one  woodscape  of  great  beauty, 
and  detail  in  plenty  without  being  distracting.  C.  H. 
Christiansen  contributes  several  carbons  with  whose 
beauty  we  are  familiar  through  their  publication  — 
“ Water-Idlies,”  with  their  ivory  brilliance,  being  a de- 
light to  the  eye.  “ Chri.stmas-Eve,”  by  Wm.  S.  Bailey, 
is  dramatic  and  good  work.  Karl  Struss  is  represented 
by  four  beautiful  carbons,  one  being  his  well-known 
interior  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  a 
wonderfidly  good  example  of  skill  in  composition  and 
technique.  John  Garo  exhibits  a portrait  of  a quality 
one  would  expect  from  this  talented  man.  W.  H. 
Porterfield  has,  among  other  prints,  “The  Evening 
Star,”  a blue  carbon,  evincing  his  liking  for  pictorial 
proportions;  the  sky,  the  star  and  the  earth  are  each 
big  enough  and  just  strong  enough  to  create  the  whole. 
Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka  is  well  represented  with  five  prints, 
one  a favorite  theme  — ■ a sunny  landscape  in  Central 
Park,  with  figures  well  placed  — and  a street-scene  at 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Success  and  Fame  through  Color-Photography 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  demonstration  of  the 
success  with  which  an  amateur  photographer  can 
profit  by  his  ability  and  resourcefulness  than  the  form 
of  publicity  now  being  given  to  the  Northwest  by  two 
amateur  camerists  — Henry  Berger,  Jr.,  and  Frank 
Ives  Jones,  both  of  Portland,  Ore.  These  two  young 
men  are  touring  the  country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Ad  Club, 
of  Portland,  giving  illustrated  lectures  on  the  scenic 
beauties  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  including  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  the  Columbia  River  Highway  and 
Rainier  National  Park,  not  omitting  the  splendid  cities 
of  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Over  200  lantern- 
slides,  made  by  direct  color-photography,  are  shown, 
thus  presenting  the  natural  color-schemes,  in  all  their 
beauty,  variety  and  fidelity,  of  the  great  glaciers,  for- 
e.sts,  waterfalls,  snow-capped  mountains,  sunsets  and 
flora  — all  forming  a galaxy  of  wonders  that  merits  the 
designation  “The  Switzerland  of  America.” 

Messrs.  Berger  and  Jones  — the  former  the  lecturer, 
the  latter  the  lanternist  — are  giving  the  entertain- 
ment, gratuitously,  before  universities,  art-institutions, 
chambers  of  commerce,  civic  clubs,  photographic  soci- 
eties — wherever  it  will  arouse  genuine  and  representa- 
tive interest.  It  was  given  February  28  before  the  Bos- 
ton City  Club,  in  the  pre.sence  of  a large  and  distin- 
guished audience,  and  elicited  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

This  form  of  publicity  is  the  most  effective  that  can 
be  imagined,  profitable  alike  to  the  localities  thus  ad- 
vertised and  the  two  traveling  demonstrators.  It  is 
sinqjly  utilizing  photography  as  the  most  convincing 
means  of  information  — bringing  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  irrefutable  evidence  of  existing  facts,  for  seeing  is 
Itelieving.  Photo-Eba,  as  long  ago  as  1910,  urged 
amateurs  of  :d)ility  to  turn  their  attention  to  civic  im- 
provement, city-planning  and  local  publicity  by  means 
of  the  camera.  Some  did  it  in  a half-hearted  sort  of  a 
way,  and  little  came  of  it.  Mr.  Berger  and  Mr.  .Jones 
saw  their  t)j)portunity,  said  nothing  and  quietly  pro- 
duced their  material  — original  photographs,  and  from 
these,  lantern-slides  by  direct  color-photography.  No 
hand-colored  work  for  them!  With  such  persuasive 
material  as  this  they  found  it  easy  to  acquire  recogni- 
tion and  SUCCC.SS.  Who  will  follow  this  good  example? 
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Photograms  of  the  Year  1915  is  out  at  last.  Probably, 
if  the  true  story  of  the  difficulties  of  publication  could 
be  written,  it  would  make  cpiite  an  interesting  article. 
Paper  of  the  right  sort  has  become  scarce  and  promises 
to  become  even  scarcer,  while  the  printers  in  this  time 
of  stress  and  strife  have  other  work  allotted  to  them 
beyond  the  careful  and  sympathetic  reproduction  of 
the  year’s  photographic  work.  But  all  obstacles  have 
been  surmounted,  and  we  have  Photograms  for  1015 
in  the  same  familiar  size  and  binding  to  which  Mr. 
Mortimer  (the  present  editor)  has  accustomed  us  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  The  reproductions  are  as  good 
as  ever,  and  that  is  saying  a great  deal.  They  are  all 
printed  either  in  warm  black  or  sepia  on  a cream- 
tinted  paper,  and  a large  percentage  are  full-page.  The 
selection  of  pictures  is  most  varied.  There  is  work  re- 
produced from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  of  course  the 
exception  of  Germany  and  Austria;  and  it  is  inci- 
dentally somewhat  curious  how  little  the  strong,  bold 
subjects  that  we  used  to  get  from  those  countries  are 
missed.  The  gap  has  been  filled  by  work  from  other 
nations  that  have  assimilated  the  teaching  of  the 
Teuton  school,  and  have  modified  and.  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  improved  on  it.  The  war  itself  seems  to  have 
had  singularly  little  effect  on  the  subjects  chosen,  and 
the  photographer  of  fifty  years  hence,  when  looking 
through  that  almost  antique  volume,  Photograms  for 
1915,  will  find  little  in  the  pictures  to  tell  him  that  they 
were  taken  in  the  year  of  the  greatest  war.  But  present- 
day  fighting  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  pictorial 
treatment,  even  if  the  authorities  were  willing,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  photography  will  have  any  war 
masterpieces  to  show  when  hostilities  cease,  except  in 
the  way  of  appalling  records  of  devastation,  and  mar- 
velous examples  of  the  development  of  X-ray  work, 
telephotography,  and  snrvey-photographs  from  air- 
craft. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticize  individual  i>ictures 
reproduced,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  a mention  of 
M.  Robert  Demachy’s  “ Behind  the  Scenes,’’  which 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  volume,  being  the  last 
word  and  the  newest  development  in  a long  series  of 
studies  of  the  ballet-girl  by  this  noted  French  master. 
The  original,  an  oil-transfer,  was  exhibited  at  the 
London  Salon  last  autumn,  and  the  beautiful  repro- 
duction has  retained  much  of  its  charm  and  quality. 
We  have  been  comparing  it  with  a very  old  gum- 
print  of  a similar  subject  that  hangs  on  <jur  walls,  made 
by  M.  Demachy  many  years  ago,  and  the  distance  he 
has  traveled  in  the  interval  is  simi)ly  asloumling.  The 
suavity  and  perfection  of  this  latest  exanii)le  of  his  work 
is  delightful,  and  from  most  points  of  view  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  the  picture  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  twenty  of  the  re- 
productions are  from  pictures  whose  authors  live 
across  the  .Atlantic. 

As  to  the  letterpress,  the  editor  writes  the  first 
article  in  the  book,  on  “The  A’ear’s  Work,"  and 
amongst  many  items  of  interest  and  information  points 
out  that  a considerable  number  of  successful  amateurs 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  pr{)fe.ssionals,  notably  Bertram 
Park  (late  secretary  of  the  Salon),  Malcolm  .Arbuthnot, 
Hugh  Cecil  and  Walter  Bennington:  but  probably 
owing  to  her  not  exhibiting  this  year  he  mi.ssed  Mrs. 
Xeilson,  an  .American  lady  who  is  running  a successful 


studio  for  ]>ictorial  photography  in  Bond  Street.  Lon- 
don, and  to  whose  work  we  shall  refer  again  in  this 
letter.  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney,  whose  capabilities  for  sound 
and  constructive  criticism  are  undoubted,  has  some 
illuminating  notes  entitled  “Observations  on  some 
Pictures  of  the  Year,"  and  Mr.  Antony  Guest  discourses 
on  “Nature  and  Art  in  Photography”  Mr.  AA'.  R. 
Blainl,  who  is  responsible  for  “The  Vicissitudes  of 
Photography,”  contributes  a humorous  discourse  on 
the  weaknesses  of  photographers,  tracing  their  pitfalls 
from  the  earliest  days.  There  are  also  articles  on  ])ic- 
torial  photography  in  Canada  (H.  Mortimer  Lamb), 
Anstralia  (AA’alter  Burke),  the  United  States  (AA’.  II. 
Porterfield),  Japan  (H.  Yaliagi),  Scandinavia  (H.  B. 
Goodwin)  and  Holland  (F’.  L.  Verster). 

The  second  number  of  Snapshots,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Snapshots-from-Home-Movement,  tells  of  the 
progress  of  the  scheme.  Both  Australia  and  Smith 
Africa  have  taken  it  up,  and  are  now  sending  to  their 
soldiers,  at  the  various  fronts,  pictures  of  their  rela- 
tions. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Canada  is  also  moving  in  the 
matter,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  undertaking  would  de- 
velop along  imperial  lines,  and  be  all-embracing  as  far 
as  the  British  Enqiire  is  concerned. 

In  the  same  numlier  of  this  magazine,  so  unique  and 
full  of  human  interest,  we  read  of  the  difficulties  that 
present  themselves  in  proscribed  areas  to  the  helpers 
who  are  getting  photograiihs  for  the  soldiers.  It  would 
hardly  be  thought  that  snapshots  from  home,  taken  in 
little  back-yards  and  best  front-parlors,  can  be  of  any 
use  to  the  enemy.  But  the  regulations  for  certain  dis- 
tricts are  quite  clear  that  no  cameras  must  be  carrii'd 
in  the  streets,  and  the  only  way  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty in  some  towns  has  been  for  workers  to  invite  the 
sitters  to  their  own  homes.  One  large  imlustrial  town 
in  the  north  of  England  has  very  happily  made  a nota- 
ble exception  in  favor  of  the  Snapshots-from-IIome- 
League,  and  members  are  permitted  to  carry  cameras 
when  engaged  in  their  unselfish  and  pleasure-pro- 
ducing work. 

In  the  Photographic  Salon  of  191 J we  had  been  struck 
by  the  work  of  an  exhil)itor  who  signed  henself  Marion 
Neilson,  and  were  di.sappointed  not  to  see  her  work 
again  on  the  walls  at  the  last  exhibition.  It  is  so  inter- 
esting to  follow  n]>  clever  workers.  Sometimes  they 
disap])oint  us  by  overdoing  jnst  that  individual  feature 
which  had  made  their  work  attractive,  or  they  sini])ly 
fizzle  out;  but  somehow  we  had  a very  safe  feeling 
about  Marion  Neilson,  and  were  very  confident  her  work 
would  grow  in  interest.  AA’e  had  heard  rumors  that  this 
lady  had  o])ened  a studio  somewhere  in  London,  and 
last  week,  when  sauntering  down  Boml  Street,  we  no- 
ticed her  name.  “Plucky  Mrs.  Neilson,”  we  said  to 
ourselves,  as  we  went  uj)  her  stairs,  “to  set  up  a studio 
in  the  very  heart  of  London  ami  do  professional  pho- 
tography in  a war-year.” 

It  seemecl,  however,  as  if  she  had  dared  fate  to  some 
purpose,  for  she  was  engaged  three  or  four  deep,  and  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  talking  to  what  appeared 
to  be  either  her  husband  or  tier  brother,  for  as  he  re- 
ferred to  her  as  “Mrs.  Neilson,"  in  the  American 
fashion,  we  were  left  in  doubt.  AAe  heard  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  her:  of  her  art-training,  of  their 
studio  in  San  Francisco,  the  fire,  and  now  this  work  in 
London,  which  had  kept  her  too  busy  to  send  to  the 
London  Salon  last  time.  He  also  showed  us  some 
fascinating  examples  of  Airs.  Neilson's  color-prints 
which  are  made  by  engraving  from  the  portraits  and 
printing  in  colors.  They  were  certainly  beautiful;  but 
this  work  calls  for  exceptional  gifts,  to  which  patience 
ami  a capacity  for  taking  i)ains  belong,  as  well  as  the 
more  brilliant  ones  of  talent  and  skill. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


The  Platinotype  Paper  Shortage 

The  various  “Imperial  Orders’’  of  the  warring  na- 
tions abroad  commandeering  all  stocks  of  platinum  for 
government  use  has  seriously  affected  the  manufacture 
of  platinum  paper.  Russia,  whence  comes  fully  95  per- 
cent of  the  platinum-supply  of  the  world,  started  the 
edict  to  prevent  the  metal  being  sold  into  Germany. 
The  German  order  quickly  followed  as  a matter  of 
necessity,  the  English  chieffy  because  of  tran.sportation 
difficulties.  The  Russian  Government  now  siipplies 
only  the  various  Allied  governments  which  have  re- 
fused permission  to  photographers,  manufacturers  of 
dental  and  other  supplies  in  which  platinum  enters,  to 
use  the  metal. 

The  Platinotype  Company,  London,  makers  of  the 
well-known  paper  for  which  AVillis  & Clements,  Phila- 
delphia, are  the  American  agents,  at  once  applied  for 
a permit  to  continue  the  u.se  of  platinum  for  coating 
])apers;  but  at  present  the  British  Government  is  ma- 
king no  exceptions  to  the  order,  as  it  is  still  doubtful 
that  there  will  be  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
metal  available  for  other  than  military  recpiirements. 

Meantime,  regular  users  of  Platinotype  paper  are 
urged  to  try  another  ])roduction  of  The  Platinotype 
Company;  viz.,  Japine  Silver,  a non-cnrling,  velhun- 
.surface  printing-out  paper  on  which  any  color  can  be 
obtained  from  light  brown  to  warm  black.  It  offers  an 
especially  simple  and  inexpensive  process  giving 
brilliant  sepia  tones.  Japine  Silver  is  a rather  rapid 
printing-out  paper,  toned  and  fixed  the  .same  as  other 
printing-out  silver  papers,  only  there  is  a “ Special 
Toner.’’ 

German  Industrial  Claims  in  Hostile  Countries 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  share  of  German  in- 
dustry in  foreign  commerce,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  over  fifty  percent  of  the  entire  profluction,  is  well 
known,  says  Phofographische  Imhislrie.  When  this 
active  export  business  stopped,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  numerous 
claims  held  by  German  mannfactnrers  against  cus- 
tomers in  the  hostile  countries,  ,and  all  the  more  be- 
cause long  credit  ha<l  been  given  in  many  cases.  The 
property  repre.sented  by  the.se  claims  has  been  seized 
with  the  object  of  using  it  as  a forfeit  in  future  peace- 
negotiations.  If  the  German  government  .should  act  in 
the  .same  manner,  it  is  clear  that  property  of  its  citizens 
in  those  countries  would  be  found  much  greater  than 
in  the  rever.se  case.  Besides,  when  the  .seizures  come  to 
be  mutually  revoked,  there  is  no  security  that  German 
property  in  those  countries  will  them  be  obtainable.  It 
is  therefore  understandalile  why  iiu|uiries  have  been 
increasing  lately  as  to  the  way  in  which  security  might 
be  made  ]x)ssil)le  in  order  to  protect  German  indirslry 
from  serious  loss.  A noteworthy  proposition  was  re- 
cently maile  in  the  Kohn's-clie  Zeitinig,  which  hud  upon 
the  governments  of  hostile  countries  the  re.s])onsibility 
for  the  collection  of  claims  due  to  manufacturers.  Of 
coiirse,  oidy  such  claims  as  had  accrued  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  could  be  considere<l.  and  those  govern- 
ments could  be  held  to  further  responsibility  only  when 
a debtor  in  a hostile  country,  during  or  as  a result  of 
the  war,  falls  into  ncce.ssitous  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  every  debtor  in 


those  countries  who  is  able  to  make  payment  will, 
taking  into  consideration  the  pressure  of  his  govern- 
ment, after  the  war,  fulfil  his  obligations.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  German  industry  that 
there  should  be  unanimity  among  the  manufacturers 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  in  order  that  the 
government  may  be  able  to  decide  upon  a proper 
course,  .\nother  important  question  is,  how  are  the 
claims  of  German  manufacturers  to  be  collected  in 
those  districts  already  occupied  by  German  troops? 

Retail  vs.  Mail-Order  Business 

The  fact  that  certain  firms  are  doing  a large  and 
prosperous  mail-order  business  does  not  deter  T.  W. 
Mc.411ister,  in  The  Outlook  for  March  8,  1916,  from 
showing  up  its  deficiencies  and  presenting  the  superior 
advantages  offered  by  the  system  of  distribution 
through  the  retail-merchant.  This  explanation,  a 
truthful  statement  by  Mr.  McAllister,  in  which  he 
concedes  certain  points  in  favor  of  the  mail-order  busi- 
ness, should  be  read  carefully  by  every  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies,  as  well  as  by  every  consumer  and 
prospective  ])urchaser  of  a camera  or  a lens. 

Says  the  writer:  “The  great  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce the  articles  in  which  the  people  have  confidence, 
which  they  want  and  demand,  have  long  recognized 
t hese  facts.  IVith  few  exceptions  they  steadfastly  refuse 
to  sell  through  the  mail-order  houses,  and  market  their 
wares  only  through  the  retail-merchant.  They  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  service  which  the  merchant  gives  is 
well  worth  the  price  which  he  must  exact.” 

Accidents  in  Munition-Factories 

Accordinc;  to  experience,  most  accidents  occur  to 
new  beginners;  i.  e.,  inexperienced  operatives,  on 
])re.s.ses,  stamping-machines,  etc.  Foremen  should  see 
that  such  operatives  do  not  begin  work  until  they  are 
fully  instructcfl  regarding  the  working  of  the  machines 
and  the  protective  appliances  attached  to  them.  The 
foreman  must  also  be  sure  that  the  workman  or  woman 
clearly  understands  the  explanations  and  instructions 
given.  He  should,  moreover,  satisfy  himself  that  the 
machines  and  protective  appliances  are  in  good  order, 
and  he  must  strictly  warn  all  operatives  to  stop  work 
instantly  the  moment  the  machine  or  protective  appa- 
ratus fails  to  work  ])roperly.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
proprietors  demand  that  their  foremen  sign  a proper 
guaranty  pledging  them.selves  to  a strict  oRservance  of 
the  above  rules  as  well  as  general  instructionsforthepre- 
vention  of  accidents  issued  by  trade-as.sociations.  Such 
a guaranty  would  increase  the  foremen’s  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility. In  large  workshops  it  is  also  desirable 
that  all  operatives  receive  personally  adequate  written 
or  printed  instructions,  and  that  on  accepting  employ- 
ment in  a workshop  they  sign  an  agreement  not  to  be- 
gin work  on  any  machine  until  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
foreman  or  overseer.  The  proprietors  have  a lively  in- 
terest in  that  there  .shall  be  the  smallest  po.ssible  num- 
ber of  accidents,  and  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  trade-association  to  which  they  be- 
long (and  this  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  management), 
and  especially  the  funds  to  ])ay  for  accidents,  should 
be  covered  by  yearly  a.s.se.ssments  pai<l  exclusively  by 
the  ])r(>prietors. — I’hotographischc  Industrie. 
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Sunshine-Effects 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


0\V  often  have  we  found  that  the 
charm  of  some  scene  wliich  attracted 
us  at  a particular  time  was  due  to 
the  fleeting  effect  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  this  fact  being  driven  liome 
perhaps  by  the  change  encountered  upon  visiting 
the  spot  again  under  otlicr  conditions.  After  a 
few  such  experiences  every  worker  aspiring  to  the 
production  of  pictorial  results  begins  to  realize 
more  fully  the  important  part  played  by  lighting 
and  atmospheric  changes  upon  everything  out- 
doors, and  consequently  the  need  of  watching 
more  closely  their  influence  upon  chosen  com- 
positions. 

AVhile  a great  many  scenes  are  found  at  their 
best  when  direct  sunlight  is  absent,  a large  num- 
ber arc  literally  created,  so  far  as  pictorial  inter- 
est is  concerned,  by  the  i)attern  of  sunshine  and 
shadow  cast  on  Iwight  days,  the  charm  some- 
times centering  entirely  in  those  ])assing  effects 
rather  than  the  permanent  details  included.  In- 
deed, so  quickly  do  the  shadows  move  and 
change  their  shaj)e  that  a subject  is  often  seen 
at  its  best  for  only  a few  minutes. 

When  considering  the  interpretation  of  sun- 
shine by  photograj)hy  one  must  learn  to  seh'ct 
the  effects  which  come  within  the  sc(>i)c  of 
monochromatic  rendering,  otherwise  it  will  be 
found  that  many  jjhotographs  of  j)articularly 
enchanting  effects  of  great  brilliancy  to  the  eyes 
prove  dcci)ly  disappointing  in  their  failure  to 
register,  even  approximately,  the  imj)rcssion 
produced  upon  the  spectator.  Here  is  where  one 
runs  up  against  not  only  the  incorrect  transla- 
tion of  colors  by  the  })hotograj)hic  i)late,  iiidcss 
assisted  by  corrective  filters,  but  the  difference 
between  color-covtrasts  and  those  due  to  fomil 
gradation  — in  other  words,  the  attractive  cle- 
ment is  often  largely  a matter  of  color-combina- 
tif)ns,  and  unless  these  are  sufficiently  different 
in  relative  tone-values  to  permit  of  retaining 
something  of  the  comparative  intensity  seen  by 
the  eyes  success  cannot  be  expected;  hence  the 


value  of  forming  the  habit  of  comparing  the 
relative  tone  of  one  color  with  another  when 
looking  at  a subject. 

To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  it  is  not  unnsual 
in  nature  to  meet  with  widely  difl'ering  colors, 
even  those  com])lementary  to  one  another,  which 
upon  comparison  prove  to  be  of  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  tone-valne;  as,  for  instance,  a land- 
scape with  yellow-green  foliage  in  fidl  sunlight, 
bright  red  flowers  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
and  a background  formed  l)y  a distinct  hillside 
violet-gray  in  tint.  Now  in  a case  like  this  it  is 
quite  j)ossible  for  all  three  colors  mentioned  to 
be  of  nearly  c(|ual  tone  in  the  broad  masses,  al- 
though the  eye  would  immediately  be  attracted 
by  the  brilliant  red  flowers  and  sunlit  foliage,  the 
ini])ression  being  that  these  were  brighter  in  tone 
than  the  distance;  but  if  a j)hotogra])h  were  made 
under  such  conditions,  taking  care  to  use  ])latcs 
and  filters  that  would  give  a speef rosco])ically 
true  rendering  in  monochrome,  it  is  apparent, 
that  all  must  necessarily  rcjiroduce  alike;  while 
in  the  average  snapshot,  taken  without  a thought 
of  color-corrcction,  the  light  green  and  bright  red 
W((uld  be  shown  a number  of  degrees  darker  than 
the  violet-gray  hillside.  Of  course  the  result  in 
either  case  would  fail  utterly  to  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  impression  made  u])on  the  eyes 
by  the  warm  colors. 

The  ([uestion  may  w('ll  be  asked - - how  then 
can  one  convey  the  feeling  of  sunny  warmth  and 
brilliancy  without  the  ai<l  of  color  in  a i>icture? 
The  answer  is,  by  selecting  views  which  contain  a 
suitable  distribution  of  light  and  shadow,  char- 
acteristic f>f  sunshine,  indej)cndcnt  of  any  color- 
combination. 

Naturally  the  ])hotograi>hcr’.s  choice  of  sub- 
jects in  this  field  is  more  limited  than  is  possible 
for  the  painter,  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
I)sychoh)gical  effect  of  color  to  make  use  of,  but 
this  cannot  be  hcljicd,  and  a successful  worker  in 
any  nuslium  is  the  one  who  rcsi)ccts  tfic  limita- 
tions of  that  medium. 
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Since  strong  sunlight  falling  upon  a subject 
either  from  one  side  or  toward  the  observer  pro- 
duces brilliant  snappy  highlights  and  distinctly 
defined  shadows,  the  gradation  of  which  are 
much  flatter  in  tone  than  the  light  passages,  this 
fact  gives  us  some  clue  to  the  combination  which 
best  conveys  the  effect  of  intense  light.  A point 
to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection,  however,  is 
that  the  longest  scale  of  tone  available  on  paper 
from  white  to  black  is  very  much  less  than  the 
contrasts  in  the  natural  scene  one  may  be  trying 
to  photograph.  Consequently,  as  our  rendering 
can  be  only  a relative  one  within  the  limitation 
of  the  scale  mentioned,  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  use  with 
care  the  highest  light  possible  (white  paper)  if 
an  effect  of  extreme  brightness  is  required,  for 
the  only  result  of  repeating  or  spreading  any 
light  tone  over  a larger  area  of  the  jjicture  is  to 
weaken  its  intensity;  so  if  the  lighter  tones  are 
thus  allowed  to  occu]>y  too  much  relative  sjjace 
one  has  nothing  left  in  reserve  by  which  to  intro- 
fluce  the  needed  emphasis.  The  foregoing  simply 
indicates  that  the  maximum  effect  of  strong 
light  is  secured  l>y  arranging  the  com])osition  with 
a view  to  inc'Inde  just  enough  extreme  highlights 
to  give  snap  and  j)ower  in  tonal  gradation,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  ])ictnre-space  is  filled  with 
middle  and  lower  tones  of  sufficient  depth  to  give 
the  contrast.  Marine  views  taken  against  the 
light  cluring  morning  or  afternoon  hours,  and 
landscapes  with  a dark  sky-line  in  contrast  to  a 
glowing  snnset-sky.  are  typical  examples  where 
extrenu'  concentration  of  the  highest  lights  nat- 


FOREST-SHADOWS 
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nrally  occurs;  also,  among  others  in  wdiich  the 
play  of  light  and  shadow  often  convevs  a striking 


effect,  a white  buildiiij 
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upon  which  the  sunshine 
falls,  picking  out  all 
lirojecting  details  and 
casting  clearly  defined 
shadows  over  flat  w alls. 

In  the  forest  the 
tree-trunks  and  foliage 
afford  an  opiiortunity 
for  massing  the  shad- 
ows effectively,  while 
the  sunshine  which 
finds  its  way  through, 
flickering  and  dancing 
iqion  the  soft  carpet 
of  leaves  anil  moss  be- 
low, or  bringing  out  in 
strong  effect  interest- 
ing roots  and  bole  of 
some  old  woodland 
monarch  against  the 
shadow\'  dejiths  be- 
yond. gives  accent  and 
a feeling  of  warm  sun- 
light to  the  whole. 

With  the  arrival  of 
winter's  snows  some 


slm.it  woods 


SUN-STRIFEU 
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very  lieautiful  shadow-patterns  are  projeeted 
u])on  the  ])ure  surfaee,  especially  along  the  edge 
of  eonntry-roads  and  woods.  Not  infreipiently  the 
jiatterns  thus  formed 
are  (piite  complete 
enough  to  warrant  fnll 
concentration  (.>f  inter- 
est upon  tliem  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  except 
just  enough  mat'-rial  of 
deeper  tone  to  indicate 
their  source  or  furnish 
the  necessary'  contrast. 

In  a somewhat  sim- 
ilar wa\'  the  level  sur- 
face of  a veranda-floor. 

Jiatio.  terrace  and  the 
like,  often  reeei\'es 
shadows  from  archi- 
tectural details  that 
furnish  material  for 
unifpie  comjiositions. 

Esiiecially  is  this  likely 
to  he  the  ease  around 
the  arched  entrances 
or  colonnaded  fai.ades 
of  large  hmidings.  One  aftlrnoon-shadosi  ■ 


of  my  illustrations,  “Sim  Striped,’'  suggests 
some  of  the  possibilities  in  subjects  of  this  na- 
ture, althougli  there  are,  of  course,  many  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  This  was  taken  on  a bright 
summer's  day  at  the  Seventh  Avenue  entrance 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York,  d'he 
treatment  emphasizes  the  flat  decorative  element 
in  the  sjiaeing  iif  light  and  dark  tones  rather 
than  dejilh  or  persiiective. 

As  the  sunshine  motive  is  ])rodnced  in  so  many 
ways,  it  is  cpiite  imjiossilile  to  say  at  what  time 
of  the  day  or  season  such  effects  are  most  likely 
to  be  seen  at  their  best,  therefore  the  only  nsefnl 
suggestions  I can  give  now  are  about  the  tech- 
nical means  employed  to  ca])ture  them  when 
found. 

Pirst,  as  all  tones  in  nature  are  composed  of 
varied  colors,  it  is  evidently  essential,  whim  a 
composition  is  met  with  that  contains  the  de- 
sired gradation,  to  preserve  the  relationshi|)  be- 
tween tones  by  obtaining  a reasonably  trnthfnl 
translation  of  the  colors  comjiosing  them.  Since 
an  ordinary  emulsion  is  not  ca])able  of  doing 
this,  the  need  of  orthoehromatic  or  jianchro- 
matic  jilates  is  indicated,  as  they  are  so  much 
more  sensitive  to  the  warm  colors  which  com- 
])ose  the  highlights  of  a snnshine-snb jeet.  Even 
they,  howevir,  are  too  readily  affeeteil  by  the  cool 
tints,  blue  and  violet;  consequently,  when  such 
colors  are  ])resent  to  an  a])])reciable  extent  a 
suitable  ra\  -tilter  is  also  needed  to  hold  them  in 
cheek,  and  thus  secure  a balanced  color-rendering, 
d'he  deiilh  of  filter  re(|iiire(l  for  absolute  eorree- 
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tion  varies  with  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  partic- 
ular plate  or  film  to  different  colors;  but  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  a four-  to  five-times  filter  will  give 
sufficiently  good  correction  with  orthochromatic 
emulsions,  although  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a 
stronger  one,  say  eight  times,  for  use  when  greater 
emphasis  upon  bright  warm  tints  is  desired. 

When  plates  are  used  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  them  backed  or  double-coated,  on  account 
of  permitting  greater  latitude  in  exposing,  and, 
when  extreme  contrasts  are  present,  better  grada- 
tion at  both  ends  of  the  scale. 

The  highest  lights,  such  as  sunshine  on  water 
or  near  white  objects,  are  sometimes  so  strong 
that  the  refractive  rays  thrown  off  frequently 
make  the  edges  of  details  appear  blurred  to  the 
eyes;  so  as  this  is  part  of  the  effect  in  such  in- 
stances it  may  well  be  retained  in  the  photograph 
by  using  the  lens  at  a large  aperture  and  diffusing 
the  focus  to  some  degree  throughout,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  exposing  one  has  to  consider  the  need  of  re- 
taining so  far  as  possible  the  sparkling  gradation 
of  the  light  tones,  when  the  effect  is  a brilliant 
one,  together  with  enough  detail  in  the  shadows 
to  ensure  transparency  and  atmospheric  quality. 
It  is  true  that  the  greater  the  intensity  of  light 
the  darker  the  shadows  appear  by  contrast,  so 
the  eyes  cannot  under  such  conditions  accommo- 
date themselves  sufficiently  to  note  full  detail  in 
both  extremes  of  the  scale  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sequently the  omission  of  some  gradation  in  cer- 
tain parts  in  order  to  concentrate  interest  else- 
where is  in  accordance  with  the  visual  impression; 
but  this  must  not  be  overdone,  for  some  grada- 
tion and  quality  of  light  can  always  be  seen  in 
the  strongest  shadows,  and  if  this  is  not  retained 
in  the  picture  one  cannot  convey  the  feeling  of 
luminous  atmosphere  and  space  between  such 
parts  and  the  spectator. 


So  much  depends  upon  the  particular  tones  it 
is  desired  to  emphasize  that  it  is  difficult  to  ad- 
vise regarding  exposure;  but  when  concentration 
upon  the  lighter  portions  is  aimed  for,  an  exposure 
just  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  deepest  shadows, 
followed  by  the  application  of  a dilute  developer, 
should  give  the  quality  wanted.  With  average 
landscape  or  architectural  subjects,  however, 
where  massing  of  tones  and  moderate  transition 
between  gradations  is  needed  to  overcome  “spot- 
tiness,” a decidedly  full  exposure,  even  for  the 
shadows,  is  advisable  — then  development  in  a 
solution  of  normal  strength,  but  for  less  than  the 
usual  time.  In  all  cases  overdevelopment  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  since  dense  blocked-up  high- 
lights destroy  any  sparkle,  owing  to  the  lighter 
tones  merging  into  one  and  making  it  impossible 
to  show  gradation  in  the  print. 

After  all  precautions  have  been  taken  it  some- 
times happens  that  some  light  tones  which  could 
not  be  excluded  in  the  first  place  appear  in  por- 
tions of  the  composition  where  they  prove  a dis- 
tracting element,  and  in  such  instances  the  only 
remedy  is  either  to  reduce  them  locally  on  the 
negative  or  resort  to  touching  up  the  finished 
prints.  If  the  latter,  powdered  black  lead  (graph- 
ite) is  a convenient  medium  for  lowering  light- 
spots  on  black-and-white  prints,  whereas  soft 
pastel-crayon  of  the  right  color  can  be  applied  in 
a similar  way  to  sepia-toned  prints  on  matte  or 
rough  paper,  in  eitlier  case  rubbing  well  into  the 
texture  of  the  paper. 

Although  a black  print  is  fully  capable  of  sug- 
gesting the  brightness  and  general  feeling  of  sun- 
shine in  a properly  handled  composition,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  subjects  are  more  effect- 
ively presented  in  a warm  sepia,  or  other  appro- 
priate color,  with  cream-toned  highlights,  while 
in  all  cases  a great  deal  can  be  done  by  careful 
mounting  to  bring  out  the  principal  tones. 


Photography  and  Painting 

DR.  W.  WARSTAT 


N the  early  days  after  the  discovery 
of  photography  it  was  prophesied 
that  the  new  art  would  be  nothing 
more  than  an  aid  to  jjainting.  At 
least  that  is  what  we  may  gather 
from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  artist  Paul 
Delaroche  regarding  photography  when  tlie 
question  of  giving  a life-pension  to  its  two  dis- 
coverers, Niepce  anti  Daguerre,  was  being  dis- 
cussed. “The  i)aintcr,”  he  said,  “will  iu  this 
process  find  an  easy  means  to  get  a collection  of 


sketches  that  he  otherwise  could  obtain  only  by 
the  ex])enditure  of  much  time  and  pains,  and 
then  only  in  a far  more  imperfect  way,  however 
great  his  talent  might  be.”  It  is  also  well  known 
that  that  old  master  of  artistic  photography, 
D.  O.  Hill,  who  made  his  best  pictures  about 
1843,  had  already  employed  photography  as  a 
technical  auxiliary.  At  the  present  day  the 
matter  lies  for  the  most  part  with  the  painters  — 
that  is,  the  portrait-painters  — since  they  can 
use  it  as  preliminary  work  and  for  convenience 
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in  saving  tlie  model  un])leasant  and  time-robbing 
sittings,  and,  for  tliemselves,  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  and  in  forming  a foundation  on  wliich 
to  build  and  perfect  tlieir  jjictnres. 

It  must  l>e  of  no  little  interest  to  the  artistic 
photograi)her  to  compare  such  auxiliary  photo- 
graphs  with  the  painted  picture.  In  this  com- 
parison it  shouhl  lie  shown  how  far  tlie  painter's 
rei)ro<luctioii  of  nature  differs  from  that  of  the 
photogra])her  — how  far  he  changes  the  j)hoto- 
gra])h  in  order  to  carry  out  liis  artistic  ideas.  In 
this  comparison  we  shall  learn  exactly  the  char- 
acter of  the  painter-artist's  work;  and  then  we 
can  consider  how  far  this  artistic  aim  may  be 
attained  by  means  of  i)hotography  alone.  'I'his 
means,  however,  nothing  nu)re  than  that  we  are 
cfuuiug  to  the  solution  of  the  old  <)uestion  of  the 
relation  between  artistic  ])hot()graphy  anil 
painting.  We  can  then  — sn|)()ortcd  in  a measure 
liy  visililc  and  provable  demonstration — ask 
such  (|nestion.s  as  the  following:  “Is  artistic  ))ho- 
tography  really  an  art.^"  “What  is  there  artistic 
ill  it?"  “Is  it  the  ‘pictorial,'  or  is  it  something 
sjiccial.  jiccnliar,  even  ])hotog]'a])hic?  " 

1 succeeded  rec’cntly  in  obtaining  from  a well- 
known  and  gifted  portrait-painter,  Herr  Joseiih 
d'ibor,  of  Ilambnrg-Ottensen,  ])crmission  to  re- 
produce one  such  stndy-l)hotogra|)h  which  had 
been  used  as  a basis  for  sketching  and  later  for 
painting  the  ])ictnre  itself.  In  the  iihotograiih. 
therefore,  we  have  the  rough  groniidwork  - that 
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is,  the  nnretonchefl  technical  photographic  re- 
production — whereas  in  the  portrait  we  have 
the  artistic  execution,  i.e.,  the  sum-total  of  the 
painter's  imjiressions  as  expressed  by  his  talent, 
teinjierament  and  artistic  views,  in  a rounded- 
ont  and  finished  whole  that  liears  the  stamp  of 
individuality.  Both  are  produced  from  the  same 
model,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  way 
in  whieh  the  model  is  jjosed  and  the  tones  of  the 
clothing,  the  flesh,  the  hair  and  the  surroundings 
are  brought  together  in  relation  to  one  another, 
a considerable  artistic  aid  was  afforded. 

What  such  iireliminary  artistic  work  means, 
the  artistic  jihotographer  will  fully  umlerstand, 
because  a subsequent  correction  of  this  work  by 
photograjihic  means  is  disproportionately  more 
difficult  than  it  is  for  the  painter.  It  may,  there- 
fore, perhaps  be  said  that  in  this  preliminary 
work  the  jihotographer  not  only  had  to  produce 
the  same,  Imt  even  more  than  the  painter.  AVhile 
the  jiainter  may  satisfy  himself  in  arranging  the 
|)ose  of  his  model  and  bringing  the  colors  and 
their  tone-values  into  harmonious  relation  with 
one  another  — in  short,  determine  once  for  all 
the  constructive  elements  of  his  picture,  consid- 
I'l’ing  the  ticatment  of  details  as  unnecessary  — 
the  ))hotographer  must  really  ])ay  attention  to 
all  these  details;  he  must  observe  the  fall  of  the 
background,  the  direction  of  the  lines,  and  the 
])crs])ective  relation  of  the  various  details  to 
each  other.  He  must  not  only  consider  their 
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esthetic  value,  but  lie  must  know  how  the  vari- 
ous esthetic  values  can  best  lie  reproduced,  tech- 
nically, by  changing  their  positions  or  moving 
them  around.  This  applies  especially  to  the  light- 
ing and  tone-values. 

If  a photographer  who  is  accustomed  to  work 
with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect  will  examine  such  a 
study-photograph,  he  will  recognize  at  once  the 
correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  Much  that 
the  painter  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  saving 
himself  for  the  development  of  the  subject  proper 
of  his  picture,  the  artistic  photographer  must  at- 
tend to  beforehand.  He  would,  for  example,  so 
arrange  the  shoulder-shawl  that  the  cast  of  the 
folds  about  the  neck  would  be  a little  harder,  and 
between  the  right  arm  and  the  breast  somewhat 
more  plastic.  Further,  he  would  choose  his 
lighting  and  exposure  so  as  to  bring  out  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  flesh  and  the  figure,  and  so  arrange 
that  the  flesh  shoidd  have  a warmer  tone.  He 
would  probably  also  have  arranged  the  surround- 
ings with  more  individuality. 

The  painter  has  done  all  this  afterwards  in 
working  out  the  painting.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
changed  a whole  series  of  esthetic  values,  repre- 
senting them  differently  from  what  they  are  in 
nature,  and  as  they  are  in  the  j)hotograph,  even 
adding  new  ones.  First,  he  has  changed  the  im- 
pre.ssion  of  roominess.  He  has  taken  the  figure 
out  of  the  roomy,  realistic  surroundings  and  ar- 
ranged it  by  itself  in  an  ideal  spacing  of  the  j)ic- 
turc  which  is  located  and  limited  by  the  figure 
itself  and  the  outlines  of  the  j)ainting.  Above  the 
portrait  he  has  represented  the  light  and  dark 
patches  as  a purely  pictorial  value,  with  light  and 
shade  sej)aratefl  and  set  off  against  each  other. 

d’he  realistic  significance  of  these  surfaces,  part 
of  the  chair,  the  cushion,  the  drapery  in  the  back- 
ground, have  disa]>])cared ; only  the  figure  and 
the  shawl  have  retained  their  realistic  importance 
as  the  princii)al  objects,  d'he  sharp  c(jntrast  V)e- 
tween  the  dark  dress  and  the  shawl  — in  nature 
dull  lilac-colored  — is  almost  eliminated.  The 
dress  has  become  a shade  lighter,  the  shawl 
darker.  ^Moreover,  in  comj)arison  with  the  j)ho- 
tograjjli,  which  makes  the  flesh  almost  chalky,  the 
flesh-tones  are  much  warmer.  In  a word,  the 
painting  is  executed  in  miildle-tones,  whereas  in 
the  ph(jtogra])h  the  highlights  and  deej)  shailings, 
tlie  clear  [jortiejns  and  the  deej)  shadows,  were 
very  [)rominent. 

linally,  the  painter  lias  ilepicted  the  exjires- 
sion  of  tile  face  somewhat  differently  from  that 
of  the  phf)tograj)h.  On  comparison  it  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  iihotograiih  n'liroduces  a 
momentary  stiffness  of  exiiression,  whereas  in  the 
painting  tin-  expression  is  ileepened,  enlivened, 
concentrated.  Xo  wonder;  for  the  expression  of 


the  face  is  really  a summary  — that  is,  a sum- 
ming-u])  of  the  iudi\idual  oliservations  of  the 
artist  during  hours  and  days  in  the  ])resence  of 
his  model. 

The  (|uestion  now  is.  whether  the  jihotographer 
with  his  technical  aids  can  attain  results  similar 
to  those  reached  by  the  jjaiuter.  We  have  shown 
that  the  jihotographer,  by  intensive  jireliminary 
work  on  tiu'  model,  can  obtain  a great  deal  lie- 
fore  making  his  exjiosure,  that  the  painter,  in 
our  examjile,  had  to  execute  while  jiaintiug.  He 
can  in  such  jirelimiuary  work  even  arrange  an 
ideal  sjiacing  of  his  jiicturc,  and  treat  the  temjio- 
rary  accessories  as  simjily  as  jiossible  or  omit  them 
altogether.  He  can  also  bring  out  the  jilasticity 
of  form  by  the  arrangement  of  the  background, 
etc. 

AVhere  the  jireliminary  work  on  the  model  itself 
is  not  sufficient,  much  can  be  done  afterwards  in 
jirinting  the  jiositive.  One  can,  for  instance,  by 
the  aid  of  the  so-called  artistic  jiositive  jirocesses, 
such  as  gum-  and  oil-jirinting,  sujijiress  details 
that  arc  too  strongly  realistic  in  the  negative. 
With  these  jirocesses,  especially,  the  tone-values 
can  lie  altered  at  will. 

It  must  here  be  again  jiointed  out  how  imjior- 
tant  a good  selection  of  the  jiortioii  of  the  jiicture 
to  be  rejiroduced  is  for  a correct  sjiace-imiu'essioii. 

Only  in  one  jiarticular  is  the  work  of  the  jiaiuter 
unattainable  b>'  the  jihotographer:  he  cannot  in 
his  jiicture  dejiict  the  sum  of  exjiression,  the 
sjiiritual  exjiression,  that  results  from  full  ob- 
servation. Here  we  find  an  imj:iortant  jjoint  of 
difference  between  jihotograjihy  and  jiainting. 
Hut  the  jihotograjiher  can  make  good  this  defi- 
ciency in  other  ways.  He  must,  by  carefully 
watching  the  changing  momentary  exjiressions, 
endea\or  to  catch  one  that  will  be  esjieciallx' 
“fruitful.”  Long  training  in  this  and  in  rajiidity 
of  action  when  exjiosing  will  enable  him  to  attain 
this  object,  d'liis  schooling  of  the  eye,  this  jires- 
ence  of  mind  in  seizing  the  right  moment,  is 
therefore  something  that  the  jihotograjiher  must 
jiossess  in  a higher  degree  than  the  jiainter,  if 
he  would  solve  the  jiroblem  of  exjiression  in 
jihotograjih,\-. 

If  we  again  glance  over  what  has  already  been 
saiil.  we  can  slate  without  lii'sitation  that  nji  to 
this  last  jioint  the  jihotograjiher  ajijiarenlly  can 
obtain  b\-  his  own  resources  ever\ihing  that  the 
Jiainter  can.  ,\mong  jihotograjihers  to-day, 
however,  this  jioint  is  still  contested,  d'here  are 
chanijiions  of  the  jihotograjihic  as  well  as  ol  the 
jiictorial  around  evei\\-  jirize.  Some  declari-  lhat 
the  jihotograjiher  is  trying  to  imitate  the  jiainter, 
and  the  result  is  something  between  a jihoto- 
grajih  and  a jiainting  — a sjiurious  art,  neither 
jihotograjihy  nor  jiainting.  (In  the  jircceding 
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analysis  the  lack  of  color,  inherent  in  photog- 
raphy, is  disregarde’d.)  This  means  that  every- 
thing that  tends  to  make  photography  “picto- 
rial” is  effected  by  painters’  methods;  i.e.,  in  the 
same  way  and  by  the  same  means  as  the  painter 
obtains  them. 

In  fact,  the  champions  of  the  “pictorial”  are 
right  in  so  far  as  the  photographer  must  closely 
observe  certain  artistic  fundamentals,  such  as  in 
regard  to  spacing,  pose  of  the  figure,  representa- 
tion of  motion,  etc.,  in  which  he  must  have  re- 
course to  exactly  the  same  artistic  knack  and  de- 
vices in  the  solution  of  this  problem  as  the 
painter.  The  photographer  can  learn  immensely 
from  the  painter  regarding  these  points,  because 
the  painter  possesses  a much  better  technical  and 
artistic  education  and  far  more  practice  in  the 
use  of  these  means.  Hence,  it  is  highly  instructive 
for  the  photographer  to  compare  a jjhotograph 
with  a painting  of  the  same  subject,  as  we  have 
been  doing.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  saying 
that  the  photographer  is  obliged,  everywhere  and 
in  all  circumstances,  to  follow  the  methods  of  the 
painter.  Let  us  return  to  our  examples.  The 
painter  has  taken  the  figure  out  of  its  realistic 
environment  and  placed  it  by  itself  in  an  ideal 
one.  The  photographer  does  not  need  to  do  that 
at  all.  It  seems  to  be  more  in  line  with  photo- 
graphic technique  to  leave  the  figure  in  its  real- 
istic spacing  and  with  its  realistic  surroundings, 
merely  simplifying  and  harmonizing  these  values 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  an  artistic  setting.  The 
photographer  reaches  then  a ((uite  different  effect 
from  that  of  the  painter  in  this  case.  And  even 
if  the  photograj)her  has  recourse  to  j)ersonal 
“pictorial”  effects  in  the  widest  sense,  when 
making  the  positive,  nevertheless  the  original 
realistic  character  of  the  photograph  cannot  be 
obliterated. 

Advocates  of  the  “pictorial”  will  now  say  that 
photography  is  not  pure  art,  because  the  realistic 
foundations  have  always  something  mechanical 
and  impersonal  al)Out  them.  But  it  is  just  behind 
these  realistic  fundamentals  that  the  photog- 
rapher hides  a very  considerable  amount  of 
artistic  work,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  sub- 
ject must  show  notably  more  artistic  skill  than 
the  painter  needs  to;  that  his  attcMition  must 
extend  to  the  smallest  details,  and  that  lie  must 


weigh  to  the  fullest  extent  the  esthetic  value  or 
worthlessness  of  these  details  to  himself  and  in 
the  technical  reproduction  of  the  pieture.  And 
after  all  this  will  it  still  be  said  that  the  purely 
photographic  reproduction  of  a subject  so  treated 
and  prepared  is  merely  a mechanical,  dead,  im- 
personal technical  production.^  No!  Even  out  of 
this  purely  photographic  reproduction  will  speak 
the  soul,  the  personality,  of  the  artistic  pho- 
tographer. 

To  be  sure,  in  most  cases  these  purely  photo- 
graphic reproductions  will  not  be  artistic  pho- 
tography. It  will  still  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
and  complete  in  the  printing-process  the  artistic 
preparation  already  begun.  In  this  — that  is,  in 
the  gum-  or  oil-printing  — the  brush  plays  a 
more  or  less  important  part,  and  therefore  the 
mode  of  working  apparently  approaches  more  or 
less  closely  that  of  the  painter.  But  this  outward 
approximation  does  not  make  artistic  photog- 
raphy painting.  If  we  should  make  that  asser- 
tion, it  would  be  doing  a wrong  to  both  artistic 
photography  and  to  painting.  But  painting  has 
infinitely  more  than  photography  can  offer, 
and  photography  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many 
respects  unsurpassable.  Painters  have  often  re- 
marked to  me  in  view  of  an  artistic  photograph: 
“We  cannot  do  such  things.”  But  they  can  do 
others. 

It  is  not  right,  therefore,  because  artistic  pho- 
tography, like  every  other  art,  must  observe 
general  artistic  principles,  and  because  in  many 
technical  points  it  approaches  painting,  to  call 
it  an  imitator  and  an  offshoot  of  painting.  It  is 
by  reason  of  its  characteristic  and  undeniably 
realistic  technique  something  peculiar  that  is 
the  more  effective  the  more  this  peculiarity  is 
prominent;  it  is  simply  “artistic  photography.” 
It  can,  of  course,  learn  much  from  painting,  and 
has  done  so  in  all  its  stages  of  development;  but 
it  must,  should  and  can  especially  avoid  follow- 
ing always  and  everywhere  the  methods  of  paint- 
ing. It  should,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  solve 
certain  problems  in  its  own  way  with  its  own 
means.  Photography  has  done  so  successfully, 
for  instance,  in  the  motion-picture  line;  and  in  this 
our  present-day  painting  has  again  learned  some- 
thing from  photography. 

Piiotographische  Rundschau. 


For  every  art  is  a language,  and  to  secure  power 
and  beauty  and  adequacy  of  expression  a man 
must  command  all  the  secrets  and  resources 
of  the  form  of  speech  which  he  has  chosen 
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Making  Commercial  Photography  Pay 

ROBERT  F.  SALADE 


is  not  essential  for  efficient  plio- 
ograpliers  to  wait  for  opportunity 
[>  knock  upon  tlieir  doors.  Witli  a 
ttle  tlioiight-sifting  tliey  can  take 
lieir  cameras  and  create  their  own 
opportunity.  In  addition  to  knowing  liow  to  do 
good  work,  all  they  need  is  a niinil)er  of  original 
ideas  in  order  to  get  plenty  of  profitable  business. 

In  a measure,  the  eommercial  photograjjher’s 
situation  is  like  that  of  a literary  worker,  or  an 
artist-jiainter  — he  must  plan  and  execute  an 
out-of-the-ordinary  product,  and  must  then  find 
a market  for  it.  Let  this  work  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful,  however,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  to  sell  it. 

Recently,  in  Philadelphia,  there  took  place  a 
big  Stmday-school  parade.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren were  in  line,  and  each  school  was  repre- 
sented by  different  costumes,  si)ecial  floats, 
banners  flisplaying  the  names  of  the  churches, 
etc.  On  one  of  the  main  streets  along  which  the 
pageant  made  its  way  is  located  an  enterj)rising 
])hotograi)her.  He  had  jjlanned  for  the  occasion, 
and,  as  each  Sunday-school  division  passed,  he 
photogra])hed  a carefully  studied  view  of  it. 
When  the  parade  was  over,  he  had  some  fifty 
different  scenes,  each  one  featuring  the  children 
of  a separate  school. 

When  the  first  assortment  of  prints  was  ready, 
the  photographer  j)laeed  a comj)lete  set  on  ex- 
liibition  in  his  show-windows.  Under  each  sub- 
ject was  a legend  giving  the  name  of  the  Sunday- 
school  rei)resented,  and  susi)ended  over  the  dis- 
play was  a neatly  lettered  placard  which  stated 
that  finished  prints  of  each  .scene,  beautifully 
mounted,  could  be  bought  in  the  slioj)  for  forty 
cents  a])iece. 

d'hen,  to  the  clergyman  in  charge  of  each 
church  in  (piestion,  the  ])hotograijlier  mailed 
with  his  com])liments  a handsomely  mounted 
])hotogra|)h  of  the  church’s  little  folks  on  |)arade, 
and  tlie  clergymen's  attention  was  directe<l  to  the 
fact  that  additional  copies  of  the  ])ictiire  could 
be  ordered  at  the  rate  mentioned  in  the  ])ho- 
tograi)her's  windows. 

Next  morning  one  of  the  ministers  tele|)honed 
and  asked  if  the  pliotograplier  would  be  willing 
to  make  U|)  the  priids  iii  (|uantilies  to  sell  at 
lower  rates.  'I'lie  clergyman  wanted  to  buy 
forty-three  eoi)ies  and  |)reseiit  one  to  each  of 
file  teachers  and  children  represented.  Afti-r 
some  figuring,  the  camera-man  found  tluit  he 
could  offer  rc(luci'd  |>rices  wben  imjre  tliau  a 


dozen  of  the  views  were  ordered  at  a time,  so  the 
'phone-call  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Later,  acting  upon  this  “tip,”  he  mailed  a short, 
well-written  letter  to  every  pastor  whose  Sunday- 
school  classes  had  been  ])hotographed,  stating 
that  the  special  rate  had  been  decided  on,  and 
that,  by  “pooling,”  the  scholars  could  each  buy 
a picture  at  a considerable  saving. 

During  the  following  two  weeks  most  of  the 
churches  responded  by  ordering  complete  sets  of 
the  photographs,  and  numerous  orders  were  re- 
ceived in  the  store  from  individuals  who  desired 
copies  to  mail  to  out-of-town  friends.  Mean- 
while, the  attractive  window-display  had  been 
the  direct  means  to  win  a lot  of  new  customers 
for  other  work.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  photographer  sold  a number  of  choice  views 
of  the  parade  to  local  newspapers  and  to  four 
religious  publications,  while  a number  of  mer- 
chants bought  selected  copies  to  exhibit  in  their 
show-windows. 

A few'  weeks  ago  a great  national  convention 
of  business-men  was  held  in  one  of  the  big  hotels 
of  New  York  City.  In  certain  rooms  of  this  hotel 
were  installed  some  of  the  new'est  labor-saving 
machinery,  which  the  inventors  and  makers 
wished  to  demonstrate  to  the  delegates  and 
visitors  to  the  convention.  Pains  had  been 
taken  to  make  these  exhilhtions  very  attract- 
ive. The  decorations  of  the  rooms  were  beautiful, 
the  demonstrators  of  the  machines  were  attired 
in  special  uniforms  and  the  furnishings  of  the 
apartments  had  been  carefully  planned  by  expert 
professional  ( lecorators . 

When  a certain  alert  commercial  photographer 
heard  about  this  through  a friend,  he  imme- 
diately hustled  to  the  hotel  and  offered  his 
services  bj  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  con- 
vention. He  was  informed  that  the  hotel- 
photogra])her  had  already  taken  a number  of 
good  views  of  the  conventioiutes  in  groups,  but 
nobody  had  thought  bj  have  ])ictures  taken  of 
the  mechanical  exhibits.  So.  after  obtaining  per- 
mission, the  “free-lance”  ])hotographer  took 
several  “ human-iTiterest”  studies  of  the  macliin- 
er>’-dis])lays  and  their  elegant  surroundings. 
After  the  finished  ])rints  had  been  neatly  mounted, 
co])ies  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  devices  in  (piestion.  Enough  were  j)ur- 
chased  to  make  the  venture  successful.  Then, 
the  ])hotographer  sold  cojiies  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions to  several  technical  magazines  which  were 
covering  the  convention.  J.,ater,  some  of  the 
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delegates  hoiiglit  a few  prints  to  use  for  pub- 
licity-purposes for  the  next  convention. 

Although  this  photographer  has  built  up  a 
substantial,  steady  trade  through  giving  e.xcel- 
lent  service  and  the  finest  class  of  work,  he  never 
waits  for  customers  to  visit  his  studio  when 
business  slackens  occasionally.  He  goes  out  and 
creates  business.  Not  long  ago,  when  things  were 
a trifle  slow,  he  took  an  unusiial  night-view  of 
the  great  bridges  over  the  East  River;  and  be- 
cause it  was  so  far  above  the  average  night-scene 
of  this  character,  he  easily  (lisi)osed  of  it  to  a 
well-known  magazine-pnblisher  for  a sung  sum 
commensurate  with  his  effort. 

When  a new  church,  office-building,  institu- 
tion and  so  forth  is  completed  — in  the  larger 
cities  there  is  always  some  new  structure  being 
dedicated  — our  friend  gets  to  work  with  his 
camera  and  takes  the  kind  of  jjhotographs  that 
readily  sell  in  many  directions.  Take  an  office- 
building, for  example:  most  of  the  business-firms 
located  therein  can  at  some  period  make  good 
use  of  a picture  of  tlieir  home  for  j)ublicity-pur- 
poses.  But  some  business-men  wotdd  never 
think  of  photogra])hy  in  this  connection  unless 
they  were  shown  the  finished  co])y,  and  that  is 
what  the  ])hotograplier  does  — he  shows  some- 
thing tliat  can  l>e  made  very  useful  to  the  ])ur- 
chaser.  ‘"I  se  a rejiroduction  of  this  on  your 
letterheads,  on  your  business-cards,  and  iiicor- 
porate  a good-size  halftone  of  it  in  your  ailver- 
tising-matter,"  suggests  the  lively  camera-artist. 
He  offers  something  that  will  aid  a man's  busi- 
ness, so  he  sells  the  j)hotogra])hs  easily.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  markets  for  the  sale  of 
such  ])ictures  — the  technical  journals  and  ad- 
vertising-agencies, for  instance. 

When  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  this  photog- 
raj)her  studies  and  takes  uni((ue  views  of  jjublic 
luiildings.  j>arks,  street -scenes,  etc.;  and  in  ad<li- 
tion  to  fleriving  a lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  such 
work,  he  also  sells  it  at  a handsome  i)rofit  with- 
out difficulty.  But  these  ]uctures  are  not  of  the 
ordinary  fiat  variet\'.  The\'  are  tlie  work  of  an 
artist.  They  are  l)eautifiil  and  useful.  Recently, 
he  took  a imicpie  night-view  of  Bark  Row,  New 

ork.  f(jr  examjjle,  and  a well-ki]own  firm  in  the 
Tribune  Building  bought  the  j)icture  for  use  in 
connection  with  its  ])ublicit\-matter.  d'his  ])ho- 
togra])her  has  taken  and  sold  many  original  illus- 
trations of  this  character  to  indilishers  of  maga- 
zines and  house-organs.  In  a number  of  cases  he 
has  receiveil  as  high  as  $.)t)  for  a sj)ecial  ])rint,  the 
buyers  in  this  connection  securing  all  rights  to 
the  j)lates. 

Not  long  ago  this  cf)mmercial  artist  [)hoto- 
graphc(l  an  unusually  interesting  \iew  of  the 
New  York  Public  Librar\'.  The  splendid  archi- 


tecture of  that  famous  structure  was  revealed  in 
highlights  and  deep  shadows.  It  was  a master- 
piece of  photographic  art.  The  finished  prints 
ready,  the  question  arose  as  to  where  to  sell  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  for  our  friend  is  in  business 
for  financial  profit  as  well  as  for  j)leasure. 

Now  in  great  institutions  like  the  New  York 
Public  Library  there  are  many  articles  in  addi- 
tion to  literary  works.  For  instance,  there  are 
various  mechanical  devices  used  to  aid  in  the 
detail-work  of  the  library;  business-equipment; 
lighting-  and  heating-apparatus;  office-furniture, 
etc.  So,  after  giving  a number  of  these  things 
close  inspection,  the  photographer  called  on  a 
eertain  manufacturer  from  whom  the  library  had 
bought  a well-known  labor-saving  device. 

“It 's  the  most  beautiful  ])icture  of  the  Library 
I 've  ever  seen,”  admitted  the  manufacturer,  with 
admiration.  "But  what  special  use  could  I make 
of  it?" 

“Have  halftone-plates  made  of  it  for  your 
ailvertising-literature,"  suggested  the  camera- 
expert,  “and  mention  the  fact  that  your  inachiTies 
are  installed  in  this  grand  institution.  Think 
how  highly  this  would  speak  of  your  machines." 

“That 's  a valuable  suggestion,"  conceded  the 
manufacturer;  and  he  ]>aid  a substantial  i>rice  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  sidjject. 

Through  gi^■ing  the  finest  work  and  perfect 
service  this  photograjiher  has  earned  a good 
re])ntation  among  the  class  of  business-men  who 
are  es])ecially  inteia-steil  in  artistic  commercial 
])hotography.  His  customers  are  among  the 
largest  ad\ertisers  in  the  United  States.  Ere- 
(|uently  he  is  ordered  by  certain  concerns  to  go 
many  miles  away  to  make  s])ecial  ])hotographs 
for  advertising-pnri)oses.  It  is  not  a ({Ueslioii  of 
economy,  but  of  (|uality.  The  advertisers  want 
extraordinar.N’  illustrations  that  will  i)iclm-e  the 
subjects  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The\'  want 
effeetive  ideas  in  ])hotograph>',  ami  our  friend  gets 
their  orders  because  he  mixes  a lot  of  brains  with 
his  work. 

'I'here  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  conimereial 
])hotogra])her  who.  in  aildition  to  ju-odneing 
work  of  the  highest  order,  can  create  chn'ei'  ideas. 
Business-men  are  willing  to  |)ay  a i)h()t(>gra|)her 
generously’  for  thinking  out  original  selling- 
suggestions  for  them,  .\gain.  for  exanq)le,  in  the 
show-windows  of  leading  hatters  one  often  s('es 
attractive  illustrations  deiTionstrating  how  the 
lU'west  headgear  looks  on  .Mr.  .V\’erage  i\Ian. 
One  enterprising  artist  took  a number  of  sneli 
views,  incor|)orating  an  .added  attraction.  The 
smiling  face  of  a ju’etty  girl  was  shown  in  the 
background  of  the  ])ietnres.  hive  hatters  bought 
coi)ies  of  the  ])rints  without  any  argnimad  from 
the  photograjiher  being  essential.  That  girl's  bice 


increased  the  advertising-value  of  the  illustra- 
tions many  fold. 

Another  photograjjher  is  specializing  in  orig- 
inal subjects  for  magazine-covers.  Not  exclu- 
sively portraits  of  pretty  girls,  l)ut  illustrations 
suggestive  of  the  various  months  and  seasons  of 
the  year;  scenes  of  industrial  and  social  activity; 
interior  j)ictures  of  the  home;  unusual  illustra- 
tions of  mountains,  woodlands,  scasliore  and 
towns.  With  the  aid  of  scissors,  paste  and  India 
ink,  this  artist  often  creates  original  cover-designs 


that  would  test  the  skill  of  an  art-painter.  Thus 
there  is  a market  somewhere  for  every  good 
photograph  that  can  be  applied  to  commercial 
use.  Thousands  of  subjects  are  used  yearly  in 
connection  witli  advertising-matter;  the  tech- 
nical journals,  newspapers  and  standard  maga- 
zines are  constantly  in  need  of  nnusual  views  suit- 
able for  their  various  jjurposes.  Other  fields  are 
open  for  original  subjects  for  postcards,  calen- 
dars, window-flisplay  cards,  etc. 

A goorl  idea  will  sell  itself. 


IN  Ol.n  CAIUSTKANO 
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Dealing  with  Cracked  Negatives 


A.  SCHAMASCH 


question  of  repairing  a negative 
t one  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
;k  has  frequently  filled  the  col- 
5 of  photographic  journals.  Most 
diods  described  involve  stripping 
the  film  from  the  cracked  support  and  mounting 
it  on  a new  one.  Such  a method  involves  con- 
siderable risk,  for  apart  from  the  difficidty  of 
getting  the  film  to  leave  the  original  support 
without  damage,  it  is  very  tender,  and  great 
care  is  required  in  mounting  it.  Moreover,  if  the 
film  is  broken  into  more  than  two  pieces,  this 
method  is  cjuite  impossible;  and  if  in  two  pieces, 
very  nearly  so,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  register- 
ing two  flimsy  gelatine  films  without  distortion. 

Thus  many  photographers  ])refer  not  to  risk 
the  films,  but  make  the  best  of  it  by  laying  the 
pieces  together  on  a glass  and  binding  them 
somehow. 

The  method  I am  about  to  describe,  however, 
involves  no  risk  to  the  film,  and  has  given  ex- 
tremelv  good  results. 

M e will  deal  with  two  cases: 

(1)  That  in  which  the  glass  only  is  cracked, 
the  film  being  unbroken. 

(2)  That  in  which  the  film  and  glass  are  broken 
into  two  or  more  pieces,  but  where  the  film  is 
still  adhering  to  the  glass  at  the  edges. 

In  the  first  case  perfect  results  are  obtainable, 
in  so  far  as  the  plates  repaircfl  have  been  submit- 
ted to  several  people  who  could  not  locate  tlie 
crack,  which  extended  right  across  the  plates. 

The  method  is  by  the  use  of  a solution  of 
Canada  balsam  in  xylol.  Such  a solution  can  1)C 
put  up  by  a good  cliemist  for  a few  pence.  It 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  salad  oil  or  very 
thin  treacle. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

Lay  the  negative,  film  flownwards,  on  a piece 
of  paper,  and  with  a matcli  dipj>ed  in  the  solu- 
tion go  over  the  crack,  leaving  a train  of  tlie 
solution  over  it.  In  a few  seconds  the  solution 
will  probably  be  seen  to  have  worked  its  way  into 
the  crack,  which  will  liave  become  almost  in- 
visible when  examined  by  transmittofl  light.  A 
slight  bending-effort,  so  as  to  o{)cn  and  close  the 
crack  imperceptibly,  will  help  matters,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  film.  Heat- 
ing the  negative  is  said  to  make  the  solutiem  run 
easier,  but  I have  found  no  difficulty  whatever 
with  glass  and  solution  cold. 

-After  lying  flat  for  a few  minutes,  the  jdate 
must  be  put  aside  to  .set  hard.  It  is  well  to  sup- 


port the  plate  during  this  period  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  tend  to  close  the  crack,  and  so  drive  out 
surplus  balsam.  It  may  be  suj)ported  at  the  two 
edges  that  are  nearest  parallel  to  the  crack.  The 
secret  of  success  is  to  let  it  set  hard;  three  days 
to  one  week  should  be  enough,  the  length  de- 
pending on  the  depth  of  the  train  of  balsam  left 
on  the  glass  side.  After  this  time  the  negative  is 
placed,  film  down,  on  tissue-paper  ou  a fiat  sur- 
face, and  the  surj)lus  balsam  scraped  off  with  a 
knife.  If  after  scraping  off  the  top  portion  the 
lower  part  is  found  not  hard,  it  should  be  left 
longer  for  this  lower  layer  to  set.  If  much  balsam 
has  been  si)ilt  over  the  plate  it  may  be  removed 
rapidly  with  a rag  soaked  in  benzine  or  j)otrol, 
but  such  solvents  should  not  be  used  near  the 
crack,  as  it  will  tend  to  dissolve  out  some  of  the 
balsam.  If  properly  done,  the  crack  should  be 
invisible  without  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the 
knowledge  of  where  it  was.  It  certainly  shows  no 
trace  by  any  printing-process. 

It  is  safer  now  to  bind  a i)iece  of  plain  glass  on 
the  glass  side  so  as  to  strengthen  it  mechanically. 

In  the  second  case  the  results  obtainable, 
though  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  in  the 
first,  arc  superior  to  those  obtainable  by  any 
method  which  involves  stripping  the  film. 

'Idle  two  or  more  jiieces  are  assumed  to  fit  well, 
otherwise  the  jilate  is  beyond  repair  by  any 
process.  A jiiece  of  glass  of  same  size  as  the  nega- 
tive is  taken  and  a pool  of  the  balsam  solution 
poured  on.  'Ihe  pieces  are  slid  into  position, 
film  side  iq).  onto  the  glass,  taking  care  to  ex- 
clude air-bubblc'S.  'Ihcy  are  then  jiressed  into 
contact  and  rigister.  'Ihe  balsam  will  find  its 
way  uj)  the  joints  and  probably  ooze  through 
to  the  film  side  of  the  crack.  'Ihc  jiieces  should 
be  clipped  in  position  with  strong  jmper-  or  letter- 
clijis,  and  allowed  to  set.  As  the  solution  is  be- 
tween two  close-fitting  glass  surfaces,  this  takes 
considerable  time,  but  one  to  two  weeks  will 
jirobably  be  found  sufficient.  When  set,  the 
balsam  mi/.sd  he  rem(wed  from  ihe  film  .s'ide.  In 
this  case  it  cannot  all  be  scrajied  off'  with  a 
knife,  but  as  much  as  possible  should  be  removeil 
by  this  method,  without  endangering  the  film, 
h'or  the  rest  the  benzine-soaked  rag  must  be 
used.  'Ihe  less  time  allowed  for  the  benzine  to 
work  its  way  into  the  crack  the  better  w ill  be  the 
result.  Of  course,  the  crack  will  show  where  the 
film  joins,  but  there  will  be  no  visible  crack  in  the 
glass.  A little  retouching  on  the  negative,  and  a 
very  jiassable  enlargement  may  be  made,  which 
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may  l)c  retoucheil  and  coin'ed.  In  many  cases 
even  a eontaet-in-int  will  he  (|iiite  passahle. 

In  the  last  ease  I did  hy  this  metliod  I was 
astonished  to  find  that,  after  all  the  balsam  had 
been  removed  from  the  film  near  the  crack,  the 
film  fhere  had  a fainf  yellow  stain,  ])robably 
drawn  from  the  balsam.  I eventually  removed 
this  b\-  treatin^f  the  nef^ative  with  alternate  baths 
of  weak  bleacliiii”-lime  and  weak  nitric  acid.  IVr- 
haps  some  reader  will  find  a .simi)ler  method. 

In  eonelnsion,  I may  say  that  I hough  1 have 
ex])lained  the  |)roeednre  in  fletail,  it  is  in  reality 
far  easier  than  it  sonnds.  d'lie  only  ilisadvantage 
is  that  the  (’anada  balsam  solution  is  vi'r\' 
sticky  after  a few  moments'  exjHisnre  to  air,  and 
has  a nasty  liabit  of  gefting  where  not  wanted. 
I’artienlarly  in  the  second  method,  where  the 
stuff  oozes  out  between  the  iilales  for  a eon- 


sideralile  jjcriod,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  the 
fingers  clear  of  it.  and  if  they  get  sticky  it  is  not 
easy  to  adjust  the  jiieces  of  negative  in  register. 

The  Aiiiatciir  Photographer. 

All  art  is  “decorative,”  even  in  its  applied 
forms,  and,  while  it  is  not  only  j)ro])er  l)ut  also 
necessary  to  make  studies,  these  should  not  be 
exhibited,  the  ])erson  who  entitles  an  exhibition- 
picture  “Study”  simply  advertising  his  own 
affectation  or  his  paucity  of  imagination.  Many 
jH'ints  ami  jiaintings  are  shown  which  have  no 
reason  to  exist  except  that  they  are  pleasing  ar- 
rangements of  line  and  tone,  though  some  of 
them  are  imdenialily  lieautiful.  and  for  that  rea- 
son are  valuable  additions  to  our  store  of  desir- 
able pictures. — Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  in  Pic- 
torial Laiul.tca  pe-Photogra  phg. 
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Platinum  Water-Developed 

GUY  SPENCER 


TINUM  is  conceded  by  the  cid- 
ated  to  be  the  paper  par  excel- 
ce  for  pictorial  effects.  The  beauty 
d ricliness  obtainable,  their  abso- 
:e  permanency,  the  ease  of  manip- 
riety  of  modifications  possible  in 
development,  make  it  the  paper  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  desire  prints  of  a dis- 
tinguished character. 

.\n  impression  prevails  that  platimim  requires 
special  kinds  of  negatives  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. One  authority  writes  that  any  good  nega- 
tive that  gives  a desirable  jjrint  by  other  methods 
will  afford  a still  better  one  on  platinum,  but  he 
qualifies  this  statement,  however,  by  .saying. 
“Platinum  printing  is  not  favorable  to  poor  and 
indifferent  negatives.”  If  by  poor  and  indifferent 
is  meant  thin  and  flat,  i)latinum  may  produce 
prints  anaemic  anfl  weak,  but  by  a little  “humor- 
ing,” which  takes  the  form  of  clear  water  for  the 
developer,  these  same  negatives  will  give  place 
to  prints  of  soft  tones  and  pleasing  gradations. 

Water-develof)inent  has  possibilities  which 
every  worker  in  j)latinum  who  has  not  tried  it 
will  find  absorbingly  interesting,  and  highly  satis 
factory  in  results,  d’he  i)rf>cess  is  suited  to  very 
thin,  flat  negatives,  that  with  the  regular  potas- 
sium oxalate  yield  prints  of  undesiralile  flatness, 
dull  and  tame. 

Through  the  “Ini[)  of  Mi.schance”  it  ofb'ii 
happens  that  a particularly  clever  pose,  a por- 
trait impossible  to  duplicate  or  something  spe- 
cially desired  of  the  best  comes  out  deficient  in 


printing-cpiality.  When  this  haj)pens  try  water 
for  the  developing-agent,  then  make  another 
print,  using  oxalate,  and  note  the  difference. 
Place  the  two  together  for  comparison;  that  de- 
veloped with  oxalate  is  heavy  with  a leaden 
sameness;  the  one  developed  with  water  gratifies 
by  reason  of  soft  gradations.  And.  too,  the  oper- 
ation is  decidedly  simpler  than  the  various  modi- 
fications recommended  for  negatives  that  are 
not  up  to  the  standard. 

The  only  requisites  are  a thin,  flat,  portrait- 
negative,  some  j)latinum  j)ai)er  of  the  so-called 
l)lack  variety  (the  sej)ias  proving  less  satisfac- 
tory), clear  water,  room-warm,  and  the  bath  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  always  difficult  to  give 
any  very  definite  instructions  regarding  the 
flepth  of  i)rinting.  Each  worker  has  his  own  par- 
ticular mode  of  juilging  when  the  action  of  light 
has  gone  far  enough.  Sj>eaking  generally,  j)rint 
deep.  When  the  image  failes  out  and  then  re- 
turns is  about  the  time  to  remove  it  from  the 
frame.  However,  a few  exi)erirnents  will  deter- 
mine. A slightly  reildish  hue  visible  through  the 
clearer  portions  of  the  negative  seems  to  indi- 
cate over-i)rinting. 

When  ready  for  the  develoj)er,  the  paj)er  is 
immcr.sed  in  the  clear  water  after  your  own  pet 
fashion  and  allowed  to  remain  until  your  indi- 
vifhial  taste  is  suited.  Development  is  somewhat 
slow,  and  u])  to  a ])oint  the  ])rint  will  continue  to 
darken.  It  is  then  cleanal  in  the  acid  bath, 
washed  and  drierl  as  usual. 

The  American  Jovrnal  of  l'ho1o(jra]ihy. 
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Darkroom-Lights  Up  to  Date 

E.  J.  WALL,  F.R.P.S. 


considering  the  (|iiestion  of  dark- 
)oin-lights  (me  ninst  take  into  con- 
deration  the  sensitive  surfaces  to 
L‘  vised,  and  we  can  divide  tliein 
ito  three  main  classes:  (a)  positive 
jirocesses,  (I))  ordinary  and  ortlioeliroinatie 
])Iates  and  (c)  jvancliroinatic  plates. 

dh)  ])repare  filters  with  accurate  absorptions 
it  is  neeessarv  to  eoat  a given  f|nantity  of  dye  on 
a given  area  of  glass,  but  as  an  alternative  it  is 
])ossible  to  remove  the  image  from  waste  nega- 
tives with  Farmer's  reducer  or  jmtassinm  cya- 
nide, and  stain  by  immersion  in  a d.ve-sohition. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
method  entails  the  use  of  a considerable  (pian- 
tity  of  dye-sohition,  and  with  the  ])resent  short- 
age and  high  jiricc's  it  is  not  an  economical 
metliod.  It  also  really  calls  for  tlie  vise  of  a sjvec- 
trograph.  In  the  folhvwiiig  forimilav  alternative 
dyes  are  siiggesteil,  so  that  if  one  d.V(“  eaniiot  be 
obtaiiieil  probably  one  of  the  others  can  be. 


The  size  of  the  glass  is  merely  a matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion.  At  Syracuse  University  we  use 
8 X 10,  fitted  on  three  sides  of  a wooden  box,  with 
a ‘J.j-watt  Mazda  lamp.  These  boxes  are  placed 
three  feet  above  the  sinks  and  give  ample  light. 
Oiir  darkrooms,  at  least  two  of  them,  measure 
!)  X 17  feet,  with  14-foot  sinks,  and  two  lanterns 
are  sjvaced  on  the  one  side  and  one  in  the  center 
on  the  other,  lint  it  would  be  as  well  to  add 
that  so  nervous  are  some  students  that  at  first 
they  work  with  only  one  lantern.  The  light  is 
so  brilliant  as  to  ap])ear  unsafe,  but  it  actually  is 
a very  safe  light.  I do  not  believe  in  working  in 
ehimerean  darkiu'ss,  and  it  is  ])erfectly  immaterial 

how  mneh  light  yon  have in  reason  — as  long 

as  it  is  really  safe.  For  jvanehromatie  jilates  the 
darkroom  measures  17  x 18  feet,  and  the  sinks 
are  L shape,  and  we  use  only  two  lanterns,  one  on 
each  sink,  and  they  are  ‘-20  feet  apart. 

It  would  be  as  well  to  ex]jlain  that  the  first 
thing  I teach  a student  is  that  he  cannot  by  any 
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chance  put  into  a plate  anything  that  is  not 
there  nor  take  out  of  a plate  anything  that  is 
there.  We  develop  entirely  by  time,  using  a 
developer  of  constant  composition  and  constant 
temperature,  and  we  determine  the  time  that  will 
give  us  a given  degree  of  contrast  with  every 
plate  and  develoj)er  that  we  use.  If  we  want  to 
try  a new  plate  or  developer,  this  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  done,  and  we  rely  on  our  factors  thus 
found  absolutely. 

No  one  can  iinjirove  a negative  by  holding  it 
up  to  the  darkroom-light  every  few  seconds  to 
see  how  it  is  getting  on.  What  is  and  what  is  not 
in  the  negative  is  iletermined  once  for  all  liy  the 
exposure.  The  printing-qualities  of  the  negative 
can  be  determined,  with  a given  positive  emul- 
sion, by  the  duration  of  develoi)ment,  and  if  the 
necessary  factors  are  determined  there  is  not  the 
slightest  need  to  look  at  a negative  at  ail  during 
development. 

These  preliminary  remarks,  which  may  seem 
absolutely  beyond  the  question,  are  made  to 
j)rove  that  the  darkroom-illumination  is  de- 
pendent to  some  extent  on  the  person  that  works 
in  it.  tMien  a man  wants  to  haul  a poor  film  or 
plate  out  of  the  developer  every  minute,  and 
examine  it  within  a foot  or  two  of  the  light  for 
half  a minute,  there  is  j)ractically  no  light  that 
can  be  safe,  for  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver,  even 
when  wetted  with  the  developer,  are,  if  exposed 
long  enough,  sensitive  to  the  whole  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  thus  fog  must  he  caused. 

Dealing  with  the  first  class  of  sensitive  sur- 
faces, we  know  that  gaslight  ])a])ers  can  be 
manipulated  in  weak  white  light;  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  game  — for  amateurs  — and  a bright 
yellow  light  is  equally  convenient,  (|uite  as  pleas- 
ant and  very  much  safer.  But  assuming  that  we 
want  to  work  the  more  sensitive  bromide  i)apers 
and  lantern-i)lates  in  the  same  room,  then  an 
orange  light  is  prcferat)le. 

In  the  following  formuhe  the  (luantitics  are 
calculated  for  8 x 10  glasses,  and  in  all  cases  an 
eight-percent  solution  of  gelatine  should  be 
used : 


A 


Gelatine  solution 

. , . . 0,5 

(•(*s. 

Tartrazine 

. . . . 0.0 

grams 

or  Brilliant  vellow  

. . . 0.2.5 

grams 

or  Naj)hthol  vellow  

. , 0.5 

grams 

or  Brilliant  orange 

, , , 0.5 

grams 

or  .\uramin  () 

B 

. . . 0.5 

grams 

(ielatine  solution 

. , 0.5 

CCS. 

Yellowish  cosin 

. . 1.0 

gram 

or  Rose  bengal  

0.2.5 

grains 

or  Xvlene  red  

0.125 

grams 

or  Fast  reil  1)  

. . . 0.1 25 

grams 

For  fast  ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates 
of  all  kinds,  which  may  be  used  in  the  same  dark- 
room, the  following  may  be  used : 


A 

Gelatine  solution  f»o  ccs. 

Fast  red  1)  0.‘--?o  grams 

or  Rose  bengal  0.‘2.5  grams 

or  Rhodamine  0.2.)  grams 

or  Xylene  red  0.2.5  grams 

Tartrazine 0.2.5  grams 

B 

Crvstal  violet  solution  18 — 30  ccs. 


Gelatine  solution,  12-pcrcent  to.  . .0,5  ccs. 


Instead  of  the  crystal  violet,  methyl  or  ethyl 
violet  nia.v  be  used  — in  fact,  crystal  violet  is 
only  a pure  meth.vl  violet.  These  d.ves  arc  sensi- 
tive to  light,  and  therefore  a stock-solution 
should  l)e  made  as  follows: 


Dye  1.0  gram 

Cupric  sidphate 5.0  grams 

Glacial  acetic  acid 10  drops 

Water  to 100  ccs. 


and  this  used  in  the  f|uantities  given.  If  the 
smaller  quantit.v  be  used  then  the  light  is  so 
bright  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  or  it  will 
assuredly  fog  an  orthochromatic  plate.  Person- 
ally I ])rcfcr  the  full  (luantity  of  3(1  ccs.  Or  one 


ma.v  use: 

Gelatine,  T2-i)ercent  solution.  30  ccs. 

Tartrazine 0.5  grams 

Crystal  violet  solution,  as  above  30  ccs. 

Or  A 

New  cocciu  0.2.5  grams 

Gelatine  solution 05  ccs. 

Or  B 

Ilolfman's  violet  O.Oti  grams 

Gelatine  solution 0.5  ccs. 


Both  of  these  give  ])lenty  of  light  and  are 
(|nite  safe.  The  following  is  a very  dark,  deep 
red,  which  is  no  safer  than  the  others,  though  it 
looks  So. 

.V 

New  coccin  0.2.5  grams 

Nji|)hthol  green  0.05  grams 

Gelatine  solution (i5  ccs. 

B 

Ilolfman's  violet  0.0025  grams 

Gelatine  solution (>5  ccs. 

For  ])anchromatic  plates,  which  inchah'  all 
.screen-])lates  such  as  the  .Vntochromc  or  Paget 
l)latcs.  a ileep  green  filter  must  be  used: 


X'aphthol  green  tt..5  grams 

Patent  l)lne 't.l2  grams 

Gelatim*  solution 0.5  ccs. 


or  ])referable  even  is  the  following: 
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A 

Brilliant  orange  1 gram 

Gelatine  solution 65  ccs. 

B 

Naphtliol  green  1 gram 

Gelatine  solution 65  ccs. 


In  order  to  make  the  filters,  photographic  gela- 
tine need  not  be  used.  Any  soft  household  gela- 
tine will  do  provided  that  it  is  well  washed  first 
by  stirring  it  in  water  and  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  repeating  the  oj)eration  three  times.  It  is  as 
well  to  make  up  a good  stock  of  the  j)lain  gelatine 
solution,  and  if  the  gelatine  be  washed  then  it 
should  be  melted  in  the  waterthat  it  has  absorbed, 
and  the  bulk  made  up  to  the  recpiired  (luantity 
with  water.  The  solution  should  be  filtered 
through  well-washed  Canton-flannel.  Where  the 
quantities  of  the  dyes  are  very  small  it  is  atl- 
visable  to  make  up  stock-solutions,  and  in  most 
cases  a 1-percent  solution  can  be  made. 

A leveling-stand  will  be  required,  but  this  can 
be  made  easily  with  a sheet  of  plate  glass  and 
three  leveling-screws,  or  even  three  wedges  of 
wood. 

The  temperature  of  the  gelatine-solution 
should  be  not  less  than  130°  F.,  and  the  graduate 
used  to  measure  out  the  dyed  gelatine  should  also 
be  placed  in  hot  water.  The  addition  of  the  dye- 
solution  will  not  lower  the  temperature  enough 
to  cause  trouble.  When  the  quantity  of  the  dye 
is  large  enough  to  be  weighed  out  in  the  dry 
state  then  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
it  is  all  dissolved  before  coating.  My  practice  is 
to  make  up  the  dyed  gelatine-solution  in  a 250  cc. 
bottle,  gently  shake  the  bottle  around  and 
around,  and  then  place  it  in  hot  water  and  leave 
it  there  all  night  for  the  bubbles  to  sid)side,  melt- 
ing it  up  the  next  day  for  coating.  The  use  of 
the  dyes  in  solution  {)revents  this  trouble,  which 
is  not  of  much  moment,  as  on  j)ouring  the  dyed 
gelatine  out  into  a graduate  any  bubl)les  can  1)C 
broken  at  once  with  a spill  of  blotting-])ai)er.  I 
keep  a small  pile  of  little  sj)ills  of  blotting-pai)er 
by  the  side  of  the  leveling-stand,  as  they  are  very 
handy  in  Ijreaking  any  bubbles  that  may  form 
in  pouring. 

Having  measured  out  the  dyed  gelatine  the 
lip  of  the  graduate  should  be  brought  Cjuite  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  in  the  center  of 
one  end  of  the  glass;  then  start  pouring,  and  run 
the  graduate  to  the  other  end  of  the  glass.  One 
thus  obtains  a long  pool,  which  can  be  s])read 
out  to  the  edges  of  the  glass  easily  with  the 
tip  of  the  first  finger.  I j)refer  to  use  this,  al- 
though it  dyes  the  finger,  as  it  will  not  chill  the 
gelatine  as  will  a glass  rod.  It  will  be  found 


easier,  too,  to  coat  the  glass  if  it  be  placed  on 
top  of  a radiator  for  some  time  so  as  to  get  warm. 
It  requires  some  little  practice,  of  course,  to  be 
able  to  coax  the  gelatine  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
glass  without  letting  it  run  over,  but  one  soon 
gets  the  knack. 

The  glass  must  remain  untouched  till  the 
gelatine  has  thoroughly  set,  and  can  then  be 
reared  uj)  to  dry.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
which  should  be  observed.  Hard  gelatine  should 
not  be  used  or  the  film  is  apt  to  si)lit  and  subse- 
(piently  ])eel  under  the  heat  of  the  lantern.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  adding  a little  corn  syrup 
or  glycerine  to  the  dyed  gelatine,  about  1 per- 
cent; l)ut  it  is  preferable  to  avoid  this  if  possible, 
as  with  some  dyes  these  act  as  sensitizers  and  the 
dyes  fade.  The  glasses  must  be  clean. 

In  some  of  the  above  formula^  it  will  be  noted 
that  two  solutions  are  given,  A and  B;  this  means 
that  they  must  be  coated  on  separate  glasses,  as 
the  dyes  are  not  miscible,  and  will  precipitate 
one  another.  The  two  glasses  must  be  bound 
together. 

In  all  cases  it  is  advi.sable  to  i)lace  in  l)etween 
the  two  filters  a .sheet  of  thin  j)aper.  With  all  the 
formnhe  a piece  of  tissue  or  thin  onion-skin  type- 
writing-pajjer  is  sufficient.  The  above  fomndae 
are  calcnlated  for  16-candle-power  carbon- 
filament  lainj)s,  but  if  Maztlas  are  used,  t>r  if  the 
lights  seem  too  bright,  it  can  easily  be  reduced 
by  using  the  thinnest  j)ossible  blotting-paper 
and  soaking  in  a solution  of  a dye,  which  may  for 
the  yellow  and  green  filters  b(>  eosin,  rhodamine 
or  rose  bengal,  and  for  the  red  filters  methyl 
violet.  But  the  dye-solution  must  be  weak  or 
else  they  will  reduce  the  light  too  much.  Only 
two  sides  of  the  filters  should  be  bound  up, 
leaving  the  to]>  and  bottom  oi)en  for  the  escaj>e 
of  any  moisture. 

Naturally  one  may  soak  thin  bh)tting-])ai)er  in 
dye-solutions  and  when  dry  bind  up  l)etween 
])lain  glasses,  but  I have  never  worked  out  such 
formulae,  and  the  (udy  one  that  I know,  and  have 
never  tried,  was  given  some  years  ago  l)y  Namias; 

Tartrazine B*  grains 

Bhodamine  1 gram 

Water 500  ccs, 

.Mcohol  500  CCS. 

Increase  of  the  rhodamine  will  give  a deejier 
rerl,  and  staining  a pajier  with  methyl  violet  and 
liinding  with  the  above  will  gi\e  a very  deep  red. 
For  green  jiajier  screens  the  same  dyes  may  be 
used  as  recommended  above  for  the  gelatine 
filters,  and  it  should  b(>  jmssible  to  dissolve  the 
given  f(uantities  in  a little  alcohol  and  water, 
and  ]>aint  on  the  ])a])cr.  Naturall\'.  if  one  has  a 
.s])ectroscoi)e.  or  rather  a sjiectrograjih,  it  would 
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he  easy  to  test  out  tlie  dyeil  papers.  Visual  exam- 
ination witli  a spectroscope  may  he  misleading',  as 
a filter  may  pass  the  extreme  violet,  to  which  the 
eye  is  so  little  sensitive  that  it  wouhl  not  he 
noticed,  and  yet  this  would  he  almost  certain  to 
fog  tlie  ])late. 

,\s  regards  the  drying  of  the  filters  I will  give 
a ti])  that  may  l»e  useful  to  many.  For  drying  all 
negatives  or  filters  we  use  one  of  the  small  elec- 
tric fans,  such  as  may  lie  seen  in  many  a har- 
hcr's  sho])  or  hoothlack  ])arlor.  d'hey  are  not 
expensive,  can  he  attached  to  any  lighting-socket 
and  hy  the  turn  of  a switch  either  hot  or  cold 
air  may  he  ohtained.  We  can  dry  an  8x10  nega- 
tive taken  from  the  washing-tank,  without 
wi])iiig  off  the  superfluous  water,  with  one  of 
these  fans  in  half  an  hour,  using  cold  air  only; 
hut  if  the  film  is  wi[>ed  with  a dry  cloth,  and  cold 


air  turned  on  at  first  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
the  hlowcr  placed  three  feet  from  the  negative 
and  the  hot  air  turned  on,  the  plate  will  dry  in 
twenty  minutes.  At  this  distance  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  90°  F. 

It  will  he  noted  that  I have  given  no  formulse 
for  daylight  for  the  sinijile  reason  that  I do  not 
know  them,  and  I do  not  helieve  in  using  day- 
light as  the  illuminant  for  the  darkroom.  But 
assuming  that  the  sun  never  shines  onto  the 
window,  then,  roughly,  one-third  more  of  the 
dyes  must  he  used. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  Research  Laboratory  at  Kodak  Park  will 
have  heen  struck  hy  the  indirect  illumination 
ein])loyed.  One  cannot  see  the  lights  at  all;  they 
are  enclosed  in  boxes  opaque  underneath,  and 
the  light  is  thrown  onto  a white  ceiling,  so  that 
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a very  pleasant  soft  illiiminatioii  is  obtained. 
Dr.  ISIees  lias  recently  stated  (British  Journal  of 
Photorjraphji.  October  l!)b>.  ])age  (i!);5)  that 
he  has  found  that  a ‘•2.5-watt  laini)  covered  by  a 
Series  1 AV ratten  safe-light.  10  x 12  inches,  hnng 
about  three  feet  from  the  ceiling,  will  give  ample 
light  for  every  10(1  srpiare  feet  of  floor-.s])ace. 
For  bromide  jiajicrs  a Series  0 safe-light,  and  for 
gaslight  papers  a Series  00,  and  for  jianchromatic 
plates  a Series  .‘3,  will  give  as  mnch  light  as  can 
be  used. 

The  use  of  reflected  light  is  convenient,  and 
may  be  adojited  with  any  of  the  above  formula'. 
This  raises  the  jioint  as  to  the  color  of  the  dark- 
room-walls. iNIany  writers  have  recommended 
black  or  other  dark  colors,  but  this  is  absurd. 
If  the  light  is  of  the  right  color  in  the  first  iilace 
— that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  safe  — then  white  should 
be  the  only  color  employed,  for  this  naturally 
gives  the  maximum  illumination. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  separate  red  and 
gre*cn  lights  might  be  used  and  thus  a brilliant 
whitish  light  obtained,  and  a fiatent  has  actualle 
been  taken  out  for  this  recently.  The  same  idea 
was  promulgati'd  many  years  ago  when  a solu- 
tion of  nickel  and  cobalt  salts  was  suggestefl. 
Hut  this  is  all  foolishness,  for  no  admixture  of 
lights  that  will  give  any  semblance  of  white  can 
possibly  be  safe. 


R.  w.  SyniRES 

The  whole  question  of  darkroom  illumination 
ought  to  be  on  a scientific  basis,  and  we  ought  to 
have  a standard  of  safety,  of  brilliancy  and  accu- 
rate formuhe.  Some  years  back,  in  England,  l)rs. 
Mees  ami  Baker  read  a pajier  on  the  subject; 
von  Iltibl  has  defined  brilliancy  in  units  of  dis- 
tance at  which  a certain  siz(“  of  t,v|)e  can  be  read, 
a ])lan  which  was  first  suggested  by  Houdaille 
about  18!)2.  i\Iy  test  is  my  watch-face;  if  I can- 
not read  this  at  the  normal  distance,  which  is 
that  when  I |)ull  it  out  of  my  pocket,  about  fifteen 
inches,  I consider  the  illumination  ])oor.  As  to 
safety,  my  test  is  to  ex])ose  a jilate  at  a distance 
of  three  feet,  one-half  being  covere(l  with  black 
pa])cr.  f(»r  thirty  seconds  to  the  light.  If  fog  shows 
oil  the  uncovered  half  then  I do  not  considn'  the 
light  safe.  It  will  1h‘  noted  that  the  plate  is  ex- 
])osed  dry,  and  it  is  then  miieli  more  sensiti\  e than 
when  covered  with  the  developer. 

Let  me  add  one  precaution:  make  the  lantern- 
body  of  suffii  ient  size  and  so  \cntilated  that  the 
glasses  will  not  get  unduly  hot.  i\Ian\'  d>es  are 
sensitive  to  heat,  and  it  is  jiossible  so  to  heat  ii|) 
a gelatine  filter  that  the  film  will  sjilit  to  jiieees 
in  less  than  three  months.  \\r  have  used  our 
lanterns  in  the  school  at  Syracuse  I niversilx-  for 
two  years,  and  the>'  are  as  good  as  the  da\’  the\' 
were  made,  and  the  lights  are  burning  at  least 
six  hours  a day  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 
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Photographing  Moths 


CEI.EUS  CATERPILLAR 

EDWIN  A.  ROBERTS 


FEMALE  POLYPHEMUS 


VERY  interesting  branch  of  nature- 
photography,  and  one  that  does  not 
require  unlimited  time  and  patience, 
is  that  of  making  a series  of  pie- 
tures  showing  the  life-history  of  tlie 
beautiful,  large  night-moths  that  make  their  ap- 
pearanee  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  also 
their  eaterpillars  and  cocoons.  I hunt  for  cater- 
pillars in  the  summer,  and  for  the  cocoons,  that 
are  fastened  to  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  as  they  are  more  readily 
seen  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Some  cater- 
pillars, however,  burrow  into  the  earth,  hollow 
out  a cell  and  change  to  a pupa  there.  I have 
found  these  pupa-cases  in  newly-plowed  fields 
and  gardens.  The  cocoons  of  the  spinners,  and 
the  pupa-cases,  of  the  earth,  I keep  in  as  nearly 
natural  conditions  as  po.ssible  through  the  win- 
ter. About  the  first  of  May  I place  tliem  where 
I can  watch  them  as  I go  about  my  work.  Then, 
as  they  emerge,  a Cecropia  to-day,  a pair  of 
Pronicthca  to-morrow  — or  jierhaps  it  will  be  a 
Polyphemus  — the  wondrous  beauty  of  nature 
grows  on  me,  ami  my  spare  time  is  delightfully 
occupied. 

In  my  work,  I use  a south  window,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  available;  and  as  the  studies  are  made 
before  the  sunlight  strikes  the  table,  on  which 
the  sjjecimens  are  arranged,  no  diffusing-screen 
is  ref|uircd.  I place  the  table  three  feet  from  the 
window  and  one  foot  back  from  the  farther  side. 
If  tlie  subjects  will  remain  still  for  the  necessary 
exposure  I screen  the  lower  part  of  the  window, 
otherwise  the  full  sidelight  is  used.  Different 
shades  of  gray  mounting-papers  are  used  for  the 
background;  they  also  make  excellent  reflectors. 
I use  a small  hand-vise  set  in  a large-mouthed 


bottle  to  hold  the  branch  that  the  subject  is  to 
be  pliotographed  on.  This  vise  is  very  useful,  as 
the  branch  can  be  held  in  any  position  desired. 

The  camera  used  is  a Seneca  No.  9 fitted  with 
a convertible  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  8-inch 
focus,  and  has  a bellows-extension  of  22  inches, 
which  permits  working  close  to  the  subject. 
Isochromatic  ami  panchromatic  plates  give  a 
very  good  rendering  in  monochrome  of  the  beau- 
tiful markings  and  colors  of  the  moths.  A light- 
filter  is  not  used  because  of  the  necessarily  long 
exposure.  Recently  I made  instantaneous  ex- 
posures with  the  Agfa  flashlamp,  the  resulting 
negatives  being  very  pleasing. 

The  Celeus  caterjiillar,  known  as  the  tomato- 
worm,  was  taken  at  9 a.m.;  stop,  F/IO;  40  sec- 
onds; Standard  Orthonon  plate. 

Pupa-ease  of  Celeus  moth,  same  as  above. 

Female  Polyphemus,  shortly  after  leaving 
cocoon;  2 p.m.;  dull  light;  stop,  F/11;  (iO  seconds; 
same  plate. 

iVlale  Polyphemus,  wings  nearly  dry;  4 p.m.; 
stop,  F/22;  ()0  seconds;  same  jilate. 

Male  Polyphemus,  wings  s])read;  9 a.m.;  stop, 
F/22;  4.5  si'conds;  same  plate. 

Female  Promethea,  just  out;  7.30  a.m.;  sto]), 
F/1(i;  30  seconds;  same  ])lat(\ 

Pair  of  Promethea;  10  a.m.;  dull  light;  stop, 
F/](i;  .50  seconds;  same  jilate. 

Female  Cecrojiia,  clinging  to  coco(^n;  8 a.m.; 
sto]),  F/Hi;  instantaneous  Hash,  with  15  grains 
of  powder;  Wratten  Panchromatic  jilate. 

Cc(To])ia,  witli  wings  .spread,  same  as  above. 

ft  is  advisable  to  consult  a book  on  moths  as 
an  aid  in  identifying  them.  “iMolhs  of  the 
Fimberlost,"  by  (iene  Stratton  Porter,  and  “'J'lie 
Moth-Hook,”  l>y  Holland,  are  excellent. 
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EDITORIAL 


Faked  War-Photographs 

The  production  of  faked  war-pictures  and 
their  almost  indiscriminate  pnhlication  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals  goes  merrily  on. 
Thus  we  have  an  alleged  photograph,  made  at 
close  range,  of  an  observation-party  high  up  in 
the  lofty  spire  of  some  cathedral  or  municipal 
building,  in  one  of  the  belligerent  countries,  and 
being  used  to  justify  the  destruction  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  fact  that  an  enemy  photographer 
could  not  have  made  such  a picture  appears  to 
be  of  little  consequence;  bnt  the  faker  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  thought  that  no  one  will 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  picture;  or,  if 
asked  for  an  exj)lanation,  he  will  simj)ly  mention 
the  expediency  of  the  telephoto-lens.  Yes;  one 
need  only  to  look  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  out- 
fit and  see  what  can  be  got  at  a distance  of,  let 
us  say,  five  miles. 

Then  there  is  a snapshot  of  a squad  of  Turkish 
infantry  drilling  on  the  j)lains  of  Mesopotamia, 
recently  ])ublished  in  an  American  i)criodical. 
There  is  nothing  characteristic  abotit  the  land- 
scape; in  fact,  the  toj)ography  is  extremely  in- 
definite. If  one  had  been  near  when  the  ex])osure 
was  made,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  scene 
was  laid  somewhere  in  Uncle  Sam’s  territory. 

Or,  let  us  take  the  j)hotograph  of  the  trial  l)y 
court-martial  of  a French  spy,  so  vividly  por- 
trayed by  the  camera.  To  be  sure,  the  officers 
sitting  around  the  table  wear  the  German  uni- 
form; the  sentry  with  gun  and  I’ickelhaube 
stands  at  the  left,  and  near  him  the  iidormer; 
while  at  the  right,  in  the  foreground  and  facing 
his  judges,  stamls  the  j)risoner.  But  the  large 
group  is  arranged  so  carefully,  with  an  eye  to 
the  artistic  and  dramatic  effect,  as  to  arouse 
suspicion.  Certain  other  inconsistencies  in  the 
picture  suggest  that  the  scene  was  staged  and 
that  it  is  not  a real  incident  in  the  great  struggle. 

In  this  class  of  i)hotograj)hs  should  be  included 
unusual  military  scenes,  such  as  engineers,  fully 
equipped,  scaling  a steep  mountain-side;  or 
cavalrymen  forcing  their  stund)ling  horses  down 
an  abrupt  declivity.  Here  the  original  obliquity 
of  the  i)recif)ice  has  been  changed  to  ap]>ear 
almost  j)er[)endicular  — due  to  the  mami(*r  of 
making  the  photographic  i)rint  — resulting  in 
pictured  feats  that  are  hair-raising,  but  i)hysically 
impossible.  There  is  no  floubt  that  a large  per- 
cent of  so-called  war-jdiotographs  are  clever 
counterfeits  produced  in  this  country.  They  easily 


deceive  the  uninitiated  and  satisfy  the  general  de- 
sire for  novel  and  thrilling  ejiisodes  of  the  world’s 
greatest  war. 

Parcel-Post  for  Photographs 

IN  the  Alarch  issue  we  were  induced  to  state 
that  photographs  could  not  be  sent  by  parcel- 
post.  This  is  iu)t  strictly  true.  The  Department 
has  ruleel  that  when  an  unsealed  ])ackage  of 
photograi)hic  prints  weighs  more  than  four 
pounds  it  may  lie  transmitted  at  the  ])arcel-]iost 
zone-rates  of  postage.  When  such  a jiackagc 
weighs  four  pounds  or  less,  then  it  is  suliject  to 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

Naturally,  if  a ])ackage  weighs  less  than  the 
amount  fixed  liy  the  Department  for  ])arcel- 
post,  it  can  easily  be  made  heavier  by  the  a<ldi- 
tion  of  ])ieces  of  board,  or  any  other  convenient 
material  to  serve  as  ballast,  so  that  the  package, 
ready  for  mailing,  shall  weigh  over  four  ])onnds 
— the  minimum  rate  of  jiostage  being  for  five 
jxninds.  For  instance;  it  costs  sixty  cents  to 
send  an  unsealed  package  of  ])hotogra])hs  weigh- 
ing five  ])ounds  to  any  jioint  in  the  eighth  zone. 
Hence,  if  a package  of  jiludographs  weighing, 
let  us  say,  forty  ounces  is  to  lie  sent  from  Boston 
to  Denver  liy  third-class  mail,  and  costs  twenty 
cents,  it  woidd  be  folly  to  increase  its  weight  by 
adding  worthless  ballast  merely  for  the  sake 
of  using  parcel-])ost , which  would  cost  fifty-one 
cents  jilus  the  ex]iense  of  the  ballast,  making  a 
total  cost  of  about  sixty  cents  — three  times  the 
cost  of  third-class  mail!  Bnt  the  ]iostage  on  this 
ballasted  jiackage  woidd  lie  only  nine  cents  if  I lie 
jioint  of  destination  were  within  the  first  or 
second  zone,  as  from  Boston  to  IVoreester  or  to 
-\lbany,  for  instance;  and  yet  bnt  seven  cents  if 
within  the  local  jiostal  district. 

'riierefore,  ]iarcel-])ost  is  a cheaj)  means  of 
transportation  for  short  distances  — the  first 
three  or  four  zones  — third-class  mail  being  used 
for  more  distant  ])oints.  Even  if  not  used  as 
ballast,  a couple  of  strong  boards  affords  first- 
rate  iirotection  against  jiossible  injury  in  trans- 
mi.ssion  by  i)areel-|)ost,  whicli  trans|)orts  articles 
of  a very  miscellaneous  characti'r.  Professional 
jihof ographers,  who  freipiently  send  heavy  pack- 
ages of  prints  within  the  city-limits,  will  benefit 
by  [)arcel-]iost. 


PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Eha,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

If.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

C.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhil)ition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  7>repayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  excej)tional  educational  value. 


Awards  — American  Scenic  Beauties 
Closed  February  29,  1916 

First  Prize:  Otto  W.  Bahl. 

Second  Prize:  Clarence  Teamer. 

Third  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Honorable  Mention:  C.  K.  Baker,  James  C.^Baker, 
Arnold  Brigden,  C.  M.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Field,  A.|M. 
Holcomb,  Carl  H.  Kattelmann,  F.  B.  Schenck,  Dr. 
F.  F.  Sornberger,  Alice  Willis. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Albert  W.  Ayre,  Frederick 
Cramp,  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  O.  C.  Dean,  Eva  L.  Eden, 
F.  Flannery,  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  Archie^R.  McKinstry 
Harry  G.  Phister,  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“Subject  for  Photo-Era  Cover.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Nature-Study  Subjects.”  Closes  July  31. 

“ Figures  in  Landscape.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Field  and  Wood.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Marines.”  Closes  October  31. 

“Camp-Scenes.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

E.STHETIC  pleasure  is  like  .sympathy,  which  is  not 
always  provokc'd  by  re.semblances,  l)ut  often  by  differ- 
ences. It  is  not  true  that  a people  seeks  in  works  of 
art  only  its  own  image.  .4t  certain  moments  one  seeks 
for  one’s  contrary;  one  feels  the  nece.ssity  for  antithesis. 
That  is  why  Gretchen  loves  Carmen. — .Jean  Breton. 
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Speed-Pictures  — Photo-Era  Competition 
Closes  June  30,  1916 

In  this  (lay  when  Americans  are  accused  of  being 
“speed-mad”  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  speed-mania 
has  invaded  the  realm  of  photography  and  driven  in- 
ventors to  the  production  of  lenses  ,and  shutters  that 
are  equal  to  “freezing”  the  swiftest  racing-automobile 
or  the  express-train  at  full  speed. 

The  question  of  the  art-value  of  such  photographs 
is  an  open  one.  Perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred 
are  little  more  than  curious  — interesting  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  perfection  of  modern  cameras,  but  lacking 
in  ])ictorial  value.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  work- 
man's pride  in  his  tools.  He  wishes  to  show  what  he 
can  do  — and  he  does  truly  marvelous  things.  The 
press-photographer’s  accomplishments  in  this  line  are 
simply  wonderful,  and  his  exiK'riences  would  make  in- 
teresting reading.  The  impo.ssible  situations  in  which 
he  is  required  to  “make  good,”  like  furnishing  photo- 
graphs of  sporting-events  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather, 
or  in  evening-light,  would  daunt  any  but  the  “press- 
man,” who  has  learned  that  to  “stay  with  his  paper” 
he  must  eliminate  “impossible”  from  his  dictionary. 

The  chief  object  in  this  and  kindred  work  seems  to  be 
to  “catch  .something  doing"  without  much  regard  to 
what  or  when.  If  a figure  can  be  caught  in  the  air  and 
so  sharply  defined  that  you  can  count  the  buttons, 
the  stripes  or  the  lacings,  the  ne  plus  ultra  has  been 
reached  — regardle.ss  of  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  in- 
cajjable  of  recording  any  such  picture,  and  that  the 
positions  are  as  a rule  ungainly  and  awkward.  They 
have  the  merit  of  being  true  to  life,  however,  as  the 
angular  Remington  horses  are  true  to  actuality  as 
rev(>aled  in  the  instantaneous  photograph,  but  lack 
that  “poetry  of  motion”  that  is  the  spirit  of  such  pic- 
tures as  these  of  Schreyer.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  latter  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer  to 
represent  the  facts  more  nearly  as  he  sees  them  — for 
the  eye  does  not  .se])arate  the  action  into  separate  un- 
gainly poses,  but  gives  us  the  impression  of  swift, 
graceful,  ea.sy  motion. 

To  obtain  this  imiH’ession  of  speed  rather  than  the 
effect  of  a body  miraculously  sustained  in  mid  air  with- 
out motion  is  a very  difficult  thing  in  a photograph. 
Unless  a sufficiently  (piick  exposure  is  made  blur  and 
distortion  come  in  to  ruin  our  effects  — and  it  we  speed 
up  too  much  at  once  the  .sense  of  motion  is  lost.  The 
course  between  Scylla  and  Carybdis  is  a narrow  and 
difficult  one. 

I’erha[)S  the  scarcity  oi  really  artistic  photographs 
of  this  type  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  few  are  to  be 
found  in  the  files  of  1’hoto-Era.  Most  of  those  to  be 
found  are  the  ones  submitted  in  contests,  as  in  that 
devoted  to  “Outdoor-Sports,”  the  winning  pictures  in 
which  were  publislu'd  in  October,  The  print 

winning  first  ])rize  is  a very  succe.ssful  one.  The  dying 
spray  and  wind-blown  dag  and  garments  are  quite 
convincing.  'I’he  second  ju’ize  is  more  open  to  criti- 
cism, thoiigli  for  its  kind  it  is  unusually  good.  The 
leaning  horses  are  well  balanced  by  the  single  hor.se 
and  the  uprights  of  the  Imilding  in  the  background  — 
the  moving  feet  of  the  horses  are  not  needle-sharp, 
and  on  the  whole  the  sense  of  action  is  good.  Rut  for 
all  that,  unstable  tapiilibrium  of  the  two  horses  is  so 
obvious  that  one  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  it  is 
only  a miracle  that  keeps  tlnmi  from  crashing  to  the 
ground.  A similar  competition,  in  Ittlti,  .lanuary  issue, 
brought  out  the  i>rint  well  nanual  “Speed-Maniacs,” 
of  which  the  same  criticism  may  be  made. 

The  superiority  of  prints  when  a little  longer  time  is 
given  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  admirable  picture 


by  Mr.  Zerbe  on  page  138  of  Photo-Era  for  Septem- 
ber, 1915.  The  illusion  of  movement  is  well  given,  yet 
the  data  says  six  seconds’  exposure.  The  print  tells  its 
story  well,  and  although  the  figures  are  small  the 
effect  is  even  better  at  a little  distance.  The  outlines 
are  soft  yet  sufficiently  clear.  The  movement  in  the 
lifted  feet  might  easily  have  been  disguised  by  retouch- 
ing, but  has  been  very  wisely  left  untouched.  Another 
beautiful  and  convincing  picture  — this  time  one  really 
taken  in  j-q-q  of  a second  — is  that  by  Dr.  Sornberger, 
shown  as  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  April,  191.5.  The 
soft,  hazy  atmosphere  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  this 
swiftly  moving  train.  The  pennant  of  smoke,  and  the 
tip  of  the  cars  as  they  round  the  curve,  speak  of  swift 
motion,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  arouse  a fear  of  im- 
pending catastrophe.  The  wheels  grip  the  rails  firmly, 
as  one’s  subconscious  mind  demands  they  should.  It 
is  true  as  a record,  and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  art. 

The  amount  of  time  that  may  be  given  without  too 
great  blur  or  distortion  depends  very  much  on  the 
point  of  view.  If  the  motion  is  tow'ard  or  away  from 
the  camera,  rather  than  across  the  field  of  view,  expo- 
sure may  be  lengthened;  but  motion  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  lens  must  be  taken  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  avoid  distortion. 

To  create  the  illusion  of  motion,  to  convey  to  the 
brain  the  same  impression  it  receives  when  the  actual 
event  is  observed,  should  be  the  object  of  the  pictorial- 
ist.  This  is  not  done  by  extreme  blurriness  — the 
elongated  automobile  with  oval  wheels;  not  by  the 
iK'edle-sharpness  which  enables  us  to  read  its  license- 
number;  but  by  the  almost  invariably  “happy” 
medium,  where  speed  is  shown  by  softened  outlines,  a 
cloud  of  dust,  a wind-blown  pennant  or  garments,  but 
no  grotesque  distortion. 

There  is  a chance  for  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  best  equipment  for  .speed-work.  For  the  press- 
])hotographer  and  his  ilk  the  sine  qua  uon  will  be  the 
Graflex,  with  its  rapid  lens  and  focal-plane  shutter. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  type  of  reflecting-camera 
is  the  ability  it  gives  to  see  the  full-sized  image  right  up 
to  the  moment  of  ex'imsure.  A drawback  is  its  bulk  and 
weight,  making  it  rather  difficult  to  hold  in  position 
while  waiting  the  propitious  moment,  and  making  it 
quite  possible  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  sag  out  of 
plumb,  resulting  in  tip.sy  lines  in  the  background. 

The  focal-plane  shutter  may  be  used  on  other  types 
of  camera,  however,  and  is  almost  a necessity  if  very 
rapid  movement  is  to  be  caught.  A good  all-around 
instrument  is  one  equipped  with  both  styles  of  shutter 
— one  working  between  the  front  and  rear  element  of 
the  lens  and  one  before  the  plate.  Thus  equipped  one 
is  ready  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  Only  be- 
ware of  using  one  without  leaving  the  other  open  — a 
futile  and  disappointing  procedure. 

When  the  action  to  be  depicted  is  sure  to  take  place 
at  a certain  place,  as  in  races  and  athletic  meets,  a 
wi.se  way  is  to  u.se  a tripod.  Then  one  is  more  sure  to 
choose  a good  position  with  regard  to  background, 
lighting,  etc.  .V  sliarj)  focus  can  also  be  obtained  on  the 
desired  spot,  as  at  some  hurdle  or  goal,  and  when 
everything  is  in  readiness  the  shutter  can  be  released 
at  the  propitious  moment. 

This  method,  though  a safe  and  sure  one,  would 
seem  rather  to  r(*strict  one’s  activity,  and  the  advocate 
of  the  Graflex  would  probably  get  more  pictures,  and 
among  them  there  might  be  some  lucky  shots  that  would 
justify  his  arguments.  The  unexpected  is  what  always 
hai>pens,  they  .say,  and  the  Gratlex-man  is  the  one  who 
records  the  unforeseen  crisis. 

Of  cour.se,  rai)id  [dates  and  slow'  develoi)inent  are  the 
natural  acconi[)animent  of  short  exposures.  For  the 
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film-user,  the  Eastman  Speed-Film  provides  a better 
basis  than  the  ordinary  roll-film,  and  if  developed  slowly 
in  a tank,  with  a dilute  developer,  should  give  excellent 
results. 

In  this  branch  of  photography,  even  more  than  in 
others,  success  depends  on  the  “artistic  sense"  and  the 
quickness  of  eye  and  brain  which  enable  one  to  seize 
at  once  on  a fortuitous  grouping  of  good  conqiosition 
and  pictorial  arrangement.  There  is  here  no  chance 
for  posing  and  premeditation  — the  chance  is  gone 
almost  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  must  lie  caught 
surely  and  successfully  on  the  instant  or  not  at  all.  lie 
who  hesitates  is  lost ! 

The  outdoor-pageants  so  popular  of  late  years  oti'er 
great  possibilities  in  their  folk-dances,  with  picturesque 
costume  and  setting.  Some  very  interesting  things  have 
been  captured  at  the.se  spectacles,  ami  yet  it  is  a field 
that  will  prove  worthy  of  more  cultivation. 

K.^thehine  I?ixgii.\m. 

Composition 

To  the  beginner  in  photography  who  has  no  previous 
art-training  the  oft-reiterated  advice  to  give  heed  to 
good  composition  in  his  pictures  sometimes  becomes 
rather  irksome,  but  a rmlimentary  knowleilge  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  composition  is  essential  to  success  if 
he  aspires  to  the  pictorial  in  his  work. 

The  principle  of  first  importance  is  that  a picture 
must  have  one  supreme  interest,  one  thing  that  holds 
the  eye,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  picture  contributes. 

Another  vital  principle  is  that  the  picture-space 
should  never  be  divided  in  the  center.  A good  place 
for  the  chief  division,  as  the  horizon,  for  instance,  is 
one-third  of  the  way  from  either  the  toj)  or  the  bottom 
of  the  print.  It  shouhl  be  placed  high  when  the  chief 
interest  is  in  the  foreground,  and  low  when  the  sky  is 
of  chief  importance  or  the  view  is  a broad  expanse  of 
sea  or  country  giving  the  idea  of  wide  spaces.  The 
same  space-division  holds  true  of  vertical  division.  If 


the  trunks  of  trees  cut  the  picture-space  they  should 
come  much  nearer  one  side  of  the  [uint  than  the 
other. 

The  law  of  balance  is  also  an  important  one,  and  one 
not  (|uite  so  sinqile  to  apply.  It  might  lie  illustrated 
by  the  steelyards,  where  a small  weight  on  one  side 
balances  a much  larger  object  on  the  other.  So  a large 
mass  in  the  foreground  on  one  side  of  the  picture  is 
balanced  by  a smaller  object  on  the  other  side  and 
farther  in  the  distance. 

There  are  many  ways  of  estalilishing  the  suiiremacy 
of  onr  chief  object  of  interest.  The  simplest  way,  per- 
liajis,  is  by  leailing-lines.  Here,  too,  the  center  of  the 
picture-space  should  be  avoided,  the  interest  jilaced 
at  one  side,  whither  all  the  chief  lines  of  the  picture 
should  lead. 

Suppose  the  interest  to  center  in  an  old  farmhouse, 
the  ground  should  lie  thoroughly  gone  over  and,  if 
liossible,  a view|)oint  found  where  the  lines  of  a road 
or  [lath  start  in  the  foreground  and  leail  diagonally 
across  the  print  to  the  house,  located  about  one-third 
of  the  way  from  the  other  edge.  If  the  line  of  a hill 
can  be  nunle  to  lead  from  the  top  toward  the  house,  or 
a row  of  trees  be  included  that  lead  in  that  direction, 
so  much  the  b<‘tter.  .Vnother  way  to  secure  predomi- 
nance for  the  chief  object  is  by  contrast  of  color  — a 
light  object  in  dark  surroundings  or  a dark  object 
against  a light-toned  background,  always  remembering 
to  avoid  [)lacing  it  too  near  the  center  of  your  pictiire- 
siiace. 

In  fignre-com|)ositions  the  triangular  arrangement 
is  always  good.  The  head  in  a portrait  is  of  course  the 
center  of  interest,  and  lines  of  drajicry  or  surroundings 
should  converge  at  that  iioint.  The  hainls  may  be  used 
to  balance  the  face,  but  should  be  lower  in  tone  so  as 
not  to  draw  the  eye  from  the  predominant  interest. 

,\ll  these  rules  conspire  toward  the  same  object  — 
namely,  that  when  one’s  [irint  is  looked  at  there  .should 
be  no  question  as  to  what  story  it  intends  to  tell; 
nothing  must  leail  the  eye  away  from  that  oni'  interest, 
but  all  things  should  work  together  in  harmony. 
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Ferrous  Oxalate  for  Black  and  Sepia  Prints 

Ferrous  oxalate  as  an  inexpensive  emergency  de- 
veloper, recommended  in  Photo-Era  for  October, 
1914,  page  200,  is  certainly  coming  into  wider  use  in 
England  w'liere  the  jtrices  of  all  ordinary  photographic 
developers  are  far  higher  than  here.  This  is  shown 
by  the  increased  amount  of  space  being  devoted  to  it 
by  the  English  photographic  press,  particularly  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  from  w'hich  the  follow- 
ing extracts  have  been  taken. 

The  importance  of  transferring  gaslight  and  bromide 
prints  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  to  an  acetic  acid 
clearing-bath,  as  described  in  Photo-Era,  previous  to 
fixing,  rather  than  merely  rinsing  them  in  water,  is 
specially  emphasized.  To  transfer  them  to  water  will 
inevitably  cause  deposit  of  yellowish  iron  compound, 
which  will  be  particularly  'noticeable  in  the  whites. 
The  prints  require  to  be  passed  direct  from  the  de- 
veloper into  a W'eak  acid  bath,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  iron  compounds  in  a soluble  state  and  to 
allow  of  their  being  subsequently  washed  out  before 
fixing  the  prints.  On  this  point  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  washing  betw'een  the  treatment 
with  acid  and  the  fixing  of  the  prints  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  acid  being  carried  into  the  fixing- 
bath,  since  the  presence  there  of  either  acid  or  iron  is 
detrimental  to  the  lasting-quality  of  the  prints  and  tlie 
purity  of  the  wdiites.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  iron 
developer  calls  for  precautions  which  are  altogether 
foreign  to  the  u.se  of  an  alkaline  developer  and  entail 
additional  operations.  But  if  the  different  conditions 
are  l)orne  in  mind  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  prints 
possessing  quality  equal  in  every  respect,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  obtained  with  alkaline  developers. 

In  working  off  prints  in  considerable  nnml>er  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  a first  acid  bath  in  ample  quantity  — 
e.g.,  an  inch  or  twm  in  depth  and  in  as  large  a di.sh  as 
can  conveniently  be  employed.  Here  the  prints  can 
accumulate  until  the  whole  lot  has  been  developed, 
after  which  tliey  are  transferred  to  a seconrl  acetic  acid 
bath  of  the  .same  strength  and  turned  over  in  this  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  They  then  require  to  be  washed  in 
plain  water  for  15  or  20  minutes  before  being  fixed. 

While  a fixing-bath  of  hypo  only  may  be  used,  it  is, 
w'e  think,  |>referal)le  to  add  also  a fair  dose  of  .sodium 
sulphite  for  the  purpo.se  of  taking  up  traces  of  acid 
which  are  carried  into  the  bath  in  the  prints  and  thus 
to  siqiply  a .safeguard  against  an  acid  condition  of  the 
fixer.  Where  the  fixer  is  made  up  with  9 or  4 ounces  of 
hypo  for  every  20  ounces  of  water,  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  of  .sodium  sulidiite  crystals  w ill  be  ample  for  this 
purpose. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  cleanliness 
of  fingers  and  dishes  is  of  prime  importance  in  using 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  Traces  of  pyro  and  of 
other  developers  in  contact  with  the  iron  dc'veloper 
give  rise  to  intense  dark  stains,  while  ferrous  oxalate  is 


also  a developer  which  is  extremely  susceptible  to 
traces  of  hypo.  The  dishes  in  which  development  is 
done  should  be  kept  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  in  first 
taking  up  the  use  of  the  developer  it  is  well  to  get  en- 
tirely new  dishes  for  the  developing-solntion  itself  or 
to  pick  out  those  free  of  chips  or  cracks  in  the  porcelain 
enamel  and  to  make  them  chemically  clean  by  rinsing 
wdth  spirits  of  salt  follow^ed  by  ample  washing  in  water. 

When  it  is  the  aim  to  redevelop  for  sepia  tones  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  recommends  a chloride 
bleacher  previous  to  sulphiding  instead  of  the  usual 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  potassium  bro- 
mide. It  is  probably  the  cheapest  bleacher  one  can  use, 
considering  the  high  prices  of  chemicals,  and  obviates 
the  trouble  of  blue  spots  sometimes  met  with  in  bleach- 
ing prints,  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  with  ferri- 
cyanide and  bromide.  While  in  theory  the  acetic  acid 
baths  used  after  the  iron  developer  should  remove  all 
iron  compounds,  in  practice  they  sometimes  fail  to  do 
so,  and  though  the  small  amount  retained  is  of  no  con- 
sequence w'hatever  to  a black-toned  print,  it  may  be 
enough  to  give  trouble  if  ferricyanide  is  applied.  There 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  removing  all  the  iron  from  a 
gelatine  film,  but  in  a print  there  is  more  paper  than 
gelatine,  and  sometimes  certain  spots  on  the  paper 
retain  iron  with  an  avidity  that  defies  all  the  acid  baths 
W'e  can  apply.  If,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the 
iron  developer  it  is  obviously  safest  to  give  up  ferri- 
cyanide as  a bleacher  or  constituent  of  the  bleaching- 
bath. 

So  far  as  good  tones  are  concerned  the  following 
chloride  bleacher  recommended  by  T.  H.  Greenall  is 


probal)ly  the  most  reliable: 

A 

Hydrochloric  acid,  B.P.,  .“51.8  percent  ..  3 ounces 

Water  to  make 20  ounces 

B 

Potassium  permanganate  40  grains 

Water  to  make 20  ounces 


To  make  the  working-solution,  mix  in  the  order 
given:  Water,  6 ounces;  A,  1 ounce;  B,  1 ounce. 

This  bleacher  will  not  keep  in  the  mixed  form,  but 
the  separate  solutions  keep  almost  indefinitely.  Al- 
though it  will  generally  leave  a certain  amount  of  brown 
stain  on  the  print,  this  w'ill  disappear  in  the  sulphide 
bath.  If  it  does  not  do  so  absolutely  the  following 
clearing-bath  applied  after  toning  will  put  matters 
right : 

Oxalic  acid ^ ounce 

Water 50  ounces 

.\dd  a few  crystals  of  sodium  sulphite. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a very  marked  brown  stain 
generally  denotes  either  that  the  bleacher  has  been  made 
up  in  the  wrong  order  or  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
either  A or  B. 
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THE  SHENANDOAH  VALEEA’ 

SECOND  PRIZE 

For  some  reason  that  is  not  at  all  clear  some  workers 
fail  to  get  good  tones  with  any  chloride  process.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  convert  any  of  the  chloride 
images  produced  into  bromide  images  by  sim[ile  im- 
mersion in  a solution  of  potassium  or  ammonium  bro- 
mide, of,  say,  5-  to  ID-percent  .strength;  and  this  is 
not  a very  extravagant  proceeding,  for  such  a bath 
will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  Mixed  baths  containing 
bromide  do  not  keep  so  well  because  of  the  fre<|uent 
deterioration  of  the  other  chemical  included.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  simple  immersion  of  a well-washed 
chloride  print  into  a bath  of  plain  bromide  does  no  harm 
to  the  solution.  .V  little  is  lost  by  absorption  in  tlie 
paper,  but  a very  large  number  of  prints  can  be  treated 
without  materially  weakening  the  liromidc  contained 
in  the  solution;  hence  a lD-[)erccnt  solution  can  be 
nsecl  as  Icmg  as  enough  of  it  remains  to  cover  the 
prints. 

Nothing  need  be  said  here  about  the  sulphide  bath, 
which,  both  in  itself  and  its  customary  use.  rcrpiircs  no 
modification  whatever  for  prints  developed  with  tVr- 
rous  oxalate. 

M'orker.'  on  a large  scale  will  no  doubt  be  well  ad- 
vised to  adopt  hypo-alnm  toning  unclcr  the  conditions 
we  are  considering.  'I’hc  u.se  of  tins  methoil  after  ferrous 
oxalate  cannot  lead  to  any  special  troubles,  while  the 
results  will  probably  be  more  .satisfactory  from  the  be- 
ginning than  those  obtained  with  unfamiliar  chloride 
bleachers.  Neither  is  there  any  particularly  valid  reason 
why  the  smaller  workers  sliouhl  not  adopt  the  same 
method,  which  is  easier,  more  certain  and  far  less 
trouble  than  most  peojile  imagine.  Once  the  bath  is  in 
good  order  the  process  becomes  almost  automatic. 


CLARENCE  TEAMER 

AMERK  AN  SCENIC  REAUTIES 


The  Right  Side  of  the  Plate 

.\s  a general  rule  the  film  side  of  a dryplate  can  be 
(Ictermincil  by  feeling  one  of  the  corners,  for  the  emul- 
sion being  more  or  less  matte  on  thi'  surface  is  not  so 
smooth  as  the  glass.  With  some  jdates,  however,  par- 
ticularly very  fine-grain  slow  ones,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  feel  of  the  two  sidexs,  and  mistakes  can 
rc'adily  occur.  It  is  not  very  ailvisable  or  in  any  way 
neces.sary  to  loail  slides,  etc.,  in  the  full  light  of  the  .safe- 
lani]);  this  is  a task  that  can  ln’  done  in  the  dark  cpiite 
well,  but,  still,  if  a little  safe  light  is  available  when 
wanted  the  cpK'stion  of  the  right  side  of  a ]>late  or  paper 
can  be  determined  with  certainty.  We  have  ado])ted 
the  following  system:  d'hc  loailing-bcnch  is  jirotectcil 
by  a low  vertical  screen  from  light  coming  from  the 
safe-lam]i  several  feet  away,  and  is.  therefore,  virtually 
in  darkness;  but  over  the  low  screen  wc  can  see  the 
light  from  the  lamp.  If  a plate  is  held  hori'/.ontally  just, 
above  the  screen  a reflection  of  thi‘  light  can  be  seen 
on  its  surface  and  the  glass  side  is  at  once  determined 
by  the  clear  relicction  that  it  gives.  'I'Ik'  test  occuiiies 
only  a fraction  of  a second,  therefore  no  risk  is  incurnal. 
Bromide  jiajicr  tcstccl  in  the  same  fashion  shows  a 
peculiar  glitter  on  the  film  side  lliat  is  absent  on  the 
paper  side,  hence  the  test  serves  as  well  for  it  as  tor 
[dates.  If  the  him[)  docs  not  directly  face  the  bench,  a 
small  hole  can  be  made  in  the  side  cd'  the  lani|i  ami  cov- 
erc<l  with  a safe-light.  'Phis  is  the  case  with  our  lamp, 
(^uitc  a small  a|i<‘rtur<‘  is  sufficient,  as  all  that  is  napiired 
is  a beam  of  light  directly  facing  the  eye,  and  this  beam 
may  be  as  narrow  as  [aissible. 

'J’hc  British  Joiiniiil  of  /Vmfoi/ re /)/;//. 
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A WINTRY  DAY  IN  THE  PARK 


W.  STELCIK 


FIRST  PRIZE  — beginners’  CONTEST 


A Pyro  “Process”  Developer 

Mb.  a.  J.  Newton,  of  tlie  Engraving-Department, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  advocates  the  following 
substitute  for  the  regular  hydroquinone-caustic  “proc- 
ess” developer,  pyro  now  being  much  less  expensive 
than  hydroquinone.  It  will  give  density  almost  equal 
to  the  standard  formula  if  used  for  a little  longer  time, 
a preferred  duration  and  temperature  being  .5  minutes 
at  70°  F. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  . . 7|  ounces  75  grams 

Pyro 1 ounce  10  grams 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  ounces  ‘i.5  grams 

Caustic  soda,  pure  ounce  2.,  grams 

Potassium  bromide 7 ounce  5 grams 

Water  to  make 100  ounces  1 liter 

Dissolve  the  sulphite  in  some  of  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients  in  the  order  given.  If  it  is  re- 
quired to  kec|)  the  develojier  a long  time  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  make  up  and  keo))  the  soda  as  a separate 
solution. 

Pyro  for  Miniature  Negatives 

Among  tho.se  enthusiasts  who  have  been  especially 
successful  ill  the  ii.se  of  miniature  cameras  may  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  .Tohu  Gordon,  Jr.,  several  exanijiles  of  whose 
work  have  been  reproduced  iu  ])ast  issues  of  Photo- 
Eka.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a devoteeof  ta.nk-develo])ment,  and 
a.scribes  mneh  of  his  success  to  the  formula  he  uses, 
which  he  believes  tends  to  ])roduce  the  clean-cut,  fine- 
grain  image  essential  for  printing  by  enlargement.  It 


is  a slight  modification  of  the  Watkins  Thermo  Pyro- 
Soda  formula,  as  follows: 

Stock-Solutions 


No.  1 

Potassium  metabisulphite 120  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  2 ounces 

Pyro  240  grains 

Water,  cold,  to  make 15  ounces 

No.  2 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  2 ounces 

Pota.ssium  bromide 60  grains 

Water,  hot,  to  make  15  ounces 


The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  drams  of 
each  .solution  required  for  tray  and  tank  u.se  when  made 
up  to  ,‘i  and  10  ounces  respectively  for  tray  and  tank 
u.se.  J'he  index-letters  above  the  figures  refer  to  Table 
“C,”  the  classified  list  of  plates  of  the  Watkins  Speed- 
Card  for  Termal  Development, 
r.  r.  It.  V.  Q.  Q.  M.  Q.  M.  M.  S.  S.  V.  S. 

1 1^  1|  21  3 4 5 6f 

For  instance,  Cramer  ( rown.  Seed  30  and  Kodak 
film,  S;  Lumiere  Sigma,  Seed  27  and  Hammer  Extra 
Fast,  M.S.;  Standard  Orthonon  and  Ansco  film,  M; 
Marion  Record,  \’,S. 

From  Table  “A,"  the  temperature-table,  it  is  ascer- 
taiiual  that  the  time  of  development  in  the  tray  is 
5 minutes  at  68°,  (>5  minutes  at  60°,  and  8 minutes  at 
54°.  The  time  of  development  in  the  tank  is  20  minutes 
at  66°  and  30  minutes  at  54°. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners;  but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-wanning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  wall  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  TJnsuccessJid  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  .sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  zvhat  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 


6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  February  29,  1916 

First  Prize:  W.  Stclcik. 

Second  Prize:  .James  Allan. 

Third  Prize:  Louis  R.  Murray. 

Honorable  Mention:  Dr.  W.  G.  Adams,  Margaret 
Anderson,  EdwTird  L.  Austen,  Louis  F.  Bucher,  S,  S, 
Chojnacki,  .1.  Louis  Cunningham,  T.  1).  Fields,  V.  Max 
Kennery,  0.  P.  Lvnum,  C,  A.  Pierce,  Mrs.  H,  G.  Reed, 
H.  B,  Rudolph,  it.  C.  Shultz,  M.  C,  Still,  Glenn  E. 
Throop,  lYilliam  .1.  Wilson,  Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  How'ard  E.  Andelfinger,  Mar- 
guerite Balthro[)e,  Lamar  Callicott,  K.  L,  Clarke, 
Martha  Curry,  .1.  F,  Eden,  .1.  B.  Gale,  B.  S,  Grenelle, 

M.  Kopcok,  T.  W.  Lindsell,  Arthur  C.  Link,  Rudolph 
Motts,  .John  A.  J’latt,  Kenneth  J).  Smith. 

Wliy  Every  Beginner  Sliould  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  Jf  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-J^ra 
Competition  for  advanced  workers,  Jn  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
I’ublislier  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Cotnpe- 
tent  judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
critici.sm  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
J'hlitor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  person.al  coun.sel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

A.n  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 


This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  official  organ. 
Is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photog- 
raphers by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  theGuild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  corre- 
spondence. Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine  sending  name  and  address  to 
PHOTO-ERA, The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Making  the  Most  of  Photographic  Magazines 

In  this  present  day  of  “efficiency-systems”  the  pho- 
tographic amateur  wlio  struggles  on  by  himself  making 
repeated  failures  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore 
has  only  himself  to  blame,  for  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  met  and  solved  the  same 
problems  are  freely  his  through  the  agency  of  the  pho- 
tographic magazines. 

In  nearly  all  of  these,  as  in  Photo-Era,  much  space 
is  given  each  month  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner  in 
photography.  Articles  are  printed  dealing  with  the 
various  i)roblenis  he  is  apt  to  encounter,  contests  are 
held  where  he  can  send  his  prints  in  competition  with 
others  fif>m  workers  of  his  own  standing,  and  in  every 
way  the  effort  is  made  to  smooth  out  the  rough  places 
in  the  road  he  is  traveling. 

Take  the  always-difficult  matter  of  exposure.  In 
Photo-Er.\  each  month  is  an  exposure-guide  that  gives 
valuable  aid  and  covers  almost  any  circumstances.  A 
good  way  to  make  the  most  of  these  tables  is  to  cut 
them  out  and  mount  them  on  five  cards,  cutting  them 
into  pieces  to  fit  about  a 4 x C mount.  The  table  of 
plate-.specds  is  the  only  one  that  will  not  fit  this  size, 
and  the  last  column  of  this  may  be  on  a separate  card. 
These  can  then  be  fastened  together  and  kept  in  the 
camera-case,  so  as  to  be  always  at  hand  when  needed. 

A good  way  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  art- 
principles  as  well  as  technique  is  to  look  critically  at 
the  illustrations  in  the  magazine,  and  if  a picture  is 
])leasing,  determine  what  it  is  that  makes  it  so;  if  un- 
satisfactory, try  to  locate  the  trouble.  Then,  having 
determined  what  your  estimate  of  the  picture  is,  turn 
to  the  back  of  the  magazine  and  see  if  5’onr  verdict  is 
that  of  the  Editor,  whose  comments,  under  “Our  Illus- 
trations," will  be  found  very  helpful. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  ])rinted  pages  of  the  magazine 
which  may  be  helpful  to  the  novice.  Criticism  of  the 
work  of  others,  instructive  though  it  may  be,  is  of 
little  value  compared  to  discriminating  comment  on 
one’s  own  eft'orts  — and  this  the  magazine  stands  ready 
to  give.  If  your  best  efforts  fail  to  give  you  desired  re- 
sults, then  select  some  specimen-prints  showing  what 
you  have  tried  to  do  aiul  wherein  you  have  faile<l  of 
:iccomj)lishment,  and  some  one  of  the  editorial  staff 
stands  ready  to  point  out  to  you  where  you  have  made 
your  mistake  and  what  you  can  do  to  improve  jrre.sent 
results,  as  well  as  how  to  make  your  future  efforts 
come  nearer  to  your  ideal. 

Having  brought  U[>  your  standard  to  the  point 
where  you  are  willing  to  try  your  strength  against 
others  of  your  own  degree  of  experience  there  is  oi)en 
to  you  the  monthly  contest  for  beginners.  In  sending 
in  prints  for  this  contest,  if  a request  and  a stamp  are 
sent  with  the  entry,  your  inints  will  be  returned  with 
criticisms  w'hich  w’ill  perhaps  show  you  why  you  did 


not  win  the  prize,  and  help  you  to  carry  it  off  eventually. 
Then  aside  from  the  print-criticism  there  is  the 
“letter-box,”  where  any  query  pertaining  to  any  branch 
of  photography  will  be  answered  as  helpfully  as  pos- 
sible. This  should  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  solitary 
worker  if  he  w’ould  only  avail  himself  of  its  privileges. 

A great  help  in  making  magazine-literature  easily 
accessible  is  to  make  a card-catalog  of  articles  to 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  refer  in  the  future.  When 
one  subscribes  for  two  or  three  magazines  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  when  an  emergency  arises  one 
has  the  feeling  that  something  has  recently  been  read 
that  would  help  one  out  of  the  difficulty  if  it  could  only 
be  found;  but  the  task  of  looking  over  files  of  old  maga- 
zines, w'ith  no  definite  idea  of  when  or  what  in,  is  too 
hopele.ss,  and  that  which  is  un.available  might  as  well 
be  non-existent. 

The  making  of  the  catalog  is  very  simple  and  puts 
much  valuable  information  within  easy  reach.  When 
an  article  is  read  that  gives  practical  information  on 
any  subject,  make  as  many  cards  for  it  as  its  contents 
seem  to  require.  For  instance,  take  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall’s 
article  on  sepia-tones  in  Photo-Era  for  February. 
This  should  be  indexed  under  several  heads.  Make 
one  card-heading  to  read  Sepia  Tones  on  Developing- 
Paper.  Another  should  read  Developing-Paper,  Sepia 
Tones  on.  In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  59  is  described 
a method  of  obtaining  red  tones  — so  two  other  cards 
should  be  made  out  giving  this  reference  under  Red 
Tones.  Other  cros.s-references  might  be  made  under 
Hypo-Alum  Formulas,  or  any  one  of  several  others  to 
which  one  feels  that  he  may  wish  to  refer. 

If  this  is  done  for  each  magazine  before  it  is  filed 
away  one  will  soon  have  a catalog  for  which  one  would 
not  take  many  times  its  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  one  can 
make  use  of  the  photographic  magazines  of  the  day 
with  great  profit  to  one’s  self  and  one’s  work. 

Transparencies 

No  paper-print  comes  so  near  to  reproducing  the 
delicate  beauties  of  one’s  favorite  negative  as  does  the 
glass-transparency.  To  the  beginner,  perhaps,  the 
making  of  transparencies  looks  like  a task  beyond  his 
abilities,  but  any  one  who  makes  his  own  prints  on 
developing-paper  can,  with  only  a little  extra  care  and 
trouble,  make  satisfactory  prints  on  glass. 

’I'he  first  requirement,  after  a good  negative,  is  the 
slow  transparency-plate.  These  can  be  had  coated  on 
ground-gla.ss,  and  as  one  must  have  the  ground-glass 
to  bind  with  the  transparency  if  made  on  clear  glass  it 
is  advisable  to  procure  it  in  the  plate. 

A light  that  is  safe  for  the  developing  of  paper  may 
be  too  strong  for  the  plates,  so  it  is  well  to  shield  it  with 
an  extra  thickness  of  orange  [)aper  before  experimenting. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 

beginners’  contest 


mother’s  darling 


JAMES  ALLAN 


The  formula  for  developer  tliat  is  inclosed  with  the 
brand  of  plate  yon  procure  is  the  best  to  use,  for  each 
manufacturer  knows  his  own  plate  and  what  will  give 
best  results  with  it. 

The  exposure  miLit  be  to  artificial  light,  and  will  be 
much  shorter  than  for  the  paper-print.  Place  the  dull 
side  of  the  plate  (if  on  clear  glass,  otherwise  the  smoother 
side)  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  negative,  in  the 
printing-frame,  being  sure  that  the  edges  of  the  plates 
are  parallel,  and  carefully  clamp  the  back  in  place. 
Exposure  with  an  ordinary  negative  at  a distance  of 
.seven  or  eight  feet  from  a 10-  candle-power  electric 
light  should  be  possibly  10  or  1.5  seconds,  but  so  many 
things  enter  into  the  calculation  of  exposure  that  it  is 
hard  to  give  even  an  approximate  time. 

It  is  a great  addition  to  the  locjks  of  the  finishccl 
product  if  a mask  is  used  to  give  a clear  white,  even 
margin  to  the  plate.  If  negative  and  jilate  are  the  size 
of  the  printing-frame  used,  and  are  carefully  adjusted 
therein,  the  rebate  of  the  frame  will  answer  the  purpose; 
but  the  .safer  way  is  to  cut  very  carefully  a mask  of  the 
proper  size  to  give  an  even,  clear-cut  white  edge.  'Phis 
may  be  lightly  attached  to  the  negative,  so  that  ccnly 
the  plate  will  have  to  be  acljusted  by  the  faint  light 
allowable  in  loacling. 

The  exposure  should  be  such  that  the  image  will  ap- 
pear in  a few  seconds  and  reach  full  depth  rather 


quickly.  The  distance  that  the  frame  is  held  from  the 
light  in  printing  will  vary  the  amount  of  contrast,  the 
contrast  increasing  with  the  distance.  The  finished 
)uint  should  be  full  of  detail  in  both  highlight  and 
shadow,  and  sufficiently  light  in  tone  to  allow  all 
shadow-detail  to  be  seen. 

Several  kinds  of  inexpensive  holders  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  almo.st  a necessity,  Ihough  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  improvise  means  of  showing  them  If 
ground-gla.ss  plates  have  been  used,  a clear  glass  must 
be  placed  over  the  face  of  the  ])rint  and  bound  with  it. 
If  clear  glass  is  the  foundation  then  a finely  ground 
gla.ss  must  be  [ilaced  over  the  face.  'I'he  two  glasses 
may  be  bound  together  with  strips  of  ribbon  or  cloth, 
to  which  a cord  is  sewn  for  suspending  the  wln)le. 

Give  your  pet  negative  a cliance  to  show  its  beauties 
in  this  way. 

There  Was  a Reason 

InfcvcMed  nmatvnr — “What  became  of  that  beauti- 
fnl  color-print  made  by  yonr  proce.ss  you  showed  me 
several  years  ago.^” 

(’olor-phofnrjraphii  expert — “Oh.  that  got  so  torn  and 
used  uj)  from  frequent  showing  that  I had  to  throw  it 
away.  ( Moitrufulli/ ) It  was  the  only  good  one  I ever 
made.” 
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The  use  of  reflectors  with  an  upright  type  of  enlarger 
is  somewhat  difficult.  Probably  you  will  use  opal  glass 
or  a condensor  for  diffusion.  In  either  case  we  suggest 
a cluster  of  three  or  four  burners  in  one  fixture. 

W.  T.  L. — The  grayish  tone  of  your  print  1 may 
be  due  to  any  one  of  several  causes;  forcing  the  develop- 
ment might  cause  it,  although  it  is  more  likely  the  re- 
sult of  too  little  bromide  in  the  solution.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  paper  may  be  a little  stale.  This  might 
also,  in  a measure,  explain  the  small,  round  black  spots. 
Some  of  these,  however,  appear  more  likely  to  have 
been  caused  by  transparent  spots  in  the  negative. 

Probal)ly,  as  you  say,  the  redeveloper  is  at  fault  in 
getting  the  se[)ia  tone  you  wish.  Of  course,  each  brand 
of  paper  gives  a slightly  different  tone  in  redevelop- 
ment, as  it  does  in  hypo-alum  toning,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  try  out  several  and  select  the  one  giving  the 
tone  which  happens  to  appeal  most  to  you. 

The  other  subjects  you  send  are  of  good  quality, 
although  somewhat  lacking  in  concentration  of  interest; 
3 might  be  lighter  to  good  advantage,  and  6 is  on  too 
rough  a jiaper  for  the  size  of  the  print. 

O.  W.  J. — An  acid  fixing-bath  suitable  for  both 
negatives  and  prints,  and  which  employs  all  salts  in- 
stead of  including  licpiid  acetic  acid,  is  as  follows; 

Water 64  ounces 

Hypo  16  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  1 ounce 

When  fully  dissolved  add  the  following  hardener: 

Powdered  alum ^ ounce 

Citric  acid  ^ ounce 

As  to  your  light  for  enlarging,  it  is  difficult  to 
advise  you  definitely  without  knowing  the  exact  type 
of  enlarger  you  are  using.  Of  course  there  are  to  be 
had  clusters  of  three  and  four  Welsbach  burners,  both 
upright  and  inverted,  if  you  must  continue  to  use  gas. 
If  electricity  is  available,  the  new  Nitrogen  Mazda 
lamp  with  a concentrated  filament  is  excellent  for  an 
enlarger  having  condensing-lenses.  The  electric  arc  is 
most  commonly  used  by  professional  enlargers. 


LOUIS  R.  MURRAY 


Answers  to  Correspondents 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


D.  P.  F. — The  red  chalk  tones  you  so  much 
admire  are  not  the  result  of  using  a special  paper,  but 
are  obtained  by  toning  Cyko  prints.  The  ordinary 
black  print  is  first  toned  to  sepia  by  the  well-known 
hypo-alum  method,  formulae  for  which  will  be  found  in 
almost  any  handbook.  After  washing  thoroughly,  to 
eliminate  all  traces  of  hypo,  the  print  is  immersed  in  the 
following  salt  bath: 

Sodium  chloride  1 ounce 

Water  32  ounces 


While  this  bath  does  not  influence  the  final  tone  ob- 
tained, it  is  advisable  in  that  it  retards  the  toning- 
action  somewhat  and  allows  the  gold  to  be  selectivi  ly 
and  evenly  deposited  when  the  print  is  subsequently 
immersed  in  the  toning-bath,  prepared  as  follows: 


A 

Water  15  ounces 

Gold  chloride 15  grains 

B 

Water  15  ounces 

Pota.ssium  sulphocyanate  !>0  grains 


Add  one  slowly  to  the  other,  stirring  slowly  mean- 
time, so  as  not  to  precipitate  the  gold.  This  quantity 
will  tone  75  prints  4x5,  or  an  equivalent  surface.  Toning 
requires  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  transfer  to  an 
acid  fixing-bath  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  wash  in 
the  usual  manner. 

J.  G.  W. — Failure  to 
include  wood-alcohol 
in  the  metol-hydro- 
quinone  developer  on 
page  89  of  Photo-Era  for 
August,  1914,  may  cause 
difficulty  in  winter.  The 
solution  being  considera- 
bly concentrated,  it  will 
partially  crystallize  it  kept 
in  a cold  i)lace.  The  ad- 
dition of  a pro])er  amount 
of  alcohol,  anil  raising  the 
temperal  ure  to  65  degrees, 
will  re-dissolve  the  salts. 

The  slowne.ss  of  working 
is  also  due,  no  doubt,  to  a 
low  temperature.  In  win- 
ter there  is  always  danger 
that  trays  and  solutions 
will  be  too  cold  unless  one 
works  in  a room  that  is 
always  warm,  or  unle.ss 
s])ecial  ])recautions  are 
taken.  \ paper-developer 
should  be  used,  preferably 
at  79  degrees,  and  never 
cooler  than  65,  It  is  well 
to  have  a thermometer 
constantly  in  the  tray. 


THIRD  PRIZE — BEGINNERS  CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


II.  T. — Your  picture  of  a garden-scene  is  filled  with 
life;  but  from  an  artistic  viewpoint  white  shirt-waists 
do  not  appear  to  advantage  in  a landscape  against 
dark  foliage.  If  the  shirt-waist  of  the  young  girl  in  the 
foreground  could  be  softened,  either  by  reduction  of  the 
negative  or  by  some  other  means,  it  woidd  look  much 
better,  as,  at  present,  the  contrast  betw'een  the  dark 
shadows  and  the  white  dress-material  is  too  marked. 

O.  B.  II. — In  your  portrait  of  a child,  the  hands 
alone  are  in  focus,  which  shows  that  the  lens  is  out  of 
focus  for  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Besides,  the  normal 
human  eye  is  distracted  by  viewing  the  picture  of  the 
child  (ignoring  the  hands).  Your  lens,  of  the  soft- 
focus  variety,  needs  to  be  used  more  carefully. 

Dr.  O.  II. — Your  night-picture  appears  to  he  simi)ly 
a print  from  an  underdeveloped  ])late;  for,  at  a o'clock 
P.M.,  particularly  where  water  reflects  considerable 
light,  the  row  of  buildings  at  the  right  cannot  but  show 
a large  amount  of  detail,  which,  in  an  underdeveloped 
plate,  is  entirely  suppressed.  The  sense  of  illusion  is 
not  present.  This  is  always  the  ease  when  the  exposed 
negative  — provideil  it  has  been  projrerly  timed  — 
does  not  receive  adequate  treatment;  although,  in  your 
case,  the  view  itself  may  be  underexposed. 

P.  Y’.  W. — The  portrait  is  good  in  some  ways,  but 
the  gloved  hands  and  dre.ss  are  more  conspicuous  than 


the  face.  The  matter  of  light  and  dark  is  simply  re- 
versed. Besides,  in  a portrait  of  this  kind,  white  gloves 
are  somewhat  out  of  harmony,  and  a dark  or  medium- 
colored  shirtwaist  would  have  been  better.  An  out- 
door background  does  not  harmonize  with  an  indoor- 
portrait,  It  would  have  been  better,  in  this  instance, 
had  the  chin  of  the  sitter  been  dropped  a trifle,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  nostrils.  The  eyes,  in  this  pose  of  the 
head,  shoidd  have  been  directed  toward  the  lens. 

H.  )M.  \V. — To  avoi<l  distortion  in  portraiture,  use  a 
lens  with  focus  at  least  as  long  as  the  diagonal  of  your 
plate.  A soft-printing  paper  is  better  for  a contrasty 
negative. 

L.  C. — “Sturtevant's  Fall.”  The  rocks,  right  and 
left  of  the  waterfall,  which  is  a small  one,  are  bathed 
in  sunlight,  and  produce  scattering  ma.sses  of  glaring 
white;  whereas  the  water  of  the  f:dls  is  too  dark.  The 
picture  is  somewhat  of  a paradox,  as  the  water  sho\dd 
be  white  and  the  rocks  subdued  in  tone.  This  picture 
should  be  taken  at  a different  time  of  day,  when  the 
direction  of  the  light  is  changed,  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
falls  and  allow  the  rocks  to  assume  their  natural  tone. 

C.  E. — “In  the  Canyon.”  This  ])icture,  with  a pool 
of  water  in  for  foreground,  surrounded  by  rocks  upon 
which  the  sun  is  shining  with  fidl  force,  constitutes  an 
attractive  camera-subject.  The  trees  growing  around 
the  rocks  are  very  well  rendered,  and  the  entire  ar- 
rangement of  pool,  rocks  and  trees  constitutes  a very 
jjromising  picture.  I should  advi.se  you  to  try  this 
■scene  again,  but  when  the  light  is  different.  An  after- 
noon-light, or  a day  when  the  sun  is  not  shining  very 
brilliantly,  might  yield  a more  artistic  result. 

.1.  II.  W. — We  quite  concur  with  the  suggested  criti- 
cisms you  offer  about  your  print,  and  find  little  to  add. 
The  lack  of  gradation  and  texture  iu  the  dress  of  the 
child  is  particularly  unfortunate.  While  undoubtedly 
due  in  a measure  to  overdevelopment,  it  is  also,  per- 
haps, the  residt  of  too  strong  lighting,  which  might  have 
been  mitigated  by  less  concentration  or  the  introiluction 
of  a diffusing-medium,  such  as  chee.se-clolh. 

The  objections  to  large  hair-ribbons  are  that  they 
break  the  natural  lines  of 
the  head,  and,  as  in  this 
instance,  when  the  ribbon 
is  light,  introduce  a large 
and  cousjiicuous  spot  of 
higher  key  than  the  face, 
to  the  detriment  of  unity. 

It  is  common  ]>ractice 
to  modify  the  develop- 
ment of  portraits  some- 
what. Thus  you  need  not 
so  much  a new  developer 
as  an  adju.stment  of  the 
one  you  have.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  you  cither  re- 
duce the  time  of  ilevelo))- 
ment,  say  one-fourth,  or 
reduce  the  strength  of  the 
solution  that  much  by  us- 
ing less  stock-.solut  ions  or 
more  water,  as  ])rovc.s; 
most  convenient.  trial 
will  give  you  a basis  tO' 
work  fro!u,  and  if  the- 
modificat  ion  is  too  great 
try  one-fifth  or  onc-sixtlu 
But  print  your  negative-s. 
before  jtidging  them,  for 
surpri.singly  thin  iK)rtrait- 
negatives  frccpicntly  yield 
excellent  prints. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  fh®  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landseapes  with  light  foregrouiul,  river-seeiies,  light-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  tlie  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 


iSIONTII  AND  WEATHER 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  hght  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  siihieets,  multiply  the  ex})osure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 


number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 
1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; ojien  l)eacli,  liarl>or-  and 
s!iii>i)ing-scenes  ; yaclits  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; suow-sccues  'with  no  dark  ol)- 
jeets  ; most  telephoto-suhject.s  outdoors; 
wooded  liills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
huildiugs  showing  hoth  sunny  and  sha<ly 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; })er- 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  ])icture  ; brook-scenes  wdth 
heavy  foliage  ; shi])ping  about  the  docks  ; 
red-lnick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groni)S  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
wlien  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings.^ 


PLA.TES.  When  plates  otlier  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  Indicated  above 
must  he  multiplied  by  tlie  nund)er  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  j)lates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


Example 

Tl'e  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strengtii  of  liglit;  secoml,  the  amount  of  light  an(l 
dark  in  the  subject ; third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  dia|>hragni  used. 

To  ])hotograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  i)late 
from  Class  1,  11.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/3  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,"  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/lG  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/  10,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F 8 stop  by  the  numlier  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F, TO  is  4.  Multiply 
1/10X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/^4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/  2 be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/S  Class  1,  by  the  numl)er  of  the 
class.  1 10X1/2  = 1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Cla.ss  l/.S,  P.  E.  150,  IVy.  .350,  IVa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2.  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  .3/4,  P.  E.  120.  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Rcil  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  ^'ulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Clrtho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

na-ssl.P.  E.  lll.Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  X.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 


Imperial  Non-Filter 

Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  r'ilm 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.E.  90,  Wy.  IttO.Wa. 
C ramer  Banner  X 
C ramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Sj)ectrum 
Defender  Clrtho. 

Defender  C),  tho.,  X.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Xon-IIalation 
Hammer  Xon-IIalation  Ortho. 
Seed  20x 
Seed  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  X’on-Halation 
Seed  X'on-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Clrthonon 

Class  1 1/2.  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  100,  Wa. 
Cramer  .\nchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.E.  78.  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Sp)ecial  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  04.  Wy.  90.  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Emi)re.ss 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  50,  Wy.  00,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 

Class  8,  P.E.  .'lit.  Wy.  .'SO,  Wa. 
CTarner  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-  Hal  aliou 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  .‘I,  Wa. 
Lumiere  .\utochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


We  are  indebted  to  William  Sliewell  Ellis,  who  has 
been  so  frequently  and  deservedly  awarded  the  first 
prize  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  prize-compe- 
titions. An  analysis  of  these  successful  pictures  shows 
that  they  impressed  the  jury  because  of  their  freshness 
of  idea,  directness  of  appeal  and  clarity  of  presenta- 
tion. The  charm  of  youth,  too,  is  a potent  factor  in 
Mr.  Ellis’s  pictorial  efforts,  and  one  notices  that  good- 
looking  models  play  an  important  part  in  this  artist’s 
compositions.  These  remarks  a])ply  to  the  caprice 
which  decorates  the  front  cover  and  page  219  of  this 
iss>ie.  The  oddity  of  arrangement — the  result  of  chance 
rather  than  of  intent,  perhaps  — is  the  rectangular 
design,  which,  while  unconventional,  may  not  possess 
the  grace  of  line  of  other  achievements  by  Ellis.  But, 
whereas  the  pose  is  eminently  pleasing,  we  regret  that 
the  left  eye  appears  to  have  been  slighted  — an  un- 
fortunate shortcoming  in  the  average  photographic 
profile  of  to-day,  and  which  is  a detail  to  which  the 
old  masters  in  photographic  portraiture  gave  due  at- 
tention. This  important  matter  has  engaged  my  pen 
so  often  in  these  pages  that  I think  it  best  to  let  it 
rest  for  awhile.  No  data,  except  that  the  picture  was 
made  with  a regular  professional  equipment  in  the 
artist’s  professional  studio. 

Again  we  have  the  pleasure  to  favor  our  readers 
with  a product  of  the  studio  of  L.  L.  Higgason.  See 
frontispiece.  This  time  it  is  a genre,  and  a pleasing 
one.  Like  all  the  subjects  from  this  young  and  pro- 
gressive artist  that  have  appeared  in  Photo-Era,  this 
picture  exhibits  an  appreciation  of  the  pictorial  possi- 
bilities with  comely  and  intelligent  models,  also 
brilliant  technical  iibility.  As  this  is  a genre  — a story- 
telling picture  — and  not  a portrait,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely nece.ssary  that  there  shoidd  be  a singleness  of 
pictorial  interest.  The  eye  may  pass  from  the  fine 
features  of  the  young  girl  to  the  tempting  basket  rest- 
ing on  her  lap;  and  all  is  well.  It  is  clearly  the  work  of 
a well-trained  j)rofessional  worker  and  is  praise- 
worthy throughout.  Data:  8 x 10  studio-equipment; 
14|-inch  portrait-lens,  used  at  full  opening;  F/4..5; 
large  north  window;  8 x 10  Hammer  plates;  pyro; 
8 X 10  prints. 

'Pile  work  of  William  S.  Davis,  the  always  reliable 
illustrator  of  his  practical  and  instructive  essays,  is 
•so  ]deasiiigly  familiar  to  his  readers  that  comment 
here  is  not  necessary.  See  pages  211-21.5.  Data: 
“S:mlit  Woods;”  page  212;  bright  August  day;  stop. 
E/ll;  Iileal  Bay-Filter;  1 second;  Inst.  Iso.  “Forest- 
Shadows;”  November;  good  sunlight;  11.15  a.m.;  Ideal 
Ray-Filter;  Cramer  Portrait-Iso;  stoj),  F/8. 

In  admiring  the  fragment  of  the  arched  cloisters  of 
“Old  Capislrano” — page  222  — with  its  fascinating 
effect  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  many  a reader  will  recall 
the  bnildings,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Spanish  Mi.ssions 
in  California,  which  he  saw  at  the  exposition  of  San 
Diego.  1 wonder  if  these  temporary  structures  would 
not  have  gaiueil  in  j)icturesqueue.ss  had  the  ruined  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  missions  been  reproduced.  The 
corner  of  the  San  .Inan  Cai)istrano  Mission,  which  is  in 
a state  of  ruin  and  decay,  is  a better  subject  for  artistic 
treatment,  pictured  by  H.  P.  Webb,  than  the  new  and 
fini.she<l  mission  structures  at  the  San  Diego  Exposi- 
tion. Data:  Ansco  view-camera,  8 x 10;  Zeiss  Protar 


wide-angle,  F/20;  May,  just  before  sunset,  bright 
light;  ex-posure  with  cap,  about  2 seconds;  Hammer 
Non-Hal.  Ortho.;  Edinol;  Azo  Grade  B Hard. 

In  his  “Three  Wonderlands  of  the  American  West,” 
Thomas  D.  Murphy  says:  “California  has  in  her 
ruined  ndssions  and  old  Spanish  traditions  a touch  of 
human  antiquity  that  lends  an  added  charm  to  this 
enchanted  land.  The  atmosphere  of  sacred  romance 
that  hovers  around  England’s  abbeys  is  not  lacking  in 
the  moss-grown,  vine-covered  ruins  that  are  found  in 
so  many  delightful  spots  in  the  Sunset  State.  The 
story  of  the  mission  is  a fascinating  one,  from  its  in- 
ception in  zeal  and  poverty  and  ri.se  to  affluence  to  its 
decadence  and  final  abandonment.” 

Genuine,  refined,  artistic  taste  and  admirable  work- 
manship mark  the  work  of  H.  R.  Decker.  His  still- 
life  “Apples,”  in  Photo-Era  for  June,  1915,  was  one 
of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  magazine.  The  decorative  panel,  “African  Daisies,” 
page  224,  is  a masterpiece.  Though  a common  subject 
it  appears  here  as  a thing  of  exquisite  beauty,  grace- 
fully balanced,  true  in  color-values  and  refined  in 
treatment.  Would  that  others  fond  of  photographing 
flowers  would  study  Mr.  Decker’s  unpretentious  but 
highly  successful  arrangement  and  take  its  lesson  to 
heart.  Data:  August,  11  a.m.;  sun;  indoors,  3 feet  from 
window  covered  with  cheesecloth;  5x7  Korona  view- 
camera;  8-inch  R.R.  lens;  stop,  LT.  S.  8;  5-time  Isos 
color-screen;  12  minutes;  Cramer  Isonon;  A.  B.  C. 
Pyro;  J normal  strength;  5x7  print  on  Professional 
Studio  Cyko. 

H.  L.  Bradley,  who  occasionally  contributes  some 
delightful  bit  of  scenery  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Maine,  is  represented  on  page  225  by  a 
glimpse  of  Frenchman’s  Bay.  On  this  day  a strong 
blow  from  the  East  ruffles  the  waters  of  the  bay  and 
drives  them  shoreward.  Mr.  Bradley  knows  the  value 
of  an  interesting  foreground  in  a photographic  view, 
as  exemplified  in  his  “Windy  Day.”  Data:  October, 

2 P.M.;  sun;  5x7  Korona  camera;  10-inch  Voigtlander; 
stop,  F/8;  second;  5x7  Orthonon;  pyro-soda;  5x7 
])rint  on  Profes.sional  Cyko. 

illiam  Ludlum,  Jr.,  is  familiar  to  Photo-Era  read- 
ers by  the  realism  of  his  camera-effects.  Like  most 
progressive  workers,  and  .satisfied  with  his  succe.ss  as  a 
technician,  he  is  breaking  away  from  conventional 
literalness  and  imparting  something  of  the  imaginative 
to  his  work,  thus  adoi)ting  the  standard  of  the  inter- 
])reter.  This  pleasing  change  is  noticeable  in  his  view 
of  Mt.  Utsayantha,  in  New  York  State,  page  226. 
Instead  of  representing  the  locality  with  perfect  re- 
flections, as  many  amateur  workers  delight  to  do,  Mr. 
Ludlum  chose  a time  when  picturesquely  more  favor- 
able conditions  prevailed,  utilized  a friendly  foreground 
and,  particularly,  a near,  graceful  tree,  and  produced 
a picture  replete  with  pictori.al  charm.  Data:  August, 

3 P.M.;  bright  sun;  5x7  Premo;  Cj  inch  Velostigmat; 
sto]),  F/16;  6-time  color-screen;  1 second;  Orthonon 
plate;  pyro;  5x7  Cyko  Glossy  Soft;  Duratol. 

Among  picture-yielding  localities  of  Greater  Boston 
none  is  more  productive  than  the  region  known  as 
“ Back  Bay  Fens.”  The  basis  is  new-made  land  through 
which  the  waters  of  Aluddy  River  are  allowed  to 
course  until  they  find  an  outlet  into  the  Charles. 
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New  vegetation  of  trees  and  shrubs  mingles  pictur- 
esquely and  freely  vith  the  eccentric  progress  of  the 
stream;  beds  of  flowers  have  been  laid  by  a wise  and 
generous  municipality;  rustic  bridges  span  the  errant 
waters,  upon  which  glide  rare  species  of  water-fowl; 
tree-fringed  roads  and  residential  streets  intersect  the 
district,  at  whose  western  extremity  rises  a magnifi- 
cent array  of  civic,  ecclesiastic  and  residential  build- 
ings. .Appreciating  this  wealth  of  camera-material, 
and  equipped  with  artistic  ability  and  discriminating 
judgment,  an  amateur  worker,  Ernest  H.  Washburn, 
visited  here  frequently  last  autumn  and  successfully 
exposed  several  dozen  plates.  The  interesting  character 
of  this  series  of  prints  is  exemplified  by  “A  Fenway 
Vista,”  page  228.  Foliage,  water,  sky  and  architecture 
are  here  merged  into  a delightfully  harmonious  en- 
semble. The  reflect  ions  are  not  objectionably  obtrusive, 
the  water  is  normally  brilliant,  the  foliage  sanely  clear 
and  the  architectural  background,  with  a beautiful 
sky,  terminating  a well-ordered  and  animatcfl  com- 
position. Data:  October,  4.30  p.xr.;  clear,  but  sun  be- 
hind cloud;  R.  B.  Cykle  Graphic  5 x 7;  llj-inch  Zeiss 
Protar;  stop,  F/16;  no  color-screen;  j second;  Ortho- 
non;  Eastman  pyro  tank-powder;  developed  18  minutes 
at  08°  F.  in  tank;  5x7  Azo  D Hard  for  reproduction. 

The  embryonic  baseball  star  looking  eagerly  for  an 
engagement,  as  pictured  by  Horace  W.  Leeds,  page 
230,  appeals  directly  to  every  reader  with  sporting- 
blood  in  his  veins.  Tlie  earne.st  expression  of  the 
youngster,  his  size  and  attire,  and  the  di.sproportionate 
size  of  the  bat  constitute  a picture  of  pathetic  interest. 
The  technique  is  unmistakably  excellent.  No  data. 

The  episode  of  Manila,  pictured  on  page  231,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  camera  of  a clever  artist  in  America’s 
Easternmost  possession.  Mr.  Squires  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  practising  his  hobby  in  a climate  that  is  very 
trying.  The  pictorial  proportions  and  the  manage- 
ment of  chiaro-scuro  of  his  picture  are  admirable,  and 
proclaim  the  artistic  and  technical  ability  of  a master- 
worker.  No  data. 

No  technically  finer  photogra]>bs  of  lepidoptera 
than  those  proiluced  by  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  i)ages  232- 
234.  have  ever  appeared  in  this  magazine.  Tlie  tonal 
beauty  of  the  original  prints  is  superb. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

It  may  be  proper  to  admit,  at  the  beginning,  that  the 
competition  “.American  Scenic  Beauties”  failed  to 
yield  entries  that  were  sati.sfactory  in  character.  Most 
of  them  were  subjects  of  local  importance  and  without 
a special  degree  of  beauty.  There  were  not  a few  famil- 
iar subjects  of  national  interest,  Imt  done  in  a hasty, 
perfunctory  way.  This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  prize-awards  and  the  paucity  of  awards  in  the 
Honorable  Alention  class. 

The  Lower  Falls,  in  the  A’ellowstone  National  Park, 
page  237,  is  less  familiar  than  the  I pi)er  Falls,  but  it 
forms  a magnificent  si)ectacle.  The  viewpoint  chosen 
by  Mr.  Bahl  yields  a jjicture  of  unconventional  beauty 
and  convincing  impressiveness,  although  the  gray 
tonal  effect  of  the  print  does  not  ajjpear  to  coiiq)eiisate 
the  lack  of  depth  and  brilliance  one  expects  to  find  in 
a subject  of  this  kind.  Data:  .August.  I!tl3:  Goerz  4 x 5 
■Ango  camera:  (i-inch  Dagor  lens;  F/fl.H;  Prenio  film- 
pack,  bright  light;  no  data  as  to  stoj),  time  or  exposure; 
enlarged  from  part  of  negative  on  Finlarging-Cyko 
Buff. 

“The  Shenandoah  A'alley,”  page  241,  is  a welcome 
contribution  to  these  pages,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
marked,  artistic  beauty,  but  of  its  historic  importance. 
This  country,  in  Virginia,  is  fille<l  with  landmarks  and 
associations  of  the  .American  Revolution  and  the  Civil 


War,  and,  best  of  all,  is  teeming  with  delightful  camera- 
material,  as  evidenced  by  Mr.  Teamer’s  engrossing 
and  successful  composition.  The  picture,  “Harper’s 
Ferry,”  was  taken  from  a high  point  known  as  Jefferson’s 
Rock,  and  shows  both  Virginias  — West  Virginia  in 
the  foreground  and  Virginia  to  the  right  of  the  view. 
Data:  August  22,  1915;  cloudy,  but  bright;  75-inch 
Turner-Reich  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/22;  2-time  ray- 
filter;  1 second;  5x7  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  pyro;  clouds 
reduced  slightly;  reduced  negative  made  from  contact 
positive,  as  Mr.  Teamer’s  enlarger  would  not  take 
larger  than  3j  x 4j  plate;  enlargement  on  Enlarging- 
Cyko  Studio;  exposure,  70  seconds. 

The  Beginners’  Contest 

“AW  TNTRY  Day,”  page  242,  captivates  the  beholder 
by  reason  of  its  novelty  of  subject  and  beauty  of  treat- 
ment. The  composition  is  eminently  artistic,  and  the 
color- values  are  admirably  truthful.  Mr.  Stelcik  is  to 
be  complimented  for  achieving  a result  so  brilliantly 
successful.  Data;  January,  1910;  sunlight;  5x7  Conley 
camera;  R.  O.  lens;  Conley  Safety  shutter;  stop, 
F/04;  ray-filter;  1 second;  Ortho  plate;  ])yro  in  tray; 
5x7  ])rint  on  Azo  B. 

The  engaging  home-]>ortrait  of  a little  boy,  page  245, 
appealed  to  us  successfully  because  of  the  simple  and 
unaffected  ])o.se,  the  excellent  technique  including  the 
true  rendering  of  the  Hesh-tints  and  the  absence  of 
distracting  acces.sorics,  such  as  bright  hair-ribbons  or 
grotesque-looking  toys.  Data:  F'ebruary,  1910,  1 p.m.; 
medium  light  outdoors;  5x7  view-camera;  9-inch 
A^erito;  stop,  E/8;  1 second;  Seed  27;  Duratol;  Special 
Carbon  Velox.  Enlargement. 

The  refined  and  delicate  character,  as  well  as  the 
original  beauty  of  the  stilqect  — so  appropriate  in  a 
small,  direct  print  — constitute  the  charms  of  Louis  R. 
Murray’s  successful  efl'ort,  ]>age  240.  The  effect  of  the 
strong  wind  is  convincing,  and  without  sacrifice  to 
important  detail.  Data;  November,  1915,  3.15  p.m.; 
good  sunlight,  swift  clouds  and  heavy  wind;  5x7 
I’remo;  95-inch  B.  & L.  R.  R. ; stoj),  Lh  S.  l(i;  Ingento  C. 
color-scrccn;  approximately  f second;  Standard  Ortho- 
non  plate;  hydro-duratol ; direct  5x7  ]jrint. 

The  little  genre,  |)age  247,  is  a bit  of  child-life,  a 
department  in  amatenr  work  of  which  we  should  like 
to  see  more  evidences.  This  class  of  work  may  call  for 
an  unusual  degree  of  skill,  ])atience  and  resourceful- 
ness; Init  it  will  certainly  repay  the  time  and  effort. 
All  will  agree  that  the  conception,  management  and 
lighting  of  Mr.  Still’s  ]>icture  arc  admirable,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  background,  which  slightly 
obtrudes  it.self.  But  this  was  nuavoidabic  on  account 
of  limiteil  quarters.  Data:  5x7  I’remo;  Sj-inch  R.  R.; 
stop,  U.  S.  8;  flashlight;  5x7  (’ramer  Crown;  Rytol; 
direct  jjrint  on  .Aristo  I’latino;  toned  with  toner. 

J'he  military  ])ictiire,  page  255,  is  as  admirable  a, 
piece  of  work  as  it  is  timely  and  — welcome.  It  is  an 
imi)romi)tn  snapshot  by  W.  F.  'rnrner,  Jr.,  the])opular 
manager  of  the  photo-department  of  the  I’inkham  & 
Smith  ('onii)any,  Boston.  J'he  original  print  is  an  en- 
largement, ma.de  with  a new  and  brilliant  enlarger  sold 
by  this  firm;  lint  more  of  this  in  the  June  issue.  Data: 
October,  1915,  2.39  p.m.;  4 x 5 .Auto  Graflex;  (i-inch 
Zeiss  1 C,  F/t.5;  used  at  full  opening;  good  light; 

second;  Cramer  Crown;  hydro-metol;  19  x 12  print 
on  Enlargiug-Cyko  with  1’.  & S.  Bromide  Illuminator. 

Ideas  of  healthy  democracy  have  facilitated  inde- 
pendent opinion  in  matters  ef  art.  Art-criticism  has  not 
now  its  former  pcfkuitic  tone.  It  misinforms  the  public, 
but  it  condemns  nobody  to  death  — Ary  Rnian. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Increasing  Prices  of  Photo-Specialties 

No  worker,  when  looking  on  the  Ground-Glass,  likes 
to  see  objects  distorted  or  abnormal.  Unfortunately, 
instead  of  normal  prices  for  photographic  chemicals 
and  certain  other  indispensal)le  specialties,  the  Ground- 
Glass  reveals  greatly  increased  and  almost  prohibitive 
prices.  I have  received  a number  of  letters  in  which 
the  writers  complain  of  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
Some  of  them  criticize  their  dealers  for  advancing 
prices  arbitrarily,  believing  that  they  should  not  try 
to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  consumer,  but  sell 
their  stock  of  scarce  chemicals  at  ante-bellum  prices 
until  it  is  exhausted.  Of  course,  in  cases  where  dealers 
are  obliged  to  pay  more  for  a certain  class  of  goods, 
they  are  justified  to  charge  an  advance,  but  only  in 
just  proportion  to  the  increased  price. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  policy  of 
dealers  in  selling  such  almost  unobtainable  chemicals 
as  metol,  eikonogen  and  ferricyanide.  It  would  be  easy 
for  easy-going  dealers  to  sell  to  some  “far-sighted” 
photographer  more  stock  than  he  could  consume  in 
several  years,  merely  to  enable  him  to  speculate  with 
it.  But  at  the  same  time,  such  dealers  would  be  depriv- 
ing actual  consumers  — some  of  their  best  customers  — 
of  a legitimate  supply  of  such  a necessity  as  metol,  now 
scarcely  to  be  had. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  dealer  to  handle  such  a 
condition  with  prudence  and  justice;  for  if  he  show  a 
tendency  to  be  avaricious,  favoring  a speculator  at  the 
expense  of  a regular  customer,  he  will  lose  more  than 
gain  in  the  end.  Instances  of  rapacity  along  this  line 
have  been  reported  to  me  by  displeased  workers,  who 
have  avowed  their  intention  to  give  their  patronage 
only  to  fair-minded  dealers. 

The  Measure  of  the  Art-Critic 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that,  amid  all  the  san- 
guinary horrors  on  land  and  sea,  and  in  the  air,  and 
in  view  of  the  threatened  decline  of  British  supremacy, 
our  friend  “Tlie  Walrus”  bobs  up  every  week  as  cheer- 
ful and  merry  as  if  there  were  no  such  word  as  “war.” 
II  is  is  tlie  orchestra  whose  merry  strains  reassure  the 
audience  and  avert  a ])anic.  One  of  his  recent  weekly 
essays  is  devoted  to  the  art-critic,  and  his  spontaneous 
humor  is  seen  in  the  following  two  paragraphs; 

“I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  common  arguiTient  that  a 
man  is  not  ju-stitied  in  criticizing  anything  until  he  can 
produce  something  better  himself.  1 may  be  a good 
judge  of  cigars  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
cultivation  of  cabbages,  and  the  conversion  of  their 
leaves  into  choice  Havanas.  I can  legitimately  grumble 
at  stodgy  j)lum-duff,  though  I cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween a rolling-pin  and  a nutmeg-grater.  Similarly,  I 
hold  that  a man  may  be  a good  judge  of  photographs 
and  not  know  a lens  from  a lentil.  1 am  a whale  at 
finding  faults  iu  prints;  1 can  locate  more  faults  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  man  breathing;  but  I can  no  more 
make  a ])as.sable  print  than  I can  lift  myself  off  the 
ground  by  my  long  ears. 

“The  chief  requisite  for  the  photographic  critic  is 
not  ability,  but  cheek.  He  must  get  a pedestal  as  high 
as  the  Nelson  column,  and  declare  that  it  is  too  .short 
for  him.  Also  he  must  possess  a particular  kind  of 


nerve.  He  may  be  such  a coward  that  when  he  is 
tossed  into  the  air  by  a bull  he  is  afraid  to  come  down; 
yet  he  must  be  prepared  to  stand  up  to  a multiple- 
medaled  photographer  and  tell  him  to  his  face  that, 
without  exception,  his  choicest  masterpieces  are  un- 
mitigated rubbish.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  art- 
critic’s  creed  that  he  must  adopt  an  uncompromisingly 
hostile  attitude  toward  photography  in  all  its  forms 
and  phases,  and  he  must  premise  that  art  does  not  and 
cannot  enter  into  it  in  any  shape  or  form,  whatever.” 

Camera-Fiend  Has  Close  Call 

The  amateur  “camera-bug”  almost  landed  in  jail 
Thursday.  He  carried  a small  Kodak  in  his  hip-pocket, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  police  court,  and  sat  down  in 
a hard-seat  chair,  the  Kodak  struck  audibly.  Several 
patrolmen  heard  the  suspicious  sound  and  promptly 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  anything  of  a hard 
substance  in  a man’s  hip-pocket  must  be  a concealed 
weapon.  They  trailed  the  camera-fiend  to  the  corridor, 
where  explanations  resulted  in  a laugh,  and  the  officers 
posing  before  the  “bug’s”  Kodak. 

Evening-News,  Detroit. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that,  in  this  instance,  the  pot 
called  the  kettle  black,  the  camerist  in  question  had  a 
lucky  e.scape.  How  different  might  have  been  the  end- 
ing had  he  reached  for  the  Kodak  in  its  accustomed 
place  (his  hip-pocket)  in  an  attempt  to  snapshoot  a 
couple  of  brawlers  in  a western  saloon.  He  might  now 
be  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  busily  engaged  in  making 
celestial  snapshots. 

Where  Photographs  Are  Detrimental 

Not  long  ago  a prominent  photo-pictorialist,  wishing 
to  requite  a kindness,  presented  to  a friend  two  good- 
sized  framed  enlargements,  of  a pictorial  character, 
with  which  to  relieve  the  bareness  of  the  walls  of  his 
apothecary-shop.  The  walls  — right  and  left,  as  one 
enters  — are  tinted  in  a beautiful  gray,  and  nothing 
is  allowed  to  encroach  upon  their  simple  dignity.  Be- 
low, to  a height  of  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor  of 
this  high-studded  apartment,  and  extending  the  entire 
length  of  it,  are  mahogany  display-cabinets  and  shelves 
filled  with  specialties,  and  in  front  of  these  the  usual 
show-cases  and  counters.  The  wares  displayed  are  of 
the  choicest  kind,  and  everything  reflects  the  refined 
taste  of  the  proprietor. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  amateur  visited  the  store 
to  note  the  effect  of  his  pictures,  and  found  that  the 
walls  were  still  bare.  But  his  friend,  the  proprietor,  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
alter  the  character  of  the  scheme  of  fitting  up  his 
store,  which  was  simplicity  and  harmony. 

“You  see,”  he  continued,  “your  magnificent  pic- 
tures would  make  an  adorable  effect,  one  on  each 
wall.  My  customers  would  gaze  on  them  in  admira- 
tion; but  I want  them  to  concentrate  all  their  atten- 
tion on  the  goods  in  the  show-cases,  on  which  I have 
spent  considerable  thought  and  expen.se.” 

After  a somewhat  embarrassing  pause  the  two  friends 
effected  a compromise,  mutually  agreeable,  and  now 
the  two  enlarged  landscapes  decorate  the  hall  of  the 
apothecary’s  seaside-home. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 

are  solicited  for  publication 


Photographic  Section,  Portland  Society  of  Art 

The  annual  exhibition  of  photographs  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art  was  held 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Sweat  Memorial  Art  Museum, 
Portland,  Me.,  from  March  2 to  March  27. 

While  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  compare  exhibitions 
of  different  years,  still  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  those 
who  have  seen  this  year’s  showing  that  the  standard 
was  the  highest  of  any  which  has  been  held  since  the 
Portland  Camera  Club  became  associated  with  the  Art 
Museum,  four  years  ago. 

A great  part  of  the  work  exhibited  seemed  to  be  the 
product  of  the  soft-focus  lens,  yet  the.se  lenses  were 
u.sed  with  moderation,  there  being  a tendency  to  sup- 
press detail  without  losing  all  .sense  of  line  anil  modeling. 

The  exhibition,  so  far  as  proces.ses  are  concerned, 
was  very  well  balanced,  gum,  oil,  platinum,  bromide 
and  gaslight  paper  being  repre.sented.  Perhaijs  the 
most  striking  of  the  pictures  were  the  multiple  gums 
by  Dr,  Rupert  S,  Lovejoy,  which  were  beautiful  ex- 
ani])les  of  the  i)ossibilities  of  this  proee.ss,  Ilis  “Close 
of  Day,”  a fine  orange  and  yellow  sun.set-i)icture,  at- 
tracted a great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 

.\nother  noticeable  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
evident  care  used  in  selecting  the  medium  or  paper  to 
produce  properly  the  effect  desired.  This  was  well 
shown  in  two  snow-.scenes,  which  were  luuig  siile  by 
side.  One,  by  Francis  O.  Libby,  a cold-gray  bromide, 
illu.strated  the  bleakness  of  the  winter’s  day;  the  other, 
by  F’rank  H.  Faught,  showed  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  forest  in  the  late  afternoon,  the  yellow- 
toned  print  depicting  with  startling  reality  the  yellow 
winter-sunshine. 

As  usual,  the  Portland  Camera  Club  hail  .several 
surf-  and  marine-views,  in  which  work  they  have 
always  excelled.  Among  the  best  of  these  were  Arthur  P. 
Howard’s  “Thunder  Cliff,’’  C.  M.  .lacpiith's  “Surf, 
Back  Shore  Peak’s  Lsland,”  Frank  Laing’s  “Breaking 
Away”  and  H.  F’.  Noyes’s  “Rolling  In.”  The  .skies  and 
the  tone-values  in  the  water  and  surf  were  specially 
well  handled  in  these  pictures. 

.V  very  interesting  development  of  the  work  of  the 
local  men  was  the  use  of  the  figure  in  the  landscai)e. 
Good  examiiles  of  this  were  William  T.  Starr’s  “Going 
to  ^Market,”  Carl  A.  .Iordan’s  “ Feeding-IIour,”  and 
“Plowing,”  by  II.  .V.  Latimer.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  interesting  genre-studies  by  George 
II.  Hodgkins.  His  picture  “Hoisting  the  Sail”  was  a 
typical  .scene  along  the  water-front. 

The  work  of  the  exhibitors  from  outside  the  Port- 
land Camera  Club  was  well  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
years,  although  some  familiar  names  were  absent. 
William  B.  Carter  had  a delicate  and  .soft-toned 
“ Winter-Sun.set,”  while  among  the  pictures  of  Dwight 
A.  Davis  the  one  entitled  “.Vniong  the  Flowers”  ex- 
hibited the  pos.sibilities  of  the  .soft-focus  lens  in  por- 
traying the  glorious  summer-sunshine. 

Irving  Kindiall’s  .set  of  portrait-studies  evidenced 
originality  of  pose  and  acces.sories,  and  B.  .1.  Morris 
had  a striking  character-study  of  .lohn  Ilageman. 

The  Chicago  Photo-Fellows  were  well  repre.sented  — 
indeed,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Portland  Camera 


Club  has  always  contained  repre.sentative  work  from 
this  organization.  As  usual,  it  was  distinctive  and  ex- 
tremely artistic.  Special  mention  might  l)c  made  of 
C.  W,  Christiansen,  who  sent  three  pictures,  two  of 
which  were  decorative  studies,  showing  careful  compo- 
sition and  good  treatment  of  the  liackground. 

The  work  contributed  by  the  Bangor  Photocraft  was 
diversified  in  subject  and  |)roccss.  The  portrait  of  Dr. 
Humphri'y,  by  George  L.  Francis,  was  a fine  example  of 
the  work  of  that  cluli. 

Taking  the  exhiliition  as  a whole,  it  might  not  satisfy 
entirely  either  the  realist  or  the  impressionist;  but  per- 
haps that,  in  itself,  is  the  best  prai.se  for  the  show. 

Economical  Coating  for  Blue-Print  Paper 

As  a result  of  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  potas- 
sium ferricyanide,  or  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  is 
extensively  u.sed  as  a coating-material  for  blue-jiriut 
paper,  an  economical  method  of  pre|>aring  the  sub- 
stance has  lieen  devised  l>y  the  Department  of  .Vgri- 
culture.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  iiotassium 
ferricyanide  could  be  obtained  for  ,5.j  cents  a pound. 
It  now  sells  for  about  .$(!  a pound,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country,  even  at 
that  in-ice.  Since  bhie-i)rint  papers  in  this  country  are 
coated  almost  exclusively  with  pota.ssium  ferricyanide, 
and  all  mechanical  equipment  for  its  preparation  and 
u.se  is  Inult  for  this  as  the  coating-material,  the  rise  in 
])rice  has  worked  quite  a hardshi])  upon  both  the  pro- 
ducers and  users  of  blue-print  paiH'r. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  is  produced  by  oxidizing  a. 
solution  of  i)ota.ssium  ferrocyanidc  with  chlorine  gas. 
At  the  same  time  a small  amount  of  pota.ssium  chloride 
is  produced.  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry show,  however,  that  the  pre.sence  of  this  .amount 
of  potassium  chloride  in  the  coating  of  the  paper  does 
not  interfere  with  the  color  and  durability  of  the  print. 
It  is  imnece.ssary,  therefore,  to  sei)arate  the  potassium 
chloride  by  crystallizing  the  pota.ssium  ferricyanide, 
provided  that  the  latter  is  to  be  used  on  the  spot  and 
soon  after  it  is  prepared. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
for  ])ri'])ariug  in  this  way  potassium  ferricyanide  .solu- 
tion is  simple.  ,\l  tin-  prevailing  prices  of  the  materials, 
potassium  ferricyanide  soluliou  can  be  made  by  this 
j)i'oce.ss  at  .a  cost  of  aiiproximately  .$‘2.80  per  pound, 
c.alculated  on  the  dry-.salt  basis.  .\t  the  prices  winch 
prevailed  before  the  war,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  normal,  the  co.st  would  be  approximately  ,‘5,5  cents 
per  imund. 

Allowing  for  jiossible  loss,  lOO  pounds  of  pota.ssium 
ferroeyanide  should  yield  aliout  7.5  pounds  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.  Broliably  10  pounds  of  chlorine  would  be 
required  also.  That,  is,  I iiouuds  of  iiotassium  ferrocy- 
anide  oxidized  with  a])proximately  J pound  of  chlorine 
would  yield  1 i)ound  of  iiotassiiim  ferricyanide. 

In  February  [lotassium  ferrocyanidc  was  quoted  at 
$2  per  i)ound,  and  liipiid  chlorine  can  lie  olitaiued  in 
iron  cylinders  for  1.5  cents  ;i  pound.  .\t  these  prices,  ,as 
has  already  been  said,  a ])ound  of  potassium  ferricyauide 
in  .solution  can  be  made  for  aiiiiroximately  $2.80  per 
pound,  whereas  it  is  now  ipioted  on  the  market  al  $0 
a pound. 
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This  saving  is,  of  course,  much  greater  than  under 
normal  conditions,  when  technical  potassium  ferrocya- 
nide  can  be  obtained  for  25  cents  per  pound  and  tech- 
nical potassium  ferricyanide  for  55  cents  per  pound. 
The  price  of  the  potassium  ferricyanide  at  all  times  will 
be  greater  than  the  price  of  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
since  the  former  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  the  latter 
with  chlorine,  followed  by  repeated  crystallizations  to 
separate  the  potassium  chloride  formed  at  the  same 
time  — an  unneces.sary  refinement  in  blue-print  coat- 
ing. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  even  under 
normal  conditions  the  simple  procedure  devised  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  preparation  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  solution  will  prove  profitable 
for  users  of  large  quantities  of  blue-prints. 

A complete  description  of  the  apparatus  and  its  use, 
together  with  a blue-print  diagram,  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  IVashington,  D.  C. 

The  Hurter  & Driffield  Memorial 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
is  making  plans  for  some  sort  of  permanent  memorial 
commemorative  of  the  invaluable  services  of  Messrs. 
Hurter  & Driffield,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  mod- 
ern scientific  photography,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rapid  dryplate  of  the  pre.sent  day.  Prob- 
ably it  will  take  the  form  of  a reprint  of  all  the  articles 
published  by  these  eminent  investigators,  together  with 
explanatory  notes  and  comment  by  the  highest  author- 
ities of  to-day;  also  an  annual  lecture  to  be  delivered  in 
their  honor  and  published  in  the  photographic  pre.ss. 

The  following  committee,  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  R.  P.  S.,  has  the  matter  in  charge:  Sir  W.  de  IV. 
Abney;  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse;  George  E. 
Brown,  editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Phofographi/: 
F.  F.  Ren  wick,  secretary;  W.  B.  Ferguson,  treasurer. 
Sub.scriptions  to  any  extent,  and  no  matter  how  small, 
will  be  received  gladly,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
American  Auxiliary  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  ,1.  Wall,  F.R.P.S., 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Wall  an- 
nounces that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  prom- 
setl  $1,000. 

More  3A  Kodak  Data 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  found  useful  in- 
formation in  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Smith’s  article,  “Speed- 
and  Exposure-Tables  for  a 3A  Kodak,”  in  Photo-Era 
for  February,  the  following  further  explanatory  in- 
formation may  be  of  interest.  It  refers  to  Plate  I,  on 
page  7.3. 

B blur. 

E circle  of  confusion  for  an  object  located  at  “N.” 

.1  circle  of  confusion  for  an  object  located  at  “K.” 

R blur  ])lus  circle  of  confusion  for  an  object  located  at 
”N.” 

blur  plus  circle  of  confusion  for  an  object  located 
at  “K.” 

Note  that  “R”  in  equation  (1)  anil  “Q”  in  equation 
(.3)  are  usually  assumed  as  tuT’  tro'o-  t'W. 

Platinum  Discovered  in  Spain 

Platinum  is  a scarce  commodity  nowadays,  and  every 
report  of  the  discovery  of  a new  supply  is  cheering 
news.  'I'lie  latest  comes  from  the  mountains  near 
Ronda,  S])aiu.  The  Spanish  Government  is  said  to 
have  taken  posse.ssion  of  the  ground,  and  the  work  of 
developing  the  mine  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Geological  Institute. 

Evehvthing  requires  study.— ,l//m/  Stevens. 


A Boon  to  Professional  Photographers 

It  is  true  that  the  transmission  of  photographs  is 
restricted  to  third-class  mail  — at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  for  one  cent  — but  this  refers  to  packages  up 
to  four  pounds  in  weight.  As  explained  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  when  the  weight  of  the  package  exceeds  four 
pounds  it  goes  by  parcel-post,  and  right  here  is  where 
the  professional  photographer,  who  frequently  sends  off 
heavy  packages  of  prints,  can  save  considerable  money 
during  the  year.  The  economy  is  noticeable  partic- 
ularly in  his  own  postal  district,  where  a package 
weighing  five  pounds  may  be  sent  to  any  point  for  only 
seven  cents!  Packages  must  weigh  over  pounds  to  be 
accepted  by  the.  government  as  parcel-post,  and  suitable 
material,  such  as  heavy  strawboard  or  rough  wooden 
boards,  may  be  used  to  make  the  packages  weigh  the 
required  amount. 

For  the  benefit  of  professional  workers  we  have  pre- 
pared from  official  data  the  following  table: 

5 pounds  for  7 cents  in  local  zone  (local  postal  district). 

Each  additional  2 pounds,  1 cent. 

5 pounds  for  9 cents  in  first  zone,  1-50  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  1 cent. 

5 pounds  for  9 cents  in  second  zone,  50-150  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  1 cent. 

5 pounds  for  14  cents  in  third  zone,  150-300  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  2 cents. 

5 pounds  for  23  cents  in  fourth  zone,  300-600  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  4 cents. 

5 pounds  for  32  cents  in  fifth  zone,  600-1,000  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  6 cents. 

5 pounds  for  41  cents  in  sixth  zone,  1,000-1,400  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  8 cents, 

5 pounds  for  51  cents  in  seventh  zone,  1,400-1,800  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  10  cents. 

5 pounds  for  60  cents  in  eighth  zone,  over  1,800  miles. 

Each  additional  pound,  12  cents. 

Insurance  of  Fourth-Class  Mail  or  Parcel-Post 

Fees  and  conditions. — Fourth-cla.ss  or  dome.stic 
parcf  1-post  mail  (but  no  other)  may  be  insured  against 
loss,  rifling  and  irreparable  damage  upon  payment  of 
a fee  of  3 cents  for  value  not  exceeding  $5,  or  5 cents 
for  value  not  exceeding  $25,  or  10  cents  for  value  not 
exceeding  $50,  or  25  cents  for  value  not  exceeding  $100, 
in  addition  to  the  postage,  both  to  be  prepaid  with 
.stamps  affixed.  It  may  not  be  registered. 

Such  mail  may  be  insured  at  any  post-office  or  station 
thereof,  or  by  rural  carriers.  The  sender  must  fill  out 
an  insurance-tag,  which  will  be  furnished  him  on  re- 
que.st,  to  be  attached  to  the  parcel. 

Return-receipts  for  insured  parcels  may  be  obtained 
by  endorsing  the  parcels  “Return-receipt  desired.” 

Indemnity  for  lost  insured  parcels  is  paid  for  the 
actual  value  within  the  limit  of  insurance.  No  in- 
demnity is  payable  on  account  of  mere  partial  damage. 
However,  when  an  article  or  any  separate  part  thereof 
is  so  damaged  as  to  render  it  wholly  worthless,  it  is 
regarded  as  lost,  provided  it  was  packeil  and  endorsed 
in  accordance  w'itli  the  postal  requirements.  No  indem- 
nity is  ])aid  for  labor,  w’orkmanslui),  etc.,  in  repairing 
partial  damage.  Claims  for  indemnity  must  be  filed 
within  six  months  from  date  of  mailing. 

An  Omission 

In  mentioning  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  1915  Kodak 
Advertising-Contest,  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Shewell 
Ellis,  of  Philadelphia,  w’as  unintentionally  omitted. 
He  won  the  highest  prize,  of  $500,  paid  for  the  best 
new  slogan  with  a photograph  illustrating  it.  This 
was  Class  VI,  and  only  one  prize  was  offered. 
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Don  Scott 

While  in  Boston  in  February,  Mr.  Don  Scott,  the 
popular  instructor  of  the  Eastman  Professional  School, 
caught  a severe  cold,  which  later  ileveloped  into  pneu- 
monia, of  which  he  died  in  Indianapolis  April  4.  He 
was  buried  at  his  old  home.  Friendship,  N.  Ah  His 
death  deprives  the  Eastman  School  of  one  of  its  most 
able  demonstrators  and  the  photographic  profession  of 
a much  esteemed  man.  Mr.  Scott  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  mother. 

Howard  Magill  Phillips 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Howard  Magill  Phillips,  on  March  .41,  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. Only  forty-eight  years  old,  anil  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Hyland  W. 
Phillips,  in  the  Phillips  Studio,  1507  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Although  his  efforts  were  directed  chiefly 
to  the  business  end  of  the  studio,  as  a result  of  which 
his  clientele  included  many  prominent  persons,  he  was 
an  adept  photographer,  and  his  death  will  be  rightly 
regarded  as  a distinct  loss  to  the  profession. 

Gustavus  A.  Brandt 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death,  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  Gustavus  A.  Brandt, 
since  1899  secretary  and  the  very  life  of  The  Postal 
Photographic  Club,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  loved  amateur  photographers.  He  died 
of  pneumonia,  March  17,  and  was  buried  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  having  .served  his  country  in 
the  Civil  Warand  occupied  a position  in  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  from  18G4  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  A man  of  rare  personal  cpial- 
ities  and  superior  attainments,  his  life  was  ennobled 
by  a knowledge  of  good  literature,  music  and  art.  His 
punctuality  was  characteri.stic;  indeed,  the  regularity 


with  which  the  club  albums  were  issued  established  a 
record  which  will  always  be  remembered  for  its  sacri- 
fice of  personal  ease  that  the  club  might  be  efficiently 
served.  A fouching  instance  of  his  fidelity  was  shown 
by  his  anxiety  during  his  last  illness  for  the  issuing  of 
the  April  album  on  time. 

No  Limit 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  i.ssues  a bulletin 
warning  producers  of  photographic  supplies  to  husbaml 
their  material  with  the  utmost  economy.  Chemicals 
and  other  jiroducts  necessary  to  this  industry,  because 
of  the  enormous  demand  for  them  in  other  directions, 
created  by  the  war,  are  rapidly  getting  beyond  reach  — 
in  price  and  cpiantity  obtainable. 

Here  is  one  more  instance  of  the  alarming  effect 
upon  many  industries  in  this  country  produced  by 
European  markets  where  uncontrolled  extortion  is  now 
allowed  free  play.  What  is  to  become  of  American 
manufacturers  if  they  have  to  buy  the  commonest 
materials  at  prices  con-stantly  advanced  by  the  feverish 
demands  of  war.^ 

Take  the  ordinary  metals  used  in  a thou.sand  ways. 
Copper  ought  to  be  10  cents  a pound.  But  since  Europe 
will  now  jiay  from  27  to  29  cents  for  it,  manufacturers 
in  this  country  who  have  to  have  copper  are  expected 
to  accept  the  higher  figures  as  the  market  price.  Zinc 
is  one  of  the  commonest  metals.  Yet  it  is  selling  around 
30  cents  a pound,  three  times  its  usual  cost.  Even  the 
humble  lead  has  increased  in  price  more  than  50  jier- 
cent. 

Again,  the  price  of  common,  everyday  blotting- 
paper  has  gone  u]>  amazingly.  Why.?  Because  blotting- 
paper  is  made  from  cotton-rags,  and  the  Du  Font 
Powder  Company  is  bidding  for  all  the  cotton-rags  in 
sight  at  9 cents  per  pound. 

These  soaring  war-prices  may  mean  profit  for  the 
few.  But  what  about  the  many  for  whom  they  mean 
only  that  ordinary  articles  cost  more  and  more  be- 
cause the  prices  of  ma- 
terials es.seiitial  to  their 
production  are  boosted 
ever  higher.? 

Holland,  facing  a sim- 
ilar problem,  has  attempt- 
ed, at  least,  to  solve  it. 

The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment allows  Dutch  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers 
to  dispose  of  49  ])ercent  of 
their  products  to  foreign 
customers  at  any  jirice 
they  can  get.  'I'he  re- 
maining 09  [lerccnt  must 
be  sold  at  home  at  stand- 
ard prices. 

4'he  Fnited  States  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  in- 
justice either  to  its  indus- 
tries or  to  its  millions  of 
consumers. 

It  is  the  des])erate  de- 
iiianil  of  Europe  against 
the  healthy  demand  of 
t Ills  country.  It  is  the  ex- 
travagance of  colossal  de- 
struction against  the  nor- 
nial  needs  and  resources 
of  thrifty  producers. 

Is  I here  to  be  uo  protec- 
I ion  for  the  latter.' 

linllili)!  of  l'h<}t<i</rn j}hi/ 
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READY  FOR  THE  CALL 


\V.  F.  TI  RNFR,  Ml. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


All  the  early  part  of  this  montli  the  conditions  for 
photography  Irave  been  most  abnormal.  Those  snow- 
photography  entliusiasts  wlio  go  to  Switzerland  for 
inspiration  have  had  a wonderful  chance  to  finfl  their 
subjects  at  home.  Snowstorms  have  been  raging  wliile 
the  thermometer  has  kept  exce[)tionally  low  for  the 
time  of  year,  so  that  not  only  was  everything  covered 
thickly,  but  remained  so  for  days.  Naturally,  our  illiLS- 
trated  press  has  given  us  plenty  of  snow-scenes;  but, 
alas!  for  our  printing-processes — the  snow  is  rarely  de- 
picted as  white.  The  titles,  however,  save  the  situation 
and  tell  the  tale.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  the  head- 
ing, “Wounded  Soldiers  Snowballing,"  we  might  have 
thought  they  were  pelting  each  other  with  l)allsof  mud. 

In  the  photographic  world  there  are  already  signs 
that  there  is  a better  time  coming  for  us  all,  and  there 
has  been  a.  l)reaking-out  into  social  functions.  The 
Press  Photographers’  Association  gave  a party  in  Fleet 
Street  — where  else  could  its  members  have  found 
such  a suitable  and  historic  spot  for  their  rendezvous? 
Some  interesting  experiences  were  related  by  those 
who  had  come  recently  from  the  front,  and  a wallet 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Sturdee,  a relation  of  our  admiral 
of  the  same  name. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
gav^e  a luncheon,  which,  in  spite  of  the  awful  w^eatlier- 
conditions,  was  w'ell  attended  and  a distinct  success. 
To  most  people’s  great  regret  Mr.  Furley  Lewis’s  year 
of  ]>residency  is  over.  This  office  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
fill,  the.se  war-years,  and  it  was  a stroke  of  luck  for  the 
society  that  it  got  such  a popular  individual  to  fill  it. 

The  new'  ]>resident  is  Mr.  Jolin  H.  Gear,  who  is,  per- 
haps, our  greatest  expert  in  technical  photography.  lie 
understands  every  process  under  the  sun,  but  .seems  to 
be  kiKjwn  best  as  the  master  of  the  oil  and  bromoil- 
processes. 

Last  week  yet  another  luncheon  was  gb'en  by  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Evidently  the  conventioners  missed  their  anmnd 
meetings,  which  u.sed  to  take  place  every  summer  and 
last  a w'eck.  Many  of  the  beauty  spots  of  our  own  and 
neighboring  countries  were  visiteil  by  the  delegates  to 
the  Convention,  and  it  u.sed  to  be  a delightful  holiday, 
for  picnics,  outings  and  evening-entertainments  W'ere 
sanilwiched  in  between  the  lectures  and  photography 
in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  For  the  first  time  in 
thirty  years,  no  meeting  w'as  arranged  last  .June,  and 
this  luncheon  was  probal)ly  the  outcome  of  a w'ish  of 
the  members  to  forgather  once  more  and  keej)  in 
touch  until  better  times  come  again. 

The  Camera  Club  is  continuing  its  lectures.  “The 
Berner  Oberlanil,”  by  Mr.  George  Rodman,  is,  however, 
a rather  tantalizing  one.  Why  should  we  lie  shown 
such  attractive  jiictures,  when  it  is  virtually  im])ossiblc 
for  English  iieojile  to  visit  Switzerlainl.^  On  hearing 
this  comiilaint  one  of  the  Camera  Club  members  re- 
marked that  we  must  look  on  it  as  the  nearest  thing  we 
shall  get  to  the  .Mps  till  the  war  is  over. 

The  pre.sent  exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club  is  belli 
by  Mr.  'J'ilney,  the  w'ell-known  art-critic.  Having  seen 
some  excellent  multiple  oil-jirints  in  color  by  Mr. 
Tilney,  some  years  ago,  we  went  to  the  Camera  Club 
imagining  that  we  were  to  .see  iihotograjihs,  and  were 
rather  disaiipointed  to  find  that  Mr.  ’rilney  was  ex- 
hibit ing  his  oil-jiaint  ings.  One  neeil  hardly  say  that  our 


disappointment  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Tilney’s 
w'ork,  only  the  experience  was  a little  like  the  well- 
known  one  of  expecting  tea  and  drinking  coffee!  The 
show  was  barely  open  and  the  catalogs  were  not  yet 
out,  so  we  cannot  name  the  picture  which  pleased  us 
most;  but  it  was  a sympathetic  little  snow-scene — per- 
haps our  photographic  eyes  understood  it  better  than 
the  more  vivid  sunset-effects  of  which  Mr.  Tilney  had 
a whole  panel.  As  critics,  we  all  have  a great  respect 
for  Mr.  Tilney,  even  when  we  do  not  see  quite  eye  to 
eye  with  him;  for  he  is  fair,  honest  and  very  trenchant. 

Hammersmith  is  not  a very  attractive  suburb  of 
London,  but  many  of  us  will  be  visiting  it  this  month 
to  see  Air.  L.  Coburn’s  one-man  show  of  photo- 
graphs. If  anything  could  tempt  one  to  go  in  for  the 
photogravure  proce.ss,  it  would  he  Air.  Coburn’s  ex- 


SOLDIERS  IN  THE  MAKING 


amples.  It  means  labor,  time,  and  many  difficulties, 
but  .seems  so  well  worth  it  when  one  sees  what  Air. 
Coburn  achieves. 

The  present  is  certainly  the  day  of  the  small  camera, 
especially  for  those  in  either  of  the  services.  The  big 
prizes  offereil  liy  our  press  for  thrilling  snapshots  have 
stimulated  the  buying  of  apjiaratus  that  actually  will 
go  into  a pocket,  and  which  may  bring  its  owner  fame 
as  well  as  a substantial  sum. 

A near  relative  of  ours  who  commands  a merchant 
ship  on  government  .service  enjoyed  .special  oppor- 
tunities to  get  exceptional  snapshots  of  the  war.  He 
was  returning  from  the  East,  not  only  with  a valuable 
cargo,  but  with  rolls  of  exiiosed  film  valuable  to  him, 
but  probably  a good  deal  more  so  to  the  enemy.  His 
vessel  was  torpeclocd  off  ’I'ripoli,  and  the  ship's  com- 
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pany,  in  its  two  small  boats,  was  ordered  to  come 
alongside  the  submarine,  and  our  captain,  after  seeing 
his  good  ship  sent  to  the  bottom,  had  the  additional 
trial  to  witness  all  his  personal  belongings,  amongst 
which  was  the  little  camera,  being  taken  aboard  tbe 
submarine.  He  tells  us  that  the  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
ship  was  naturally  his  all-absorbing  feeling;  yet  the 
sight  of  his  photographic  apparatus  being  handleil 
familiarly  by  the  enemy  caused  for  the  moment  the 
sharper  pang.  Hut  even  this  grim  situation  had  its  touch 
of  humor,  for  the  tell-tale  rolls  of  film  had  been  de- 
stroyed the  moment  the  submarine  appeared. 

Last  Sunday  our  village-grocer  called,  and,  after  a 
good  deal  of  beating  about  the  bush,  disclosed  his 
errand.  lie  is  in  the  Volunteer  Training-Corps  for  men 
above  military  age.  His  eldest  son,  nineteen  years,  has 
already  been  in  training  for  the  line  for  eight  months, 
and  was  home  for  his  forty-eight  hours  leave  before 
being  drafted  to  France.  His  second  boy  is  working 
hard  to  become  a soldier  in  his  cadet-corps  at  school. 
They  would  all  be  separated  on  the  morrow  — would 
we  take  their  photographs.^  They  might  never  be  all 
together  again.  Who  could  refuse?  Plates  were  soon 
exposed,  and  the  illustration  we  give  from  one  of  them 
is  just  a simple  photographic  historical  record  in  min- 
iature of  the  transformation  of  England.  In  August, 
1914,  our  grocer  was  rapidly  becoming  a rather  stout, 
middle-aged,  peace-loving  citizen,  engrossed  in  his 
business  and  in  the  education  of  his  sons  for  mercantile 
careers.  The  eldest  boy  was  already  at  work  in  a 
London  warehouse,  and  the  little  one’s  chief  interests 
were  football  and  cricket.  Now  they  are  all  soldiers  in 
the  making,  with  a very  considerable  amount  of  military 
education  already  absorbed.  So  it  is  all  over  England. 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

The  sixty-first  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  as  in 
the  past  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  has  again  been  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  Scientific  Section  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  .\merican  exhibits  and  to 
forward  them  to  London,  thus  relieving  the  maker  of 
all  difficulty  and  expense.  Those  wishing  to  be  repre- 
sented should  communicate  with  Mr.  Mees,  care  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
will  gladly  forward  an  entry-blank. 

For  several  years  the  American  exhibit  in  the  Scien- 
tific Section  has  been  a comprehensive  one  and  of 
much  intere.st  to  English  workers  as  showing  what  has 
been  accomplished  on  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic;  and  it  is 
earnestly  desired  by  the  Council  of  the  R.  P.  S.  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  be  fully  represented  in 
this  exhibition. 

1916  Kodak  Advertising-Competition 

The  backbone  of  the  national  advertising  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Comi)any  is  now  based  on  jjhoto- 
graphs  received  through  the  annual  competition,  which 
has  now  become  a permanent  feature  of  the  camj>aign. 
These  pictures  are  not  necessarily  photographs  made 
with  Kodaks,  but  pictures  showing  Kodaks  and  Brown- 
ies in  action,  and  suggesting  the  many  and  diverse  de- 
lights of  amateur  photography. 

As  usual,  the  prizes  are  well  worth  while,  ten  in  all, 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000  each,  and  totaling  $3,000 
in  cash.  Indirectly  this  competition  is  also  beneficial 
as  a training  in  photography  for  advertising-purposes 
— a field  which  is  growing  rapidly. 

Complete  particulars  and  entry-blanks  will  be  sup- 
plied on  application  to  the  Advertising  Department, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Biutish  .Iournal  Photographic  Almanac,  1910. 
Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.  I.  C.  Numerous  illus- 
trations. Price,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1;  postage  extra, 
aecording  to  zone.  New  York,  U.  S.  \.:  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  general  sales- 
agent. 

The  appearance  of  this  useful  handbook,  the  bible 
of  photography,  is  especially  welcome  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  beginning  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever 
before  the  many  difficulties  which  must  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  production.  Surely  we  can  but  admire  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  publishers  to  con- 
tinue this  voluminous  annual  despite  the  war.  True, 
it  has  lost  something  of  its  familiar  bulk;  but  that  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  advertising-pages,  which 
have  very  naturally  suffered  through  the  loss  of  much 
foreign  patronage  and  the  necessity  to  curtail  space  on 
the  part  of  certain  British  manufacturers. 

The  text  includes  the  usual  grist  of  formulie,  standard 
tabular  matter  and  the  E|)itome  of  Progress,  with  its 
quotations  from  most  of  tbe  leading  photo-journals  of 
the  world.  Instead  of  the  review  of  novelties  in  ap- 
paratus— there  being  virtually  none  — oi  jiages  have 
been  devoted  to  a summary  l>y  individual  firms  of  the 
British  resources  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
materials  and  apparatus.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a formidable 
array  covering  virtually  every  department  of  this 
many-sided  industry.  As  usual,  however,  the  principal 
feature  consists  of  a comprehensive  article  by  the  edi- 
tor, being  devoted,  this  year,  to  a detailed  review  of  all 
the  photographic  printing-processes,  materials  for 
which  are  now  on  the  market. 

Metol  Substitutes 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  great  .scarcity  of  Aletol, 
and  exorbitant  price  when  obtainable,  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  Metol  substitutes  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. No  doubt  there  are  concerns  and  individuals 
who  arc  taking  unfair  advantage  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  by  selling  com])ounds  that  are  very  inferior 
ami  no  sub.stitutes  for  Aletol  at  all.  Fortunately,  of 
such  meretricious  jiroducts  we  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge, for  the  reason  that,  knowing  Photo-Era’s  de- 
termined stand  against  all  schemes  of  a doubtful  char- 
acter, the  iiroducers  or  agents  of  Metol  substitutes  who 
have  aiiproached  us  are  entirely  reliable,  and  Photo- 
Era  readers  will  make  no  mistake  to  iiatronize  them  if 
in  nee<l  of  substitutes  for  Metol  or  other  important 
photo-chemicals.  Thus  we  can  recommend  well-known 
chemical  firms,  including  Merck  & Co.  (Photol),  Ber- 
lin Aniline  Works  (Metol  substitute)  and  Du  Pont 
Powder  Company  and  the  Abbott  .Mkaloidal  Co. 
(hydrochinon).  Another  reputable  firm  (as  advertised 
in  this  issue)  is  selling  original  Hauff  developers  and 
other  chemicals.  For  firms  or  products  other  than 
the.se  the  Publisher  of  Photo-Era  a.s.sumes  no  respon- 
sibility, but  will  be  glad  to  investigate  any  question 
along  this  line  that  may  be  brought  to  his  notice. 
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A New  Cooper  Hewitt  Pamphlet 

The  article  “Portrait-Lighting  with  Mercury-Vapor 
Lamps,”  by  the  Gerhard  Sisters,  which  provided  the 
cover  and  leading  feature  of  the  January  issue  of 
Photo-Era,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  And 
a very  attractive  job  they  have  made  of  it;  certainly  it 
should  go  a long  way  toward  convincing  professional 
workers  of  the  practical  value  of  this  wonderful  type 
of  lamp  in  the  studio.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be 
had  by  those  interested  upon  request. 

Here  is  a New  One 

C11ARLE.S  G.  Willoughby,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  up-to-date  photo-supply  dealers  in  the 
business,  announces  that  his  is  the  first  photographic 
house  in  New  York  City  to  inaugurate  an  automobile 
delivery-service.  The  idea  is  one  to  command  the 
serious  consideration  of  progressive  dealers  in  other 
large  cities  where  this  sort  of  active  cooperation  with 
studio  ami  commercial  photographers  doing  a large 
business  will  be  appreciated. 

The  Harvey  Exposure-Meter 

A NEW  list  of  plate-speeds  has  just  been  issued  for 
this  meter,  and  the  number  of  plates  and  films  included 
will  be  further  increased  from  time  to  time.  Although 
the  H & D numbers  vary  somewhat  from  those  of  other 
lists  they  will  be  found  to  work  well  with  the  Harvey 
meter.  Since  it  was  first  brought  out  this  device  has 
been  adapted  to  use  with  motion-picture  cameras,  thus 
greatly  broadening  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

An  Incident  in  Price-Raising 

If  there  is  a photo-supply  dealer  who  has  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  raising  or  lowering  (cutting)  prices, 
let  him  read  the  following  incident,  which  illustrates 
this  phase  in  any  mercantile  business. 

A certain  retail  dealer  in  gasolene,  doing  business  in 
the  suburbs  of  Bo.ston,  always  keeps  his  price  of  gaso- 
lene one  cent  below  that  of  his  competitor,  on  the  same 
street.  One  day  last  March  the  higher-priced  dealer 
advanced  his  price  from  24  cents  to  25  cents  per  gallon. 
H is  rival,  knowing  of  this  advance,  was  about  to  raise 
his  price  to  24  cents,  when  one  of  his  customers,  a 
shrewd  business-man,  advised  him  to  stick  to  2J  cents, 
which  was  done.  The  result  was  that  the  business  of 
the  higher-priced  dealer  at  once  began  to  drop  off. 
Greatly  alarmed,  he  quickly  put  the  price  back  to  24 
cents;  but  of  no  avail  — his  customers  did  not  return. 
They  liked  the  fair-minded  policy  of  his  competitor. 

Tlie  price  of  gasolene  has  advanced  since  then,  and 
continues  to  .soar.  The  two  rivals  are  still,  as  before, 
one  cent  ajiart;  but  the  “get-rich-quick”  dealer  refuses 
to  come  down  to  the  price  of  his  conservative  rival.  If 
he  did  so,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  his  competitor 
woulil  at  once  recede  by  one  cent,  for  it  is  the  latter’s 
pur])ose  always  to  be  one  cent  behind  his  rival. 

This  interesting  competition  should  be  noted  by 
some  of  our  photo-sup|>ly  dealers.  They  might  not 
wish  to  emulate  the  example  of  cither  one  of  these  two 
gasolene  dealers,  but  come  to  a busine.s.s-like  unilerstand- 
ing  and  maintain  a uniform  price  on  every  photographic 
commodity. 


Bromide  Enlargement  Frauds 

The  privilege  to  be  swindled  is  the  undisputed  right 
of  every  free-born  American  citizen.  Some  people  find 
a certain  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right,  hence  the  innumerable  schemes  to  defraud  the 
public.  One  of  these  is  the  popular  offer,  “Films 
Developed  Free,”  or  “A  Bromide  Enlargement  Free.” 
This  class  of  advertisements  is  rigidly  excluded  from 
Photo-Era. 

An  offer  of  this  kind  consists  of  supplying,  entirely 
free,  an  8 x 10  bromide  enlargement.  The  advertiser 
then  explains  that  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  he  will 
furnish  a hand-colored  8 x 10  enlargement  from  your 
negative.  The  enlargement  is  free;  but  the  dollar  pays 
for  the  coloring  of  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  coloring 
is  so  poor  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  even  10  cents,  and 
the  shrewd  purveyor  clears  90  cents  profit  for  an  en- 
largement that  any  first-class  house  will  supply  for 
fifty  cents! 

One  dollar,  however,  is  a fair  price  for  a soft-focus 
enlargement  made  from  your  negative  by  the  Pink- 
ham  & Smith  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  advertised  in  this 
issue;  for  the  Publisher  has  seen  some  admirable  work 
of  this  sort  done  by  this  thoroughly  reliable  firm. 

G.  Gennert  in  the  Motion-Picture  Field 

A CATALOG  of  motion-picture  apparatus  has  just 
been  issued  by  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  St.,  New  York 
City,  which  contains  information  of  value  to  every 
prospective  purchaser,  and  may  be  had  on  request. 
This  department  of  the  Gennert  business  has  become 
quite  extensive,  and  now  includes  a very  complete  line 
of  cameras,  projectors,  machinery  and  sundries  re- 
quired for  the  studio,  exchange  and  manufacturer. 

The  Wollensak  Catalog 

The  1916-17  catalog  of  lenses  and  shutters  recently 
issued  deserves  the  careful  perusal  of  every  camerist 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a lens  or  shutter.  Most 
Photo-Era  readers  know  what  Wollen-sak  quality  in- 
fers, and  the  line  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  firm 
is  so  diversified  that  almost  any  requirement  of  the 
amateur  or  professional  worker  has  been  anticipated 
and  met.  The  booklet  is  handsomely  conceived  and 
executed  and  so  appeals  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  reason. 

A High-Class  Photo-School 

Students  in  photography  eager  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  in  artistic  composition  and  expression 
should  get  in  touch  with  Clarence  H.  White,  the  dis- 
tinguished master-photographer.  He  has  courses  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  his  patrons  include  both 
amateur  and  professional  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
prominent  portraitists.  Photographers  desirous  to  im- 
prove their  work  should  communicate  with  Mr.  White, 
for  they  will  find  his  ideals  inspiring  and  adapted  to 
modern  needs. 

His  Costly  Mistake 

“What  ruined  your  business.'’” 

“Advertising.” 

“How?” 

“I  let  it  all  be  done  by  my  competitors.” 

Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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II  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Ansco  Speedex 
No.  lA.  2ix4{  in.,  $45.00 
No.  3.  3ix4iin.,  47.50 
No.  3A.  3ix5Hn.,  55.00 
Ansco  Anastiumat  Lens, 
F 6.3  Speedex  or  Acme 
Shutter,  maximum  speed 
1/300  second. 


The  Sisn  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


Almost  any  camera  will  make  a 
photograph  if  the  place,  the  hour  of 
day  and  light  are  right,  but  a real 
picture  is  seldom  found  where  ideal 
conditions  exist,  and  here  is  where 
an  Ansco  Speedex  comes  into  play. 

It  has  reserve  speed  and  lens  power 
— yours  to  use  when  required,  and 
you  require  them  almost  constantly 
— for  action  pictures,  for  pictures  in 
wooded  places,  under  porches,  or  to 
make  short  exposures  on  dull  days 
— always  with  perfect  definition, 
whether  its  anastigmat  lens  is  wide 
open  or  its  high  speed  is  shut  off  to 
make  time  exposures  indoors  and 
out. 

Catalog  and  specimen  picture  on 
Cyko  Paper  free  from  your  dealer 
or  us,  on  request.  Ansco  Cameras 
come  in  58  styles,  $2  to  $55. 
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THE  I'OWEH  OF  STEAM 


WILLIAM  H.  RAU 


How  I Photograph  Railroad-Scenery 

WILLIAM  II.  RAU 


pilot ograj)liiMg  of  a line  of  rail- 
y siicli  as  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
d,  or  the  Leliigh  \'alley  Rail- 
d,  retpiires  some  knowledge  of 
scenery  along  the  line,  and  a 
complete  outfit  of  lenses,  jilates  and  jihotograjihic 
paraphernalia,  and  would  include  the  making  of 
pictures  of  scenery,  bridges,  terminals,  gronjis, 
details  — in  fact,  any  subjects  that  might  be 
suggesti-d  by  a Division-Superintendent,  to  whom 
the  work  is  very  often  assigned. 

The  I’ennsylvania  Railroad  Comjiany  is,  jirob- 
ably,  one  of  the  first  which  realized  the  value  of 
photographs  of  the  scenery  along  its  line  to  ad- 
vertise it,  ami  jilaced  the  matter  in  charge  of  the 
.Vdvertising-Agent  in  the  (icncral  Passenger 
I lepartment. 


When  the  o])erator  is  not  fa.miliar  with  the 
scenery,  it  is  well  for  him  to  go  slowly  ov'cr  the 
division  that  he  is  to  photograph,  and  select 
points  of  view,  noting  the  time  of  day  when  he 
considers  the  conditions  most  satisfactory,  and 
in  this  way  learn  just  where  to  sto[i  on  the  next 
trip  over  to  make  his  jiicturcs.  d'his,  in  a general 
way,  is  satisfactory,  although  at  times  the  con- 
ditions of  light  var\-  to  such  an  extent  that  an- 
other tri|)  must  be  made.  I found  it  necessary,  at 
some  places,  to  stay  at  tlie  point  of  view  from 
which  a S])ccial  iiicture  was  to  be  taken  and 
await  weather-conditions  rather  than  to  go 
away  and  come  back. 

In  order  to  do  th(‘  work  most  rajiidly  and  satis- 
factorily, a private  car  is  necessary,  if  more  than 
a few  days  arc  to  be  siicnt  on  the  road,  and  in 
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MAKING  A PANORAMA  OF  MAUCH  ( HUNK  WITH  A 
MOESSARD  CAMERA 

tliis  respect  the  I’enusylvaiiia  Railroad  Company 
equipped  the  first  car  I liad  witli  a ccoking-oiitfit. 
But  M’c  seldom  needed  it,  and  found  hotels  and 
other  conveniences  close  along  the  line,  of  which 
we  availed  ourselves;  but  we  always  slept  in  the 
car.  At  times  an  arrangement  was  made  to  con- 
nect our  car  with  a night-train  which  would 
land  us  in  the  morning  at  a point  selectt'd.  There- 
fore, to  be  in  the  car  was  an  advantage. 

The  I’ennsylvania  Railroad  Comiiany  wished 
es])ecially  to  have  a 
good  picture  of  the 
Horseshoe  Curve, 
something  not  ])ossible 
until  films  came  into 
use.  I had  a panoramic 
camera,  built  under  my 
personal  direction, 
with  which  a film  -17  j 
incheslong  and  18  inch- 
es wide  could  be  used. 

It  would  embrace  an 
angle  of  1()5  degrees, 
and,  as  the  jiointof  view 
for  niakiiig  a jiicture  of 
the  IIors(\shoe  Curve 
was  from  the  toe  of  t he 
horseshoe  — at  which 
point  there  was  very 
little  o])portnuity  for  a 
location  for  a camera 
• — a platform  was  built, 
and  from  this  J made 
observation  as  to  the 
angle  of  lens  needed. 


and  had  the  camera  built  to  suit  that  lens.  The 
nearest  track  to  the  camera  was  only  twenty  feet 
away.  This  required  a wide-angle  lens,  and  I 
adopted  at  the  time  a Ross  15-inch  Portable  Sym- 
metrical, and  made  a dummy  camera  on  which  I 
fitted  the  huis,  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  an  op- 
tical possibility.  This  was  in  accord  with  a camera 
t hat  had  been  built  abroad  by  Moessard,  although 
his  camera  used  a longer-fociis  lens,  and  could  not 
have  made  the  picture  desired  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  as  railroad-men  want 
to  show  the  rails.  Scenery  alone  does  not  satisfy 
them,  and  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  claims 
to  be  the  standard  railroad  of  America,  if  not  of 
the  world,  its  rails  and  bedding  are  very  desirable 
in  a picture.  The  results  with  this  camera  were 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  pictures  were 
used  by  thousands  and  distributed  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  probably  the  best-known  picture  I 
have  jiroduced.  For  that  reason,  I was  always 
careful  to  have  my  name  on  every  copy,  but 
placed  it  modestly  where  it  would  not  obtrude. 
At  this  time  there  were  only  two  tracks  on  the 
Horseshoe  Curve.  Owing  to  the  increased  amount 
of  traffic,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
added  two  more  tracks  to  its  entire  Pittsburgh 
Division.  This  required  a good  deal  of  blasting 
and  tniilding  of  trestles  with  fill-in,  and  opened 
ii]i  more  room  for  a new  panoramic  picture.  By 
this  time  roll-films  could  be  used  and  a different 
panoramic  camera  was  available,  so  I made  a 
new  jiicture  with  less  distortion  in  the  foreground 
because  of  the  increased  distance  at  which  I 


MAKING  A PANORAMA  WITH  AN  EXTENSION  TO  THE  CAMERA 
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could  place  a camera  from  the  nearest  track,  and 
since  then  this  60-inch  print  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  original  picture  of  this  subject. 

In  all  my  work,  whenever  possible  to  get  the 
plates  — either  orthochromatic.  in  the  early  days 
made  by  Carbutt,  or  later  the  Cramer  Iso  — I 
used  them,  and  the  negatives,  which  were  mostly 
18  X ‘•2‘-2,  showed  wonilerfxd  quality  in  landscape- 
work. 

I had  ent-films  made  by  Carbntt  and  Seed  in 
my  first  jxanoramic  camera,  and  found  that  in 
many  cases  I could  use  a flat  picture  of  this  size. 
Therefore  I had  an  extension  built  which  coidd 
be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  18  x ‘i'i  camera, 
and  had  two  holders  constructed,  which  were 
flat.  I had  a backlxoard  which  would  hold  tlie 
films  in  position,  and  used  a lens  of  wide  angle  in 
the  mountains.  In  tliis  way  I made  many  jxic- 
tures  with  other  lenses  than  the  ixanorainic  one, 
which  limited  me  to  tlie  use  of  one  lens. 

At  that  time  I also  had  difficulty  to  get  allxu- 
men  jxaper  the  size  and  quality  I wanteil;  but 
some  of  these  pictures  are  still  hanging  in  the 
Hotel  Walton  in  Pliiladelfxhia  ajid  were  made 
twenty-five  years  ago.  and  they  are  as  clear  and 
fresh  as  tlie  day  they  were  made.  As  the  jiaper 
with  glossy  gelatine  surface  came  into  the  mar- 
ket we  began  to  use  this,  but  it  was  so  unreliable 
and  unstable  that  I took  iqi  platinum,  and  found 
the  printing  of  films  in  sunlight  was  difficult,  as 
the  print  could  not  be  looked  at  without  a chang- 
ing of  the  negative  in  expansion  and  contraction, 
so  that  unless  the  print  could  be  jnit  in  the  sun. 
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MAKING  A PANORAMA  OF  THE  HORSESHOE  (T’RVE 
WITH  A ClRKUT  CAMERA 

and  the  time  measured  liy  watch,  the  jirint  was 
likely  not  to  be  sliarp.  Of  course,  devclopiug- 
paper  eliminated  all  that,  and  we  have  facilities 
for  making  [irints  to-day  uj)  to  ten  feet  in  length. 

While  the  luincipal  idea  in  photographing  the 
line  of  tlie  I’eiinsxivania  Ifailroad,  as  well  as  the 
lA'high  Valley  Railroad,  was  scenery  (the  latter 
styling  itself  the  Switzerland  of  America),  yet 
there  were  many  other  uses  for  the  photographer, 
such  as  ])hotogra])hing  the  standard  e(|nipment 
of  a road  like  the  I’enn- 
sylvania,  which  in- 
c I u d cd  locomot  ives, 
cars,  lloats.  ferrii's  — 
in  fact,  every  unit  was 
to  be  considered  which 
came  under  the  Chief 
of  iMotive  Power. 

The  Engineer  of  the 
road  was  also  interest- 
ed to  have  his  lU'west 
bridges,  either  of  stone 
or  iron,  re])rodiiced, 
and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  bridges  of 
I hr  world  to-day  is  the 
stone  liridge  across  the 
S 11  s (|  11  (di  a II II  a River 
al  l{ock\ ille,  which  is 
feet  in  length,  52 

feel  ill  width  (four 

tracks),  18  arches,  and 
ttO.OOO.OOO  pounds  of 
stone.  Thisbridge,  with 
its  artistic  surround- 
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ings,  made  a ratlier  picturesque  effect,  and  was 
used  largely  by  the  road  for  advertising. 

In  every  great  event  that  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  rennsylvania, 
whether  a j)ageant  or  an  exposition,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  was  always  ready 
to  join  and  help.  IVe  now  have  a representative 
set  of  plates  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  with 
the  excejjtion  of  the  straightening  out  of  certain 
tracks  and  the  addition  of  more  tracks  new  pic- 
tures are  not  often  desired,  and  copies  from  the 
original  negatives  continue  to  be  used. 

In  many  instances  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  does  not  put  titles  on  any  of  the  rail- 
road-pictures, which  allowed  these  pictures  to  be 
used  in  many  fine  hotels,  in  their  parlors,  from 
which  they  would  otherwise  l)e  barred  by  ad- 
vertising, and  the  old  idea  of  printing  the  title 
and  the  name  of  the  road  in  large  letters  with 
blue  ink  was  discontinued,  and  neat,  j)lain  hand- 
titles  were  used  entirely  when  used  at  all. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Lee,  who 
was  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  Comjjany,  I became  official  photog- 
rapher of  that  road  years  ago,  and  had  a well- 
equipped  photographic  car,  with  darkroom, 
water-tanks,  developing-facilities  and  living- 
room  — every  convenience,  cxcei)ting  a cook.  I 
covered  this  road  very  successfully  in  one  sum- 
mer, beginning  my  W(^rk  at  Easton,  and  ending 
at  Niagara  Palls.  This  road  ])asses  through  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  is  double-tracked  and  has  modern  equip- 
ment. I again  went  over  this  road  a few  years 
ago  with  a pri\  ate  car,  of  which  we  used  one  of 
the  private  rooms  as  a darkroom  tor  doing  any 
developing.  This  time  I made  only  8 x 10  ])lates, 
and  j)anoramas  from  4 feet  to  10  feet  in  length, 
and  we  make  eidargements  from  the  former  to  any 
size,  mostly  18  x ‘ii.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  uses  a neatly  j)rintc(l  card- 
mount  of  gray  that  tones  well  with  the  color  of 
the  j)rint.  On  tins  tri|)  I used  Isochromatic 


plates,  and  recommend  them  to  anj- one  who  has 
not  given  them  a fair  trial. 

Although  the  railroads  are  gradually  getting 
their  official  photographers  to  do  local  work,  such 
as  the  photographing  of  construction-work  in  the 
engineering-department  and  the  scenes  of  acci- 
dents, road-crossings  and  other  important  mat- 
ters that  require  accurate  legal  knowledge,  yet 
there  is  always  an  opj)ortunity  for  a thoroughly 
equipped  photographic  establishment  to  acquire 
fiusiness  from  a railroad,  especially  if  it  can  be 
done  quickly,  as  a railroad  never  stops  day  or 
night,  and  the  company  does  not  consider  hours 
when  it  wants  a thing  done.  It  must  be  done 
jjromptly  and  in  a first-class  manner. 

Few  had  the  habit  of  reading  before  the  |)rint- 
ing-press  was  invented;  ami  yet  there  were  many 
great  men  before  the  day  of  the  printing-])ress! 
If  from  this  you  conclude  that  you  can  become 
great  without  the  reading-habit  as  easily  as  with 
it,  then  you  are  in  error. 

Those  who  achieved  gTcatness  before  the  day 
of  the  i)rinting-press  did  not  live  in  the  age  of 
print.  You  do,  and  so  do  all  your  rivals.  The  meu 
who  expressed  great  thoughts  and  did  notable 
deeds  before  the  days  of  ])rint  lived  u]>  to  the 
fulness  of  their  times.  They  used  in  winning  to 
their  greatness  every  tool  to  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands.  The  sword  and  the  spear,  armor, 
fire,  all  the  wisdom  of  tlicir  fellows  and  all  the 
wisilom  stored  in  manuscri])ts, — of  all  these 
they  gras])cd  the  best  and  used  it  as  their  genius 
directed.  The  same  custom  holds  to-day.  Your 
competitors,  the  best  of  them,  have  found  that 
the  cunning  of  your  common  calling  has  becat 
])ut  in  j)iint,  and  this  they  seize  and  use  as  l)cst 
they  can.  AVhile  you  ask  if  there  can  be  anything 
in  books  for  a man  of  your  talents,  your  rival 
has  found  in  i)rint  what  suits  his  talents,  and  his 
needs  as  well,  and  has  used  it  and  has  won. 

John  Cotton  Dana. 
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SOME  OF  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  RAILROAD-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Improved  Anaglyphs 


F.  H.  EIJDMAN,  JR.,  AND  G.  O.  ’T  HOOFT 


TEREOSCOPIC  pictures  are  gen- 
erally more  animated  and  distinct 
than  ordinary  photographs,  and 
even  pictures  that  when  viewed 
singly  appear  utterly  uninteresting 
stereosco])ically  assume  a much 
greater  meaning.  The  increased  clearness  and 
more  correct  understanding  of  the  i>ictured  object 
make  the  use  of  stereo-photographs  highly  de- 
sirable for  educational  purposes.  But  a stereo- 
scope is  necessary  to  view  these  photographs, 
and  the  ordinary  stereo-pictures  are  not  suitable 
for  projection,  hence  any  means  for  making  these 
pictures  adaptable  for  demonstrations  before  a 
number  of  persons  at  one  time  is  of  importance 
to  science. 

A very  elegant  and  effective  method  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  use  of  anaglyphs.  A brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  principles  of  this  method  will  be  given 
here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  it.  While  ordinary  stereoscopic 
pictures  are  placed  side  by  side  in  jiairs,  and  the 
right-hand  picture  viewed  with  the  right  eye  and 
the  left  one  with  the  left  eye,  with  anaglyphs  the 
pictures  are  i)rinted  one  over  the  other  in  com- 
plementary colors,  and  these  arc  viewed  through 
a pair  of  glasses  of  the  same  complementary 
colors. 

If  the  right-hand  picture  is  colored  green  and 
it  is  viewed  through  a red  glass  the  ])icturc  will 
appear  to  be  black;  if  the  same  picture  is  looked 
at  through  a green  glass  nothing  wilt  be  seen. 
The  matter  thus  becomes  very  simf)le:  the  right- 
hand  fjicture  is  colored  green  and  the  left-hand 
one  red,  and  these  are  viewed  through  a j)air  of 
spectacles  whose  right-hand  glass  is  red  and  the 
left-hand  one  green,  d'he  right  eye  then  sees  the 
right-hand  picture  and  the  left  eye  the  left-hand 
one,  botli  as  black,  while  the  opposite  pictures 
are  invisible  — at  least,  when  everything  is  in 
proper  order,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

Making  the  Colored  Pictures 

Heretofore  there  have  been  two  i)rinci[)al  ways 
of  doing  this;  the  ])inatyi)c  and  the  pigment 
methods.  The  pinatyj)e  was  invented  by  C.  Cros, 
anfl  called  by  him  “hydrotyi)y; ” but  Ducos  du 
Ilauron  was  the  first  to  ap])ly  it  to  stereo-jmo- 
jection.  For  this  ])uri)o.se  a gelatine  coating  fa 
lantern-sliflc  ])late  fixerl  before  cxpr)sing)  is  sensi- 
tized in  a three-percent  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  afterwards  exposed  under  a 
positive.  It  is  then  washed  till  all  the  bichro- 


mate is  removed.  Where  the  plate  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  light  the  bichromate  is  reduced, 
and  as  a consequence  the  gelatine  is  tanned  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  exposure,  the  darker 
portions  remaining  untanned.  If  the  l)ichroniate 
is  now  washed  away  these  rlarkcr  portions  will 
show  in  relief,  because  the  untaimed  gelatine 
absorbs  more  water  than  the  tanned  ])arts  and 
therefore  swells  ujj.  This  becomes  plainly  visible 
if  the  plate  is  dried  after  washing  ami  again 
moistened.  If  the  ])late  be  now  immersetl  in  a 
coloring-solution  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the 
swelled  portion  of  the  gelatine  becomes  colored 
by  preference  (the  more  it  is  swelled  the  more 
color  it  will  absorb),  but  the  tanned  portion 
scarcely  at  all.  In  this  way  a colored  positive  is 
obtained  from  a positive  lantern-plate. 

For  the  pigment  method  a gelatine  coating  is 
also  used  (an  unfixed  flat  filmpack-tilm  is  very 
good),  and  after  sensitizing  in  ammonium  chro- 
mate and  drying  it  is  i)rinted  on  the  hack  side 
under  a negative.  In  this  case  also  the  ex])osed 
portions  of  the  gelatine  arc  tanned,  l)ut  this  is 
now  used  in  a different  way.  The  untanned  gela- 
tine is  washed  away  with  warm  water  aided  by 
a soft  lu'ush,  so  that  only  the  expostal  parts  re- 
main. The  film  is  now  fixed,  rinsed  and  dried. 
On  the  uncxposeil  parts  — that  is,  the  highlights, 
since  a negative  was  used  — there  is  nothing 
but  the  celluloid;  in  the  dark  j)arts  all  the  gela- 
tine remains;  in  the  halftones  there  is  a thin  layer 
of  gelatine.  Owing  to  the  granidar  nature  of  the 
silver  bromide  in  the  coating  the  halftones  come 
out  very  finely.  So  we  have  a gelatine  positive 
on  a celluloid  sniq)ort;  this  i)Ositive  is  now  to  be 
colored  with  a suitable  dye. 

What  is  Required  of  the  Pictures 

First,  clearness  and  fineness  of  details.  In 
whatever  way  the  pictures  are  made  they  must 
be  ])crfcctly  clear,  and  there  must  be  no  coloring 
on  parts  where  it  does  not  belong,  as  in  the  v'hite 
portions,  and  the  details  must  l)c  distinct.  In 
the  pinaty])c  the  details  are  j)articnlarly  fine  as 
a rule,  and  for  that  reason  a-  diapositivc  is  often 
made  first  and  the  [)inatype  jjrinled  from  this. 
The  pigment  prints  are  often  much  harder.  On 
the  other  hand  the  gelatine  in  the  pinatyj)e  is  apt 
to  hohl  the  color  in  the  whites,  so  that  if  two 
pinatypes  are  used  a strong  fogging  is  likely  to 
a[)pear.  Thiscannot  occur  in  the  ])ignieid  method, 
since  there  is  no  gelatine  in  the  whites.  A very 
satisfactory  way  is  to  make  one  picture  a pina- 
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type  and  tlie  other  a pigment.  If,  however, 
clearness  is  tlie  chief  point,  then  two  pigment  pic- 
tures are  recommended. 

Secondly,  the  colors  used  must  be  complemen- 
tary. Since  the  red  j)icture  must  be  looked  at 
through  a green  and  the  green  one  through  a red 
glass,  both  should  appear  Idack.  That  is,  all  the 
light  that  passes  through  the  red  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  green.  This  requirement,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  fully  realized;  but  it  can  be  done 
better  than  sometimes  occurs  in  practice,  when 
instead  of  black  a dark  blue  or  violet  is  ob- 
tained. In  truth,  we  are  far  from  being  aide  to 
get  ideal  red  or  green,  as  it  is  practically  unob- 
tainable. The  coloring-materials  used  by  us, 
however,  are  sati.sfactory  in  practice,  since  even 
the  halftones,  when  seen  through  the  comple- 
mentary glasses,  look  gray  and  do  not  show  de- 
cided colors.  The  question  is  asked.  Where  can 
one  find  suitable  coloring-materials?  A green  is 
ref(uired  that  will  color  the  gelatine  as  strongly 
as  j)ossible  and  absorb  the  red  while  reaching  the 
yellow  as  far  as  may  be;  but  the  color-imjjression 
is  of  no  importance  — absorption  is  the  cliicf  point 
to  be  considered.  We  use  Kiton  green  N (.1). 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a .sinii)le  red 
that  will  color  the  gelatine  and  allow  no  blue  to 
])ass  through,  and  that  is  an  important  desidera- 
tum, since  if  the  red  allows  blue  to  pass  the  pic- 
ture will  be  bluish  instead  of  black,  which  is 
somew  hat  unpleasant  w'hen  view  ing  the  pictures. 
To  avoid  this,  we  now'  combine  yelhjw  with  the 
red  (Guinea  standard  red  2 R [x\]  and  Guinea 
standard  yellow  RL  [.V]).  The  three  colors  used 
by  us  are  also  very  permanent,  which  is  im- 
portant, as  W'hen  j)rojecting  the  anaglyphs  they 
are  exposed  to  the  brilliant  light  of  the  lantern 
for  a considerable  time. 

Among  the  colorants  that  fulfil  the  oi»tical  re- 
rpiiremciits,  there  are  many  that  cannot  be  used 
because  they  fail  to  color  the  gelatine  ])roperly. 
iVs  the  gelatine  will  not  bear  heating  — even  when 
tannc'd  it  will  not  stand  moderate  heat  — it  must 
be  colored  while  cold,  and  in  that  case  several  of 
them  lack  sufficient  intensity.  The  color  should 
also  be  capable  of  drying  gradually,  and  it  must 
not  color  the  celluloid.  This  latter  quality  is 
possessed  by  most  reds  and  yellow's.  In  the  greens 
there  are  sevei'al  that  respond  to  this  require- 
ment only  moderately,  and  thf'se,  of  course,  must 
be  avoided. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  in  ])assiug,  that  when 
a rcfl  ])icture  is  viewed  through  a red  glass 
nothing  is  seen,  d'he  red  is  then  said  to  be 
ncutralizcfl  l)v  the  glass.  'J’his,  of  course,  cannot 
be  completely  ctfected  cither.  The  si)cctacle- 
glasses  should  ))C  much  more  strongly  colored 
than  the  anaglyphs.  Most  glasses  are  too  weak. 


Mounting 

In  mounting  landscapes  it  is  advisable  to  ar- 
range the  pictures  so  that  two  points  in  the  fore- 
ground will  fall  nearly  over  each  other.  This 
produces  an  effect  as  if  the  view  were  seen  from 
a w’indcjw'.  If  tw'o  points  in  the  background  are 
allow'ed  to  fall  together,  an  impression  is  given 
as  if  the  picture  sprang  forw'ards  from  the  frame. 
This  is  very  effective  in  flower-pieces  in  which  the 
flowers  and  branches  stand  w'ell  out  to  the  front. 
In  all  cases,  when  mounting,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  greatest  separation  of  the  lines  of  the 
two  pictures  does  not  exceed  three  sixteenths  of 
an  inch.  If  the  separation  exceeds  this,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  to  coalesce. 

An  important  factor  for  the  easy  coalescing  of 
the  pictures  is  the  angle  at  which  the  projected 
picture  is  view'ed.  Practically,  the  coalescing  is 
not  at  all  difficult  if  the  pictures  are  viewed  at 
the  same  angle  as  that  at  w'hich  they  were  taken 
— at  least  if  they  are  correctly  mounted,  so  that 
the  points  in  the  foreground  cover  each  other 
somew'hat  nearly.  If  one  approaches  the  screen 
too  closely,  the  blending  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  finally  impossible.  On  going  farther  awajq 
the  constantly  reducing  angle  of  vision  produces 
no  noticeable  effect,  and  some  persons  think  that 
up  to  a certain  point  it  rather  gains  than  loses. 

Summary  of  the  Process 

To  prepare  the  pinatype  picture,  fix  out  an 
unused  lantern-slide  plate,  W'ash  and  immerse  in 
a three-percent  solution  of  ammonium  chromate, 
removing  the  superfluous  liquid  w'ith  blotting- 
pa|)er;  dry  in  the  dark.  Print  under  a 'positive, 
and  wash  until  all  color  disappears.  For  coloring, 
see  below. 

To  prepare  the  pigment  picture,  use  a pack-film 
or  Kodak  i)ortrait-fihn,  unfixed  and  sensitized  as 
above.  This  is  printed  through  the  back  under  a 
negative  in  a j)rinting-frame  which  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a box  about  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  large  enough  to  receive  the  frame.  The  open 
end  of  the  box  is  pointed  to  the  clear  sky,  and  the 
film  exposed  for  ten  minutes.  The  film  is  then 
placed  in  a tray  with  water  heated  to  95°  or  100° 
F.  and  the  untanned  gelatine  is  carefully  washed 
away.  One  can  easily  judge  by  the  silver  bro- 
mide ill  the  film  whether  the  white  portions  are 
])crfeclly  clear.  Fix  in  hypo,  wash  and  dry. 

To  color  the  ])inatyi)e  picture  green,  the  dry 
])iiiaty])e  plate  is  placed  for  one  minute  in  a one- 
IJercent  solution  of  Kiton  green  and  the  super- 
fluous water  blotted  off. 

'ho  make  the  green  glass  for  the  spectacles, 
make  a solution  of  1 part  Kiton  green  in  1,000 
j>arts  of  water.  Then  make  up  the  following 
sniution : 
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KILLARNEY  ROSES 
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FLOATING  MYSTERIES 


H.  C.  MANN 


Kitoii  green  solution  1 ounce 

Water  2 j ounces 

Dilute  sul])liurif  acid  20  drops 


To  make  the  dilute  sulphuric  aei<l.  mix  2 ounces 
of  concentrated  acid  in  1 pint  of  water,  stirring 
constantly. 

Immerse  a piece  of  film  large  enough  to  make  a 
siiectacle-giass  iu  this  coloring-solution  until  it  is 
quite  strongly  colored;  then  wash  iu  clean  water 
and  dry  ijuickly. 

To  make  the  red  glass,  dissolve  1 gram  of 
Guinea  standard  yellow  RL  in  I liter  of  water. 
Mak(!  the  following  mixture,  and  hathe  a piece  of 
film  in  it  until  strongly  colored; 

Hi'd  solution  20  ccs.  (.5f  drams) 

b ellow  solution  20  ccs.  (.H  drams) 

Water  (!0  ccs.  (17  drains) 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  . . 10  ilrojis  (10  drops) 

Rinse,  and  dry  quickly.  If  the  S])ectacle- 
glasses  are  well  made,  they  will  both  allow  a 
little  yellowish  gray  light  to  pass  through.  If  the 
light  is  reddish,  the  green  lilm  is  not  colored  suffi- 
ciently. and  must  he  di|)ped  again  in  a new  hath; 
if  the  color  inclines  to  green,  then  the  red  film 
must  he  st,rengthene(l. 


To  make  a green-pigment  picture,  color  it  in 
the  above  green  solution  until  it  is  well  neutralized 
when  examined  through  the  green  spectacle- 
glass  and  looks  hlack  through  the  red  glass.  To 
make  the  red-jiigmeut  picture,  hathe  the  film  in 
the  red  solution  until  it  is  neutralized  when  ex- 
amined through  the  red  glass  and  also  looks 
hlack  through  the  green  glass.  If,  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  neutralized,  the  pictures  must  be  so 
weak  that  they  appear  gray  when  seen  through 
the  complementary  glasses,  then  the  latter  are 
too  weak  and  must  lie  strengthened  by  placing 
them  again  in  the  coloring-baths.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  glasses  need  to  be  reduced  in  strength, 
take  .‘f  ounces  of  water  and  add  to  it  1 drop 
of  ammonia  (if  the  color  is  very  strong,  take  two 
drops).  Wash  in  this  till  the  color  is  sufficiently 
reduced,  and  then  rinse  iu  clean  water,  following  it 
with  watiT  containing  a coujile  of  drops  of 
sul[)hnric  acid;  then  rinse  again  in  clean  water, 
blot  off  and  dry. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  color  en- 
tirely, use  .5  drojis  of  ammonia  in  3 ounces  of 
water,  adding  more  till  the  color  entirely  dis- 
appears.— Abriil(jcd  from  an  article  in  “Lux”  of 
A m sterd a m , Holland. 
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Prize-Pictures 


WILLIAM  LUDLUM,  JR. 


HAT  is  a prize-picture?  If  a picture 
is  a prizc-jiicture,  why  is  it  a prize- 
picture?  Where  does  the  prize-part 
of  it  come  in? 

These  are  questions  that  many 
amateurs  are  continually  asking  themselves,  at 
the  same  time  wondering  why  their  pictures 
never  seem  to  break  into  the  prize-class.  Most 
prints  submitted  in  monthly  competitions,  like 
the  proverbial  cat,  “come  back;"  ljut,  as  in  the 
cereal  advertisement,  “there ’s  a reason,”  and  the 
reason  is  that  no  picture  will  ever  l)c  a prize- 
winner, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  unless  it  is 
made  up  of  prize-material.  Just  how  to  judge 
this  class  of  picture-material  is  tlifficult,  unless 
one  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  “know 
how”  of  its  make-up;  and  even  then,  self- 
criticism,  or  the  ability  to  select  from  one’s  own 
prints,  is  not  to  l)e  relied  upon  any  more  than  a 
doctor  will  rely  upon  his  own  diagnosis  of  his 
own  complaint.  Where  there  is  any  j)ull  of  self- 
interest,  judgment  is  apt  to  be  clouded  and  lean 
towards  the  point  of  least  resistance;  in  other 
words,  you  jinlge  as  you  wish  to  be  judged,  and 
then  — just  here  is  where  the  uidhinking  praise 
of  relatives  or  friends  steps  in  to  complete  the 
mischief.  The  formula  is  about  as  follows: 

You  make  a ju'int,  and  you  have  a notion  that  it 
is  a pretty  goo<l  one — not  quite  in  the  prize-class, 
but  still,  it  is  so  good  that,  maybe,  after  all  — 
and  then  you  [)ass  it  around  for  your  family  to 
examine,  and,  at  once,  the  print  springs  into  the 
lime-light  as  a “winner.”  It  lca])s  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  j)ersonal  judgment  to  shine  in  the 
friendly  atmosphere  of  family  praise.  You  really 
don’t  see  the  picture  at  all,  oidy  its  glorification 
in  adjectives  by  those  who  don’t  know  a picture 
from  a ])op-gun.  They  mean  well,  and  you  as 
well;  and  then,  while  your  head  is  seven  sizes 
too  large  for  your  hat,  you  wraj)  u[>  the  picture 
and  send  it,  post-haste,  to  the  leailing  photo- 
graphic journal,  ex])ccting  to  receive  the  prize- 
money  by  return-mail.  When,  in  course  of  time, 
it  comes  home  to  “roost,”  without  even  an 
honorable  mention  attached  to  it.  you  wonder 
what  kind  of  a tiunderhead  editor  had  the  prize- 
awards  in  charge,  and  you  remark,  sarcastically, 
to  yourself,  “I  might  have  known  that  the  editor 
had  his  own  Sf)ecial  circle  of  friends  to  whom  he 
hands  out  all  prizes,  regardless  of  merit.  What 
chance  will  he  ever  give  me?”  When  you  re- 
ceive the  number  of  the  magazine  containing  the 
pictures  selected  for  awards  in  the  particular 


contest  in  which  you  entered  your  print,  you  are 
already  predisposed  to  condemn  the  prize- 
winners, and,  no  matter  how  good  they  are, 
viewed  through  the  green  spectacles  of  envy, 
they  api)ear  to  you  as  so  much  photographic 
trash,  and  your  friends,  of  the  “pop-gun”  judg- 
ment, are  only  too  willing  to  back  you  uj).  You 
at  once  develop  a grouch  and  a kick,  and  will 
continue  a grouch  until  the  end  of  your  days 
unless  you  utilize  your  kicking-propensity  to 
kick  yourself  out  of  the  rut,  instead  of  knocking 
at  the  finished  judgment  of  those  who  “know”  a 
prize-picture  whcji  they  see  one. 

To  succeed  in  ju'oducing  a j)rize-picture  re- 
quires more  than  self-interest  or  family-j)raise. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  matter  lies  in  making  a 
thorough  study  of  good  pictures,  pictures  that 
are  true  to  the  j)rinciples  of  art.  that  is,  by  com- 
l)arison.  Compare  your  {)rints  with  those  that 
are  prize-winners,  and  try  to  see  wherein  the 
difference  lies.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the 
few  fixed  rules  of  artistic  expression,  spacing, 
proportion,  tone,  lighting  and  point  of  interest, 
and  you  will  soon  realize  the  shortcomings  of 
your  pictures.  Yours  fail  through  violation  of 
one  or  more  of  these  fixed  pi'iiici])als,  whereas  the 
others  win  by  a strict  adherence  to  all;  no  “dun- 
derhead” editor  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
When  you  have  learned  to  judge  a picture  as  a 
pure  expression  of  artistic  sentiment  and  ]>rinci- 
ple,  ]iot  as  a mere  photogra])h,  sinking  all  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  you  will  begin  to 
turn  out  a few  prizes,  and,  in  the  end,  come  to 
realize  that  the  editor,  after  all,  is  your  best 
friend.  He  knows  — and  he  knows  that  you 
should  know  — and  you  should  know  that  he 
knows  you  sliould  know,  and  — that ’s  all  there 
is  to  it. 

The  (|uestion  of  Aalues  is  one  of  the  most 
abstruse  which  the  artist  has  to  encounter,  and 
is  of  si)ecial  im])ortance  to  the  j)hotographer, 
whose  work,  lacking  the  elemeid  of  color,  de- 
l>ends  for  its  effect  largely  on  relative  values. 
Line,  of  cours(‘,  is  inii)ortant,  as  it  must  be  to  any 
worker  in  monochrome;  but  the  teclmical 
methods  emi)loyed  by  the  i)hotographer  inher- 
ently are  ca])able  of  rendering  the  values  of  na- 
ture more  perfectly  tlian  any  other  medium,  and 
the  photographer  has  the  power  to  iixalify  them 
to  as  great  extent  as  tlie  worker  in  any  other 
process.-  - 1’auh  Lewis  i\NDEUsoN,  in  Pictorial 
Landsca  pe-Ph()to(jra  pin/. 
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An  Amateur’s  Comment 

HAROLD  LOEB 


AM  gliul  I do  not  know  everything 
there  is  to  l)e  known  al)ont  pliotog- 
raphy;  once  in  a while  a hlind  man 
finds  a liorseshoe,  ’t  is  said.  While 
I lay  no  claim  to  perfection  in  my 
own  partienlar  sphere,  I have  often  wondered  if 
a few  general  ol)servations  hy  an  amateur,  though 
possibly  not  Tiew  or  unol)served  hy  otliers,  might 
not  he  prov()oative  of  thought  among  those  who 
are  so  far  advanced  that  they  must  take  many 
things  for  granted  which  do  not  exist  in  fact. 
Having  made  my  excnse  for  the  following 
ramhiing  ol)servations,  I wish  to  si)eak  first  of  the 
focal  length  of  lenses.  The  standard  lens-ef(nip- 
nient  of  practically  every  film-camera  made  in 
America  is  of  too  short  focus.  The  angle  of  view 
embraced  by  the  ])o])ular  quarter-i)late  or  ])ost- 
card-camera  is  too  wide  for  ])leasing  landscapes, 
and  is  certainly  too  great  for  heads  or  figure- 
studies,  Why  the  manufacturers  do  not  suj)- 
ply  longer-focns  lenses  I do  not  know,  unless 
it  is  becanse  of  the  increascsl  expense  which 
additional  bellows-length  and  lens-size  would 
entail. 

Coming  next  to  the  soft -focus  lens,  this  inven- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  not  being  accorded  its 
rightful  measure  of  publicity  b\’  j)rofessional 
{)hotographcrs.  In  my  city  1 know  of  only  one 


worker  who  uses  the  semi-achromat  — a woman 
— and  she  does  not  advertise  the  fact  that  her 
photograj)hs  are  “different”  and  superior,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are. 

While  I have  the  hardihood  to  speak  of  pro- 
fessional picture-makers  and  publicity,  may  I 
suggest  the  inestimable  advantage  which  would 
accrue  to  the  craft  from  settling,  once  and  for 
all,  the  ethics  of  advertising  or  not  advertising,’ 
One  j)hotographer  here  advertises  in  the  street- 
cars; I have  never  seen  public  announcements 
by  any  others,  I venture  to  assert  that  he  who 
courts  trade,  while  others  refrain,  possibly  from 
feelings  of  imi)ropriety,  gets  more  orders  than 
the  actual  quality  of  his  productions  merits. 

The  postcard-studios  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  are  undoubtedly  a hindrance  to  more  seri- 
ous workers;  not  becanse  they  are  cheap  and 
j)rogressive  — competition  is  indeed  the  life  of 
trade  — but  because  of  the  unscrupulousness  in 
many  instances  of  their  ])roprietors.  To  make  a 
charge  for  ensuring  the  picture  against  fading, 
and  then  to  spray  it  under  the  eyes  of  the  duped 
customer  with  ])ure  water;  to  fix  prints  carelessly 
and  insufficiently;  to  demand  ])ayment  in  ad- 
vance and  then  force  the  victim  to  accept  what 
is  frecpiently  absolutely  worthless  work;  to  make 
so-called  “drapes”  for  high  pay  secretly  and 
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illegally  — all  militate  against  the-  art  of  ])lio- 
tograpliY. 

It  is  said  that  the  f(uality  of  photographic  re- 
productions ill  newspajiers  is  far  hclow  what  it 
could  and  should  he.  To  jirove  this  assertion,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  comjiare  the  “cuts"  accom- 
panying the  reading-matter  of  national  adver- 
tisers with  the  local  “art"  of  the  jiajicr.  AVhy 
this  is  the  case  I do  not  know;  one  would  think 
that  the  dailies  would  certainly  awaken  to  their 
own  shortcomings  in  this  resi>ect. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  motion-jiicturcs,  I 
prophesy  that  the  “movies"  will  never  be  as 
popular  in  the  home  as  their  humble  relative,  the 
stereopticon,  until  the  films  become  more  avail- 
able to  private  individuals.  A school  in  Cincin- 
nati recently  traded  its  motion-picture  camera 
for  a stcreojiticon,  because  a loan-collection  of 
three  thousand  slides  was  available  at  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  good  films  to  show  the  clnldren 
could  not  be  procured,  d'rashy  fiction  jiredom- 
inates:  educational  films,  such  as  travel-scenes, 
manufacturing  processes  and  agricultural  jnir- 
siiits.  .seem  to  be  coinjiletely  in  the  discard. 

In  conclufling  this  item,  which  seemed  of  its 
own  accord  to  turn  out  more  of  a tirade  than  a 
“boost,"  let  me  point  out  the  lack  of  gof>d  cn- 
larging-lanterns  to  be  had  at  reasonable  jiriccs 
in  this  country.  In  any  of  the  Ilritish  publica- 
tions, lanterns  will  be  seen  advertised  at  about 
the  ecpiivalent  of  $1.5  in  our  money  which  possess 
all  the  qualifications  and  adjustments  of  Amer- 
ican machines  that  sell  for  upwards  of  $5((.  Cost 


of  manufacture  may  l>e  lower  in  England  than 
here;  lint  why  are  there  no  agents  in  the  TTnitcd 
States  from  whom  the  [lublic  might  reap  the 
benefits  of  such  conditions,  the  dealer  incidentally 
enriching  himself.^ 

Get  busy,  some  of  yon  men  who  believe  in 
making  a legitimate  jirofit  out  of  legitimate 
jirogress! 

If  yon  aeeejit  art,  it  must  be  jiart  of  your  daily 
lives,  ami  the  daily  life  of  every  man.  It  will  be 
with  us  wherever  we  go,  iii  the  ancient  city  full 
of  traditions  of  past  time;  in  the  newly  cleared 
farm  in  America  or  the  eoh)nies,  where  no  man 
has  dwelt  for  traditions  to  gather  around  him; 
in  the  quiet  eountrysi<le  as  in  the  busy  town,  no 
jilaee  shall  be  without  it.  You  will  have  it  with 
\ ou  in  your  sorrow  as  in  your  joy,  in  >'our  work-a- 
day  hours  as  in  your  leisure.  It  w ill  be  no  re- 
sjiceter  of  ])crsons,  but  be  shared  by  gentle  and 
simiile.  learned  and  unlearned,  and  be  as  a lan- 
guage that  all  can  umlerstand.  It  will  not  hinder 
any  work  that  is  m'cessary  to  the  lilV  of  man  at 
the  best,  but  it  will  destroy  all  degrading  toil, 
all  enervating  luxury,  all  fo])]>ish  frivolity.  It 
will  be  the  deadl>'  foe  of  ignorance,  dishonesty 
and  t.vranny,  and  will  foster  good-will,  fair  deal- 
ing and  cfnifidcnee  between  man  and  man.  It 
will  teach  yon  to  respect  the  highest  intellect 
with  a manly  reverence,  but  not  to  des])ise  any 
man  who  does  not  jiretend  to  l)c  what  he  is  not. 

\\  iUiam  Morris. 
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Photographic  Apparatus  Employed  by  German 

Airmen 


HAT  the  part  played  by  aerial  pho- 
tography is  of  prime  importance  in 
modern  warfare  has  been  amply 
proved  during  the  past  seventeen 
months  of  the  European  conflict. 
Not  only  do  photographs  taken  from  aircraft 
serve  to  some  extent  as  an  index  of  the  strength 
and  disposition  of  an  enemy’s  forces,  artillery 
and  defenses,  but  it  is  also  of  extreme  importance 
in  the  determination  of  artillery-range. 

Although  details  regarding  the  photograpliic 
apparatus  employed  by  Allied  airmen  have  not 
yet  been  made  j)ublic,  those  pertaining  to  two 
types  of  cameras  used  by  the  Germans  are  avail- 
able. The  first  of  these  was  found  on  board  the 
Zeppelin  No.  VUI,  which  was  brought  down  and 
captured  at  Badonvillers,  France,  on  tlie  twenty- 
second  of  August,  1914,  while  the  second  was 
carried  by  an  Aviatic  aeroplane  which  recently 
fell  within  the  lines  of  the  Allies. 

The  camera  carried  by  the  Zeppelin  consists 
simj)ly  of  a metallic  case  measuring  16  by  16  cm., 
fitted  with  a curtain-shutter  that  can  be  operated 
at  various  speeds,  according  to  tlie  intensity  of 
the  light  and  the  opening  of  the  lens.  A Zeiss 
Tessar  lens  is  employed  with  a useful  opening  of 
F/4..5  and  a focal  distance  of  30  cm.  The  lens  is 
fitted  with  a sun-guard  in  order  that  clear  views 
may  be  taken  against  the  light.  Double  rear- 
doors  are  provided  at  the  back  of  the  camera  for 
the  insertion  of  plates.  The  field  of  vision  of  the 
apparatus  is  determined  by  a direct-view  finder. 
Incorporated  in  the  camera  is  an  arrangement 
which  permits  the  placing  of  a screen-filter  be- 
tween the  ])late  and  the  lens  when  orthochro- 
matic  emulsions  are  used  on  the  negative  plates. 

T1  lis  form  of  photogra])hic  aj^paratus  has  no 
absolutely  novel  features.  Because  of  the  great 
heights  at  which  the  Zcp])elins  are  com])clled  to 
fly  during  ilaylight  in  order  to  av(a’d  hostile 
artillery-fire,  it  is  not  believeil  that  a camera  of 
this  kind  is  often  employed. 

Of  far  greater  interest  is  the  photogTa])hic  ap- 
paratus that  was  found  on  the  Aviatic  aero])lanc 
and  which  presents  a number  of  innovations.  It 
apj)ears  to  be  the  model  used  ou  all  heavier-than- 
air  German  aircraft,  and  its  dimensions  are  9 by 
12  cm.  The  body  is  of  metal,  covered  with  a 
waterproof  fabric.  The  Zeiss  Tessar  lens  with 
which  the  camera  is  ])rovidcd  has  a focal  length 
of  2a  cm.  and  a useful  opening  of  F/3.5.  Inside 
the  camera,  between  the  lens  and  the  negative 
plate,  are  alternately  placed  a yellow  compen- 
sating-screen  for  the  use  of  orthochromatic 


plates,  or,  if  plates  with  ordinary  emifision  are 
used,  a similar  incolorous  screen,  whieh,  under  the 
identical  conditions,  rectifies  the  modification  of 
the  focal  distance  resulting  from  interposing 
screens.  Both  the  screens  are  manipulated  by  a 
lever  placed  outside.  The  finder  consists  of  two 
members:  The  first,  jjlaced  at  the  front,  a slide- 
arrangement  with  a center-mark,  while  the  rear 
member  is  a smaller  folding  frame  with  a sighting- 
groove.  The  shutter  is  of  the  focal-plane  type, 
with  the  speed  and  opening  adjustable  on  the 
outside.  Exposures  may  be  made  with  the  shut- 
ter of  from  o'u  to  -»ii7  second;  a lever  and  dial 
fitted  on  the  apijaratus  ])ermitting  the  selection 
of  any  speed  desired.  Six  sensitive  plates  are 
carried  in  an  interchangeable  holder.  The  shut- 
ter is  operated  l)v  a trigger,  similar  to  that  em- 


])loyed  ou  firearms  — iu  fact,  the  entire  camera 
has  the  appearance  of  a revolver.  It  is  held  by  a 
form  of  revolver-handle  to  facilitate  pointing  in 
any  direction,  and  another  handle  is  provided 
farther  front  should  the  rear  one  not  be  as  satis- 
factory for  certain  positions.  By  a very  clever 
arrangement,  the  trigger  operates  two  halves  of 
a curtain,  which  opens  at  the  snapping  of  the 
shutter  and  closes  the  moment  the  exposure  is 
finished,  thus  permitting  the  recocking  of  the 
shutter,  whose  movement  would  otherwise  ex- 
pose the  plate  which  the  holder  has  just  put  into 
])osition  for  the  next  exposure. 

Scientific  American. 

Reputations  are  easily  acquired,  but  not 
easily  made  lasting. — Alfred  Stevens. 
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THE  CURLING  WAVE 


H.  L.  JiRADLEY 


Pyro  for  Prints 

R.  CHILD  BAYLEY 


the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
supply  of  photograj^hic  develop- 
has  been  seriously  affected. 
:es  have  mounted  upwards  until 
latest  quotations  for  some  of 
them  have  indicated  that  there  is  practically  no 
more  available.  Pyro  is  to  some  extent  an  excep- 
tion, and  is  now  by  far  the  cheapest  develojjer 
obtainable. 

It  has  been  customary  to  consider  pyro  as  a 
developer  suitable  enough  for  negative-making, 
but  altogether  unfitted  for  the  devclojunent  of 
bromide  and  gaslight  papers.  It  is  true  that 
formulse  for  its  use  have  been  ])Td)fislied  l)oth  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere;  but  the  pyro- 
developed  print  has  been  more  or  less  of  a curi- 
osity, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  piece  of 
paper  in  ten  thousand  has  been  developcil  with  it, 
unless  for  negative-purposes. 

The  Stain-Image 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  in  the 
case  of  images  developed  with  ])yro  there  is 
always,  in  addition  to  the.silver  image,  an  image 
composed  of  the  jjroduct  of  f)xidized  ])yro,  a 
stain-image;  and  this  blending  with  the  j)lain 
black  of  the  silver  gives  the  ])rint  a rusty  color, 
or  at  least  one  that  is  not  black.  'J'liere  has  also 
been  the  feeling  that  staining  is  very  easy  with 
pyro;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  l)een  taken  ]>retty 
well  for  granted  that  for  prints  this  develoi)er 
was  unsuitable. 

The  staining  of  tlic  whites  of  the  ])ai)i‘r  must 
be  regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  what  I have 
called  the  “stain-image.”  The  latter  is  a real 
image,  deepest  in  the  darkest  j)arts,  and  in  tiie 


highest  lights  of  all  fpiite  invisible.  If  we  take  a 
negative  or  a print  that  has  been  developed  with 
pyro,  and  ])ut  it  in  some  solution  which  will  dis- 
solve out  the  whole  of  the  silver,  as,  for  example, 
the  ferricyanide  and  hy])o  reducer,  M’hen  all  the 
silver  has  lieen  removed  the  j)icture  is  still  there. 
If  it  was  a very  brown  image  originally,  it  may 
even  be  dense  enough  still  to  give  a good  print; 
in  fact,  there  have  been  cases  of  exceedingly 
vigorous  negatives  to  which  this  trcatmejit  has 
been  api)lied  to  reduce  them  to  get  a soft  jiicture. 

It  occurred  to  me,  as  it  has  no  doubt  occurred 
to  many  others,  that  in  the  case  of  bromide  or 
gaslight  ])rints  which  are  to  be  sulphide  toned 
the  presence  of  a little  stain-image  might  be  dis- 
regarded altogether.  It  may  interfere  with  the 
getting  of  a perfectly  ])ure  black,  l)ut  it  is  suffi- 
ciently near  in  color  to  the  sejiia  of  the  toned 
])rint  for  its  jjresence  to  be  (|uite  immaterial.  In 
view  of  the  possibility  of  still  greater  difficulty  in 
getting  the  so-called  non-staining  devclo])ers,  it 
is  well  to  see  how  far  we  can  manage  with  i>yro, 
an  agent  of  which  a serious  shortage  is  unlikely. 
A series  of  exi)eriments  were  made,  therefore,  to 
find  out  the  most  suitable  formnljc  for  pyro  de- 
velojjers  for  i)rints,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  their 
nse  was  jiractieal. 

It  slnudd  be  ])ointed  out  here  that,  apart  from 
this  “stain-image.”  i>yro  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a staining  developer  at  all.  If  we  use  with  it 
the  profusion  of  sulphite  which  is  usual  with 
metol  anil  similar  agents,  ]>yro  does  not  slain, 
d'he  exj)erimenls  to  be  described  confirmed  this 
aTiij)Iy,  ])rint  after  jirini  being  developed  in  the 
same  small  quantity-  of  solution,  the  nnexjiosed 
edges  of  the  |)ietnres  remaining  iierfeetly  white. 
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There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  all  the  trials 
that  were  made;  the  results  will  be  what  the 
reader  will  want  to  know.  These  ean  be  expressed 
briefly  by  saying  that  it  was  found  possible  to 
make  bromide  prints  with  pyro-soda  whieh  ex- 
perts eould  not  distinguish,  in  the  untoned  con- 
dition, from  good  prints  on  the  same  paper  de- 
velojjed  with  the  ordinary  metol-hydroquinone 
or  amidol,  and  that  these  prints  toned  in  a man- 
ner absolutely  normal. 

On  gaslight  paper  the  toned  prints  were  in- 
distinguishable from  those  obtained  by  metol- 
hydroquinone;  l)Ut,  in  this  case,  the  eolor  of  the 
untoned  print  was  not  black,  but  greenish-l)lack 
or  brownish-black.  In  some  eases  the  gaslight 
prints  develojjed  with  pyro  had  an  extremely 
pleasant  brown  color  without  toning. 

Stock-Solutions  Required 

The  ])yro  st(ick-solution  used  was  the  ordinary 
ten-percent  formula  whieh  I use  in  negative- 
work.  Fifty  grains  of  i)otassium  metabisidphite 
were  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  water,  and 
a couple  of  drops  of  hydroehloric  acid  added  to 
make  the  liquid  smell  strongly  of  sulphurous 
acid.  An  ounce  of  pyro  was  dissolved  in  this,  and 
the  mixture  diluted  to  make  nine  ounces  and  one 
dram.  Whenever  a grain  of  pyro  is  referred  to 
below  it  shoidd  be  understood  that  ten  minims 
of  this  stock-solution  is  meant.  The  water  used 
in  making  it  up  was  water  which  had  been 
briskly  boiled  and  allowed  to  go  eold  without 
agitation.  The  solution  at  the  time  of  writing 
has  been  made  uj)  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  of  a 
bright,  elear  yellow  color. 

AVith  this  pyro  stock-solution,  the  alkali  em- 
ployed consisted  of  a poimd  of  sodium  sulphite 
crystals  and  a pound  of  sodium  carbonate  crystals 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  diluted  to  make 
eighty  ounces  in  all.  A ten-percent  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  was  required  in  some  eases, 
d'he  fixing-t>ath  consisted  of  two  ounces  of  hyj)o 
and  a (piartcr  of  an  ounce  of  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite  in  one  ounce  of  water. 

Successful  Results  on  Bromide  Paper 

Bromide  paper  can  l)e  develo])ed  with  this  to 
yield  ])ure  l)lack-and-white  ])rints.  as  already 
stated.  d'he  paper  employed  was  AA'elliugton 
platiuo-matte;  and  after  a number  of  trials  it 
was  found  that  a s<dutiou  made  uj)  of  equal  parts 
of  the  stock  carbonate-su]j)hitc  solution  and 
water,  to  each  oiincc  of  which  mixture  one  grain 
of  ])yro  was  added,  made  the  best  working- 
strength.  No  bromide  whatever  ])roved  neces- 
sary, the  unexj)osed  ])arts  kee])iug  perfectly  free 
from  veil,  even  when  the  develojunent  was  j)ro- 
lougc(l.  The  prints  after  development  were 


rinsed  for  a moment  in  plain  water  and  were 
then  fixed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  developing-solution 
not  only  uses  the  cheapest  developing-agent,  but 
is  also  much  less  strong  in  it  than  is  customary. 
The  Wellington  formulae  may  be  taken  as  typical 
in  this  respect;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their 
amidol  formula  is  arranged  so  as  to  contain  two 
and  a half  grains  of  that  substance  in  each  ounce 
of  the  solution  as  apjdied  to  the  paper,  while  in 
the  metol-hydroquinone  formula  we  have  two 
and  a half  grains  of  metol  and  three  quarters  of  a 
grain  of  hydroquinone  per  ounce. 

Repeated  Use  of  the  Solution 

There  was  a marked  difference  between,  say, 
the  usual  amidol  developer  and  this  pyro  solu- 
tion in  use.  Amidol,  as  most  of  my  readers  know, 
can  be  used  over  again  several  times,  the  action 
gradually  getting  slower  and  the  color  of  the 
prints  more  greenish.  With  a pyro  developer, 
made  as  just  described,  there  is  not  much  alter- 
ation in  color,  but  the  action  speedily  slows 
down.  Four  ounces  of  solution  were  made  up  and 
whole-plate  prints  developed,  pouring  the  whole 
four  ounces  into  the  dish  each  time.  The  first 
print  was  developed  in  three  minutes,  the  second 
in  a little  over  four,  the  third  took  eight  minutes, 
and  the  fourth,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  was  still 
unfinished.  Apparently  the  developer  was  ex- 
hausted, so  the  print  was  rinsed  and  developed 
up  to  full  depth  by  applying  some  fresh  solution. 

Those  who  have  been  deterred  from  using  pyro 
for  prints  because  of  its  reputation  for  staining 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  this  last  print  was 
as  free  from  stain  as  its  predecessors.  It  was  a 
little  less  vigorous  and  slightly  greener  in  color, 
but  now  that  it  is  toned  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing to  distiuguisli  it  from  the  others.  The  devel- 
oper at  the  finish  was  only  slightly  discolored. 

Gaslight  Paper  and  Pyro 

Having  succeeded  so  well  with  bromide  paper, 
it  was  natural  to  try  the  same  developer  on  the 
gaslight  kind;  but  it  was  evident  from  the  outset 
that  it  would  not  do.  ATlox  was  the  paper  used, 
both  ‘‘si)eciar’  and  “vigorous”  being  employed. 
Pyro-soda  without  bromide  fogs  the  jjaper  hope- 
lessly, and  it  became  necessary  to  find  out  what 
])roj)ortion  of  bromide  and  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients would  give  the  best  result.  After  a number 
of  trials  the  most  suitable  developer  for  the 
“vigorous"  A’elox  proved  to  be  one  consisting  of 
the  stock-solution  of  sulj)hite  and  carbonate 
above  described,  to  each  ounce  of  whieh  five 
minims  of  a ten-])ercent  bromide  solution  and 
stock-solution  representing  two  grains  of  pyro 
were  added. 
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No  dilution  is  advisable  in  Uie  case  of  tlie 
“vigorous”  Vdox.  “.Spedal"  \'clox  can  he  de- 
velo{)ed  with  tlie  snlpliitc-carhonatc'  solution 
diluted  with  its  own  hulk  of  water;  hut  even  in 
this  case  the  full  strength  seems  j)ref(‘rahle. 

Although  such  a developer  is  ver\'  raj>id,  it  is 
not  so  raitid  as  the  inetol-h ydroquinoue  generally 
ein])Ioyed.  flevelojunent  taking  a little  over  two 
minutes  to  coinj)lete.  d'he  image  \’cry  (|uickl\' 
makes  its  ai)j)earanee  all  o\-er.  ami  then  tlu' 
image  of  tull  density  is  gradually  huilt  u]).  As 
already  mentioned,  the  develo])er  does  not  give 
a pure  hlaek.  hut  a hrownish  hlaek,  which,  how- 
ever. tones  to  a fiiie  color. 

'1  he  ahsenee  of  staining  which  was  eons])ieuous 
all  through  the  series  shows  that  when  pyro  is 
given  a fair  chance  that  is  to  say.  when  suffi- 
cient suljjhite  is  ])resent  and  the  developer  is  not 
a stale  one  — this  trouhle  is  onl\'  a hughear.  ttf 
course,  if  a de\clo])er  were  used  which  soon  he- 
came  rjuite  hlaek.  such  as  is  sometimes  the  ease 
in  negative-work,  the  jiajier  would  he  ulmosi 
certain  to  lose  its  whiteness,  and  it  is  douiilful 
whether  any  clearing-solution  that  could  snh-.f- 
f|uently  he  applied  would  restore  it,  so  that  such 


a form  is  inadvisahle:  though,  even  then,  it  is 
likely  that  in  a mild  case  a sulphide-toned  jirint 
would  not  he  mneh  the  worse  for  the  coloi’ation, 
since  it  is  recognized  that  a toned  i)a]K‘r  is  het- 
ter  than  one  which  is  <|uite  white  for  this  ])roC('ss. 
Still,  this  is  not  suliiciently  eontrollahle  to  justify 
advocating  it;  and  those  who  nse  jiyro  for  jirint.s 
will  no  douht  taki‘  the  jiroper  .stejis  to  avoid 
staining  altogetln'r.  It  is  easily  done,  as  has  heeii 
shown. 

Two  Interesting  Lines  for  Experiment 

'I'he  development  of  gaslight  jinjiers  with  ]i.Aro 
fitters  a,  \’ery  interesting  field  foi'  ex]ierimenl. 
d'here  are  two  lines  which  nia,\’  he  followed  up. 
()ne  is  to  find  a,  formula  which  will  gi\'e  pun- 
hlaek-and-white  jirin  I s.  such  as  can  he  got . for  ex - 
amph'.  with  amidol,  I think  it  likel,\-  that,  this  is 
jiossihle.  d'he  other,  which  is  eerlainly  possihle.  is 
to  formulate  definilel,\’  the  nielhod  for  getting 
se|)ia  and  other  hrow  u tones  with  jiyro  hy  direct 
de\  <'lo])ment . hose  of  m,\’  readers  who  find  ex- 
perimental iihotograjihy  interesting  will  do  well 
to  give  this  their  consideration. 

I’linlotira pill/  ami  Forii.o. 


How  a Tripod-Socket  Helps  to  Tell  the  Truth 
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UR  folding  camera  is  supposed  to 
e up  to  date.  It  has  a rising,  fall- 
ig  and  sliding  front,  a swing-bed 
nd  a reversil>le,  detacliable  back. 
Lit  it  lias  no  tripod-socket  on  the 
side,  hence  you  have  a vertical  swing  but  not  a 
side  (horizontal)  swing.  With  a tripod-socket  on 
the  side  yon  would  have  both,  and  thus  your 
folding  camera  (if  having  a long  bellows)  would 
do  anything  that  a view-camera  with  double 
swing  woukl  do,  e.xcept  swing  both  ways  at  the 
same  time,  besides  being  much  lighter  to  carry 


as  the  perpendicular  lines  of  a tall  building  will 
converge  if  yon  point  the  camera  upward  in 
photographing  it. 

Let  us  then  lay  down  the  principle  that  the 
ground-glass  (focusing-screen)  should  be  parallel 
with  the  houses  if  you  wish  truthful  perspective, 
just  as  it  should  be  parallel  with  a high  building 
to  avoid  making  perpendicular  lines  converge. 
Now,  in  your  position  in  the  vacant  lot  (because 
the  adjoining  buildings  will  not  permit  you  to 
place  the  camera  opposite  the  center  house  in  the 
row),  you  find  that  you  cannot  get  the  farthest 


and  far  more  convenient  to  handle  and  more 
quickly  set  np. 

“Rut,”  yon  say,  “with  a sliding  front  1 would 
rarely  have  use  for  a side  swing.”  Yes,  perhaps; 
but  it  is  in  the  rare  instances  that  one  needs  all 
possible  resources. 

The  invaluable  aid  of  a side-socket  can  be 
shown  liest  by  a practical  illustration.  You  wish 
to  photograph  a row  of  four  brick  houses  and 
picture  all  of  the  houses  as  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  jiossiblc.  Across  the  street,  opposite  one 
of  the  end  houses  in  the  row,  is  a vacant  lot  with 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  lot,  thus  making  the 
vacant  lot  the  only  available  spot  from  which  to 
make  t he  exposure  without  getting  an  exaggerated 
perspective;  for  if  you  place  the  camera  in  the 
street  and  point  up  the  street,  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  houses  will  converge  unnaturally  just 


houses  on  the  ground-glass,  so  you  slide  the  lens 
toward  the  farthest  house,  and  that  helps  a 
little;  but  you  have  not  yet  included  them  all. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  else  to  do  but  turn 
the  entire  camera  slightly  and  point  up  the 
street;  but  bear  iu  mind  that  the  ground-glass 
must  remain  parallel  with  the  houses  to  get  true 
perspective. 

Now  if  you  had  a tripod-socket  on  the  side  of 
your  camera  you  could  mount  the  camera  on  its 
side,  reverse  the  liack  to  use  the  full  length  of  the 
plate  and  then  swing  the  lens  toward  the  far- 
thest house,  the  ground-glass  still  remaining 
parallel  with  the  houses.  This,  of  course,  would 
necessitate  some  stojjping  down  (using  a smaller 
diaphragm  in  the  lens)  to  sharpen  the  focus;  but 
if  you  use  the  camera  in  the  original  position 
(with  the  back  parallel  to  the  houses  and  the  lens 
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moved  out  to  the  side,  but  with  tlie  camera 
mounted  in  the  bottom  socket)  you  would  be 
using  the  marghial  rays  of  the  lens,  which,  if  a 
rectilinear,  would  not  give  you  sharp  definition 
on  the  edges,  hence  stopping  down  would  be 
essential,  and  of  course  it  is  always  advisable 
with  architectural  subjects  (if  making  merely 
“record  ” pictures)  under  normal  light-conditions; 
besides,  in  the  present  instance  it  woidd  be  neces- 
sary anyway  because  of  the  unequal  distances  of 
the  end  houses  from  the  camera. 

The  illustration  shows  the  use  of  the  camera 
for  this  view.  C is  the  camera.  The  X’s  are 
houses.  The  dotted  lines  C A show  approxi- 
mately how  much  of  the  view  you  could  include 
by  sliding  the  lens  out  as  far  as  you  coidd  safely 
use  it,  and  with  the  camera  mounted  in  the 
bottom-socket.  The  lines  C B show  the  greater 
scope  with  the  lens  swung  toward  the  farthest 
house  and  the  camera  mounted  in  the  side-socket 
and  the  ground-glass  still  kept  parallel  with  the 
houses. 

You  can  readily  think  of  other  instances  in 
which  the  side-socket  would  be  quite  as  service- 
able. Suppose  you  wished  to  take  a photograph 
of  a Christmas-tree  with  two  little  children  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  tree.  Because  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  room  you  have  to  place  the  camera 
at  one  side  instead  of  <lirectly  in  front.  Do  you 
see  how  the  side-socket  will  come  to  your  as- 
sistanee?  True  enough,  you  could  get  a very  sat- 
isfactory picture  with  your  camera  in  the  normal 
position;  but  by  using  it  on  the  side  and  swinging 
the  lens  toward  the  farthest  child  you  can  get  a 
more  truthful  portrayal  of  the  comparative  sizes 
of  the  children  — in  other  words,  better  perspec- 
tive. In  tliis  case  the  difference  would  be  trifling, 
perhaps,  but  “trifles  contribute  toward  perfec- 
tion, and  perfection  is  no  trifle.” 

Again,  imagine  yourself  iffiotographing  a 
parade,  with  the  camera  on  the  sidewalk  and  the 
lines  of  the  parade  extending  from  curb  to  curb. 
Set  the  camera  with  the  ground-glass  parallel  tvith 
the  oncoming  lines  of  “the  marching  host.”  and 
swing  the  lens  toward  the  farthest  figure,  then 
the  men  nearest  the  camera  will  not  apjjcar  like 
giants  compared  with  those  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line  extending  across  the  street.  The  disad- 
vantage of  this  method  of  procedure,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  (moving  objects),  is  that  the 
stopping  flown  necessary  to  equalize  the  focus 
will  lessen  the  speed  of  the  lens;  but  if  you  have 
good  light  this  will  not  be  serious. 

I recently  took  a j)hotograph  of  a long  office- 
interior  showing  one  side  and  the  far  end.  I did 
not  then  have  a camera  with  a sifle-socket.  The 
photografjh  matle  that  office  appear  about  twice 
as  long  as  it  actually  was.  If  I had  had  my 


camera  mounted  on  the  side,  I would  have  turned 
it  as  much  toward  the  long  side  of  the  office  as 
possil)le  and  then  used  my  swing-bed  to  point 
the  lens  toward  the  far  end  of  the  office.  Since, 
in  this  case,  I could  not  set  my  ground-glass 
wholly  parallel  with  the  side  of  the  office,  of  course 
the  j)crspective  would  have  still  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated,  using  a short-focus  lens,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  if  I had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  point  my  lens  as  indicated  through 
mounting  my  camera  on  the  side. 

You  can  readily  understand,  too,  how  in  some 
phases  of  landscape-work  the  side-socket,  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  swing-bed,  would  help  to  i>re- 
serve  a truthful  perspective  and  also  help  to 
equalize  the  focus. 

A side-socket  can  be  Ifought  of  your  camera- 
maker  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  any  cabinet- 
maker will  insert  it  for  you  or  you  can  do  it 
yourself.  In  ordering  the  soeket  be  sure  to 
state  that  you  want  it  for  the  .side  of  your  camera, 
as  the  sides  are  generally  made  of  thinner  wood 
than  the  bottom;  also  give  the  name,  size  and 
model  of  your  camera. 

I wrote  to  the  manufacturers  of  my  own  eamera 
and  received  the  following  satisfactory  reply: 

“We  have  yours  of  the  28th  ult.  and  have 
noted  the  contents  very  carefully.  YYu  arc  cor- 
rect in  the  statements  you  make  regarding  the 

use  of  the  a x 7 Camera,  and  this  camera 

should  have  a tri])oil-socket  ou  the  side  in  order 
to  get  the  full  use  of  the  swing-movement.  We 
are  sending  you  under  sc])arate  cover  one  of  our 
No.  21  tripod-sockets,  and  if  you  arc  near  some 
shop  that  can  attach  the  tripod-socket,  possibly 
this  will  help  you  out.  If  you  arc  unable  to  attach 
it  {)ro])crly,  or  if  you  do  not  care  to  undertake  the 
work,  you  may  scud  the  camera  to  us  and  we 
wilt  see  that  the  tripod-socket  is  put  in  the  side 
of  tlie  case.  All  that  is  required  to  attach  the 
tripod-socket  is  to  have  the  hole  bored  of  the 
proper  size  and  the  socket  inserted  and  screwed 
to  the  side  of  the  case. 

“'riianking  you  very  much  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  we  arc. 

Yours  very  truly.” 

In  the  foregoing  I have  referrcfl  only  to  cam- 
eras having  a swing-bed,  and  directed  you  to 
swing  the  lens  toward  the  farthest  object,  keeping 
the  ground-glass  j)arallcl  with  the  objects  being 
photographed.  To  obtain  the  same  results  with 
a swing-hack,  follow  the  same  i)roccdure,  i.e., 
point  the  lens  toward  the  farthest  object  and 
swing  the  image  of  the  farthest  object  away  from 
it  to  make  the  ground-gla.ss  parallel.  Then  stop 
flown  to  get  the  focus  more  nearly  even. 
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uphill-  and  Downhill-Perspective 
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trast  and  prevailing  lighter  tone-values.  In  ad- 
dition, the  general  trends  of  certain  lines  and 
tone-masses  possess  expressive  qualities  of  their 
own  ai)art  from  the  details  which  compose  them 
— a fact  to  he  kept  in  mind  when  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  hand. 

Uphill -Effects 

Under  this  head  may  he  included  any  subject 
rising  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  observer,  from  a 
winding  hill-path  to  a mountain-peak. 

In  all  cases  the  feeling  of  height  seems  to  be 
more  readily  exjjressed  by  having  the  foreground 
composed  of  broad,  rather  dark  masses,  and  the 
lightest  tones  well  uj)  in  the  composition,  since 
the  object  is  to  keep  the  eye  moving  upward  and 
concentrate  attention  toward  the  top  of  the  pic- 

normal  individual  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  a subject  in 
stereoscopic  relief,  thus  convey- 
ing a full  sense  of  separation  be- 
tween “planes"  in  all  directions 
— up  and  down  as  well  as  from 
the  immediate  foreground  to  the 
extreme  distance. 

When  viewing  any  scene  the 
sj)ectator  is  also  enabled  to  look 
about  and  so  obtain  additional 
means  of  comparing  the  rela- 
tive elevation  of  various  parts. 

As  a result  a ])erson  can  always 
tell  whether  he  is  looking  uj)  or 
down,  even  witliout  es])ecially 
])rominent  lines  in  the  view  to 
helj)  the  impression;  l)ut  a ])ic- 
ture  can  show  only  a limited 
amount  of  subject-matter,  con- 
se(|uently,  if  there  are  no  def- 
inite lines  and  tones  included 
capable  of  expressing  the  feeling 
intended,  the  result  must  be  dis- 
appointing. 

To  ex])ress  upon  a flat  sur- 
face the  effect  of  se])aration  be- 
tween i)aiis  at  varying  distances 
recourse  is  had  to  both  linear 
and  aerial  ])er.spective — the 
first  of  course  conveying  a sense 
of  distance  by  the  diminishing 
size  of  familiar  objc'cts  or  de- 
tails, and  the  latter  em])liasizing 
the  effect  by  a gradual  decrease 
in  clearness,  flattening  of  c<)ii- 


E hear  quite  a good  deal  about  per- 
spective  in  general,  and  its  render- 
ing by  the  camera,  but  comj)ara- 
tively  little  regarding  the  effect  of 
looking  up  or  down  from  a given 
standpoint;  and  while  the  novice  might  think 
this  impression  would  be  readily  conveyed  with- 
out taking  particular  care  in  arranging  the  pic- 
ture, such  is  by  no  means  true. 

To  attempt  full  analysis  of  the  various  reasons 
for  failure,  or  to  give  directions  that  wonid  ensure 
success  in  unknown  cases,  is  more  than  I can  do; 
but  a description  of  certain  princij)les  involved, 
together  witli  their  apiilication,  may  assist. 

In  the  first  ])lace  one  reas(jn  why  failure  some- 
times occurs  is  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  picture 
consists  of  an  image  upon  a flat  surface,  while  the 
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turc.  A light  spot  of  tone  (wliicli  might  be  a 
cloud,  a snow-covered  mountain-peak  or  other 
api)roi)riate  feature)  not  only  serves  this  pnr])ose 
by  catehing  the  eye,  but  also  suggests  the  light- 
ing found  in  high  and  oi^en  spaces.  Shar[)  spots 
of  contrasting  tone,  or  excessively  prominent  de- 
tails, below  the  objective  point  are  best  avoided. 

A high  and  broken  sky-line  is  usually  a help, 
since  we  naturally  have  to  look  up  to  see  an  ob- 
ject on  a higlier  level.  Here  is  where  the  value  of 
sweeping  lines  running  in  ujnvard  curves  and 
angles  is  apj)reciated,  not  alone  in  the  sky-line 
proper,  but  in  the  outlines  of  the  larger  masses 
of  tone  as  well,  because  lines  with  a vertical  trend 
assist  in  indicating  height  for  the  same  reason  that 
horizontal  ones  convey  the  opposite  effect.  For 
this  reason  in  an  uphill-picture  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  the  most  of  curves  and  angles  while 
suppressing  horizontal  lines.  A ])ossible  exception 
to  the  latter  might  be  a long  flight  of  steps,  in 
which  a series  of  horizontal  lines  are,  of  course, 
rejjcated;  but  even  in  a ease  like  this  such  lines 


taken  in  the  aggregate  form  an  angular  or  curved 
mass  leading  upward. 

AVhen  the  highest  jiarts,  as  in  a mountain-view, 
are  at  a considerable  distance  one  should  make 
much  of  the  aerial  quality,  for  if  it  is  made  evi- 
dent that  a large  mass  filling  a large  sj)acc  in  the 
coni])osition  is  a long  distance  away  the  feeling 
of  size,  likewise  height,  is  increased,  since  the 
observer  naturally  reasons  that  in  such  a case 
only  a very  big  ol)ject  could  occui)y  so  much 
of  the  i)icture.  This  effect  is  increased  when  it 
is  ])ossiblc  to  contrast  the  lighter  tones  of  the 
distance  by  strong,  dee])  sliadows  or  dark  foliage 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  showing,  however, 
no  more  than  is  rc(|uircd  for  the  ])urj)ose.  Thus 
the  device  of  a striking  tree-branch  in  the  fore- 
ground overhead  may  serve  another  more  im- 
portant jnirpose  than  mere  decorative  effect. 

Another  means  to  suggest  rising  ground  is  to 
show  just  the  top  of  some  object  above  the  sky- 
line, thus  indicatiug  the  downward  dij)  in  the 
land  beyond.  A house-toj)  back  of  a hilly  slo])e 
is  suggestive;  likewise  the  u]>per 
])ortious  of  well-defined  clouds, 
like  the  cumulus  ty])e,  which 
never  touch  the  horizon-line  of 
a level  landscape. 

AVIien  buildings  can  be  intro- 
duced they  are  of  assistauee  in 
several  ways,  l )ecause  of  possess- 
ing certain  known  \i‘rtical  and 
horizontal  lines,  the  ])osilion  of 
which  in  a i)icture  at  once  de- 
terniiiu's  the  height  of  the  slaml- 
poiut  with  relation  to  them.  If, 
for  exam])le,  the  fouiulation-line 
of  a l)inlding  seen  in  ]H'rs])cctive 
slants  down  toward  the  more 
distant  corner  of  the  structure, 
we  know  the  ])oint  of  view  must 
have  been  lower  than  this  line, 
th(“  shar])ncss  of  the  angle  at 
which  such  a horizontal  line  is 
shown  giving  a ])rett\'  fair  idea 
of  the  dilfcrcnce  iu  lc\('l  be- 
tween the  building  and  sj)eeta- 
Ilouse  on  the  Hill'’ 
If  S(‘\’cral  build- 
a hill- 
side or  along  a hilly  street,  the 
eoinparal iv'c  ])ositioii  of  known 
lioi'izoutal  lines  will  make  it  pos- 
sibh-  lo  esiimate  llie  varying 
level  of  the  ground  oiiwhieli  they 
stand.  It  is  lack  of  such  def- 
inile  lilies  which  makes  it,  more 
• liffieiill  in  many  eases  to  exjiress 
I lie  fel  ling  desired  iu  a land- 
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scape  pure  and  simple,  tliough  attention  to  some 
of  the  points  previously  noted  will  usually 
make  it  possible  even  without  the  aid  of  archi- 
tectural lines. 

Downhill-Perspective 

Here  attention  to  the  general  sweep  of  the 
main  lines  in  a picture  is  also  important,  but  in 
some  respects  their  use  is  reversed. 

Horizontal  lines  frequently  play  a valuable 
part  in  a downhill-view,  more  especially  in  the 
distance,  where  it  is  desiral>le  to  suggest  flatness 
in  the  portions  below  the  jioint  of  view. 

Wliile  at  first  thought  it  may  not  seem  con- 
sistent that  a high  sky-line  can  be  employed  to 
help  both  an  uphill-  and  downhill-effect,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  but  with  tliis  important  differ- 
ence, that  in  the  latter  case  one  must  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  expanse  sj)rcad  out  below  is  com- 
paratively level  instead  of  sloping  upward.  A 
nearly  straight  horizon  with  sufficient  details  to 
indicate  the  distance  of  various  parts  helps  to 
accomplish  this,  together  witli  proper  atmos- 
pherie  cjuality.  Curving  lines  in  the  middle- 
distance  and  distance  are  of  use  only  when  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  formed  by  level  portions 
of  the  subject,  as  a curving  shore,  or  winding 
stream  through  meadows.  A flat  sheet  of  water 
with  the  distant  shore-line  well  above  the  center 
of  the  composition  gives  the  impression  of  looking 
down  upon  it. 

When  buildings  of  any  kind  are  included  the 
effect  of  perspective  in  the  roofs,  together  with 
the  position  of  the  horizon-line  al)ove  them,  at 
once  conveys  the  idea  of  the  spectator  being 
upon  a Ingher  vantage-point,  as  in  “Down  to 
the  Harbor.” 

Including  just  the  roof  of  a house  in  the  fore- 
ground at  the  very  bottom  of  the  j)icture,  to- 
gether with  the  distance  showing  above,  is  effect- 
ive; while  with  a row  of  buildings  the  rise  of 
horizontal  lines  as  they  recede  ijidicates  the 
viewpoint. 

.\nother  feature  worth  calling  attention  to  is 
this.  If  one  is  standing  ui)on  an  elevated  sj)ot, 
such  as  a cliff  or  steep  hill,  just  far  enough  from 
the  edge  for  the  immediate  downward  drop  to 
be  invisible,  the  edge  of  the  foreground  will  cut 
off  the  view  of  objects  on  a lower  level  for  quite 
a distance,  so  in  consequence  the  subject-matter 
visible  jumps  abruptly  from  the  large  clearly  rle- 
fined  masses  com7)osing  the  immediate  foreground 
to  the  much  diminished  image  of  the  middle- 
distance  and  more  remote  jjarts.  “The  Curving 
Shore”  shows  this  feature  to  some  extent,  as  the 
nearest  portion  of  the  beach  is  hidden  by  the 
stone  coping  and  bushes  around  the  hillside-ter- 
race which  occupies  a part  of  the  foreground. 


Strong  vertical  lines  in  distant  parts  below  the 
spectator  are  better  avoided  as  a rule;  but  in 
the  foreground,  and  rising  from  a level  with  the 
observer's  standpoint,  they  often  serve  as  a use- 
ful note  to  accent  the  flat  panoramic  expanse 
spread  out  below. 

In  the  matter  of  distributing  tone-masses,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  foreground  ratlier  quiet,  as 
in  uphill-effects,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to 
have  a clear  accent  of  contrasting  tones;  for, 
representing  as  it  does  an  elevated  point  of  view 
in  the  open,  strong  lighting  might  well  fall  on  this 
portion  of  the  composition,  d'heu,  too,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  a light  tone  may  be  suggestive 
of  height  and  space,  while  moderately  dark  tones 
in  masses  convey  a feeling  of  depth;  so  if  in  addi- 
tion to  a clear-cut  note  of  contrast  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground  the  nearer  portion  of  the  parts 
below  the  observer  can  be  shown  in  shadow,  this 
will  still  further  help  the  inq)rcssion.  Such  a com- 
bination might  be  produced  when  looking  from  a 
hillside,  if  the  foreground  (in  good  masses  of  light 
and  shadow)  starts  from  one  side  of  the  picture 
and  slants  downward  quite  sharply,  white  the 
valley  beyond  lies  in  a broad  shadow  near  the 
bottom  of  the  composition. 

How  to  obtain  the  most  effective  line  and  tonal 
combinations  may  often  prove  a difficidt  matter 
to  decide,  Init  since  changes  in  the  direetion  of 
lighting  and  state  of  atmosphere  produce  so  many 
alterations  it  is  always  l)cst  to  study  a subject 
under  different  conditions  whenever  possible,  and 
then  make  a careful  choice. 

The  sentiments  wliicli  may  be  aroused  by  a 
landscapc-j)hotograph  are  numerous,  joy,  horror, 
sadness,  calm,  i)cace  and  others  being  cx])ressible 
l).y  j)urc  landscape,  whereas  the  introduction  of 
figures  or  of  some  suggestion  of  life  affords  the 
possibility  to  exj)rcss  still  more,  such  as  sympathy 
or  love,  tliough  here  we  begin  to  ajiproach  the 
realm  of  genre.  It  seems  to  be  generally  the  case 
that  the  deeper  emotions  arc  the  quieter  ones, 
and  the  worker  who  wishes  to  iiroducc  the  great- 
est possible  effect  will  usually  make  a greater 
effort  to  arouse  these  than  to  a])])eal  to  the  lighter 
ones,  such  as  joy  or  amusement.  However, 
strict  adherence  to  this  plan  will  produce  monot- 
ony of  results  and,  unless  the  photographer 
makes  only  a few  prints  in  the  course  of  a year, 
will  cause  him  to  repeat  himself.  The  writer  feels 
it  to  be  a mistake  for  au  artist  to  sjieeialize,  as 
an  occasional  excursion  into  portraiture  by  a 
landscape-worker,  or  into  genre  by  a jiortraitist, 
will  result  in  a fresher  viewiioint  when  the  artist 
returns  to  his  own  field.—  1’aui.  Lewis  Anderson, 
in  Pictorial  I.andsrapc-PhotoyrapJnj. 
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Exemplary  Demonstrations 

ONE  of  tlie  most  instructive  features  of  a 
course  in  jjractical  ])hotograpliy  — plioto- 
graphic  ])ortraiture  — is  a series  of  demonstra- 
tioiis  in  lighting  and  ])osiiig  with  a good  model. 
The  value  of  such  lessons  may  he  appreciated  l>y 
the  fact  that  tliey  usually  form  a ])art  of  the  ])ro- 
grain  of  photographic  conventions,  and  profes- 
sional workers  of  the  highest  rank  are  invited  to 
(hsj)lay  their  ability  in  arranging  the  sitter  be- 
fore the  camera.  When  the  conditions  of  such 
demonstrations  are  favorable,  so  that  the  artist 
may  proceed  without  embarrassment  to  carry  out 
liis  individual  ideas  with  regard  to  i)ose,  liglit 
and  expression,  just  as  if  he  were  at  work  iii  his 
own  studio,  good  residts  may  be  exi)ected.  Even 
if  the  apixhntments  of  the  studio,  ini])rovised 
for  the  occasion,  are  not  altogether  adecjuate,  the 
artist  may  be  able  to  illustrate  his  individuality 
in  arranging  the  figure,  controlling  the  light  or 
subduing  a troublesome  accessory.  Valuable  les- 
sons to  the  uninitiated  have  been  thus  imparted, 
and  studio-j)roprictors  ainl  homc-i)ortraitists  who 
came  from  a long  distance  to  witness  these  demon- 
strations have  declared  themselves  amply  re- 
j)aid  for  the  efl'ort  to  attend  that  ])articidar  con- 
vention. On  the  other  hand,  demonstrations  as 
satisfactory  as  these  do  not  characterize  every 
convention,  and  many  are  the  times  when  the 
demonstrator  has  gone  through  the  usual  mo- 
tions in  a perfunctory  or  half-heart('d  manner, 
cither  because  conditions  were  not  conducive  to 
a satisfactory  exemplification,  or  he  lacked  the 
aliility  to  impart  his  knowledge.  In  any  event, 
he  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  reputation  as  a 
studio-artist.  When,  however,  the  occasion  de- 
mands a convincing  analysis  of  serious  problems 
in  studio-])ortraiture,  and  the  results  are  dis- 
appointing, because  of  inadequate  ])rei)aration, 
the  committee  in  charge  is  to  blame. 

During  tlie  talks  given  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Professional  Photograj)hers'  Society 
at  New  ^ ork,  held  in  Hotel  Me.\l|)in,  last  Eebru- 
ary,  information  of  much  ])ractieal  value  was 
impartefl;  but  the  demonstrations  before  the 
camera,  with  the  aid  of  a vertical  skylight  and 
professional  models,  do  not  aj)])ear  to  have  yielded 
results  commensurate  with  the  efforts  expended. 
The  i)osing  of  the  models,  who  lackeil  nothing  in 
grace  and  attractiveness,  im})ressed  the  s])ccta- 
tors  in  the  light  of  an  entertainment  rather  than 
a serious  object-lesson.  Viewing  the  matter  from 


the  side  of  utility,  however,  Elias  Goldensky  — 
he  of  serious  mood  and  lofty  ideal  — gave  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  that  were  commcndably  frank 
and  honest.  lie  said,  in  sulistance,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  ])leasing  ])ictures  of  handsome, 
graceful  and  well-formed  models  who  are  experi- 
enced in  j)osing  before  the  camera,  but  that  most 
professional  i)hotograi)hers  had  to  struggle  with 
sitters  that  were  generally  awkward  and  not 
favored  in  face  or  figure. 

If  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  — and  the  idea  ap])lies  with  equal 
force  to  camera  clubs  eager  to  i)rofit  l)y  object- 
lessons  in  portraiture  — wishes  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  fix)in  demonstrations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  master-])hotographers  at  future  con- 
ventions, it  should  consider  the  advisaliility  of 
])roviding,  liesides  attractive  j)rofessional  models, 
one  ca])able  of  ])ersouating  the  average  woman 
sitter  as  regards  inadeciuacy  of  good  looks,  grace 
and  resj)onsiveness.  The  use  of  such  a model  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  many  jiroblems  that  every 
portrait-i)hotographer  has  to  face,  and  how  they 
may  be  solved.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that, 
uidess  the  demonstrator  has  had  exqierience  in 
talking  before  an  audience,  and  knows  his  lesson 
well  beforehand,  he  should  ])re]>are  himself  thor- 
oughly for  the  ordeal,  that  lu‘  may  satisfy  his 
audience  and  do  himself  justice. 

The  Veracious  Character  of 
Photographs 

Time  was  when  a |)holograi)h  was  regarded 
as  indisputable  evidence  in  legal  ]>roce(lure; 
but  since  the  advent  of  the  camera  it  has  fallen 
trom  its  high  estate.  It  is  no  longer  trusted  as 
readily  as  hitherto,  uidess  it  be  the  kind  whose 
integrity  is  invulnerable.  I’hotograiihs  used  in 
divorce-cases  have  usually  carried  the  day;  but 
in  a recent  suit  of  this  kind.  Justice  Golf,  of  New 
\ork,  made  a rather  sensible  decision,  in  lhat  he 
declined  to  accept  as  ^■alid  e\  idence  a.  pholograjih 
introduced  b\’  counsel.  'I’here  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  term  “ ])h(dograi)hic  ac'curaey ’’  has 
lost  something  of  its  former  s[)ell;  but  the  way  in 
which  jilates  ami  lilms  can  Ik'  juggled  and 
altereil  without  detc'clion  has  made  [ihotograjihy 
very  unreliable  in  court.  In  this  couneeliou.  Jus- 
tice (ioff  is  quoted  as  saying;  “J'lie  inherent  in- 
firmity of  such  testimony  is  a|>parent  when  the 
protean  character  of  jihotography  is  considered.” 
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PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  'prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

If.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particidars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  .sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer . Large  7>ackages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  ediica- 
tional  institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 


Awards  — Home- Portraits 
Closed  March  31,  1916 

First  Prize:  T.  IV.  Kilmer,  M.l). 

Second  I'rize:  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hayden. 

Third  Prize:  Alice  Willis. 

Honorable  Mention:  II.  II.  Decker,  Charles  Eerris, 
.1.  II.  Eield,  Frank  Flannery,  Mrs.  C.  15.  Fletcher, 
Alton  Franklin.  A.  15.  Hargett,  Ruth  Manzer  Henry, 
Joseph  15.  Kahili,  George  15.  Loticks,  Leander  Miller, 
G.  li.  Najarian,  Williamina  Parrish,  Pillsbury  Studio, 
Claude  L.  Powers,  William  11.  S))iller,  William  C.  Strat- 
man,  Mrs.  II.  J.  Wiegner. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  iwints:  Grace  Adams,  .lames  Allan, 
Linnaeus  Allen,  W.  S.  Bailey,  C.  K.  Baker,  Otto  G. 
Baumgartner,  .lames  I).  Bennett,  G.  M.  Bibby,  Mabel 
Hei.st  Bickle,  Milton  M.  Bitter,  Virgil  R.  Boozer,  Jacob 
Bosshart,  E.  E.  Bronson,  Adelc  Brush,  J.  G.  Burns, 
J.  S.  Burrows,  C.  M.  Camitbell,  W.  W.  Cowles,  F.  E. 
Crum,  O.  C.  Dean,  .V.  \.  Dole,  J.  F.  Eden,  Thomas 
Elstmi,  William  Gilchrist,  Harriet  J.  Goodnow,  An- 
toinette 15.  Hervey,  W.  R.  V.  Howell.  Suisai  Itow,  E.  .1. 
Kocster,  Hannah  Knight.  Richard  D.  McCue,  Fanny 
McOmber,  Hubert  C.  Mohr,  II.  .V.  Morton.  Marguerite 
Munger,  Louis  R.  Murray,  E.  M.  Pratt,  R.  E.  Reynolds, 
L.  Vinton  Richard,  Martinique  M.  Saucier,  A.  J.  Sheils, 
1).  Vincent  Smith,  W.  G.  Takagi,  Clarence  Teainer, 
Anson  M.  'Pilus,  Gerahl  Tushak,  II.  S.  Walker.  Elliott 
Hughes  Wendell. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“Speed- Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Xature-Study  Subjects.”  Closes  .July  31. 

“Figures  in  Landscape.”  Closes  August  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  irrize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  f)f  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  f$10.00),  or  a .solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accomi)anying  illustration. 
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Nature-Study  Subjects 
Photo-Era  Competition — Closes  July  31,  1916 

Fop  the  embryo  naturalist,  or  ev'en  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced student,  there  could  hardly  be  a greater  aid 
and  inspiration  in  his  work  than  a camera.  For  the 
botanist  how  much  more  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
flower  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  clear,  brilliant  photo- 
graph, showing  the  plant  in  its  native  haunts,  than  by 
the  dry  and  colorless  specimen  in  his  herbarium!  The 
one  is  full  of  the  individuality  of  growth,  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air,  and  all  the  charm  of  the  growing,  living 
flower,  whereas  the  other  is  only  the  dry  bones  of  the 
plant  — suggestive  of  death  rather  than  life. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful,  intere.sting  and  instructive 
“herbarium"  might  be  made  by  [)hotography.  To  give 
full  value  to  such  a collection  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  two  photographs  of  each  specimen:  one  to  be 
taken  in  its  habitat,  showing  the  characteristic  habit  of 
growth,  location,  relative  height  and  typical  surround- 
ings; the  other  to  be  taken  of  the  individ'.ial  plant  pre- 
pared as  for  pre.ssing,  and  showing  it  “root  and  all,  and 
all  in  all,"  each  leaf  and  flower  distinctly  visible  and 
sharply  defined. 

For  this  class  of  work  a small  stoj)  should  be  used 
and  every  effort  made  to  .secure  minute  detail,  as,  to 
be  of  value,  the  photograyjh  must  contain  all  that  the 
pressed  sijecimen  would  sliow  — the  number  of  petals, 
sepals,  etc.,  the  veining  of  the  leaves,  whether  stems 
and  leaves  are  smooth  or  downy,  and  all  details  that 
are  es.sentia.l  to  the  analysis  of  the  specimen.  One  blos- 
som should  be  ])hotographed  in  profile,  to  show  the 
calyx,  and  one  "full  face,”  to  show  the  number  of 
styles  and  anthers.  If  the  prints  can  be  colored  well,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  record;  if  not,  a careful  notation 
of  coloring  should  be  made  on  each  mount. 

One  who  has  collected  such  an  herbarium  has  fixed  in 
his  niiinl,  as  well  as  on  paper,  a valuable  store  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  plants  and  flowers.  From  tlie 
artistic  standpoint,  of  course,  the  flower  in  its  natural 
setting  is  the  thing  to  be  studied.  The  trouble  to  get 
satisfactory  artistic  portrayals  of  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject is  the  prodigality  of  Dame  Nature.  She  scatters 
her  beauties  with  such  a lavish  hand  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  an  isolated  clump 
of  blo.ssoms  that  stands 
out  by  itself  in  a way  to 
teni])t  our  cameras.  If  one 
can  be  fonml  near  the  foot 
of  a tree  or  by  some  large 
rock,  such  natural  back- 
grounds will  be  admirably 
adai)ted  to  our  i)ur|iose; 
but  it  is  not  alw;iys  jai.s- 
sible  to  find  such. 

.\nothcr  way  to  isolate 
the  sj)ecinien  is  l>y  light- 
ing. One  sometimes  sees 
an  effect  in  the  woods  that 
would  make  a beautiful 
|)icture  if  it  could  be 
caught  when  the  sun  is 
just  leaving  a liillside,  for 
instance,  and  the  ground 
itself  is  in  shallow,  but 
the  sun  just  catches  some 
tall  chmi|)  of  false  Solo- 
mon’s seal  or  ol  her  taller- 
growing  flower.  'Pile  < f- 
fect  is  charming,  but  fleet- 
ing, It  must  be  .seized  on 
the  instant,  or  lost. 


But  flowers  are  not  the  only  things  in  nature  worthy 
of  study,  by  any  means.  There  are  our  friends  in  fur 
and  feathers  to  be  studied  and  captured  by  our  lenses, 
so  much  better  from  our  standpoint,  as  well  as  theirs, 
than  when  captured  by  traps  or  snares.  It  takes  much 
patience  and  perseverance  to  secure  them,  however, 
and  one  must  not  be  discouraged  by  many  failures. 
The  surest  way  to  locate  the  birds  is  to  find  a nest, 
then,  with  self  and  camera  hidden  from  sight,  wait  as 
patiently  as  may  be  until  a propitious  moment  arrives. 

The  nests  themselves  are  good  subjects  for  pictures 
— whether  with  the  eggs  or  the  young  birds.  The  nests 
of  birds  that  build  on  the  ground,  such  as  the  junco, 
veery  and  oven-bird,  although  harder  to  find,  are  more 
easily  photographed  once  they  are  located,  and  often 
have  most  beautiful  settings  of  ferns  and  flowers.  An- 
other beautiful  subject  is  found  where  butterflies 
gather.  A big,  yellow  swallowtail  on  a spray  of  lilacs 
makes  as  attractive  a picture  as  one  need  desire,  and 
many  other  specimens  would  make  most  attractive 
studies.  Even  the  common  spider  and  his  wonderfully 
woven  web  make  good  picture-material,  especially  if 
the  web  be  found  in  the  early  morning  when  studded 
with  dew-drops. 

There  could  hardly  be  a pleasanter  pastime,  or  one 
that  would  be  more  instructive,  than  this  of  roving  the 
woods  with  a camera,  intent  on  finding  not  only  the 
obvious  beauties  that  are  plain  to  see,  but  the  hidden 
or  ob.scured  beauties  that  are  all  about  us.  There  is  the 
shad-bush  that  stands  out  from  her  background  of 
dark  evergreens  like  a luminous  cloud,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  overlooked;  but  down  at  her  feet  is  a 
“scarlet-capped  elf-needled  mat  of  moss,”  with  fairy 
goblets  of  silver-gray  and  slender  spires  of  verd-antique 
set  with  rubies.  There,  on  a moss-covered  rock,  sits 
Master  Chipmunk,  scolding  .away  at  us  for  intruding 
on  his  preserves,  and,  growing  from  a crevice  in  the 
rock  below  him,  are  the  feathery  fronds  of  the  rare 
little  ebony  spleenwort.  Down  to  the  marsh  we  go, 
and  there  we  find  all  sorts  of  rare  and  beautiful  treas- 
ures — dainty  calypso  and  ghostly  Indian  pipes, 
showy  ladies’  slippers  and  various  weird  orchids. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  steps,  something  eomes  to  light 
that  will  make  a fit  subject  for  the  camera. 


BII.UE 


MRS.  CHARLES  S.  HAYDEN 


One  of  the  greatest  discovei-ies  is  the  always  well- 
hidden  nest  of  the  olive-backed  thrush  or  oven-bird. 
Concealed  under  leaves  an<l  grass,  often  on  the  side  of 
some  little  hollow,  it  defies  detection,  except  by  very 
sharp  eyes;  but,  once  locateil,  it  not  infrerpieutly  lends 
itself  well  to  our  purposes,  and  if  we  succeed  in  con- 
cealing ourselves  well  we  may  be  aide  to  catch  the 
bright-eyed  little  mother  herself  when  she  returns  to 
her  family. 

If  we  get  away  from  civilization  into  the  real  wilder- 
ness we  may  have  a chance  at  some  of  the  animals  in 
the  wild  state.  subject  that  only  once  or  twice  has 
been  photographed  successfully  is  the  beaver  building 
his  dam.  This  was  accomi)lisheil  by  concealing  the 
camera  and  running  a long  string  to  a point  where  the 
beavers  could  be  observe<l  without  disturbing  them  at 
their  work.  “ Redfly  Fox"  and  his  family  make  delight- 
ful subjects,  with  their  long  noses,  keen  e.ves  and  b\ishy 
tails.  Deer  are  most  graceful  animals,  but  with  keen 
senses.  So  rpiick  are  they  to  detect  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  nearly  all  pictures  of  thc?n  in  the  wild 
state  show  unnatural,  stiff  and  startled  jiositions. 

But  even  if  one  cannf)t  go  far  affchl  for  subjects  one 
need  not  be  debarred  from  nature-study,  tine's  own 
dooryard  will  furnish  many  things  of  interest,  a.nd  even 
the  winter-months  need  not  be  devf>id  of  material.  .\ 
cone-bearing  branch  of  evergreen  is  often  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  a flower-laden  bough  in  -•ijringt ime,  and  for 
the  photo-micrographer  what  is  more  Ixanitiful  th;iTi 
the  varied  star-forms  of  the  snowflakes!  Tree-st \i«lies 


at  any  .season  of  the  year  are  interesting,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  springtime,  when  thecatkiTis  and  pussy- 
willows are  so  charming,  and  the  delicate  transparent 
texture  of  the  leaves  makes  them  more  easy  of  por- 
trayal, all  the  delicate  veining  showing  up  so  nicely. 
Fruiting  grass  and  rushes  are  also  attractive  subjects, 
and  lend  themselves  to  the  decorative  .Japanese  treat- 
ment most  charmingly. 

Nature-study  subjects  may  be  of  either  pictorial  <n’ 
.scientific  interest,  l)ut  one  class  need  not  exclmh'  the 
other.  Because  an  arrangement  is  good  in  line  OTid 
makes  a!i  attractive  pietun'  is  no  reason  why  it  shoidd 
not  show  detail  with  sufficient  aecui'acy  to  be  of  scien- 
tific value  also.  On  the  other  hand,  becausi’  a plate  is 
to  show  details  of  construi'tion  atid  texture  is  no  i-eason 
for  ugly  arrangemeid  and  unph'a.'-ing  form.  The  two 
should  Work  together.  .\ny  natural  form  that  is  either 
beautiful  or  interesting  .scient iffcall,\'  is  a lit  subject  for 
this  comjK't  ition,  but  preference  will  naturally  be  given 
thos(.‘ of  pictorial  value  as  well  as  t<'clmieal  |>erfect ion. 

IxATiimiiNK  Bin'gha.m. 

Tlie  September  Competition 

d'lllXKi.VG  that  it  may  stimulate  greater  interest  tf) 
have  a more  definite  subject  for  the  mr)nlhly  comi)cti- 
tion  closing  September  .‘>P.  it  has  been  dei'ided  In  omit 
'■  Fiehl  ami  Wood  " and  snbslilule  ".\nim.’ls  in  Laml- 
scajre.  ' Miss  Bingham's  article  on  this  subjeel,  with 
suggestions  of  both  an  artistic  and  technical  character, 
will  apjrear  in  Ih  " .\ugnst  issue. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PRACTICAL  FACTS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS 
With  Reviezvs  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Substitute  Restrainers 

Even  such  a tremendous  increase  as  1,550  percent  in 
the  price  of  potassium  bromide  — from  50  cents  to 
$8.25  a ])ound  — will  not  greatly  alarm  the  average 
amateur  ])hotographer,  because  his  yearly  consumption 
is  relatively  small.  In  the  production  of  a negative  he 
rarely  employs  bromide  in  the  developer  unless  he  has 
reason  to  believe  there  has  been  considerable  overex- 
posure; his  regular  use  of  a restrainer  is  confined  to  the 
development-])aper  formula  to  ensure  clear  whites  at 
the  rate  of  only  about  120  grains  for  300  to  500  ounces 
of  the  mixed  developer. 

The  professional,  however,  will  feel  the  increase 
keenly,  for  he  is  in  the  habit  of  including  bromide  in  his 
regular  working-solution  for  negative-work  whether  he 
fears  overexposure  or  not,  and  the  very  amount  of  his 
business  will  make  the  increased  expense  an  item  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  rea,son  for  the  constant  presence  of  a small 
amount  of  restrainer  in  the  developer  is  explained  by 
The.  Amateur  Photographer  as  follows:  Free  pota.ssium 
bromide  in  the  developer  at  starting  forms  with  the 
silver  bromide  of  the  plate  (in  some  way  altered  by 
light-action  and  forming  the  “latent  image,’’  whatever 
that  familiar  ])hrase  may  really  staiul  for)  a combina- 
tion less  rea<lily  acted  on  by  the  developer,  and  so 
“restrains,”  or,  as  some  prefer,  “retards”  the  develop- 
ing-action,  for  a while  at  any  rate.  It  thus  holds  back, 
as  it  were,  the  developer  from  responding  to  general 
feeble  light-action  (which  otherwi.se  develops  into 
“fog”)  until  the  developer  has  operated  on  the  parts 
more  strongly  acted  on  by  light.  Thus  we  may  sec  how 
in  a certain  semte  a restrainer  slows  a plate’s  speed.  But 
this  i)hrase  is  very  often  seriously  misunderstood,  for 
any  i)ractical  slowing  of  the  plate  by  bromide  calls  for 
much  more  bromide  than  is  needed  to  keep  down  fog. 

Some  plates,  ]>articiilarly  certain  English  brands, 
require  a little  fog-restraiiier,  although  many  brands 
developed  with  a suitable  pyro-soda  formula  unre- 
strained show  virtually  no  fog,  although  theoretically 
every  plate  shows  some  fog.  With  stale  plates  a,  re- 
strainer  is  absolutely  nece.ssary,  as  the  silver  salts  in 
the  film  seem  to  undergo  a certain  amount  of  decom- 
position, ami  reduction  (flevelopmcnt)  takes  i>lace 
where  the  light  has  not  acted. 

d'he  usual  dose  of  ijotassium  bromide  is  5 drops  of  a 
lb-l)ercent  solution  per  ounce  of  mixed  develo])er;  and, 
of  course,  ammonium  and  .sodium  bromides  may  be 
used  in  a like  manner.  Potassium  bromide  is  l)ulk  for 
bulk  I!  le  weakest  restrainer  in  common  use,  ammouium 
bromide  the  strongest  and  sodium  bromide  the  medium, 
the  most  suitable  proportions  being  |)otassium  120, 
sodium  103  and  ammonium  08.  All  of  these  have  been 
greatly  ad'ectcsl  in  price  l>y  the  war.  Ammouium  bro- 
mide costs  $0  .25  per  |)ound  at  the  time  of  writing, 
March  0,  1010. 


All  of  the  following  salts  have  been  suggested  at 
some  time  or  other  as  restrainers,  the  quantities  given 
being  said  to  be  equivalent  to  1 grain  of  potassium 
bromide. 

Common  salt,  3 to  5 grains. 

Ammonium  chloride,  2 to  3 grains. 

Zinc  chloride,  | grain. 

Boric  acid,  3 drops  of  a 1 to  30  solution  in  each  ounce 
of  mixed  developer. 

The  first  two  of  these  are  still  very  cheap,  and  de- 
serve a careful  trial  to  determine  if  there  be  any  serious 
objections  to  their  use.  Photo-Era  will  be  glad  to 
receive  personal  experiences  along  this  line. 

The  only  restrainers  that  are  of  any  service  when 
development  has  started  are  the  citrates:  they  stop 
the  shadows  and  allow  the  highlights  to  go  on  develop- 
ing, thus  tending  to  increase  contrast.  Indeed,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  cases  of  extreme  overexposure 
can  be  more  reliably  saved  with  sodium  citrate  than 
potassium  bromide.  According  to  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer this  is  explained  on  the  theory  that  citric  acid 
converts  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer  into  a physical 
developer  by  dissolving  some  of  the  silver  which  is  not 
wanted  in  some  places,  and  depositing  it  in  other  places 
where  light-action  has  been  considerable.  About  5 
grains  of  sodium,  potassium  or  ammonium  citrate 
would  be  a normal  cpiantity  per  ounce  of  developer. 

Probably  the  jjrincipal  reason  why  citrates  have 
never  been  in  great  favor  lies  in  their  tendency  to  grow 
a ferment,  mould  or  fungus  (Saccharomyccs  myco- 
elcrma.  one  of  the  yeasts)  which  decomposes  the  citrate 
in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  this  growth  is 
slower  in  strong  than  weak  solutions,  and  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  a little  salicylic  acid.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  dissolve  only  a small  quantity  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  have  a fresh  solution. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  familiar  citrates  of  sodium, 
ammonium  and  i)otassium  are  somewhat  deliquescent, 
and  so  must  be  kept  well  corked  in  a dry  place.  It  is, 
however,  quite  a simi>le  matter  to  prepare  citrates  from 
citric  acid.  'I'his  .salt  is  dissolved  in  warm  water  and 
then  the  alkaline  salt  added  a little  at  a time  until  the 
solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  In  J ounce  of  water 
dissolve  72  grains  of  powdered  citric  acid,  then  add 
slowly  some  one  of  the  following  salts  until  the  acid  is 
neutralized:  Sodium  bicarbonate,  about  90  grains;  or 
sodium  carbonate  (crystals),  about  145  grains;  or  po- 
tassium carbouatc,  about  ))()  grains;  or  strong  liquid 
ammonia,  about  05  miinms.  Make  up  the  bulk  to  1 
ounce  with  water  and  you  will  then  have  approximately 
a 10-i)ercent  .solution. 

About  1 dram  of  this  solution  added  to  each  ounce  of 
developer  would  be  an  average  quantity. 

Ng 

The  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a nation  are 
marked  with  its  imprint. — Henry  llavard. 
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Invisible  Photographs 

In  time  of  war  jiarticularly,  wlien  certain  informa- 
tion should  be  rigorously  kept  secret,  even  from  sub- 
ordinates in  the  same  service,  it  may  lie  useful  for 
government  officials,  military  commanders  and  others 
to  have  a method  of  keeping  copies  of  plans,  documents, 
photographs,  etc.,  in  their  possession  in  such  a manner 
that  they  are  ordinarily  invisible,  but  can  be  revealed 
by  a simple  process  wlien  required.  .Vfter  trying  numer- 
ous printing-papers  and  bleaching-baths,  a writer  in 
l^rogrcssn  Fofodralico  lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  least  visible  image  is  given  by  the  thin  sepia  paper 
of  commerce.  It  is  exposed  rajiidly  to  direct  light,  de- 
veloped in  ordinary  water,  then  treated  with  a ;2-])er- 
cent  hyposuljihite  solution,  and  washed  for  a few 
minutes.  The  images  obtained  are  not  very  rirh  in 
half-tones,  but  this  is  not  of  great  importance  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  When  the  prints  are  placed  in  a solu- 
tion containing,  jier  liter.  10  grams  of  copjier  sulphate. 
20  grams  of  potassium  bromide,  and  .5  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  image  disappears  instantly,  and,  after 
washing,  one  may  dry  the  jirint,  upon  which  nothing 
is  visible.  If  the  precaution  is  taken  to  plunge  the  jirint 
in  a weak  bath  of  jiotassium  bromide,  even  exposure 
to  light  does  not  cause  any  reappearance  of  the  image. 


'I'he  image  may  be  rendered  visible  immediately  by 
any  developing-bath  ordinarily  used  in  |)holograi)hy, 
and  this  operation  may  lie  carried  out  iu  full  light. 
'I'liere  is  uo  need  to  fix  after  development;  a.  simple 
washing  with  water  suffices. 

The  Amateur  Photoi/rapher. 

Brown  Mottles  in  Stock 

Oi'CASloNALLY  We  receive  a complaint  from  a pho- 
tographer enclosing  jiriuts  whicli  show  a peculiai’  black 
mot  tied  effect  in  the  stock  which  is  rmticeabh'  onl,\’  when 
the  Jirint  is  examined  b\’  transmitted  lighl . d'lils  trouble 
has  every  ajijiearance  of  a defect  in  the  raw  slock,  as 
the  mottles  do  not  apjiear  in  any  jiarticnlar  jilaee  in  the 
Jirint.  blit  are  scattered  and  of  jiecniiar  formal  ion. 

.\fter  a number  of  tests  at  our  r<‘seareli-laboratory, 
a similar  elfeet  was  jirodnced  by  using  a very  strong 
acid  sliortstoj)  on  the  jiriiils,  leaving  them  iu  this  balh 
from  It)  to  1.)  minutes.  .U’ler  removal  a number  of 
Iraiisjiarent  sjiols  were  iiotieeable  which  iinmedia I ely 
disajijieared  after  the  Jiriiits  had  been  foiii-d  in  a hyjio- 
aluni  bath,  the  temjierainre  of  which  was  not  allowed 
to  rise  above  I20°l'’.  I’y  allowing  the  lemjierature  of 
the  balh  to  rise  from  l;!l)°fo  1 (JO however,  these  sjiots 
liecame  a dark  brown  which  ajijieared  black  lo  Ihe 
miked  eye  when  the  jirints  were  dried.  We  failed  to 


HONORABLE  MENTION 
HOME-PORTRAITS 


GEORGE  B.  LOUCKS 


note  this  troiihle  when  the  shortstop  was  made  up  as 
recommended  in  The  Professional  Ci/ko  Pointer. 

Extreme  care  should  l>e  observed  in  purchasing 
acetic  acifi,  as  it  is  made  of  several  ditferent  strengths, 
and  every  photographer  should  insist  on  the  commer- 
cial grade  when  piirehasiug  from  the  local  supply-house. 

The  following  list  published  by  Merck  shows  the 


different  grades: 

No.  1 acetic  :icid  !)!)., 5% 

No.  ‘2  glacial  acetic  acid  !)(>  % 

No.  3 acid  acetic !)()  % 

No.  t acid  acetic  .‘fO  % 

No.  a acid  acetic  diluted  (commercial)  . . . .‘id  % 


d'he  No.  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known.  No.  S or 
28%,  is  only  one-third  as  strong  as  the  glacial  acetic, 
and  shoiihl  always  be  puri-hascd  foi’  |)hotographie  p\ir- 
I>oscs  unless  glacial  is  specified. — Portrait. 

Combination-Printing  in  Carbon 

It  is  generally  eousidere<l  ilifhcull  to  combine  a 
figure  ami  background  or  to  iTi.sert  a figure  in  a groui) 
when  iirintiug  in  carbon,  but  a friend  who  is  skilled 
in  tlirce-color  carbon  showed  us  how  siiu])le  it  really  is 
if  the  methoils  of  the  color-worker  are  followed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  two  ]>riuts  are  made,  as  usual,  on 


tissue  from  the  same  band,  and  cut  the  same  way  of 
the  ba.nd,  cither  with  the  length  or  the  width  of  the 
roll.  'I'he  two  temporary  supports  should  both  be  rigid, 
ordinary  waxed  opal  for  the  figure,  and  collodionized 
glass  for  the  background.  Each  piece  of  exposed  tissue 
must  be  soaked  before  mounting  at  exactly  the  same 
temperature  for  the  same  time,  about  three-quarters  of 
a minute  at  ()(>°  F.  They  are  then  developed  and  dried 
:is  us\ial,  and  the  figure  tran.sferred  to  the  ordinary 
double-transfer  support.  After  cleaning  off  every  trace 
of  wax  with  benzole,  the  glass  bearing  the  background 
is  di])|)cd  into  water  and  then  coateil  with  5-percent 
gelatine  solution.  The  figure  ])rint,  soaked,  of  course, 
until  limp,  is  carefully  laid  down  upon  it  and  lightly 
S(|uecgecd.  The  glass  is  then  turned  over,  and  the 
IM'iuts  registered  by  sliding  one  on  the  other.  When  the 
correct  position  is  attained,  the  squeegee  is  again  gently 
applieil,  and  the  whole  put  aside  to  dry.  The  print 
Comes  off  “full  gloss,”  but  if  this  l)c  objected  to  the 
collodion  may  l>c  cleaned  off  with  the  usual  solvent. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photoyraphy. 


It  is  i>ainful  for  a composer  to  write,  for  a poet  to 
feed  Ids  poetry  with  his  prose,  for  a iiainter  to  pay  for 
his  i)ictures  with  bis  lithographs;  in  a word,  for  an  ar- 
tist to  live  off  the  trade  of  his  art. — Theophile  Gautier. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 


This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  official  organ, 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photog- 
raphers by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  theGuild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  corre- 
spondence. Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine  sending  name  and  address  to 
PHOTO-ERA, The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


The  “ Capacity  for  Taking  Pains  ” 

Thehe  could  liardly  be  an  avocation  that  wonlil  give 
returns  more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
care  and  pains  expended  than  photography.  Some 
novices  give  up  the  pastime  because  of  the  expense, 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a larger  jiroportion  of  that 
expense  than  they  dream  of  is  due  to  a waste  of  material 
through  carele.ssncss.  A careful  reading  of  the  book  of 
instructions  that  comes  with  each  camera  will  save 
many  a film  that  lack  of  the  knowledge,  thus  acquired, 
might  have  spoiled  in  exposure,  in  loading  or  unloading. 
But  the  painstaking  compounding  of  developer  and 
fixing-bath,  clean  trays  or  tanks  and  care  alrout  finger- 
marks, dust  and  other  blemishes  will  make  an  aston- 
ishing flifference  in  results. 

The  darkroom-light  is  another  source  of  danger.  It 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  light  does  not  fall 
directly  on  the  tray;  and  although  it  may  be  a rather 
large  illuminated  surface  it  should  be  of  lirw  j)ower  and 
composed  of  both  orange  and  red  elements.  Stray  light 
through  cracks,  around  window  or  do(jr  is  also  a fruitful 
cause  of  trouble.  On  going  into  the  darkroom  from  a 
brightly  lighted  one  the  eye  does  not  at  once  detect 
these  rays  of  white  light:  but  shut  yourself  in  and  stay 
for  several  minutes  anfl  what  seemed  like  total  ilark- 
ness  at  first  may  prove  to  be  quite  otherwise.  Even 
after  all  leaks  are  stopped  and  the  light  made  safe  it  is 
not  wi.se  to  spend  too  long  examining  the  negatives;  a 
few  seconds  will  tell  you  about  density,  and  curiosity 
as  to  the  <letails  of  the  picture  would  better  be  curbed 
until  after  fixation. 

Thorough  fixing  is  another  point  regarding  which 
care  is  worth  while.  A film  is  not  fixed  the  minute  the 
milky  look  has  disa[)peared,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
but  shouhl  be  left  in  the  l>ath  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
longer  to  ensure  complete  fixing.  In  washing,  also,  one 
must  be  thorough.  A film  is  not  washed  that  has 
simply  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour,  d’here  must  be  a 
circulation  of  water  of  sufficient  vigor  to  keej)  the  film 
moving  and  carry  off  the  dissolved  chemicals.  Either 
insufficient  fixing  or  washing  is  respon.sil.)le  for  most 
troublesome  stains  and  spots  that  api>ear  on  negatives 
after  a year  or  so  and  often  completely  destroy  .i  plate 
of  value.  Because  of  the  ills  and  dangers  which  nega- 
tives are  heir  to,  many  workers  keep  on  file  either  a 
transparency  or  a glos.sy  print  of  their  favorite  plates, 
so  that  in  case  of  loss  a second  negative  can  be  made. 

But  the  point  in  the  whole  process  of  iirodueing  a 
photograph  where  the  greatest  waste  takes  i)lace  is  in 
the  making  of  the  jirint,  especially  if  one  works  in  the 
evening,  when  stains  are  less  peree])tible.  (ireat  care 
must  be  taken  that  all  solutions  are  fresh  and  at  [iroper 
working-temperature.  The  tendency  is  to  economize 
on  solutions,  but  a few  spoiled  prints  cost  more  than 


would  the  new  bath,  and  then  you  must  have  the  new 
bath  finally  for  the  remaking  of  the  lost  prints — a 
waste  of  time,  solution  and  paper. 

If  things  do  not  seem  to  be  going  right,  stop  short 
and  find  out  what  is  wrong.  Too  many  times  one 
blunders  along  making  dozens  of  prints  which  display 
innumerable  s])ot.s  or  are  off  color,  stained,  or  flat  and 
otherwise  worthless.  That  is  an  entirely  needless  ]>ro- 
cedure;  l>etter  far  to  throw  away  the  developer,  clean 
the  tray  and  mix  a.  fresh  .solution,  being  sure  that  your 
graduate  is  clean  and  everything  as  nearly  right  as  you 
know  how  to  make  it.  If  spots  or  stains  appear  after 
])lacing  in  the  fixing-ljath,  jicrhaps  that  has  become 
exhauste<l  and  must  be  reneweil.  Clean  all  trays  fre- 
cpiently,  and  keep  your  graduates  and  stirring-rods  free 
of  chemicals.  Even  with  fresh,  unoxidizeil  developer,  a 
l>rint  will  very  often  stain  if  umlertimed  and  forced  in 
<leveloping. 

There  is  a right  time  for  every  negative,  and  when 
that  exposure  is  given  the  print  will  develop  up  to  the 
right  ])oint  and  .seem  to  stop.  If  underexposed  the 
stopping-point  is  reached  before  the  print  has  sufficient 
depth,  and  it  must  be  coaxed  along  as  far  as  jKi.ssible, 
resulting  usually  in  a weak  i)riut,  not  infrequently  with 
a yellow  stain.  On  the  other  hand,  an  overexposed 
print  will  flash  up  in  the  developer  and  have  to  l>e  taken 
out  before  develo])ment  is  complete,  resulting  in  a 
mottled,  flat  print  of  little  use  lo  anyliody.  .V  safe  |)lan 
is  to  use  a “short-stop”  instead  of  a,  y)lain  rinsing- 
water  between  develo])ing  and  fixing.  'Plus  stops  all 
development  at  once,  and  ensures  the  prints  being  acid 
instead  of  alkaline  when  they  g<>  into  the  hyi>o;  the  life 
of  the  bath  is  thus  prolonged.  If  this  is  not  used,  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  i>rinls  are  ke[)t  moving  lor 
a few  seconds  after  they  go  into  the  hyim  ami  that  they 
do  not  ])ack  together  so  that  the  solulioTi  has  not  tree 
access  to  all  j>arts  of  the  surface.  Letting  the  stin-ing- 
rod  rest  on  the  fact.'  of  the  |)rint  when  first  yilaccd  in 
the  bath  was  for  some  time  the  myslerious  cause  of 
l)uri)le  si)ots  on  prints. 

Thorough  washing  is  again  essential  here,  the  prints 
being  ke])t  in  continuous  mol  ion  in  rnnniiig  water  tor 
an  hour,  not  allowed  to  set  lie  lo  the  bottom  and  lie 
together  in  a solid  mass,  in  which  casi'  only  the  to[> 
ones  wonid  get  anywhere  near  ])ro])er  washing.  It  is 
the  washing  that  ensures  the  j)erinanenee  of  the  i)rint. 
Not  infreqiK'Utly  in  ;in  old  pi-int  one  can  see  distinctly 
where  another  yrrinl  has  adhereil  to  it  whih'  washing, 
and  the  ntiwashed  part  is  fading,  leaving  the  rest  of 
its  original  de|)th  of  tone. 

In  mounting,  also,  there  is  call  for  accuracy  am] 
neatness,  lli.at  margins  may  be  evini  and  no  glu(.‘  be  de- 
j)osited  in  the  wrong  ])laee.  So,  from  start  to  linish, 
one  needs,  in  order  to  prodme  a salisfaetory  ])holo- 
gr.aph,  “.an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  i>ains.” 


GROUI'-l’ORTRAIT 


KRANK  FLANNERY 


The  Child  and  the  Kodak 

One  of  the  “slogans”  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany is  “Let  tlie  Children  Kodak,’’  and  the  parent 
who  Would  give  his  otfsijring  the  rndiments  of  an  art- 
training and  teach  him  an  a])preciation  of  the  lieantifnl 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  advice,  d'here  are  many 
valna.hle  lessons  that  may  be  easily  taught  and  pleas- 
antly by  means  of  ])hotogra])hy.  In  the  case  of  a hoy 
with  a meehanical  hent  the  delicate  mechanis]n  of  the 
camera  itself  will  arouse  interest  in  the  laws  of  o])tics, 
and  the  oi)eralion  and  com]ionn<ling'  of  developers  will 
interest  him  in  the  rudimeiils  of  chemistry  — while 
to  any  child  the  accuracy,  orderliin'.ss  and  cleanliness 
rerjniiXMl  for  good  I'esniis  will  l)c  v.alnahle  haliils  to 
form;  for  the  little  people  should  not  he  allowed  to 
sto])  a,t  “ hntton-pressing.'’  d'hey  should  he  encouraged 
to  see  the  tiling  through  to  the  end,  and  almost  invari- 
ahly  tliey  will  prove  enlhusiastic  workers. 

'I'he  tank-  or  machine-develojiers  are  so  simple  that 
very  litlle  help  will  he  needed  from  the  " grown-nps,” 
and  that  only  at  first.  'I'he  hlne-iirint  jn'oeess  is  a good 
one  on  which  to  start  the  youngsters;  hnt  they  will  not 
long  he  content  with  that,  and  the  develoi>ing-])aper 
jn’oeess  is  not  too  dillicnit  for  them  to  master  s|ieedily. 

Ihit  it  is  in  learning  what  is  rerpiisite  for  a,  good 
ihctnre  that  the  training  of  the  art-sense  comes  in.  'Coo 


many  of  us  come  to  years  of  maturity  before  vve  learn 
to  use  our  eyes.  We  are  like  the  celebrity  w'ho  came 
liack  to  his  home-town  to  addre.ss  his  townspeople  dur- 
ing Old  Home  Week.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
schoolhonse  and  looking  off  over  the  heads  of  his 
audience,  he  exolaimed:  “But  where  did  you  get  all 
this,  'riiese  mountains  were  never  here  when  I was  a 
boy!”  If  none  of  his  availalile  elders  are  capable  of 
helping  him  in  this  way,  that  is  what  the  criticism- 
rleiiart ments  of  the  ]>hotographic  magazines  are  for. 

If  he  is  interested  in  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  he 
can  with  a portrait-attachment  make  .such  a collection 
as  will  he  the  envy  of  his  friends,  and  the  collecting  of 
it  will  keep  him  in  the  oiien,  increase  his  interest  in 
nature  a hundred-fold  and  make  him  a well-informed 
and  intelligent  little  naturalist. 

'I'hese  are  only  a few  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
slarting  early  to  form  the  photographic  habit,  and 
only  a few  of  the  branches  which  the  child  mav  take  up. 
He  will  want  to  try  his  skill  on  the  members  of  his 
family  and  acquaintance,  and  in  .so  doing  will  learn  to 
see  the  jday  of  light  and  .shade  on  the  human  face,  the 
etfect  of  backgrounds,  grouping,  etc.,  thus  learning  to 
appreciate  better  the  work  of  the  masters  of  jjainting 
when  h('  shall  make  their  acquaintance. 

'I'hough  I have  iise<l  the  masculine  pronoun  through- 
out, all  this  is  equally  applicable  to  “little  sister.” 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners;  but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, aiid  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  .\s  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  ether  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  azvards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P. 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessfnl  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

1^.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  sep.vrately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  zvhat  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  nrizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 


Awards — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  March  31,  1916 

First  Prize:  Carlos  F.  do  Moya. 

Second  Prize:  R.  W.  Stevens. 

Third  Prize:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rec(l. 

Iloiinrnble  Mention:  .lames  Allan,  IMargaret  Ander- 
■son,  C.  K.  Baker,  ,J.  Louis  ( 'uiiuingliam,  Martha  Curry, 
George  C.  Easton,  Max  Kbel.  (.'arl  H.  Ka.ttelman, 
Louis  R.  Murray,  Willaial  ’\’:m  der  \'eer,  W.  .1.  Wilson, 
Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyiis. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  ])rints:  .Janet  Bowers.  E.  L.  Clarke, 
Frank  Hart,  Lewis  L.  Hertzl>erg,  Ormison  O.  Hilborn, 
.John  H.  .Johnson,  H.  M.  Keith,  lunil  JJ.  Koi)[>,  .Jr., 
T.  W.  Jjindsell,  Rndolph  Motts,  C.  d'.  I’hilipi),  Clarence 
A.  Pierce,  J^verett  G.  Read.  Kenneth  J).  Smith.  3J.  C. 
Still,  S.  J’pton,  -Jos.  G.  Whetson,  Oscar  G.  Whiting. 
.7.  H.  Woodliead. 


THE  DOI.I,  S GOWN  CARIOS  E.  I)E  MOYA 

EIRST  PRIZE — beginners’  (ONTEST 

2t)5 


Answers  to  Correspondents 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  loishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 


C.  A.  S. — To  ensure  good  cloud-effects  in  gen- 
eral landscape-work,  you  need  both  an  orthochro- 
matic  plate  and  a color-screen;  one  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Since  you  appear  to  jjrefer  Seed  phites,  use  Seed 
Orthochromatic,  which  are  the  same  speed  as  the  Seed 
2(ix  you  now  emiiloy.  Ordinary  landscape-work  does 
not  require  a screen  so  deep  as  yotir  10-time  screen. 
A three  or  four-time  screen  would  be  ample  unle.ss  abso- 
lute color-rendering  is  a consideration,  as  in  the  pho- 
tographing of  furniture,  paintings  and  similar  commer- 
cial work.  Try  a Burke  & James  3-time  screen. 

J.  L.  C. — It  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  to 
exchange  your  3A  Graflex  for  a I x .5.  Both  sizes  are 
popvilar,  though  we  honestly  believe  that  4 x ,5  is  the 
more  ])ractical  size  — that  is,  more  pictures  seem  to 
comiMise  well  in  it  than  in  dj  x 5|,  With  the  latter  the 
tendency  is  to  trim  from  the  long  dimension,  especially 
in  vertical  compo.sitions. 

The  proportions  jireferrcd  l)y  artists  are  not  far  from 
the  ])hotographic  size  5x7,  which  is  about  half  way 
between  the  two  you  mention, 

T.  B. — A’es,  it  is  quite  possible  to  restore  old  and 
stale  bromide  paper  much  the  .same  as  stale  dry- 
j)latcs.  Soak  each  sheet  sei)arately  for  one  minute  in 


the  following  bath; 

Potassium  permanganate  . . : 1 grain 

Suli)huric  acid 0 grains 

Water 10  ounces 

Then  transfer  for  one  minute  more  to  the  following; 

Sodium  sul])hite  crystals  100  grains 

Water  10  ounces 


Rinse,  and  the  paper  is  ready  for  \ise  wet,  or  it  may 
be  dried  if  desired  for  use  later.  The  original  speed  of 
the  j)aper  will  be  reduced  about  one-half  in  the  restora- 
tion. 

Before  gf)ing  to  this  trouble,  however,  it  is  well  to 
try  drying  out  the  i)iq)er  in  a warm  oven.  Wry  often 
.storage  in  a damp  iilace,  or  a humid  period  of  weather, 
is  the  only  cause  of  flat,  muddy  prints,  and  drying  the 
})aper  and  using  double  or  even  trelile  tlie  usual  (pian- 
tity  of  j)ota.ssinm  bromide  will  jjrove  a ipiick  ami  com- 
plete remedy. 

W.  .\.  R. — Of  course  the  Cooke-Kodak  lens,  the 
lens  with  which  you  make  your  negatives,  is 
quite  suitable  for  making  enlargements  from 
them,  if  yon  desire  to  use  it.  It  is  a higiily  corrected 
anasligmat,  whereas  the  Smith  lens  is  a semi-achro- 
matic.  d'he  former  will  give  you  normally  a sharp  en- 
largement; the  latter,  a diffused  focus  enlargement. 
IVhich  yon  want  is  almo.st  entirely  a matter  of  i)ersonal 
opinion.  Soft-focus  work  is  now  enjoying  a vogue 
which  promises  to  be  of  long  life,  ])erh:i])S  ])ermamnt 
if  it  is  not  overdone.  If  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  end  as  did 
the  “fuzzytypes”  of  a decade  ago,  which  were  the  result 
of  printing-dodges. 

The  u.se  of  a .soft-focus  lens  for  enlarging  rather  than 
negative-work  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  de- 


gree of  diffusion  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  one’s  fancy 
whatever  the  degree  of  enlargement  — we  have  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  diaphragms  of  varying  sizes.  If  this 
sort  of  work  appeals  to  you,  and  it  does  in  moderation 
to  every  art-lover,  the  Smith  lens  will  not  disappoint 
you.  It  was  the  first  in  its  field,  and  is  now  used  by 
many  world-famous  workers.  As  to  carbon,  platinum  or 
bromide  paper,  the  latter  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  to 
work,  but  the  other  two  are  the  supreme  achievements. 

U.  J.—  Y es,  it  is  a simple  matter  to  restore  dry- 
plates  which  have  become  stale,  fogged  or 
otherwise  spoiled  through  age.  Speed  must  be  sac- 
rificed, and  there  will  be  a considerable  gain  in  contrast, 
but  results  may  be  counted  upon  as  clean  as  can  be  ob- 
tained with  fresh,  slow  process-plates.  New  material  is 
now  so  expensive  that  if  one  happens  to  have  several 
dozen  stale  plates  of  ,5  x 7 or  larger  size  it  will  pay  to 
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restore  them  for  making  cojiies  or  negatives  of  any  other 
sort  requiring  considerable  vigor.  All  of  the  work  must 
nece.ssarily  be  done  in  the  darkroom  under  a safelight. 

Immerse  each  plate  .separately  for  two  minutes  in  the 
following  bath  at  a temperature  of  (55  degrees; 


IVater 10  ounces 

Rotassium  bichromate  25  grains 

Ilydroehloric  acid 12  minims 


IVhile  in  the  .solution  swab  the  plate  over  with  ab- 
■sorljent  Colton  to  remove  any  air-bells  that  may  adhere 
to  its  surface.  Then  wash  in  running  water  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  remove  the  superfluous  solution, 
allow  to  drain  for  a few  minutes  and  immerse  for  five 
minutes  in  alcohol,  to  facilitate  rajiid  drying,  which  will 
not  require  over  half  an  hour  in  an  ordinary  drying- 
rack.  Roughly  speaking,  the  .speed  of  the  restored  plates 
may  be  considered  about  50  Watkins  or  F/32  Wynne. 

20C 


Print- Criticism 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraetion 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker’s  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
plate  or  film,  stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- 
process. 


A.  L.  C. — Your  picture  of  a pond  with  a bridge  in  tlie 
distance  is  very  effective;  but  it  violates  one  important 
rule  in  artistic  composition  by  being  divided  hori- 
zontally in  two  equal  parts,  the  sky  and  water  being 
alike  in  area.  The  part  at  the  left  is  black  and  muddy, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  subject  wouhl  yield  a 
better  result  by  genuine  artistic  treatment. 

M.  B. — “Ruth”  will  be  improved  by  printing  on  a 
softer  paper,  for  the  highlights  are  a trifle  too  white. 
Apparently  the  sun  was  too  strong  for  her  eyes,  for  she 
appears  to  have  closed  them  during  the  exposure. 

“Getting  through  the  Fence”  has  been  underexposed 
and  overdeveloped;  the  highlights  are  too  chalky. 

“Chums”  has  also  been  overdeveloped,  although 
exposure  was  apparently  adequate.  Try  a softer  paper, 
or,  if  necessary,  reduce  with  ammonium  persulphate. 

“A  Well-Fed  Country-Lass”  should  be  printed 
deeper  on  a softer  paper  if  a close  approximation  to 
the  x’alues  of  nature  is  wanted. 

“Three  Little  Kittens”  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
lighted,  exposed  and  developed  picture  of  the  lot.  Why 
not  enlarge  the  interesting  portion  of  it,  omitting  most 
of  the  confusing  background? 

D.  K.  S. — “Along  the  Trout-Brook”  appears  to  be 
merely  a snapshot  of  personal  interest.  “Schroon  Lake” 
suffers  from  lack  of  unity,  the  prominent  waves  in  the 
foreground  detracting  attention  from  the  distant  view, 
which  apparently  is  intended  as  the  real  picture.  Of 
course,  this  is  readily  remedied  by  trimming  to  a 
narrow  horizontal  panel. 

V.  AI.  K.— Y our  photograph  entitled  “Evening 
Glow”  seems  to  be  a misnomer,  as  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  evening  glow  in  the  photograph.  It  needs  a 
cloud-effect  in  the  distance  to  relieve  fhe  whiteness  of 
the  sky.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  tree-arrangement 
did  not  permit  you  to  place  the  most  important  tree  in 
the  foreground  rather  than  in  the  middle-distance. 

In  a few  months  you  will  see  in  Photo-Era  a similar 
vista  through  trees,  by  Air.  B.  F.  Langland,  wliich  will 
give  you  a better  suggestion  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in 
a letter. 

AI.  C.  S. — A'our  print  “The  Winding,  Wintry  Wood- 
land-Stream” is  not  a subject  that  lends  itself  readily 
to  pictorial  treatment.  Regarding  this  merely  as  a 
composition,  the  prominent  tree  at  the  left  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  would  better  have  been  omitted,  as  it  attracts 
too  much  attention  to  itself.  Were  it  trimmed  away,' 
two  other  prominent  trees  would  divide  the  picture- 
space  into  three  equal  parts,  which  is  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate. It  would  appear  that  this  subject  were 
better  not  photographed. 

In  “The  Dying  Day”  you  have  one  of  those  subjects 
which  would  be  superb  in  painting,  but  which  loses 
much  in  the  absence  of  color  in  photography.  .Although 
you  have  very  wisely  softened  the  definition  consider- 
ably, the  many  vertical  lines  and  reflections  in  the 
water  are  still  somewhat  confusing.  Perhaps  a print 
on  a matte  rather  than  a smooth  paper,  an  enlarge- 


ment on  a rough  paper  or  a print  two  or  three  tones 
darker  would  improve  matters. 

AI.  B. — Of  your  two  photographs  in  a country- 
school,  we  like  that  of  fhe  children  standing  the  better. 
A’ou  can  improve  this  greatly  by  rubbing  down  the 
negative  with  alcohol  or  silver-polish  to  lower  the  tone 
of  what  appears  to  be  a reflection  on  the  blackboard 
over  the  girl's  head  at  the  extreme  right. 

A'our  other  sulqects  appear  to  be  merely  snapshots 
with  confusing  backgrounds,  that  of  the  little  black- 
and-white  pig  and  the  child  being  considerably  under- 
exposed. 

C.  F.  AV.—  In  “Twilight  in  AY  inter”  you  appear  to 
have  carried  diffusion  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
The  print  also  appears  to  be  consideral)ly  deficient  in 
subject-material.  AVe  like  “The  Alysterious  AAucket” 
much  better,  although  the  ]3eneiling  intended  to  replace 
the  loss  through  halation  is  exceedingly  crude. 

II.  AA'.  C. — “Sunshine  and  Shadow”  is  technically 
excellent,  but  it  seems  to  lack  a center  of  interest,  the 
foreground  tree  not  being  sufficiently  large  or  distinctive 
in  character  to  hold  the  attention. 

L.  R.  AI. — AA'e  are  plea.sed  to  note  a very  consider- 
able improvement  in  your  work  of  late,  the  suljjects 
entered  in  this  last  competition  being  jjarticularly 
pleasing.  AAe  question,  however,  if  tliese  exceedingly 
red  tones  that  you  are  obtaining  are  so  pleasing  as  the 
more  conventional  sepias,  especially  those  tending 
towards  chocolate  brown,  as  done  by  hypo-alum  toning 
on  gaslight  papers.  These  compositions  could  be  im- 
proved on  very  little. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exjjo.sure  £(-)['  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  huildings,  nionuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  pag’e. 


The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exjjosure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  fight  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  Foi’  other  subjects. 

nuiiiher  given  for  the  clas.s  of  sul)ject. 

1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 
1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  huidscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds;  sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; oj)en  heacli,  harbor-  and 
ship])ing-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ol)- 
jects  ; most  telephoto-subjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landsca}>es  in  fog  or  mist; 
huildings  showing  l)oth  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes  ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; liuildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shi])piug  about  the  docks  ; 
red-hrick  l)uildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groui)S  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  2)late  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
(piired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-hanks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  0])en  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings, 
in  Class  I ai-e  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those 
must  he  muhi])lied  by  the  numl)er  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 


multiply  the  ex])osure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 


4 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


g o' 

p.  w 

U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 

1/4 

G CL  c/2 

o o “ t. 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 

12 

e tab 
1 use 
5 not 
r othi 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 

5/8 

^ ^ 

“G  tn 

S 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 

3/4 

I I'l  £ 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 

2 

^ ^ (Jj 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 

4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 

8 

5s  0 S 

< ojco"  2; 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 

16 

Example 

Tlie  factors  that  determine  correct  exi)osurc  are,  first, 
the  strengtli  of  light;  second,  tlie  amount  of  light  ami 
dark  in  the  snhject;  third,  speed  of  jjlatc  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  11.  R.  Lens,  stoj)  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  umler  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/10  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/K>.  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  tal)le  for  other  sto])s,  opposite  the  diai)hrngm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/10X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  tal)le  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a j)late  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiirly  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1 '32  .second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  150,  Wy.  .-iOO.  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2.  P.  E.  123,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Fla.shlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  .3/4.  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  2(10.  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Pinsign  P’ilm 

Hammer  Extra  Past,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Cla,^s  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180.  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  P’ilm,  X.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Pixtra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  ILipid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Xon-P’ilter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  P’ilm 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  P’ilm  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Pol.vchrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  P’ilm 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speed.y 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.E.  90,  Wy.  1 30,  Wa. 
C’ramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Piastman  Pixtra  Rapid 
Hammer  Pixtra  P'ast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  20x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Pixtra 
Sbandard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2.  P.E.  34.  Wy.  13((.  Wa. 
Cramer  .\nchor 


Lnnnere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.E.  78.  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  ,3.  P.  E.  34,  Wy.  00,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  P’ast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Pimi)ress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wei  1 i ngt  on  La.ndsca j)e 

Class5.  1’.  E.  50.  Wy.  00,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  I’rocess 
4V.  6/  I’roccss  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.E.  .3!».  Wy.  .30,  Wa, 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

(iramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Proce.ss 

( lass  100.  I’.  E.  11.  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  .\utochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  initial  picture  this  month  — and  repeated  in 
black  on  page  !209  in  accordance  with  our  usual  cus- 
tom — is  a cover-design  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  direct  result  of  participation  in  the 
Piioto-Er.\  competition,  “Subject  for  Photo-Era 
Cover,"  which  closed  April  .‘JO,  191G.  For  this  effort 
the  author,  Mrs.  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  receiv'ed  the  third 
prize.  The  other  succe.s.sfid  pictures  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  our  July  issue.  “Killarney  Roses”  represents 
a beautiful  and  dignified  design,  is  novel  and  refined  in 
treatment  and  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  In  all  her  floral  work  Airs. 
Cassidy  has  always  shown  a symi)athetic  regard  for  the 
refined  and  delicate  beauty  of  roses  and  peonies.  To 
this  quality  the  artist  is  now  adding  a warmth  of  ex[)res- 
sion  and  breadth  of  treatment  which,  in  so  impressive 
a design  as  “Killarney  Rieses,”  greatl.v  enhance  the 
general  artistic  effect.  Data:  Indoors,  October,  9 .v.m.; 
Auto  Grafle.x;  Goerz  Dagor,  Hj-ineh  focus;  smalle.st 
stop;  100  seconds;  5x7  Seed  L.  Ortlio;  dev.  in  tank; 
8 X 10  enlarged  print,  with  P.  & S.  Semi- Achromatic 
Doublet,  on  Ea.stman  Platino  Bromide. 

The  original  of  the  frontispiece  emanates  from  Air. 
Rabe’s  co|)ious  portfolio  of  San  Franci.sco  Exposition 
prints,  on  who.se  contents  the  artist  has  drawn  liberally 
for  Photo-Era.  Although  the  memorable  Panama- 
Pacific  Exjjosition  is  a thing  of  the  past,  its  glorious 
visions  will  linger  permanently  in  the  minfls  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  to  behold  them;  and  when  rare 
architectural  beauties  are  perpetuated  by  photography 
in  so  eminently  artistic  a manner  as  has  been  done  by 
IV.  II.  Rabe,  it  were  thoughtle-ssnottoafford  ourreaders 
occasional  opportunities  to  enjoy  them.  “The  End 
of  the  Trail,"  the  sculptor  Fraser's  imaginative  creation, 
and  as  jjresented  by  a canierist’s  poetic  touch.  comi)els 
instant  admiration.  Tlie  expre.ssion  of  spent  energy 
of  hor.se  and  rider  is  greatly  heightened  liy  the  mystery 
of  approaching  dusk,  and  the  beholder  is  made  to  feel 
the  dejection  and  desi)air  of  the  hapless  group.  Data; 
As  stated  in  a iHwious  issue,  Mr.  Rabe  used  au  old- 
style  Adlake  camera  (magazine),  using  x -Ij-  Standard 
Ortlnjuon  plates.  ,Vs  no  tripods  were  allowed  on  the 
grounds,  lie  was  obliged  to  rest  his  camera  on  a con- 
venient box  or  seat,  as  about  10  minutes’ exposure  was 
required,  using  the  open  lens.  In  order  to  keej)  the 
camera  level  and  the  lines  ])erpendic\dar,  (uily  the  upper 
half  of  the  plate  was  available,  making  the  negative 
really  one-half  the  size.  The  day-views  were  taken 
with  a $14.50  1,V  Kodak,  on  films  4|  x universal 
focus,  o])CTi  lens,  -h-  .second.  Theiad'ore,  no  definite 
data  are  available  with  our  present  i)icture.  J'he  en- 
larging was  all  done  by  daylight,  in  a transformed 
chicken-house,  with  a sni)ply  of  water  from  a ho.se,  and 
an  enlarging-a])paratus,  home-made,  from  two  tele- 
scopic starch-boxes,  using  a 4 x 5 Smith  .soft-focus  lens. 
Paper  n.sed  was  P.AI.G.  No.  8. 

The  i)ictures  that  accompany  the  jjaper  of  William 
II.  Ran,  tl  1C  eminently  successful  commercial  [ihotogra- 
pher  of  Philadelphia,  are  .self-explanatory.  They  c.x- 
emplify  the  varied  possibilities  of  oiiporl unities  offered 
to  an  able  and  resourceful  photographer.  I’aper  and 
illustrations  should  serve  to  stimulate  the  hundreds  of 
budding  cameri.sts  eager  for  an  op|>orl unity  to  enter 
the  jirofessional  ranks  — not  ordinary  workers,  how- 


ever, but  those  who  have  given  convincing  proofs  of 
first-class  technical  ability. 

“Floating  Mysteries,”  page  270,  belongs  to  H.  C. 
Alann’s  almost  endless  series  of  studies,  clouds  in  land- 
scapes, striking  in  eft'ect  and  pleasing  in  arrangement. 
Data:  5 ,x  7 Press  Graflex;  12-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop, 
F/0.8;  B.  & J.  3-time  color-screen;  afternoon;  good 
light;  277  second;  Non-Halation  Hammer  Ortho  plate, 
5 ,x  7;  Pyro. 

This  year  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  travel  in 
the  direction  of  American  garden-spots,  including  the 
National  parks,  of  which  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  is  con- 
spicuous in  point  of  scenery.  The  striking  panorama, 
j)ages  272  and  273,  is  by  an  official  photographer,  who 
lives  in  the  locality  and,  therefore,  knows  the  most  favor- 
able aspects  of  this  i)icturesque  region.  The  compre- 
hensive view,  pictured  by  him,  exhibits  more  than  ordi- 
nary technical  skill,  by  reason  of  the  uniformly  good 
illumination  and  clearness  of  detail,  also  what  remark- 
ably fine  work  may  be  done  with  the  Cirkut  camera. 
Data:  Odes.sa  Gorge,  Rocky  Alountain  National  Park 
(Estes  Park),  Colorado;  July,  10.30  .\.M.,  bright  sun- 
light; No.  10  Cirkut  camera;  lOj-inch  T.  R.  Series  II 
lens;  stop,  F/0.4;  no  color-.screen;  exposure,  slowest 
Cirkut  speed,  with  F/().4  stop;  Eastman  Cirkut  roll- 
film;  p.vro,  mixed  as  follows;  1 oz.  Eastman’s  Perma- 
nent Pyro;  1 oz.  carbonate,  and  Ij  oz.  sulphite,  each  to 
16  oz.  water;  dilute  this  stock-.solution  1 to  7 with 
water;  10  x 38  sepia  print  on  ,\zo  Gray  B. 

The  view  of  Frechman’s  Ba.v,  page  275,  is  by  a local 
professional,  who  has  favorefl  Photo-Era  with  a num- 
ber of  admirable  [jictun's  of  the  summer-resort  par 
excellence  of  the  coast  of  Alaine  — Alount  Desert. 
Data:  8x10  I niver.sal  camera:  12-inch  Goerz  lens, 
F/8;  Alay,  10  a.m.,  sunlight;  5V  second;  Cramer  Crown; 
j)yro-.soda. 

Re.ailers  of  Piioto-Er.\  no  doubt  remember  the  ad- 
mirable composition,  “J'he  Alashed  Finger,”  by  H. 
B.  Conyers,  that  was  {)ublished  in  these  ]>ages  about 
seven  years  ago.  A similar  theme,  made  by  the  same 
artist  about  the  .same  time,  a[)pears  on  page  277.  The 
artist  assured  me  that  the  scene  is  not  a pretense,  but 
real;  i.e.,  the  ex])re.ssion  of  i)ain  of  the  patient  is  not 
simulated.  .Is  to  his  companion,  he  may  be  an  his- 
trionic jirtist  in  embryo,  although  it  matters  little.  The 
com])osition  is  cleverly  conceived,  and  carried  out  with 
artistic  judgment  and  skill.  Also,  there  is  no  apology 
to  be  made  for  objectionable  accessories  or  jarring  notes. 
No  data. 

Instead  of  a competition  with  “Uphill-and  Downhill 
Perspective”  as  a theme,  as  Photo-Era  conducted 
several  years  ago,  our  readers  have  an  illustrated  paper 
by  a competent  and  experienceil  artist-photograi)her, 
which  will  teach  much-needed  les.sons  in  managing  the 
camera  when  the  receding  ground  goes  uphill  or  down- 
hill. The  story  is  told  l)y  Air.  Davis  with  clearness 
and  authorit.v,  and  the  four  illustrations  serve  their 
pur])ose  convincingly.  No  data. 

Eouis  .Astrella  is  to  be  i)raise<t  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  difficult  theme  — 
his  own  conception  — ])resentetl  on  page  284.  The 
sight  of  this  ])icture  will  be  appreciated  by  none  more 
profoundly  than  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  IVar,  and  the 
relatives  of  tho.se  who  fell  in  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
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The  question  may  arise  in  the  l)reasts  of  many  loyal 
Americans,  “Is  patriotism  deail?”  Mr.  Astrella’s 
timely  subject  is  one  capable  of  provoking  the  muse  of 
Ina  L.  Cook  to  stirring  eloquence,  if  there  were  occasion 
for  such  an  effort.  Nevertheless,  the  privilege  to  fit 
patriotic  lines  to  this  noble  picture  is  his  whoever 
chooses  to  take  it.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  the  de- 
parted soldier  is  obviously  the  center  of  interest.  ith 
commendable  judgment  the  accessories  — the  portrait, 
the  flag  and  the  sword,  even  the  flowers  that  help  to 
commemorate  the  death  ol  the  brave  I nion  soldier 
take  their  places  with  well-considered  judgment,  so 
that  the  ensendde  stands  forth  as  a complete  pictorial 
representation  of  heroic  sacrifice  in  the  performance  of 
patriotic  duty.  In  this  respect,  no  painter  or  sculptor 
has  acquitted  himself  more  creditably  than  the  amateur 
photographer  Louis  .\strella.  Data;  x ‘2}  Icarette; 
3-ineh  Zeiss  Tessar.  F 4.7;  May,  2. SO  p.m.,  weak  day- 
light; i second;  Kodak  X.  C.  film;  pyro-soda;  Enlarg- 
ing-Cyko. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

Despite  the  arliitrarily  severe  comlitions  imposed 
on  the  "Home-Portraits”  competition  — severe  be- 
cause the  Publisher  carried  out  the  desire  of  the  late 
Dr.  Dwight  L.  Tracy,  to  see  what  amateurs  could  do 
in  home-portraiture  without  the  usual  aids  of  screens  and 
retouching  — they  were  met  in  a manner  that  surpassed 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Not  only  were  the 
entries  numerous,  but  the  quality  of  work  gratifying 
and,  in  many  instances,  decidedly  admirable.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  successful  pictures  publi.shed  in  this 
issue.  IVhen  one  studies  these  portraits,  one  is  con- 
vinced that  as  regards  general  artistic  qualities  they 
could  scarcely  be  excelled  by  high-class  ]irofessional 
work.  In  Theron  W.  Kilmer  the  photographic  ])ro- 
fession  might  have  had  a brilliant  rejiresentative.  lie 
entered  the  field  of  medicine,  and  retained  as  his  one 
great  hobliy  the  practice  of  photograi)hy.  As  an 
amateur  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  distinction,  and 
his  pictures  are  always  welcome  in  the  jiages  of  Photo- 
Eka.  This  is  eminently  true  of  his  jiortrait.  jiage  "28(1, 
which  captured  the  first  jirize  in  this  competition. 
Well  lighted,  modeled  and  po.sed.  the  better  to  reveal 
the  strong  character  of  the  suliject,  this  jiortrait  pro- 
claims itself  as  an  achievement  in  characterization. 
Admirable,  indeed,  is  the  arrangement  and  treatment 
of  the  hands,  which,  in  this  instance,  help  very  materi- 
ally to  indicate  the  intellectual  status  of  the  sitter,  and, 
being  lower  in  key  than  the  face  — as  they  should  be  — 
they  take  their  projier  place  in  the  conqiosition.  Data: 
8 X 10  camera;  18-inch  \'crito;  ordinary  east-window 
lighting;  stop,  E,  .3.(1;  10  seconds;  toned  in  hypo-alum; 
8 X 10  .\rtura  print. 

Of  a totally  different  character  is  Mrs.  Hayden’s 
portrait  of  a little  boy,  page  280.  Irresistible  in  the 
expression  of  sweetness  and  innocence,  and  charming 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  little  figure,  the  picture  of 
“Billie  " is  truly  a delight.  It  is  cliild-jiortraiture  at 
its  highest  in  artistic  exiiression;  and  it  must  lie  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  j)roduction  of  these  portraits  the 
usual  aids  have  been  dispensed  with.  .\ll  the  greater 
credit,  therefore,  to  the  skill  of  such  artists  as  Mrs. 
Hayden,  Dr.  Kilmer  and  .Mice  Willis!  'I'he  dei)th,  the 
beautiful  plastic,  almost  stereo.scopic,  effect  of  the  little 
sitter  — so  highly  prized  l)v  the  Old  Alasters  in  phf)to- 
graphic  portraiture,  and  so  sadly  neglected  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  to-day  — is  something  that  deserves 
particular  attention  from  students,  advanced  work(>r.s 
and  professional  exj)erts  alike;  for  this  inqiortant  quality 
is  due  as  much  to  the  character  and  control  of  the  light 
as  to  the  type  of  objective  emjiloyed.  Data:  Taken 


on  the  floor  near  a south  window;  Wollensak  portrait- 
lens;  stop,  E 4.5.  at  full  opening;  exposure  about  2 
seconds;  Seed’s  hydro-metol;  direct  on  Angelo  Sejiia. 

Of  compelling  charm,  too,  is  the  group,  “Mother  and 
Child,’’  page  2!)1,  by  .-Mice  Willis.  The  beauty  of  pic- 
torial design  — the  circular  form,  as  exemiilified  in  a 
famous  way  by  Raphael  in  his  “Madonna  della  Sedia” 
— .so  s})ontancous  and  unaffected,  and  the  combination 
of  jirofile  and  full-face,  are  features  that  impart  to  this 
group-portrait  unusual  distinction.  The  grace  of  ar- 
rangement of  the  two  figures,  the  obvious  technical 
excellences  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  this  ])ictnre 
are  sufficiently  important  to  minimize  certain  technical 
deficiencies  (corners  and  background).  Data:  Auto- 
Graffex,  4x5:  Zeiss  Tessar  II  b,  (!-inch,  E/5.(i;  .January, 
2 P.M.,  hazy  sun;  1 or  2 seconds;  Graffex  jilate;  pyrij- 
acetone;  Velours  enlargement. 

The  window-portrait,  L..“  page  292,  commends 
it.self  by  reason  of  excellent  workmanshi]).  'riie  slight 
halation  helps  rather  than  detracts,  in  that  it  subdues 
the  otherwi.se  insistent,  regular  i)attern  of  the  leaded- 
glass  windows,  already  somewhat  ob.scnred  by  white- 
muslin  curtains.  I dislike  to  .say  it,  Imt  the  feet  of  the 
fair  one  have  not  been  treated  chivalrously,  for  their 
nearness  to  the  camera  has  resulted  disastrously;  but 
better  so  than  to  have  trimmed  the  iirint  at  this  jioint! 
The  general  .softness  of  thelight,  witli  its  wealth  of  gra- 
dations, is  an  index  of  technical  efficiency.  Data:  Nh)- 
vember,  good  light:  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro-soda; 
(ii-inch  Goerz  Dagor,  using  single  combination;  about 
13-inch  focal  length;  stoj),  F,'8;  (i  seconils;  print  on 
Azo;  develoiM'd  in  hydro-metol. 

There  is  harmony  of  intere.st  and  arrangement  to  a 
commendable  degree  in  the  groiqi-portrait.  jiage  294. 
The  faces  have  an  animated  ex])ression.  and  tlie  model- 
ing, due  to  skilful  lighting,  has  been  left  undisturbed. 
When  the  light,  coming  from  but  oiu'  source,  is  retlected 
too  strongly,  or  when  light  conies  from  two  oiiposite 
.sources,  t here  is  the  grave  danger  of  producing  an  e(|ually 
strong  effect  on  each  side  of  the  face  or  the  body,  and 
that  is  fatal  to  the  arti.stic  result.  Mr.  Flannery  nar- 
rowly e.scapes  this  dilemma,  ^’irtually,  the  entire  h-ft 
arm  of  the  man  has  di.sai)])pare<l.  .Vssuming  that  it 
exists  in  reality,  one  would  wish  that  it  were  in  evidence'; 
but  jierhaps  it  was  needed  to  lu'lp  steady  its  owner, 
seated  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  ,\l,so,  it  might  have 
been  better  had  an  armless  chair  been  used  in  this  in- 
stance, for  then  the  arms  of  the  young  woman  could 
have  been  seen  more  advantageously.  But  what 
would  her  partner  have  done.^  Data:  Graffex  camera; 
Cooke  lens;  h'  ;>.5;  stop.  1*';  4;  second;  Seed  .30; 
jiyro-metol;  jirint  on  Professional  ( '\  ko,  grade  E. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

'I'liEHE  is  a group  of  artistic  camerists  in  San  Domingo, 
our  neighboring  reimblic,  .several  of  whose  members 
have  been  jiart icijiat ing  in  the  Round  Roliin  Guild  com- 
jietitions  for  some  lime  jiast.  One  of  these  workers  is 
Seflor  (.'arlos  de  .Moya,  whose  inleri'sting  family-.scene, 
jiage  295,  is  as  meritorious  as  any  picture  of  a.  similar 
subject  that  has  apiieared  in  Piioto-Eka.  'J'he  jilayers 
in  this  little  comedy  appear  to  be  enlirely  unconscious 
of  the  jihotograjiher’s  presence,  the  arrangemeni  is 
pleasing  and  natural,  there  is  a feeling  of  common 
interest  and  complete  pictorial  harmony.  4'he  work- 
manship. including  the  lighting,  could  not  be  imjiroved, 
and  the  general  result  is  very  ha|)py.  Data:  March  3, 
19K),  4 P.M.;  5 X 7 camera;  Goerz  Dagor  lens;  7-ineh 
focus;  stoj),  F/(l.8;  exposure,  1 second;  Cramer  Inst. 
Iso.,  double-coated;  hydro-metol;  direct  luint  on  Cyko 
Professional  Studio;  hyrlro-metol. 

(Cotitiniml  0)1  iiiKjc  .iflil) 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Patronizing  the  Retail-Merchant 

Having  been  identified  for  many  years  with  the 
wholesale  and  retail  photographic  Imsiness,  the  Pub- 
lisher appreciates  the  very  able  article  by  T.  W. 
McAllister,  in  The  Outlook  for  March  8,  the 

merits  of  which  he  pointed  out  in  Ajiril  Photo-Era 
and  which  he  commends  heartily  to  every  photograi>hic 
worker  and  intending  purcliaser.  Persons  who  would 
patronize  mail-order  houses  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  store  of  Mr. 
McAllister,  himself  a hardware  merchant  in  a small 
Ohio  town. 

A certain  young  farmer  needed  a rifle  for  immediate 
nse.  He  walked  into  a retail  hardware  store,  .selected 
one  that  suited  him.  then  inquired  of  the  merchant; 

“Will  you  meet  X.  Y.  & Co.’s  price  on  this  gnn.^’’ 

“Certainly  we  will.’’  was  the  re])ly.  “We’ll  meet 
any  mail-order  ])rice.  if  we  're  given  the  opportunity.” 

“I  ‘11  take  this  ride,  then.”  the  young  man  said. 
“Just  charge  it  for  a few  weeks.” 

“Hold  on!”  exclaimed  the  merchant.  “If  you  buy 
that  ride  at  a mail-order  iirice.  you  ’ll  buy  it  on  mail- 
order terms.  Put  it  back  in  the  case  and  I 'll  order  one 
for  you.” 

He  then  insisted  that  the  customer  should  pay  the 
price  of  the  gun  before  the  order  was  matle  out,  and 
that,  in  addition,  he  .should  ]iay  for  a .stamp,  a money- 
order  and  tlie  ]>arcel-post  charges.  The  young  man 
dually  agreed  to  this,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  re- 
ceived the  ride.  He  had  paid  almo.st  the  regular  re- 
tail-price for  the  gun.  He  should  have  paid  the  full 
retail-])rice,  for  he  received  a service  which  the  mail- 
order liou.se  could  not  grant  him.  He  had  the  privilege 
to  liandle  the  gun  and  to  decide  from  a personal  in- 
spection, before  the  order  was  sent  in,  wdiether  it  was 
satisfactory. 

The  Photograph  as  a Marriage-Promoter 

If  Cupid  has  kejit  a record  of  the  succes,ses  he  has 
achieved  liy  means  of  photography  it  must  be  a pretty 
long  one.  On  the  other  hand,  photography  must  be 
held  resiionsible  for  a large  number  of  disapiiointments. 
Tobe  strictly  correct,  it  is  t he  retouchei''s clear  iiencil  — 
see  Air.  Ludlum’s  poem  in  the  Alarch  issue  — that 
has  |)ictured  many  a young  woman  much  handsomer 
than  nature  had  intended.  H hen  the  wooer  lieheld 
the  real  object  of  his  admiration  he  experienced  a 
slight  shock,  d'he  s])ell  was  broken.  No  doubt  mem- 
liers  of  the  sterner  .sex  have  jiractised  the  same  method 
of  deception  ami  the  result  has  ln'en  equally  dis- 
appointing. 

When,  however,  one  of  the  jiarties  — cajitivated  by 
the  magic  ]iower  of  the  ])hotograi>h,  and  eager  to  see 
his  or  her  love  in  the  animated  form  — undertakes  a 
long  journey  at  considerable  trouble  and  ex|)en.se,  and 
a disenchantment  follows,  the  consequences  are  likely 
to  be  more  serious.  Only  recently  an  Italian  living  in 
New  A ork  advertised  in  an  Italian  newspaiier  for  a 
wife.  .Attraeteil  by  the  oiler,  one  (iinlletta  Serbolini, 
of  Faliero,  Italy,  corresponded  with  the  advcrti.ser, 
asking  to  be  favored  with  his  jihotograph.  When  she 
receiveil  it  she  immediately  fell  in  love  with  “.Ales- 
sandro,” and  in  a few  days  embarked  for  New  Aork. 


AVith  a beating  heart  she  watched  for  her  admirer  as 
the  big  steamship  made  fast  at  the  pier.  After  an 
interminable  delay  the  bridge  was  raised  to  permit 
an  equally  eager  throng  to  come  aboard  and  greet 
their  loved  ones.  Giulietta  waited  in  vain.  Finally, 
after  nearly  all  the  several  hundred  pa.ssengers  had  gone 
ashore,  the  two  lovers  met,  i.  e.,  they  identified  one  an- 
other. The  lady  recoiled,  for  the  original  of  her  treas- 
ured photograph,  though  not  old,  sickly  or  disfigured, 
was  very  homely  — in  fact,  thoroughly  and  unequivo- 
cally unattractive.  The  mu.ses  evidently  had  not  been 
nigh  when  he  was  born;  they  had  an  engagement  else- 
where. To  be  brief,  as  this  is  not  a novel,  Alessandro 
paid  Giulietta’s  fare  to  a suburb  of  Bo.ston,  where  she 
had  some  friends,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  good 
the  price  of  her  passage  from  New  A’ork  to  Italy,  and 
the  affair,  .so  au.sjricion.sly  Ijcgun,  was  ended.  As  to  the 
physical  charms  of  Giulietta,  I have  learned  on  good 
authority  that  there  were  evidences;  but  her  face  — 
her  face  was  of  the  kind  that  would  frighten  a horse. 
Alessandro  had  never  received  her  photograph. 

Extravagance  in  Advertising 

Ix  view  of  the  eagerness,  in  some  quarters,  to  supply 
the  profe.ssional  photographer  with  up-to-date  advertis- 
ing-ideas — some  of  which  are  practical  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  — the  following  incident  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

In  a town  .somewhere  in  the  Aliddle  AVest,  a pho- 
tographer advertises  in  the  leading  local  newspaper: 
“Our  Photographs  are  the  Ac.me  of  Perfection.” 

Not  to  be  outdone,  a rival  adverti.ses  in  the  same 
medium  as  follows: 

“In  this  universe  there  is 
No  Such  Thing  as  Perfection 
hence  we  do  not  claim  it. 

But  we  (Jo  claim  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  or  we  will 
return  the  money.” 

Making  Hay  AVhile  the  Sun  Shines 

The  cry  “How  can  I make  my  camera  pay.?”  con- 
tinues to  be  heard  with  growing  frecpiency.  As  prices 
of  plates  and  chemicals  remain  high,  the  question  wdth 
many  will  be,  “'I'o  take  or  not  to  take  — my  camera 
out!  ” Higher-priced  materials  should  not  act  as  a de- 
terrent, however.  They  should  rather  stimulate  the 
camerist  to  be  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  subjects; 
to  make  every  exposure  produce  a successful  picture  in- 
stead of  a number  of  indifferent  ones,  and  to  exercise 
greater  vigilance  in  the  printing. 

Enterprising  workers  have  taken  their  cue  from  the 
condition  of  the  chemical  market.  Searching  drug- 
stores in  out-of-the-way  places  for  small  .stocks  of  metol, 
eikonogen  and  other  now  precious  chemicals,  they 
have  reaped  a rich  harvest  and  are  still  busy. 

A Speaking  Likeness 

The  painstaking  artist,  eager  to  please,  remarked 
to  a prosiiective  customer. 

”I  can  make  you  a portrait  of  your  wife  which  will 
be  a siieakiug  likeness  ” 

“11  'm!  Gould  n’t  you  do  it  in  what  they  call  ‘still- 
life  ’ ? ” — Excluuujc. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 

are  solicited  for  publication 


Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Twenty-sixtli  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Photograpliy  was  lield  from  April  "27  to 
May  21  in  the  Tissot  Gallery  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Museum,  thus  adding  another  to  the  already  long  list 
of  the  art  museums  which  have  lent  their  suppi)rt  to 
pictorial  photograjdiy.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  prints  by  members  and  prominent  pictorialists 
fifty-seven  were  by  invitation,  and  the  collection  as  a 
whole  was  of  a high  standard  of  excellence, 

J.  IMilton  Bergen  shows  three  i)rints,  of  which  the 
“Crystal  Globe"  is  the  most  interesting.  All  of  Henry 
G.  Bohn's  six  prints  are  well  done,  but  his  “Carnival 
Night  — Venice,"  attracts  most  attention.  Katherine 
Bruchenseifer  has  four  ])rints,  “The  Water-Nymph" 
being  particularly  pleasing. 

Seven  prints  are  credited  to  Bichard  IM.  Coit.  lie 
specializes  in  interiors,  especially  cathedrals.  His 
“Cathedral  of  ,\11  Saints — .\lbany,"  is  an  interior,  and 
one  of  the  finest  ijhotograpliic  reproductions  of  such  a 
subject  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see.  It  is  full 
of  detail,  none  of  which,  however,  is  too  assertive.  His 
“Stair  to  the  Gallery”  is  also  worthy  of  S|)ecial  notice. 

Herbert  Wheaton  Cong<lon  in  his  four  j>rints  illu.s- 
trates  the  pictorial  i)ossibilities  of  very  meager  ma- 
terial. “The  Studio-Window,"  a simiile.  well-balanced 
composition,  shows  the  sunlight  thremgh  a window 
with  a vase  containing  a few  grasses.  J.  B.  Denny's 
five  prints  are  all  interestijig,  and  disjilay  his  usual 
originality,  particularly  "The  Challenge,”  an  elk 
standing  majestically  on  a bluff  and  silhouetted  agaiinst 
the  sky.  Three  nudes  and  three  street -.scenes  al>road 
are  contributed  by  Myers  H.  Jones.  His  “Joy"  is 
graceful  and  full  of  acti(.)n.  with  beautifid  light-effect. 

Of  the  four  oil-prints  by  James  W.  Kent,  “Just 
Kids”  appeals  to  me  most  strongly.  J'hat  formerly 
prolific  worker.  Villiam  J'.  Knox,  has  not  l)een  showing 
any  new  work  of  late,  becau.se  of  ill  health,  lie  con- 
tributes two  of  his  former  successes,  however,  of  which 
“Tar-Boilers”  depicts  a grouj)  of  street -pavers  seen 
through  the  smoke  of  a bf)iling  tar-pot.  It  is  aii  excep- 
tionally well-handled  group,  full  of  aetion  and  interest. 

A\illiam  E.  ^lacnaughtan  s collection  of  seven  i)rints 
is  superb  in  teclinicpie  and  comj)osit ion.  Ilis  “Sunlight 
and  Shadow.”  “The  Top  of  the  Hill  " (see  Piioto-Eh.\, 
November,  IDlt)  and  “Meadow  Brook"  were  esj)c- 
cially  commented  upon  at  the  i)rivate  view.  .\lt hough 
Mr.  Macnaughtan  has  lieretofore  specialized  in  land- 
scape-work his  “Head  shows  (*f|iial  success  in  genre. 

“The  Susquehanna  Valley"  and  " In  the  Berksliires” 
are  the  most  pleasing  of  Robert  B.  Mont  gomm-y's  six 
prints.  Edwarrl  Dstrom.  Jr.,  exhibits  four  prints,  all 
good.  “The  Excavation"  is  probably  best,  and  is  as  full 
of  life  as  Mr.  Knox's  “Tar-Boilers."  Cnquest ionably 
the  most  original  of  .lohn  Wray's  three  jiriufs  is  “'I'he 
•Wtiquary's  Shop."  which  has  been  exceptionally  well 
handled  in  subduing  a mass  of  obtrusive  detail. 

The  collection  by  invited  contributors  is  au  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one,  as  might  be  exiiected  of  such 
prominent  workers.  Of  Paul  Lewis  .\nderson's  three 
subjects  “The  Golden  Light"  appeals  to  me  most.  It 
is  a nude  figure  flecked  with  the  sunlight  and  shadow  of 


a nearby  tree.  The  effect  would  perhaps  lie  more  con- 
vincing were  the  sunlight  a little  stronger.  “Fuji- 
yama,” by  Austin  A.  Breed,  is  a.  beautiful  decorative 
study  in  the  Japanese  style,  consisting  of  three  branches 
silhouetted  against  a snow-capiied  mountain. 

Alvin  Langdon  Coburn's  “St.  Paul's  — London,” 
is  a big  picture  in  size  as  well  as  pietorial  (piality.  The 
escaping  steam  in  the  foreground  is  so  realistic  that 
one's  attention  is  almost  held  by  it.  To  my  mind, 
there  are  two  ]>ictures  in  tins:  one  playing  up  the 
escaping  steam  with  the  di.stant  .spires  and  domes  very 
much  subdued,  and  another  leaving  the  picture  as  it  is 
but  subduing  or  eliminating  the  steam. 

Flach  of  the  three  contributions  liy  Dwight  A.  Davis 
attracted  much  attention,  jiarticularly  his  original  con- 
ception, “A  Bamboo  Screen.”  Instead  of  using  it  as  a 
background.  Mr.  Davis  placed  it  in  front  of  his  model, 
and  .shows  her  outlined  through  its  oiienings  against 
the  light  in  a very  effective  manner.  Probably  the  best 
of  the  three  subjects  by  Arnold  Genthe  is  a ])o.se  by 
Isadora  Duncan,  the  dancer,  her  profe.ssion,  perha])s, 
explaining  the  concentration  of  light  upon  the  limlis 
seen  through  thin  dra])ery.  Personally,  I would  like  to 
see  more  of  this  light  on  the  face  and  head,  as  they  now 
blend  into  the  dark  background  to  such  an  extent  that 
most  of  the  drawing  is  lost. 

I had  looked  for  something  bettei’  from  Jc)lin  W. 
Gillies.  He  contriliute<l  three  figure-sliulies,  all  good 
sunlight-effects  excei)t  that  the  shadows  are  too  .solid 
to  give  that  mellow  quality  necessary  to  such  subjects. 
Gertrude  Kasebier's  “Yoked  and  IMuzzled"  seems  a 
little  crowded  in  the  space,  and  the  oxen  do  not  stand 
out  strong  enough  against  the  background.  .V  deco- 
rative treatment  of  three  branches  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  \.  Romano's  three  lu’ints.  Dr.  D.  J.  Buzicka's 
“Nudes”  is  a splemlid  study,  ])ictorially  treated,  of  a 
woman  and  child  retreating  into  a clumi)  of  bushes, 
wliich  forms  the  background. 

Readers  of  Puoto-Eh.v  are  already  familiar  with 
“Pennsylvania  Station,  " by  Karl  Struss.  which  aj)- 
peared  in  the  June,  Ittl.j,  issue.  It  shows  the  interior 
with  sunbeams  on  the  walls  and  |>illars,  making  an  ex- 
cej)tionally  pleasing  effect  of  light  and  .shade,  and  the 
figures  hapj)ily  ])laced.  Edward  11.  Weston  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  “,V  F'leck  of  Sunshine,"  which  is 
an  outdoor-jxirtrait  of  Ruth  St.  Denis,  with  the  face  en- 
tirely in  shadow  excc])t  for  a fleck  of  .sunlight  on  the 
cheek.  .Vmong  his  three  subjects  Glarencc  II.  White 
shows  a delightful  charactcr-iairtrait  of  the'  hil(' 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  author  and  ])ainlcr.  Mr.  Smith  is 
seen  seatccl  in  an  easy  iiatui'al  ])osc,  reading.  au<l  the 
light  falls  in  such  a way  that  all  the  characicr-lines  are 
retained. 

.\mong  some  of  tlu'  other  exhibitors  who  showc(l 
crcilitalilc  work  and  which  si)ace  forbids  comuK  nting 
ujHin  were:  Francesca  Bostwick,  .Mice  Bonghtou. 

^ictor  N.  G:nnp,  .\rthur  D.  ( haiunan,  .Mice  ( hoate, 
.1.  R.  ( 'ooper.  William  B.  Dyer,  G.  T.  Firih,  Paul 
Gabel.  Florence  Baker  (ircy,  .1.  W.  Gi'iersoii.  Edith 
Hastings.  ('Iiarlcs  B.  Keeh-r.  i.eo  Pokras,  .Mbert  S. 
Roc,  AVilliam  (iordon  Shiehls.  Henry  E.  I nderhill, 
Bertrand  II.  AACutworlh. 


AVii,i.i.\m  II.  'Avmmk. 


History  of  the  Photographic  Department 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

In  the  attic  of  the  old  Graham  Institute  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
the  Photographic  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  inaugurated,  and  held 
its  meetings  there  for  a number  of  years. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Photography, 
following  closely  upon  the  introduction  of  dryplates  in 
place  of  the  old  wetplate-process,  aroused  the  enthusi- 
asm of  amateurs  interested  in  photographic  work,  and 
this  enthusiasm  soon  yielded  results. 

The  exhibition  of  lantern-slides  was  the  principal 
method  of  demon.strating  the  work  of  the  Department, 
and,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  members, 
meetings  were  held  each  month  in  the  rooms  for  this 
purpose. 

\Mien  the  city  took  over  the  Graham  Institute  prop- 
erty, the  Department  found  new  quarters  at  Mon- 
tague Street.  The  equipment  of  this  studio  included 
darkroom  and  lockers,  enlarging-  and  portrait-cameras 
and  lanterns  for  projecting  lantern-slides.  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  Elmendorf  made  many  of  the  lantern-slides 
u.sed  in  his  early  travelogues.  This  studio  was  the 
home  of  the  De])artment  until  the  new  Academy  of 
Music  was  l)uilt  and  the  present  rooms  were  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  its  members. 

In  18!)0  the  first  exhibition  of  ijriTits  was  held  in  the 
Art  Booms,  174  Montague  Street.  At  the.se  exhibi- 
tions the  lantern-slides  still  held  sway,  being  shown  in 
an  illuminated  case  as  well  as  thrown  on  the  .screen. 
These  exhibitions  were  held  annually  imtil  the  Art- 
Booms  were  no  longer  available  for  the  u.se  of  the  I)e- 
})artment,  and  the  members  were  obliged  to  exhibit 
their  work  in  the  present  Studio-Booms. 

d'he  awards  f(,)r  the  best  prints  of  the  various  classes, 
and  also  for  the  best  lantern-slides,  were  decided  upon 
by  competent  judges,  selected  by  the  committee. 
Among  the  well-known  artists  who  acted  as  judges 
were  Benjamin  Lander,  William  1).  Murphy,  Joseph 
II.  Boston,  f'arleton  Wiggins,  Harry  B.  Snell,  George 
Bellows,  II.  Devill  e and  Otto  Walter  Beck.  As  time 
went  on  the  awards  were  omitted  and  the  prints  were 
selected  and  hung  after  having  been  passed  on  by  ,a 
jury  of  men  ca|)able  of  criticizing  the  photogra])hic 
merits  of  tlie  work,  d'he.se  exhibitions  always  proved 
an  incentive  for  hard  work  among  the  members,  as  a 
friendly  rivalry  existed  as  to  mediums  useil  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ])riiits.  .\bout  18!)8  the  W(jrkers  of  the 
Deiiartment  began  to  show  the  possibilities  of  i>hotog- 
I'aphy  from  an  artistic  stand]X)int.  The  im[)rovement 
in  bixunide  ])aper.s,  the  advance  ma<lc  in  platinum 
paper,  and  the  carbon  and  gum-bichromate  jirocess, 
gave  a laiger  field  for  the  development  of  their  work, 
and  interesting  [)ictorial  e.xami)les  were  shown.  In 
late  years,  by  the  introduction  of  soft-focus  len.ses, 
hand-coateil  |)ai)ers  and  the  oil-pi’oce.ss,  astonishingly 
fine  results  have  been  obtained.  Dr.  Meeker  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Department  of  I’hotography,  and 
was  l(.)llowed  by  Gould  Ilai't  and  .Mexander  Black. 
Later  on,  under  the  guidance  of  the  presidents,  I’rofes- 
sor  lIoi)kins,  now  of  Boston,  l’rofe.s.sor  I’ickham  and 
Mr.  Myers  B.  Jones,  the  Department  became  one  of  the 
most  j)oinilar  branches  of  the  Institute.  J'hronghont 
its  career  the  Department  of  Photography  has  been 
most  lortuuate  to  have  as  its  presiding  offieers  men  who 
have  given  I heir  time  and  energy  to  its  n|)building. 
Much  of  the  .success  has  ln“en  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Me.ssrs.  \^  . B.  Conlson,  Samuel  Holden  and  Biehard 
M.  Coit,  and  the  [u'esent  ])resident,  .Mr.  William  Elbert 
.Vlacnaughtan. 


This  year,  rooms  in  the  West  Gallery  of  the  Museum 
Building  on  Eastern  Parkway  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  annual  exhibition;  with  the  added  space  and  greater 
facilities,  the  exhibition  promises  to  show  a fine  group 
of  pictorial  photographs,  demonstrating  the  progress  of 
the  Department  since  the  date  of  its  organization. 

“ Popular  Photography  ” Merged 

The  American  Photographic  Publishing  Company 
announces  that,  beginning  with  the  May  number,  its 
two  photographic  magazines,  American  Photography 
an<l  Popular  Photography,  will  be  combined  under  the 
title  American  Photography. 

Honors  for  W.  H.  Rabe 

Few  one-man  shows,  including  those  that  illustrate 
but  one  subject,  have  elicited  so  much  deserved  ad- 
miration as  W.  H.  Babe’s  collection  of  architectural 
photographs  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco,  examples  of  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  these  pages.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Babe  has  had  six 
pictures  accepted  at  Pittsburgh,  seven  at  Wana- 
maker’s  (Philadelphia),  five  at  Cleveland,  eight  at 
Montreal  and  nine  at  Toronto,  at  each  of  which  places 
he  won  high  honors.  Mr.  Babe  is  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  a salon  in  San 
Francisco  next  autumn.  Complete  details  will  be  pub- 
lished later. 

National  Highways  Photo-Contest 

A X.XTioN-wiDE  photographic  contest  in  the  interest 
of  the  “Good  Boads  Everywhere”  movement,  with 
cash  prizes  of  $"2,^00  open  to  everybody,  has  been  an- 
nounced at  the  National  Highways  A.s.sociation  head- 
quarters. Colonel  Theodore  Boosevelt  and  the  two 
well-known  writers  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  and  Mr.  Mark 
Sullivan  will  serve  as  judges  in  the  contest. 

The  photographs  selected  will  be  used  to  establish 
in  Washington  a national  exhibit  on  the  good-roads 
problem  designed  primarily  to  promote  a nationally 
conceived  scheme  of  highways,  and  showing  a complete 
picture  of  the  good  and  bad  road-problem  as  it  exists 
in  every  section  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  yiending  legislation  in  Con- 
gress to  have  the  Federal  Government  shoulder  a part 
of  the  task  of  “good  roads”  construction,  the  Na- 
tional Highways  Association  desires  to  have  adopted  a 
plan  for  a system  of  national  highways,  surveyed  and 
located  by  expert  engineers,  so  that  Federal  funds  will 
not  be  spent  in  a hit  or  miss  “jjork  barrel”  fashion,  but 
in  accordance  with  a scientific  plan,  as  any  railroad  is 
built  or  ,as  the  Government  itself  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  cash  prizes  of  $2,(100  were  subscribed  by  General 
Coleman  du  Pont,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  National 
Councillors,  anil  Charles  Henry  Davis,  President  of 
the  National  Highways  .\.s.sociation.  The  competition 
will  be  known  as  the  Du  Pont-Davis  Boad-Photograph 
Prize-Contest. 

The  first  prize,  to  be  given  for  the  most  striking 
(good  or  bad)  road  ])hotograph,  will  be  a $500  cash 
awaril.  In  all  there  will  be  l()(i  cash  prizes  awarded. 

There  will  be  5 second  ))rizes  of  $100  each,  20  third 
prizes  of  $25  each.  40  fourth  prizes  of  $15  each,  and  100 
fifth  yn-izes  of  $5  each,  making  KiO  chances  in  all  for 
each  y)erson  entering  the  contest. 

The  competition  will  be  keyrt  open  for  eight  months, 
closing  at  noon,  'Puesday,  November  7.  All  photo- 
graydis  and  rec(uests  for  further  y)articulars  should  be 
addres.sed  to  "Good  Boads  Everywhere”  Photograph 
Contest,  National  Highwavs  .Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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St.  Louis  Camera  Club 


Camera  Work  Delays  Publication 


This  progressive  club  will  hold  its  second  annual 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  its  members  in  the  Art- 
Rooms  of  the  Central  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  5 to  ‘2t.  In  connection  with  it  two  different  free 
lantern-slide  lectures,  showing  only  the  work  of  mem- 
bers, will  be  given  in  the  Assembly-Room  of  the  Cen- 
tral Public  Library  on  June  8 and  'ii  at  8 o’clock  p.m. 

The  officers  are  striving  to  make  this  club  the  fore- 
most in  the  city,  and  interested  amateur  photographers 
are  invited  to  become  members.  The  annual  dues  are 
only  $‘•2,  and  the  benefits  and  privileges  far  exceed  this 
in  value.  Correspondence  with  the  secretary,  S.  F. 
Duckworth,  Central  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
solicited. 


M.  A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club 

The  i\I.  A.  .\.  Camera  Club,  of  Montreal,  Canaila, 
held  its  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  from  April  10  to  1.1, 
inclusive,  in  the  club-rooms.  210  Peel  Street.  Exhibits 
were  received  from  many  jiarts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  al.so  from  (ireat  Rritain.  and,  notwith- 
standing the  un.setlled  conditions  incident  to  the  war, 
the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  sulmiitted  has  been  very 
gratifying,  and  ma<le  i)ossil>le  a very  presentable  ex- 
hibition of  amateur  jihotography. 

Sir  William  Brymner  (President  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Academy),  Mr.  Sidney  Carter  and  Mr.  T.  II. 
Dupras  acted  as  judges. 

The  prizes  were  divided  into  four  classes;  Figure- 
Studies,  Landscai)es,  Water.scapes  and  (lenre,  a silver 
and  bronze  medal  being  awarded  in  each  class. 

The  Prize  and  Honorable  (Mention  list  follows: 


FIGrRE-STL'DIES 

First  Prize,  O.  L.  Griffith. 

Second  Prize,  W.  G.  Shiel<ls. 

Ilonoralile  Alention,  O.  L.  Gritfith. 


LANDSCAPES 


First  Prize. 

Second  Prize, 
Honorable  Mention, 
Honoral)le  Alention, 
Honorable  Alention, 


B.  J.  Alorris. 

C.  W.  Christiansen. 
H.  H.  Hvde. 

B.  J.  Alorris. 

B.  J.  Alorris. 


First  Prize. 
Second  Prize, 


WATERSCAPES 

H.  H.  Hyde. 

Win.  H.  Rabe. 


GE.VHE 

First  Prize, 

Second  Prize. 

Honorable  Alention. 


Win.  If.  Rabe. 
.loliii  P.  Edwards. 
Will.  H.  Rabe. 


The  Latest  Coupon-Ordinance 

Boise,  Idaho,  recently  gave  short  shrift  to  an  un- 
known photograjiher  who  attempted  to  inaugurate 
the  coupon-system  in  tliat  city.  J'lie  local  .stiidio-jiro- 
prietors  at  once  got  together  and  induced  the  city- 
council  to  pass  the  following  ordinance,  imposing  a pro- 
hibitive licen.^e-fee  on  the  sale  of  pliotograiihic  coupons: 

“.Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who,  either  for 
himself  or  as  an  agent  for  another,  by  means  of  coupons, 
tickets  or  part  jiayments,  .'■olicits  bii.siiiess  in  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  pertaining  to  photography,  copying  or 
enlarging  [lictiires,  .-hall  pay  a liceii.se  as  follows;  for 
the  first  day  the  sum  of  .S2.i,  for  the  second  day  •‘BIO  and 
for  each  and  every  day  thereafter  the  sum  of  81tt.'' 

The  ordinance  provides  for  a fine  not  to  exceed  $1<»0 
in  case  of  a violation  and  convietion. 


Alfred  Stieglitz,  publisher  and  editor  of  Camera 
]Vork,  announces  that,  in  view  of  serious  difficulties 
caused  by  the  iiresent  war,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  in  t his 
country  the  .same  grade  of  work  that  has  been  furnished 
him  in  the  jiast  in  Aliinich  and  Great  Britain.  As  soon 
as  he  can  get  the  things  he  wants  to  maintain  the 
technical  standard  of  his  piililication.  Air.  Stieglitz  will 
issue  the  next  number,  which  will  conijilete  the  .series 
for  the  year  11)14.  He  also  declares,  emiihatically,  that 
every  subscriber  to  Camera  IFor/r  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  due  time. 

Sweeten  to  Taste 

J.  Rufus  AVallixgford  has  entered  the  photographic 
arena.  Blackie  Dawes  has  ironed  out  his  silk  hat,  re- 
waxed his  mustache,  put  on  his  famous  tan  spats  and 
is  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

The  shell-game  man  has  his  lay-out  spread  on  the 
table  and  the  gohl-brick  gent  has  [lacked  his  satchel 
with  phoney  money. 

The  market-price  of  sugar,  just  [ilain  sugar  such  as 
you  carelessly  duni|)ed  into  your  coH'ee  at  lireakfast 
this  morning,  has  risen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a pound, 
salt  is  as  precious  as  platinum  and  starch  can  no  longer 
lie  used  on  your  fine  linen. 

You  don't  need  to  call  the  police  to  [irotecl  you.  But 
you  will  probably  go  down  to  the  surrogate’s  court  and 
ask  to  have  a guardian  appointed  if  you  buy  some  of 
the  “substitute’’  developers  on  the  market,  and  after 
tiniling  that  they  don’t  work  as  well  as  they  should, 
you  send  them  to  an  analytical  chemist  for  a reliable 
re|iort. 

The  Kodak  Bai’k  Research  Laboratory  has  lieen  do- 
ing some  valualile  work  for  you.  Here  is  what  was 
found  in  a “develo]icr’’  that  sells  for  over  .$30  per 
[lound:  metol  10  [icrcent,  hydrochinon  l(i  percent, 
sodium  sulphite  30  [icrcent,  eaite  sugar  33  percent.  Other 
constituents  (mostly  water),  of  no  value  as  develo[icr, 
11  percent.  Figuring  metol  at  $50  per  [lound  you  could 
make  u[i  this  same  “develo[ier  ” for  less  than  $0.50  a 
[lound. 

“Sweeten  to  taste’’  seems  to  be  tlie  rule  in  the 
manufacture  (!)  of  war-time  developers.  'I'hree  con- 
tain sugar  in  ([uanlities  varying  from  30  [icrcent  to 
50  [lercent.  But  sugar  is  not  the  only  tabic-luxury  in- 
troduced. .Another  contains  ,3(i  [icrcent  of  talile-salt 
and  some  pyro,  while  another  contains  40  [icrcent  of 
the  ordinary  wash-tub  variety  of  starch.  Tlic  directions 
on  the  liottle  do  not  state  whether  or  not  this  starch 
acts  as  a mountant  and  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  paste. 

Anyway,  it ’s  better  for  the  [ihol ogra[ihcr  to  buy 
his  [laste  separately  from  his  develo[ier.  It ’s  likely  to 
save  him  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a [immd. 

The  warning  is:  Alake  your  own  substitutes.  If  you 
want  to  use  sugar,  salt  and  starch  in  your  <levcloper,  go 
to  the  grocer.  He  may  charge  you  war-prices,  but  not 
AVallingford  [irices.  The  manufacturers  of  [lapers  and 
[ilates  are  kcc[iing  chcmical-[irices  as  low  as  [lossible 
and  are  publishing  revised  formulas  to  hcl|i  out  the 
situation.  AValcli  the  ilirect  ion-sheets  and  make  yonr 
own  substitutes!  — Sliidio  Light. 

Historically  Correct 

Pietiire-fieii(l  — “AVhcrc  r'an  I sec  a good  motion- 
[lictnrc  to-day.^’’ 

Her  frietiil  — “Sco  'Tlic  Last  Days  of  I’ouqicii.’ ’’ 

J'ictiire-fjniil  “How  did  he  die?’’ 

Her  frie/ul  “1  am  not  certain,  but  1 understand  it 
. was  from  an  crn|)tion.’’  — I'tiotn-yhig  Magazine. 


Photographers’  Association  of  America 

Cleveland,  July  24  to  29 

As  already  announced  in  the  March  issue,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  assemblages  of 
this  organization.  The  central  location  of  Cleveland, 
the  unique  advantages  of  the  M’igmore  Coliseum,  the 
“business-getting  and  btisiness-holding”  keynote  of 
the  proposed  features,  not  to  mention  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  efficient  board  of  officers,  are  all  favorable.  A 
program,  given  below,  has  been  worked  out  which  will 
benefit  even  the  veterans  of  the  profession,  and  no  en- 
terprising studio-proprietor  can  afford  to  absent  him- 
self unless  confident  that  his  knowledge  and  skill  excel 
the  talent  of  themany  gifted  men  and  women  announced 
to  make  addresses  and  give  demonstrations.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  practically 
all  the  railroads  in  the  territory  from  the  Mi.ssissippi 
River,  north  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  except 
New  England,  have  granted  reduce<l  rates.  Round- 
trij)  tickets,  requiring  validation  at  Cleveland,  will  be 
sold  on  Jtdy  ii,  23  and  24,  with  a final  return-limit  to 
reach  the  original  starting-point  not  later  than  mid- 
night, .\ugust  2,  1910.  The  rate  ])rovides  for  two  cents 
per  mile  going  and  returning  via  the  same  route. 


JOHN  S.  SCHNEIDER 

PROGRAM 
Mond.vy,  July  24 

10:30  .V.  M.  — 0[)ening  session  of  Congre.ss  of  Pho- 
tography. 

2:30  P.  M. — 0|:)ening  meeting. 

8:30  P.  M. — Reception  and  dance.  Hotel  Statler. 


Tuesd.yy,  July  2.5 

9:.30  to  10:30  A.  M. — Practical  demonstration  by 
successful  photographers:  John  S.  Schneider, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  G.  W.  Harris,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  B.  Frank  Moore,  Cleveland. 

10:30  A.  M. — Session  of  Congress. 

11:30  A.  M. — Lecture  — “Personality  in  Business,” 
Anderson  Pace,  Chicago. 

1:30  to  2:15  P.  M. — Demonstration  of  “Home- 
Portraiture,”  by  Miss  Pearl  Grace  Loehr,  of 
New  York  City.  Miss  Loehr  is  a member  of 
the  Women's  Federation,  and  her  demonstra- 
tions are  under  the  auspices  of  this  organization. 

2:15  to  3:lt0  P.  M. — Demonstration  by  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Weston,  of  Tropico,  Cal. 

3:15  P.  M. — Lecture  — “The  Photographer  as  a 
Business-Man,  ’ C.  H.  Claudy,  Washington, 
D.C. 

4:00  P.  M. — Successful  receptionists  will  show  how 
to  treat  customers,  show  proofs,  get  orders,  etc. 

8:00  P.  M. — “Moonlight  ” on  the  lake.  Compli- 
ments of  manufacturers  and  dealers. 


EDWARD  H.  WESTON 

Wednesday,  Ji  ly  2(! 

9:30  to  10:30  M.“  Practical  demonstrations: 

J.  Ant  liony  Bill,  Cincinnati;  Chas.  F.  Townsend, 
Dcs  Moines;  Will  H.  Towles,  Washington,  D.C. 

10:45  A.  i\L  - Lecture  — “Studio-Advertising,”  L.  B. 
Jones,  Rochester. 

11:30  M.  - Bece])tionists’  demon.stration. 

1:,30  to  2:15  P.  M .— Demonstrat ion,  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Weston. 

2:15  to  3:00  P.  M. — Demonstration.  “Commercial 
J’hotography,"  B.  G.  Heiser,  Cleveland. 

3:15  P.  Al.  Ilusiness-meeting.  Riqiorts  of  coin- 
mil  tes,  etc. 

4:45  P.  M.  - Demonstration  at  the  Park  by  Clifford 
Norton.  Cleveland. 

5:30  to  8:,30  I*.  M. — Dinner  for  ladies  — 14omens 
F'ederation. 


CI.IEI  ORI)  NORTON 


It.  I RANK  MOORE 


30C 


8:30  P.  M. — Illustrated  Lecture  — “Art-Principles 
as  Applied  to  Photography,”  Prof.  Edward 
Lake,  University  of  Illinois. 

Followed  by  an  informal  dance  at  Hotel  Statler. 


PEARL  GRACE  LOEHR 

Thursday,  July  27 
Ohio-Micliigan  Day 

9:30  to  10:30  A.  M. — Informal  demonstrations:  Chas. 
Walinger,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Emme  Gerhard, 
St.  Louis;  Chas.  L.  Lewis,  Toledo. 

10:45  M. — Business-meeting.  Report  of  Congress, 
election  of  officers,  selection  of  next  place  of 
meeting,  etc. 

1 :30  P.  M. — Demonstration,  Miss  Pearl  Grace  Loehr. 
2:30  P.  M. — Lecture,  “Direct  by  Mail-Advertising,” 
Tim  Thrift,  Cleveland. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Special  meeting  of  Ohio-Michigan  Asso- 
ciation. 

4:00  to  6:00  P.  M. — Business-meeting  of  Women’s 
Federation. 

8:30  P.  M. — Lecture,  “Building  a Business,”  IV.  II. 
Bass,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

9:00  P.  M. — Symposium  and  query-box,  led  by  D. 
E.  Agler,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Each  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  week  there  will 
be  a continuous  demonstration  with  the  air-brush, 
showing  how  to  work-in  backgrounds  on  negatives  and 
on  prints.  Bring  prints  with  you  and  have  them 
finished. 


C.  I..  LEWIS  EMME  GERHARD 


Friday,  July  28 

9:00  .A.  M.,  Eastern  Time  — Leave  for  Cedar  Point. 

Compliments  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
10:00  A.  M.,  Central  Time  — Business-meeting  in 
auditorium  at  Cedar  Point. 

11 :00  A.  M.,  Central  Time  — Meeting  Ohio-Michigan 
Association  at  Cedar  Point. 

Afternoon  — a royal  good  time:  Bathing,  boating, 
athletic  sports,  water-baseball  and  other  water-sports. 

Return  to  Cleveland  in  the  evening. 

Convention  open  to  the  public  from  2:00  P.  M.  to 
4:00  P.  M.  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Admission  by  ticket. 

This  program  subject  to  change. 

A Great  Business-Opportunity 

If  a well-to-do  amateur  photographer  with  real  busi- 
ness-ability — even  a group  would  do  — should  ever 
wish  to  enter  the  industrial  field,  now  is  the  time!  The 
opportunity  advertized  in  this  month’s  issue  is  a rare 
one.  It  requires  ready  capital,  and  the  enterprise, 
backed  also  by  sagacity,  practical  photographic  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm,  should  prove  a profitable  one. 

The  London  Salon  for  1916 

W E learn  from  reliable  sources  that  prospects  for  a 
successful  London  Salon  of  Photography  this  year  are 
very  bright.  Prints  intended  for  this  exhibition,  to  be 
held  at  the  same  place  (Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-colors),  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,  S.  W.,  England.  The  entry-blanks  will  be 
ready  soon,  and  will  be  supplied  by  Photo-Er.\  upon 
application.  The  officers  were  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  splendid  collection  of  work  from  America  last  year, 
and  hope  to  see  even  a better  one  this  year.  Let  all  who 
have  the  interests  of  this  great  event  at  heart  lose  no 
time  to  make  immediate  preparations. 

Substitute  for  X-Ray  Plates 

About  a month  ago  the  daily  press  and  a few  of  the 
.\nierican  photogra]>hic  journals  printed  a despatch, 
purporting  to  come  from  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  Pro- 
fes.sor  Charles  Vaillant  of  the  Lariboisiere  Hospital, 
Paris,  had  invented  a process  whereby  railiographs  are 
made  directly  on  .sensitized  paper  instead  of  from  glass 
negatives.  According  to  Vaillant’s  new  method,  ex- 
pensive X-ray  plates  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
their  substitutes,  sheets  of  .sensitized  paper,  are  said  to 
cost  but  one-tweutiet  h of  the  glass  negative  ])lates. 
Naturally  they  save  considerable  in  weight  and  bulk. 

But  all  this  is  .stale  news,  becau.se  X-ray  negative 
paper  has  been  on  the  marki't  for  a long  time.  To  our 
knowledge  Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  Boston  photo-suiiply 
dealers,  have  .sold  the  Wellington  X-ray  Negative  Paper 
for  nearly  four  years.  Though  not  capatJc  of  fine  de- 
tail, like  the  gla.ss  X-ray  [ilates,  the  jiaper  substitute 
has  special  advantages.  Being  examined  by  reflected 
light  and  not,  like  the  glass  negative,  l>y  transmitted 
light,  the  paper  X-ray  ])rint  can  he  laid  on  the  Ixidy  of 
the  [laticnt,  or  close  by.  'riius  .seen  conveniently  by 
the  surgeon,  much  valuable  time  is  .saved  in  extracting 
the  bullet  or  in  mending  a fracture.  But  as  the  Welling- 
ton X-ray  paper  — .sold  in  [lackages  of  one  dozen  sheets 
in  all  standard  sizes  — costs  more  than  half  of  what 
gla.ss  plates  do,  and  not  onc-t  wentietli,  as  reported  from 
Paris,  it  is  likely  that  there  is  more  to  M.  t'aillant’s 
process  than  what  has  been  thus  far  reportc<l.  Cer- 
tainly the  noted  physicist  is  hai'div  the  man  to  assume 
credit,  at  this  time,  for  a method  that  must  l>e  four 
years  old.  I'urther  details  may  clear  up  the  mystery. 
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Photo-Era  a Reference-Library 

There  is  no  better  reference-library  of  photography 
than  that  provided  by  back  numbers  of  Photo-Era. 
The  variety  of  subjects  treated  has  been  great;  the 
writers  include  the  best  authorities  and  most  success- 
ful practical  workers,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
and  most  of  the  articles  are  illustrated.  Regular  read- 
ers who  have  kept  a file  of  the  magazine,  or  had  each 
volume  bound,  will  find  the  appended  classified  lists 
and  tho.se  to  be  published  in  subsequent  issues  of  value 
for  reference.  Missing  copies  may  be  had  at  25 
cents  each  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


LANDSCAPE 


Clouds  in  Landscape 
Landscapes  with  Figures 
Landscapes 

Spring-Landscapes  as  Camera 
Subjects 

A Talk  upon  Landscape- 
Photography 
Landscapes  with  Figures 
Spring-Pictures 

Soft-Focus  Lenses  for  Landscape- 
Work 

Picturing  the  Seasons 

Planes  in  Landscape-Photography 

Landscape-Photography 

Photography  Afiehl 

Photographing  Water  in  Motion 

Landscape-Photography 

FLOWERS 

Garden-Scenes 

Floral  Compositions 

The  Wild-Flowers  of  Pike’s  Peak 

Picturing  the  Pond-Lily 

Photographing  the  Garden 

Growing  Flowers 

Wild-Flowers 

Tree-Studies 

Flower-Photography  as  a Hobby 
Decorative  Flower-Studies 
The  Forest  and  the  Camera 
Spring  Flower-Photography 

Flower-Photography 


Katherine  Bingham 

Aug., 

1915 

Katherine  Bingham 

May, 

1915 

Katherine  Bingham 

June, 

1914 

William  S.  Davis 

April,  19U 

Frederick  F.  Ames,  Jr. 

July, 

191.3 

Max  A.  R.  Brunner 

May, 

1913 

William  S.  Davis 

April,  1912 

Arthur  Hammond 

Nov., 

1011 

C.  H.  Claudy 

Oct., 

1911 

Walter  Zimmerman 

April, 

1910 

David  J.  Cook 

Sept., 

1909 

David  J.  Cook 

Aug., 

1909 

J.  W.  Ridpath 

Nov., 

1908 

A.  Horsley  Hinton 

May, 

1907 

AND  TREES 

Katherine  Bingham 

Sept., 

1915 

William  S.  Davis 

July, 

1915 

Kenneth  Hartley 

June, 

1915 

W.  B.  Post 

Aug., 

1914 

Arthur  G.  Eldredge 

July, 

1914 

Katherine  Bingham 

April,  1914 

Katherine  Bingham 

July, 

1913 

William  S.  Davis 

July, 

1912 

Claude  L.  Powers 

April,  1912 

William  S.  Davis 

June, 

1911 

Theodore  Eitel 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 

Sept., 

1910 

F.R.P.S. 

May, 

1910 

E.  Louise  Marillier 

April,  1999 

SUNLIGHT  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  EFFECTS 

I’hotographing  Sunsets  H.  S.  Grinieese  Oct., 

Rainy  Days  Katherine  Bingham  Oct., 

When  Daylight  Ends  Ward  p].  Bryan  Jan.y 

Gray  Days:  Pictorial  Suggestions  William  P'indlay  Nov., 

Wlien  the  Sun  is  Low  — Landscapes  William  S.  Davis  Aug., 

When  the  Sun  is  Low  — Seascapes  William  S.  Davis  duly, 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  WORK 


Panciiromatic  Photography  by  Gas- 


light 

W.  R.  Bradford 

Dec. 

Correct  Color-Values 

William  H.  Spiller 

Aur., 

Color-Screens 

E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

Dec., 

The  Non-Screen  Ortho-Plate 

E.  J.  Wall.  F.R.P.S. 

Nov. 

The  Use  of  Rav-Filters 

W.  H.  Garnberg 

May, 

Orthochromatic  Photography  witli 
the  Focal-Plane  Shutter 

Phil  M.  Riley 

Oct., 

Seeing  Things  Correctly- — A Les- 
son on  the  Jinlging  of  Color-Values 

William  J.  Edmonson 

Dec., 

Panchromatic  Plates  for  Landscape- 
Work  Malcolm  D. Miller, M.D. Oct., 

On  the  Rendering  of  Color- Values.  I George  H.  Scheer.M.D.  June, 
On  the  Rendering  of  Color-Values.  II  George  H.  Scheer.M.D.  duly, 


1013 

1013 

1012 

1010 

1010 

1010 


101.5 

1014 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1012 

1011 

lOIl 

1000 

1000 


Telephotography  with  Autochrome 

Plates  H.  F.  Perkins,  Ph.D. 

Remarks  and  Observations  on  the 
Practice  of  Autochrome-Photog- 
raphy R.  Namias 

Amateurs  and  the  Autochrome  dames  Cooper 

Color  - Photography  by  Artificial 
Light  T.  Thorne  Baker 

Color-Photography  Henry  Leffmann 

The  Autochrome  in  Winter  Alfred  Holmes  Lewis 

Color-Photdgraphy  vs.  Painting  Frederick  H.  Evans 

The  Autochrome  Plate  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Color-Theory  of  Young  and 
Helmholtz.  I Fred  D.  Maisch 

The  Autoehrorae  Plate  in  its  Relation  ' .-t 

to  the  Color-Theory  of  Young  and 
Helmholtz.  II  Fred  D.  Maisch  • 

Observations  on  the  Autochrome- 
Process  d.  Appleton  Burnham 

The  Lumiere  Color-Process  Simplified  Maximilian  Toch 
A Simple  Autochrome  Method  Alfred  Watkins 

A New  Method  of  Developing  Auto- 
chrome Plates  M.  Paul  Torchon 

The  Treatment  of  Incorrect  Expo- 
sures of  Autochromes  During  De- 
velopment A.  & L.  Lumiere  and 

Seyewetz 

Persulphate  vs.  Permanganate  as  the 
Reversing-Solution  for  Auto- 
chromes G.  E.  H.  Rawlins 


MARINES  AND  WATERSCAPES 


Water-Front  Scenes 
Photography  on  Coastwise  Steamers 
Observations  on  Marine  Photography 
Waterscapes 

Photographic  Work  on  a 25-Foot 
Motor-Boat 
Shore-Scenes 
Marine-Studies 
Marine-Photography 
Marine  Photography  — Proper 
Values 

Surf-  and  Seashore-Photography 


William  S.  Davis 
Phil  M.  Riley 
F.  A.  Walter 
Katherine  Bingham 

Alfred  F.  Loomis 
Katherine  Bingham 
Katherine  Bingham 

B.  F.  Langland 

C. H.Claudy 
William  S.  Davis 


ARCHITECTURE 


Pyro-Acetone  Developer  as  a Pre- 
ventive of  Halation 
Public  Buildings 
Architectural  Photography 
How  to  Prevent  Halation 
My  Home 

Extremes  of  Contrast  Indoors  and 
Out 

The  Photograph  of  the  Home 
Architectural  Subjects 
Architectural  Subjects 
.\rtistic  Interiors 
Architectural  Telephotography 


William  H.  Zerbe 
Katherine  Bingham 
Robert  W.  Tebbs 
Philip  Conklin 
Katherine  Bingham 

George  W.  Hance 
Flora  Lewis  Marble 
William  S.  Davis 
Katherine  Bingham 
E.  H.  Weston 
Maurice  Houghton 


SPEED-WORK 


Outdoor-Sports  Katherine  Bingham 

Street-Scenes  Katherine  Bingham 

Successful  Speed-Work  C.  H.  Claudy 

Speed-Photography  in  Winter  C.  H.  Claudy 

Rendering  Motion  in  Pictorial  Pho- 
tography H.  B.  Whistler 

High-Spee<l  Plates  and  Their  Treat- 
ment Phil  M.  Riley 

Pictorial  Possibilities  in  High-Speed 

Work  C.  H.  Claudy 

xMoving  Objects:  A Note  for  Hand- 
Camera  Workers  A.  G.  Workman 


COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Black-and-White  Prints  from  Auto- 
chromes 

The  Latitude  of  the  Autoclirome 
Plate 

Interiors  in  Natural  Colors  by  Re- 
flected Light 

Lantern-Slidesin  Natural  C'olors.  I 

Lantern-Slidesin  Natural  Colors.  II 

The  Present  Status  of  Color-Photog- 
raphy. I 

The  Present  Status  of  Color-Photog- 
raphy. II 


TELEI’HOTOGRAPHY 
The  V’^ersatility  of  the  Telephoto- 


C.  Fingerilut 

Nov., 

1915 

Letbs.  I 

The  V'ersatility  of  the  Telephoto- 

A.  E.  Swoyer 

Sydney  Herbert  Carr 

May,  1!H5 

Lens.  II 

Telephotography  with  Autochrome 

A.  E.  Swoyer 

H.F.Perkin.s.  Ph.D. 

April,  1015 

Plates 

TelephotoWork 
Practical  Telephotography 

H.F.  Perkins,  Ph.D. 
Katherine  Bingham 

William  H.  Spiller 

Fell., 

1015 

Stephen  H Woodbury 

William  H.  Spiller 

Mar.,  1015 

Two  Great  Discoveries  in  Aerial  and 

E.J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

Sept.,  1014 

Instantaneous  Telephotography 
Calculating  Exposure  for  a Telephoto- 

John  W.  Turner 

E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

Oct., 

1914 

Lens 

Architectural  Telephotography 

Phil  M.  Riley 
Maurice  Houghton 

July,  1914 


June,  1914 
Aug.,  1913 

Nov.,  1912 
June,  1912 
Jan.,  1912 
Mar.,  1911 


Dec.,  1909 


Jan.,  1910 

May,  1910 
July,  1909 
Feb.,  1909 

Nov.,  1908 


Sept.,  1908 


Sept.,  1908 


vSept.,  1915 
Aug.,  1915 
Aug.,  1914 
Aug.,  1914 

Nov.,  1913 
Sept.,  1913 
Aug.,  1913 
July,  1913 

Aug.,  1911 
Aug.,  1908 


Sept.,  1915 
July,  1915 
July,  1915 
July,  1915 
Nov.,  1914 

Oct.,  1914 
June,  1913 
Mar.,  1913 
Mar.,  1913 
Dec.,  1911 
April,  It 08 


June,  1915 
April,  1915 
April,  1911 
Jan.,  1911 

Mar.,  1910 

June,  1908 

April.  1908 

Nov.,  1007 


July,  1914 

Aug.,  1914 

July,  1914 
May,  1914 
Aug.,  1909 

Dec.,  1908 

Oct..  1908 
April,  1908 
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Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  301) 

In  R.  AV.  Stevens,  of  Manitoba,  Photo-Era  has  dis- 
covered an  admirable  pictorialist.  His  sporting-picture 
— the  man  carrying  a large  salmon  on  his  back,  pub- 
lished in  our  April  issue  ■ — will  be  pleasantly  recalled. 
Here,  page  296,  we  have  a bit  of  Canadian  scenery  that 
has  been  rendered  with  refined  artistic  feeling.  The 
composition,  with  the  dark  and  massed  reflection  form- 
ing a foreground  that  serves  a solid  pictorial  base  for 
the  delightful  superstructure,  is  a happy  conception. 
Data:  Small  Poco  camera;  10  a.m.;  good  light;  anas- 
tigmatlens;  2|  x 3J;  Imperial  plate;  M.  Q.;  stop,  F/32; 

second;  .\risto  Self-Toning  print. 

The  author  of  the  picture,  page  297,  that  breathes 
the  spirit  of  protection  of  the  home,  is  a woman  not 
afraid  to  proclaim  her  loyalty  to  the  flag  under  which 
she  lives.  The  salute  of  the  embryonic  defender  of 
his  country  is  the  keynote  of  this  picture,  and  may  be 
contemplated  wth  not  too  close  a connection  with 
“Memorial  Day,”  page  281.  Data:  Eastman  5x7; 
7|-inch  B.  & L.  lens,  U.  S.  4;  March,  4 p.m.,  cloudy  and 
very  dull;  second;  Defender  Ortho.  Non-Hal.;  East- 
man M.  Q.;  Professional  Cyko  Plat. 

Estes  Park,  Colorado 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  precise  geographical  boundaries  of  the  great  National 
park  in  Colorado  — a characteristic  view  in  which, 
Frank  IV.  Byerly,  the  official  photographer  of  Estes 
Park,  adorns  this  issue  — we  reprint  the  data  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Byerly. 

The  panoramic  picture  of  the  Odessa  Gorge  is  in  a 
region  whose  official  title  is  “The  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,”  which  was  reserved  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  .January,  1915.  It  extends  some  thirty-five 
miles  along  the  Front  Range  (the  Continental  Divide] 
in  Northern  Colorado. 

Estes  Park  is  a very  small  region  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Continental  Divide  just  north  of  Long's  Peak, 
cutting  into  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  eastern 
side  about  half-way  between  the  north  and  south 
boundary  lines.  Since  the  creation  of  the  R.  M.  N. 
Park,  we  now  speak  of  Estes  Park  as  the  Estes  Park 
region  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Estes  Park  was  named  many  years  ago.  To 
some  this  may  be  a bit  confusing;  but  I am  sure  that 
all  will  readily  understand  this  explanation.  The 
Odessa  Gorge  lies  ten  miles  southwest  of  the  Estes  Park 
village  in  R.  M.  N.  Park,  and  is  a portion  of  the  remark- 
able scenery  for  which  the  Estes  Park  region  has  been 
so  long  famous. 

Questionable  Photographic  Syndicates 

As  Photo-Er.\  readers  are  aware,  advertisements  of 
concerns  have  appeared  in  these  pages,  from  time  to 
time,  offering  tempting  terms  to  amateur  and  profes- 
sional workers  to  become  representatives  in  their  own 
locality  for  certain  “Photographic  Syndicates,”  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  news-photographs.  This 
formidable  designation  is  likely  to  impress  the  many 
workers  who  desire  to  make  their  cameras  pay;  but 
before  making  any  definite  arrangements  with  any  of 
these  firms  — some  of  which  have  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  Publisher,  and  whose  reliability  is  now 
open  to  doubt  — persons  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Photo-Era.  It  is  the  I’ublisher's  earnest  de- 
sire to  forestall  any  disappointing  results  in  connection 
with  the  numerous  firms  who  desire  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  trusting  and  inexperienced  workers. 


A week  before  this  issue  went  to  press,  a correspond" 
ent  sent  the  Publisher  a circular  letter  that  he  had 
received  from  one  of  those  self-styled  photo-syndicates 
which  is  quite  plausible  in  its  claims  and  general  ap- 
pearance. The  letter-head  looks  quite  formidable,  with 
the  firm’s  name  in  large  bold  letters  and,  in  one  corner, 
the  legend  “Telephone  Connections,”  and  in  the  other, 
“Cable:  Synphoto,  W.  U.  Code.”  Among  the  numer- 
ous conditions  is  that,  upon  the  payment  of  $3.00,  a 
badge  will  be  sent  to  the  newly  ai)pointed  agent  which 
will  enable  him  to  take  photographs  in  places  generally 
inaccessible. 

Well,  acting  upon  impulse,  the  Publisher  sent  a 
trusted  New  York  friend  to  the  address  given,  in  Wil- 
liam Street,  to  interview  the  manager  of  this  concern, 
and  the  answer  came  back:  “No  such  party  there. 
Totally  unknown  to  the  superintendent,  janitor  or 
elevator-men.”  A similar  inquiry  by  another  friend 
brought  no  clue.  And  yet  the  “manager”  maintains  a 
correspondence  and,  from  his  headquarters  in  William 
Street,  answered  letters  addressed  to  him  quite  re- 
cently. Of  course  he  has  no  telephone  or  cable  service, 
although  it  costs  nothing  for  cable  registration  in  the 
code-book. 

It  only  goes  to  show  that  it  is  easy  to  speculate  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  credulity  of  the  gullible,  that  a 
clever  crook  can  hoodwink  the  authorities,  and  that 
many  people  really  enjoy  being  bamboozled. 

No  Connection  With  Mr.  Zerbe’s  Class- Work 

In  November  Photo-Era,  1915,  appeared  a short 
paragraph  about  a course  in  photography  with  which 
Mr.  Clarence  11.  Wfliite,  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  Augustus 
Thibaudeau  and  William  11.  Zerbe  were  stated  to  be 
identified.  .Vs  the  statement  was  received  from  what 
was  regarded  as  a reliable  source,  it  was  published  with- 
out hesitation,  only  to  be  informed  by  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
White  to  the  effect  that  the  first  three  gentlemen  had 
no  connection,  whatever,  with  this  particular  ])holo- 
graphic  course.  W’e  now  publi.sh  this  correction  in 
justice  to  Mr.  White,  who  conducts  special  classes  for 
winter  and  for  summer,  as  have  been  referred  to  fre- 
quently in  these  pages. 

Photography  for  Nature-Lovers 

We  couki  wish  nothing  better  to  the  photogra]>her  of 
nature-subjects  than  to  own  a coi>y  of  Photourapluj  for 
the  Sfiortfiman-Natnralisl,  by  L.  W.  Brownell.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  practical  and  com[)lete  book  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  English  language.  Its  310  i)ages  are  devoted 
to  a full  description  of  the  necessary  ap;)aratus,  inclu- 
<ling  the  tclephoto-equi|)ment ; the  photography,  in 
their  respective  habitats,  of  wild  animals:  the  smaller 
mammals,  birds  (and  birds'  nests],  insects,  fish  and 
other  forms  of  aquatic  life,  reptiles,  ami  amphibia  and 
animals  in  captivity.  There  are  two  chai)ters  on  taking 
wild-flowers,  trees  and  fungi,  and  a chapter  on  camp 
and  woods.  The  numerous  illustrations  — original  pho- 
tographs by  the  author  — are  admirable,  and  unlike 
the  hasty  material  one  sees  so  often  and  which  are  an 
insiilt  to  an  intelligent  public.  This  .splemliil  book  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publisher  of  Photo-Era  on  receipt  of 
$2.00,  plus  postage,  according  to  zone.  Shii)ping- 
weight  of  volume,  40  ounces. 

Under  his  feet  the  reading  man  puts  the  printed  rec- 
ord of  what  men  have  thought  and  <lf>ne,  and  thereby 
gets  his  head  uj)  in  the  fog-free  attnos])here  of  the  ever- 
lasting morning,  where  only  he  finds  that  fair  inspira- 
tion which  impels  to  big  and  true  action.  The  man 
who  reads  is  the  man  who  leads. — ■ Glen  liurlc. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
markeUprices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Spell  of  Egypt.  By  Archie  Bell.  Octavo,  366 
pp.  Decorated  cover.  Copious  illustrations,  with 
numerous  original  color-plates,  and  special  photo- 
graphs by  Pi.  M.  Newman.  Price,  •$‘2.50;  carriage- 
paid,  .$2.70.  Bo.ston,  U.  S.  A.:  The  Page  Company. 
Persons  who  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
retaining  only  pleasurable  recollections  of  relics  of  an 
ancient  and  wonderful  civilization,  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed when,  last  year,  it  seemed  that  Egypt  \vas  about 
to  be  invaded  by  a hostile  army,  and  feared  for  the  safety 
of  the  Pigyptian  Museum,  at  Cairo,  with  its  priceless 
treasures.  But  that  danger  appears  to  have  been 
averted.  In  any  case,  the  numerous  monuments  that 
speak  eloquently  of  Pigyptian  greatness  in  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  are  as  sure  to  greet  the  eye 
of  the  tourist  when  the  great  war  is  over  as  before  it 
began,  unless  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  the 
meantime,  a tour  through  lower  Pigypt,  which  teems 
with  unitpie  attractions  — an  acquaintance  with  which 
is  essential  to  every  one’s  education  — may  be  made  in 
spirit  with  the  aid  of  Air.  Bell's  volume,  “The  Spell  of 
Pigypt.’’  Assisted  by  jjhotographs  and  color-plates, 
the  author  describes  pleasingly  and  graphically  jotirneys 
up  the  Nile  on  the  typical  Nile-boat — the  Daha- 
biyeh  — the  domestic  life  of  the  natives  (the  P’ellaheen) 
and  the  many  sights  of  the  capital  city,  Cairo.  Then 
come  the  great  temples  of  Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes  (with 
the  Colo.ssi  t)f  Alemnmi),  .Abu  Simbel  or  Ip.sambul, 
Denderah,  Kom  Ornbo  and  Philae,  the  Sphinx  and  the 
I’yramids  of  (iizeh.  The  author  de.scribes  also  the 
labors  of  the  great  Pigyptologists,  Mariette,  Ebers  and 
AIas])cro,  aTid  the  work  of  excavating  for  hidden  treas- 
ures, only  a small  [)art  of  which  have  yet  been  brought 
to  light. 

The  arrival  at  .Alexandria,  the  ])rincip:d  .seaj)ort  of 
Pigyjjt,  is  j>recede(l  by  a visit  to  the  .\zores  — with  its 
beaut  iful  city  of  I’onta  Delgada  — Aladeira  and  Gilrral- 
tar,  a delightful  de.scription  of  which  is  given  in  several 
chapters. 

That  Pigypt  is  an  ideal  [)lace  for  a change  and  rest 
is  conceded  by  all  who  have  traveled  in  that  interesting 
country  — a statement  verified  ami  enujhasi/.ed  by  the 
author. 


The  Balance  of  LirniT  and  Shade  in  PoiiTHAiTuiiE. 
By  Win.  II.  Towles,  Pix-Pres.  P.  .A.  of  .A.  Large 
octavo;  cloth-bonnd;  I5  pages,  46  illustrations;  price, 
■$1.5(l,  net.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  .Abel's  Publications. 
Here  is  a book  for  the  [mrist  in  photograiihic  (lortrai- 
ture.  Air.  Towles  works  entirely  by  concent  rat  ion  and 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  iqion  the  sitter,  believing 
it,  preferable  to  make  negatives  under  the  light  than  in 
the  darkroom.  He  believes  that  the  whole  .secret  of 
making  pictures  lies  in  the  education  of  the  eye  to  .see 
nnderstandingly  the  photographic  value  of  light;  that 
with  the  eye  so  traineil  one  should  be  able  to  make  a. 
pieturi'  anywhere,  at  any  time,  where  there  is  snfticient 
light  to  do  it  with.  He  casts  aside  the  old  theory  of  a 
t.)°  angle,  staling  that  it  makes  no  ilitt'erenee  where  the 
ligiil  comes  from  so  long  as  one  has  the  means  of  con- 


trol and  understands  proper  balance.  Darkroom- 
manipulation  he  regards  as  simply  the  mechanical  side 
of  the  work.  When  the  light  under  the  skylight  is 
properly  balanced,  any  one  can  develop  the  plate,  pro- 
vided he  knows  when  it  has  reached  sufficient  density, 
for  no  manipulation  will  give  the  same  chemical  value 
as  the  proper  registration  of  light.  In  his  opinion  dark- 
room-manipulation  breeds  carelessness  under  the  light, 
and  during  a rush-season  the  darkroom-work  may  be 
slighted  and  the  studio-standard  lowered.  But  if  the 
balance  of  light  and  shade  be  mastered,  the  proper 
quality  will  be  in  the  negative  despite  hasty  finishing. 

Mr.  Towles  describes  his  methods  in  the  studio  and 
by  the  home-window  so  clearly  as  to  benefit  every 
posing-artist  greatly,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the 
disa.strous  results  of  direct  lighting  and  the  improve- 
ment effected  by  the  use  of  suitable  reflectors  and  dif- 
fusing-screens,  thereby  changing  the  direct  light  to  a 
volume  which  gives  greater  illumination,  lengthens  the 
scale  of  tonal  values  in  the  negative  and  ensures  better 
balance.  The  results  are  soft,  delicate  rendition  of 
flesh-tones  and  corresponding  illumination  of  the 
shadows,  better  color-values,  more  natural  likeness, 
greater  character,  more  delicate  drawing  and  realistic 
modeling.  Forty-six  halftone  illustrations  reproduced 
from  absolutely  “straight”  prints  without  retouching 
or  manipulation  of  any  .sort  illustrate  the  text. 

The  book  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of 
$1.50,  by  the  Publisher  of  Photo-Era. 

A Live  Camera-Club  for  Detroit 

The  tendency  among  the  old-e.stablished  social  clubs 
to  be  indolent  and  phlegmatic,  a course  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  demise  of  a number  of  otherwi.se  worthy 
camera-clubs,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  Camera-Club 
of  Detroit.  Solicitous  of  the  future  welfare  of  this 
club,  several  members  have  been  the  means  of  readjust- 
ing its  affairs,  appointing  a new  board  of  management 
and  moving  into  new  and  superior  quarters.  The  new 
board  lias  aroused  a spirit  of  enthusiastic  activity 
among  the  members.  .A  schedule  has  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  which  a lecture  or  other  entertain- 
ment will  be  given  at  lea.st  once  in  two  weeks,  the  first 
of  which  is  expected  to  be  a paper  on  the  history  of 
color-photography,  by  one  of  the  members.  There  is  to 
be  something  going  on  all  the  time  — exhibitions,  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations,  from  which  members  will  de- 
rive practical,  permanent  benefit. 

The  new  rooms  of  the  club  are  in  Detroit's  newest 
.sky-scraper,  the  Kre.sge  Building,  facing  Grand  Circus 
Park,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  are  commodious 
work-rooms,  and  a well-lighted  gallery  finished  in  light- 
gray  l)urla[)  and  with  silver-gray  furniture  to  match 
the  walls.  To  maintain  a select  membership  of  high 
efficiency,  the  limit  is  to  be  one  hundred  for  the  present. 
.A  fund  has  been  raised  to  meet  all  expenses  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  Detroit 
■will  .soon  have  a eamera-clnb  that  will  be  a credit  to 
the  city. 

The  initial  ])ictorial  exhibition  in  the  club's  new 
quarters,  held  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Alay  22,  con- 
sisted of  the  Prize  and  Honorable  Alention  iiictures  of 
Piioto-Eha  for  the  year  tilla  (about  two  hundred 
prints).  An  aci'onnt  of  the  club  an<l  a description  of 
the  new  rooms  will  ap|)ear  in  an  early  issue  of  PiloTO- 
En.v  also  a collection  of  the  work  of  members  of  the 
club. 

'S? 

In  all  the  branches  of  art  the  danger  is  to  imitate 
mechanic.'dly  masters  who  are  given  as  models  and  who 
are  thcm.selves  heavy,  fal.se  and  conventional. 

Ilciiri)  Harard. 
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The  romance  of  a negative  taken  on  Captain 
Scott's  last  Antarctic  exi)edition  is  revealed  in  a recent 
number  of  Land  and  Water,  and  its  true  history 
equals  anything  that  has  been  conceived  in  fiction  on 
such  a subject.  It  appears  that  the  search-party  sent 
out  to  look  for  Captain  Scott,  found,  eight  months  after 
his  death,  at  his  last  camp,  an  undeveloped  negative, 
taken  by  Lieutenant  H.  Bowers,  entitled  “The  South 
Pole  — Skackelton’s  Halfway-House.”  It  was  subse- 
quently developed  at  Cape  Evans,  and  a reproduction 
is  given  in  Land  and  Wafer.  It  represents  Captain 
Scott  and  his  two  companions  standing  by  their  little 
tent,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice,  with  a pair  of  skiis  in 
the  foreground. 

It  seems  marvelous  that  this  tiny  latent  record  of 
events  should  have  been  able  to  survive  the  storms  of 
the  Polar  Region  for  so  long  a time,  when  the  man  who 
took  it  had  peri.shed.  But  there  it  lay,  presumably 
in  a perfect  preservative  for  inanimate  matter;  and 
on  being  lirought  down  to  Cape  Evans  and  developed, 
revealed  its  graphic  .secret  of  the  past  activities  of  the 
dead  heroes. 

To  tho.se  who  look  below  the  surface  the  effect  of 
the  war  is  very  marked  on  photography  liere.  .Al- 
though our  manufacturers  still  advertise  in  the  ]>hoto- 
graphic  press  just  as  in  pre-war  ilays,  it  is  noticeable 
that  they  proclaim  no  novelties  or  new  departures, 
either  in  aj)paratus  or  printing-materials,  d'his  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  at  the  [>resent  moment  there  are  very 
few  photographers  who  would  be  inclined  to  consider 
such  things,  even  if  the  manufacturers  could  s])aro  time 
from  their  Government  contracts  to  carry  them  out. 
Those  who  continue  to  take  photographs  — and  their 
name  is  legion  — appear  to  do  so  on  .strictly  war-lines, 
that  is,  with  severe  economy  and  eidianced  efficiency. 
Most  noncombatants  seem  to  have  realized  not  only 
that  the  war  will  last  a long  time,  but  that  there  is  a 
particular  niche  for  each  one  in  the  changed  conditions; 
and  few,  indeed,  are  the  i>hotographer.s  who  are  not  in 
some  way  or  another  devoting  at  least  some  part  of  their 
time  to  war-work.  .A  goodly  number  are  using  their 
craft  under  the  direction  of  the  Snai).shol.s-from-Home 
League  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  .sailors,  and 
as  both  army  and  navy  are  still  expanding,  the  demands 
on  them  grow  continually.  Others  have  been  pressed 
into  photographic  work  in  connection  with  air-craft,  an 
ever  increasing  and  developing  .sj)here  of  activity,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  adverti.sements  of  the  Alilitary 
Aeronautics  Directorate  for  long-focus  large-aperture 
anastigmat  lenses  for  the  equipment  of  military  a'ero- 
planes;  and  obviously  the  work  that  these  lenses  begin 
in  the  air  has  to  be  completed  on  earth  by  highly  trained 
and  skilful  development  of  the  latent  image. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  the  melancholy  task  of  record- 
work  as  to  damage  done  both  here  and  across  the  Chan- 
nel by  enemy-explosives.  But  the  day  may  come  when 
these  dull  prints  may  turn  out  to  have  a very  high  value. 

-A  rather  remarkable  bust  of  .Joseph  (,'onrad  by  .lo. 
Davidson  (the  .American  sculptor)  is  at  present  on  view 
at  the  Leicester  fiallcries.  The  work  shows  strong  and 
simple  modeling,  and  a big  effort  has  been  made  to 
suggest  the  piercing  quality  of  Mr.  Conrafl’s  eyes.  Of 
course,  sculpture  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  photography;  but  all  the  same,  we  eouhl 
not  help  noticing,  perhaps,  with  a wicked  little  bit  of 


satisfaction,  that,  after  all,  our  Cinderella  art  sometimes 
can  render  certain  things  at  least  more  realistically  and, 
perhaps,  more  truthfully  than  her  greater  and  more 
important  sisters.  On  both  the  occasions  when  we 
photographed  Mr.  Conrad  we  noticed  the  striking 
attraction  of  his  eyes,  which  are  not  only  piercing  but 
deep.  The  whole  strong  face  seemed  focused  in  them, 
and  we  did  our  utmost  to  bring  out  in  our  negatives 
their  animation,  activity  and  color,  all  so  typical  of  the 
noble  Polish  race.  Standing  before  Mr.  Davidson’s 
bust,  we  could  not  help  ttiinking  that,  at  lea.st  in  the 
matter  of  Joseph  Conrad’s  expression  and  eyes,  our 
photographic  negatives  scored  a point. 

There  has  been  a reawakening  of  photography  in 
London,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  fear  that  some  of 
our  great  and  ancient  buildings  may  be  injured;  for 
underneath  a coldly  critical,  almost  disparaging  atti- 
tufle  towards  our  famous  city  we  hide  a very  tleep  love 
and  intense  pride.  It  is  good  for  Londoners  that  they 
should  be  pricked  up  to  appreciate  the  treasures  be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  past,  so  that  it  is  satisfactory 
to  hear  that  a society  has  been  started  whose  object  is 
to  study  London  from  its  pictorial  side  in  all  manner  of 
ways.  It  is  called,  “The  School  of  London  Landscape,” 
and  is  fortunate  to  have  for  its  founder  and  general 
father  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  whose  j)ictorial  work  is  so  well 
known,  and  who  knows  his  ancient  London  as  well  as 
his  modern.  At  their  last  meeting,  the  London  Land- 
scapists had  an  intere.sting  paper  read  them  by  Mr. 
Alvin  Coburn,  on  the  pictorial  work  of  London  from  his 
own  personal  experience.  There  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred memljcrs  already  of  this  society,  all  keen  and  inter- 
ested. In  the  discussion  that  followeil  Air.  Coburn's 
paper,  no  less  than  twelve  joined. 

Air.  Coburn  has  been  having  an  amusing  correspond- 
ence with  Air.  Anthony  Guest  in  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer. Air.  Guest  is  a well-known  art -critic  who 
had  been  writing  about  Air.  Coburn's  ])ictures  at  the 
Ilammer.smith  Society’s  exhil)ition.  Air.  Coburn  tiiids 
fault  with  one  of  Air.  Guest's  criticisms.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  the  .same  as  we  made  ourselves  in  one  of 
our  London  Letters  in  regard  to  the  skies  in  his  Graml 
Canyon  photographs.  He  begins  his  letter  by  stating 
that  he  makes  pictures  and  that  Air.  (iue-st  writes  about 
them,  which  shows  it  is  an  une(|ual  duel  of  words,  and 
that  however  at  fault  he  is  the  expert  of  words  is  sure 
to  beat.  The  readers  of  'The  Amatenr  Photographer 
.scored,  for  the  letters  of  both  writers  made  attractive 
reading.  The  thrusts  were  subtle,  and  there  was  a 
generous  spirit  underlying  them.  One  niisse<l  this 
lightness  of  touch  in  a letter  by  a corresi)ondenf  in  last 
week’s  Amateur  Photographer  who  takes  up  the  cmlgels 
for  Air.  Coburn  in  a rather  crude  manner. 

A Sheer  Waste  of  Postage 

Talking  of  postage,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  photo- 
graphic worker,  1 am  reliably  informed  that  there  are 
still  many  persons  in  the  United  States  who  look  upon 
Porto  Rico  as  foreign  territory,  for  they  persistently 
put  a five-cents  postage  on  letters,  as  if  they  were  in- 
tended for  France  or  Germany;  whereas  American 
postage  only  is  required  — two  cents  for  each  ounce. 
They  also  direct  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  American  Con- 
sul in  Porto  Rico,  rather  than  to  the  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  island  is  American  territory,  the  same  as 
are  Hawaii  and  the  Phili[)pines.  Of  course  Photo-Era 
readers  will  not  err  in  these  respects. 

'se 

When  men  found  that  goorls  would  .sell  by  advertis- 
ing their  merit,  they  began  to  jiut  more  merit  into  the 
goods  in  order  to  adverti.se  it. — David  (lih.'inn. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Seeing  America  First 

Even  disregarding  the  fact  that  European  travel  has 
been  suspended  on  account  of  tlie  war,  “Seeing  Amer- 
ica First  ” is  good  doctrine.  Unfortunately,  certain 
people  have  taken  advantage  of  the  traveling  public, 
so  that  a journey  to  the  National  parks,  for  instance, 
costs  so  much  more  than  one  to  Europe  that  the  n\im- 
ber  of  stay-at-homes  this  season  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
duced in  that  direction. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  need  to  select  localities  to 
visit  which  call  for  excessive  traveling  and  hotel  ex- 
penses. New  England  offers  a great  variety  of  scenic 
beauty,  agreeable  climate,  excellent  travel-facilities  and 
fine  hotel-accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Lexington  :ind  Concord,  teeming  with  his- 
toric landmarks  and  a.s.sociations;  Maine,  with  its  rock- 
bound  coast,  countless  islands  and  lakes  of  fascinating 
beauty;  the  White  Mountains,  the  (Ireen  Mountains 
and  the  Berkshires;  and  attractive  picture-material 
everywhere,  draw  painters  and  camerists  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Persons  longing  for  a restful  and  profitable  summer 
should  send  for  a copy  of  "Where  to  Stay  in  Vacation- 
Land,’  to  Boom  15,  North  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

Advertising-Card  Sells  Pencils 

In  the.se  columns  we  have  never  spoken  about  the 
very  effective  black  and  white  sign  issued  by  the  Jo.seph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company  to  adverti.se  Dixon’s  Best 
White,  No.  352,  Pencils,  which  are  admirable  for  use  in 
photo-albums  and  on  photo-mounts,  as  well  as  for  mark- 
ing and  producing  highlights  on  dull-finisheil  ]>hoto- 
graphs  and  negatives. 

A leading  Boston  photo-supply  dealer  placed  this 
sign  on  one  of  his  show-cases  and  immediately  created 
an  interest  in  the.se  white-writing  pencils,  having  now 
a regular  call  for  them.  This  suggestion  should  com- 
mend it.sclf  to  the  trade  in  general. 

By  writing  to  the  Josejih  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  any  reliable  merchant  can  obtain  a 
s\i])ply  of  these  ))cncils  anil  also  the  show-cards. 

A New  Ansco  Catalog 

Ask  your  local  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  the  .Vnsco 
Com|)any.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  for  a co;>y  of  the  latest 
catalog,  which,  in  illustrative  and  typographical  at- 
tract ivenc.ss.  excels  anything  this  jirogrc-ssive  firm  has 
yet  i.s.sucd.  It  dc.scribes  in  detail  the  coTnprehensive 
line  of  .Vnsco  cameras,  fifty-eight  ilifferent  styles  and 
models.  .Vnsco  Spccilex  film  and  filni-iiacks.  Cyko  paper 
in  all  amateur  grades,  .Vnsco  chemicals  and  many  sun- 
dries. 

New  camcra-niodcl.s  have  been  added  this  season. 
They  :irc  the  .Vnsco  Junior  series  and  the  .Vnsco  \ P 
No.  O in  two  styles.  J'lie  .liinior  cameras  arc  all 
c(|iilpi)ed  with  the  new  .Vnsco  .self-leveling  view-finder, 
'rile  .Vnsco  V P No.  ()  has  the  distinetion  of  being  the 
onl\'  camera  in  the  world  taking  pictures  f|  x2j  that 
has  a device  for  foeusing,  thus  enabling  the  user  to 
make  full  use  of  the  auastigmat  lens.  Other  new  .Vnsco 
products  described  include  the  .Vnsco  lilm-]>ack  adapter, 
and  Enlarging-(  yko  ( ontrast  pajicr,  supplementing 
this  already  po])ular  and  varied  line. 


A New  Goerz  Lens 

The  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company  an- 
nounces a new  process  and  general  purpose  lens  known 
as  the  Rotar.  Crisp  definition,  snap  and  brilliancy, 
the  requirements  in  a great  variety  of  photographic 
work,  have  been  marie  greater  considerations  than 
speed.  The  new  lens  is  an  F/8,  highly  corrected  anas- 
tigmat  of  Goerz  quality,  consisting  of  two  symmetrical, 
uncemented  combinations.  It  is  free  of  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration,  and  has  a flat  field  over  the  plate 
for  which  it  is  listed,  thus  fitting  it  admirably  for  photo- 
engraving, copying,  enlarging  and  general  commercial 
work. 

Ilex  Shutters  and  I.enses 

A NEW  catalog  of  Ilex  shutters  and  lenses  has  been 
issued  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  request 
to  the  Ilex  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Ilex 
shutter  is  unique  in  that  it  is  neither  operated  nor  con- 
trolled by  air-cylinders,  gears  being  employed  to  retard 
and  control  the  speeds.  This  fact,  together  with  com- 
pactness and  simplicity  of  construction,  renders  it  nearer 
to  watch  precision  than  any  other  instrument  on  the 
market.  The  Ilex  anastigmat  provides  a general- 
purpo.se  lens  of  high  corrections  and  e.xcellent  quality, 
yet  one  .selling  at  a moderate  price  and  with  a money- 
back  guaranty  if  unsatisfactory. 

The  Exportation  of  British  Goods 

Wh.\t  seemed  like  an  incomprehensible  blow  directed 
against  British  trade  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  16 
has  been  .somewhat  mitigated  by  the  explanation  that 
it  is  not  absolute.  This  mandate  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion to  all  destinations  outside  the  British  Isles  of 
photographic  .sensitive  films,  plates  and  papers,  whether 
exposed  or  not.  The  discovery  by  the  government  that 
thpse  materials  in  certain  instances  had  been  exposed  in 
England,  repacked  and  .sent  abroad  as  unexposed, 
later  to  be  developed  to  the  advantage  of  the  central 
])owers,  is  unilerstood  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this. 
It  has  been  explained,  however,  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions special  licenses  for  export  will  be  issued  so  that 
American  u.sers  of  British  goods  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  although  the  attendant  formalities 
may  occasion  delay  in  shipment. 

No  Foreign  Films  for  Germany 

Upon  the  representation  that  German  industry  was 
not  in  a irosition  to  supirly  the  home-demand  for  pho- 
togra])hic  roll-films,  pcrmi.ssion  was  recpiested  by 
dealers  for  the  importation  of  French  and  English 
films,  to  which  the  German  Government  as.sented,  says 
I'holoiiriiphischc  Imlustric.  .Vfterwards,  however,  upon 
in(|iiiry  being  made,  it  was  found  that  the  present  de- 
manil  for  films  can  be  suppliial  fully  l)y  German  manu- 
facturers, as  sutficient  ipiautities  are  lieing  produced 
ill  that  country.  'I'lie  Im])erial  (’haucellor  has  there- 
fore again  suspcndcil  the  inq)ortation  of  French  anil 
English  films. 

'I'hc  .same  exchange  states  that  efforts  which  were 
started  in  Ilolland  recently  to  cstalilish  an  inde- 
penileut  photograiihic  industry  in  that  country  have 
not  been  successful,  and  the  project  has  fallen  through. 
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Nitrogen-Mazda  Lamps Ill 

The  Fixing-Bath  Up  to  Date  120 

Darkroom-Lights  Up  to  Date 226 

Wendell,  Lehman.  A Home-Made  Enlarging-Easel 119 

With  a Camera  in  Insect-Land  167 

Warstat,  Dr.  W.  Photography  and  Painting  214 

With  a Camera  in  Insect-Land.  Lehman  Wendell  167 

Zerbe.  William  H.  More  About  Pyro-Acetone  16 


EDITORIAL 


Accidents  in  Munition-Factories.  208 

Belgium  to  Live  Again  in  Photographs  30 

Contrasty  Prints  from  Weak  Negatives .^0 

Composition  339 

Copyright  of  Photographs 205 

Enlarging  Without  Condensors  31 

Exemplary  Demonstrations  28  5 

Eliminating  Foreign  Words  in  Germany  205 

Fictitious  Photographic  News  127 

Fraudulent  Photographic  Novelties  127 

Faked  War-Photographs 235 

Genius  in  the  Studio.  The 27 

Home- Portraits 79 

Hydroquinone  Without  Metol 204 

Incongruous  Backgrounds 2 7 

J udging  Lantern-Slides  81 

^Miscellaneous  Subjects  179 

Method  to  Exhibit  Color-Photograjihs,  A 146 


Novelty  in  Mounting  Prints,  A 176 

Nature-Study  Subjects  288 

Nude  in  Photography.  The 146 

Photography  Determines  the  Authorship  of  Famous 

Portraits 176 

Parcel-Post  for  Photographs 235 

Platinotype  and  Its  Modifications 82 

Remunerative  Hobby,  A • 77 

Retail  vs.  Mail-Order  Business  208 

Scenic  Beauties  of  America 29 

Subject  for  Photo- Era  Cover 129 

Speed-Pictures 238 

Substitute  for  X-ray  Plates  307 

Substitute  for  Opal,  A 204 

Success  and  P'ame  through  Color- Photography 206 

Unconvincing  Genre-Pictures 27 

Veracious  Character  of  Photographs.  The 285 

Waste  of  Time  and  Material  176 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 


Compensating  Disappointments  94 

Connoisseur's  Bete  Noire,  The 94 

Extravagance  in  Advertising  252 

Home- Exhibitions 44 

Measure  of  the  Art -Critic.  Tiie  252 

Making  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines 302 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  The 194 

Professional  Amateurs 44 


Profile  at  Its  Best,  The 194 

Patronizing  the  Retail-Merchant 302 

Photograph  as  a Marriage- Promoter.  The 302 

Painter’s  Conception  of  a Still-Life,  The 44 

vSignificance  of  Proper  Names,  The 144 

Sightless  Eyes  in  Profiles 144 

Tip  to  Photo-Finishers,  A 194 


ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Bas- Relief-Effects 85 

“ Capacity  for  Taking  Pains,”  The 293 

Child  and  the  Kodak,  The 294 

Distance-Photography  with  Infra-Red  Rays 86 

Economical  Coating  for  Blue-Print  Paper 253 

Ferrous  Oxalate  Intensification  93 

Improving  a Landscape-Negative 55 


Mat-Cutting  85 

Making  the  Most  of  Photographic-Magazines  244 

Regarding  Exposure 135 

Screening  the  Eyes 37 

Spring-Flowers  186 

Suitable  Backgrounds  for  Outdoor-Groups  136 

Transparencies  244 


THE  CRUCIBLE 


(.'ombination-Printing  in  Carbon 291 

Composing  the  Picture  132 

Doctoring  Sulphide-Toned  Enlargements 53 

Eyes  in  liome-Portraiture,  The 34 

Eikonogen  as  a Substitute  for  Metol  83 

Ferrous  Oxalate  for  Black  and  Sepia  Prints  240 

Hypo-Alurn  Toning  of  Cyko 183 

Hydroquinone  Toning 84 

Increasing  the  Brilliance  of  Bromide  Prints 34 


Invisible  Photographs  291 

Portrait-Films  in  Arcliitectural  Work 132 

Removing  Backing 33 

Rigiit  Side  of  the  Plate,  The  241 

Scratched  Negatives 33 

Stains  on  the  Ilands 33 

.Submarine-Photography 84 

Substitute  Restrainers  290 

Treatment  of  Old  I.enses,  The 183 


You  get  free 

three  essential  features  when  buying  an 

Ansco  Camera 

if  price  and  quality  are  compared  with  other  makes: 


Automatic 

Adjustable 

Focusing 

Scale 


Safety 

Spool-holding 

Device 


See  pages  12,  13  and  14  of  the  1915  Ansco  Catalog 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


\Vh  eii  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  I’noTO-KnA  Guaranty 


Crown  Your  Efforts  with  the 

CRAMER  CROWN 

The  Plate  of  Quality  for  Dull  Light  or  Dull  Business 

Plates  and  Color-Filters  for  Every  Purpose 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  CO.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FOREIGN  CAMERAS 
Have  ADVANCED 

from  15  to  20  percent.  Therefore  the 
following  list  should  be  particularly  in- 
teresting to  those  in  search  of  high- 
grade  outfits. 

The  following  are  absolutely  new: 

1 2ix3J  Adams  Roll-Film  Vesta,  with  Zeiss  Ic  Tessar, 
Compound  shutter.  List,  $104.50.  Selling-price,  $75.00 
1 3jx4j  Adams  Roll-Film,  asabove.  List-price,  $121.00* 

Selling-price $90.00 

1 3i  X 4i  Adams  Idento.  Ross  Convertible  Homocen- 
tric F/6.8  lens.  Between-lens  and  Focal-plane  shut- 
ters, Extension-back,  Film-Pack  Adapter,  two  double 
holders  and  carrying  case.  List,  $165.00.  Selling- 
price $100.00 

Second-hand,  equal  to  new: 

1 3i  X 4I  Newman  & Guardia  Sibyl  de  Luxe,  triple  ex- 
tension, with  Zeiss  Protar  F/6.8  lens,  8-plate  chang- 
ing-box,  Film-Pack  Adapter,  antinous  release,  tripod 
and  carrying-case.  List,  $190.00.  Selling-price,  $100.00 

The  above  represent  a few  of  our  many  real 
bargains.  Send  for  our  complete  bargain-list. 

AEEISON  & HADAWAY  CORP. 

A{(nu(/ac(urers  and  Im)>or(ers 

Box  E,  ‘^35  Fiftli  Avenue  - - New  York 


SOFT- FOCUS 

Enlargements 

artistic  softness  and  quality 
-* — ^ have  your  favorite  "Sharp” 
Film  or  Negative  enlarged  by  the 
Semi'Achromat  process. 

SEND  us  your  Film  and 
One  Dollar 

Above  11x14  at  slight  extra  cost. 
Only  house  in  the  world  to  do  this. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH 
COMPANY 

Two  Storest 

288  Boylston  Street  13/4  Bromfield  Street 

THE  HOME  of  the  " SEMI-ACHROMAT  LENS  " 


“ Baby  ” Remains  Unchanged  Only  In  His  Photographs 


Made  by  an  Amateur  witli  One  No.  12  Actino 


Flashlight  is  the  most  successful  means  of 
easily  catching  baby’s  cute  actions 
and  expressions. 

ACTINO  FLASH-CARTRIDGES  are  of  such  tiuality, 
atid  put  up  in  such  form,  as  to  make  successful  results 
a certainty. 

Your  dealer  can  sttpply  Actino  and  our  free  booklet  of 
instruction — •“  Flashlight- Photography.” 

J.  H.  Smith  & Sons  Co. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


\ ields  a Brown-Black  tone  by  direct  develop- 
ment. Can  be  used  for  enlarging  a.s  well  as  for 
Contact-Printing. 

THREE  GRADES 

Matte  (Thick)  Semi-Matte  (Thick)  Toned  Matte  (Thick) 
Sample  doz.,  4x5,  20c.;  5x7,  35c.;  8 x 10,  80c.;  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Complete  Wellington 
Price-List  on  request. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Wellington  & Ward,  Elstree,  Herts 

and  at  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bombay  and  Calcutta 

SOLE  UNITED  STATES  AGENTS 

RALPH  HARRIS  & CO. 

26-30  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
New  York  Salesroom,  176  Fulton  Street 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY  ? 

If  so,  send  for  the  new  Catalog  of 
Richard’s  Verascopes,  Taxiphotes 
and  Accessories. 

The  best  and  most  complete 
line  of  stereoscopic  goods  made. 


DON’T  FORGET 

AUTOCHROM  PLATES  take 
pictures  in  NATURAL  COLORS. 


R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  FIFTH  AVE.  - - NEW  YORK 


LIFE- 

STUDIES 


Draped  and 
in  the  Nude 

FOR  USE  IN  PLACE 
OF  LIVING  MODELS 

'By  painters,  illustrators,  architects, 
lesigners,  art-students  and  photog- 
aphers  in  high  standing.  Not  sold 
promiscuously.  Endorsed  by  con- 
wisseurs  for  beauty  and  refinement 
•f  pose,  excellence  of  photographic 
,/echnique  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
1 

These  aie  aocci,  uiacK  photographic  prints  on  double-weight  paper.  Idiere  is  no  catalog,  samples  are 
not  submitted  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval  ; but  they  are  sold  under  the  PhotO-Era  Guaranty, 
which  every  reader  knows  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Sets  A or  C,  20  — 5x7  Prints;  Sets  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H or  I,  12  — 8 x 10  Prints 

Price,  $5.00  each.  Express-paid ; with  Photo-Era,  1 year,  $6.00 

Cheques  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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Photo-IOra  the  Blue  Book  of  Pliotogniphic  Advertising 


Save  Money  on  Your  Magazines 

BY  ORDERING  ALL  AT  ONE  TIME,  IN  A CLUB,  OF  US 


Class  Publisher’s 


No.  Price 

25  Abel’s  Photo.  Weekly  . .$1.50 
40  Advertising  and  Selling  2.00 
50  Aeronautics  (s-m)  ....  3.00 
27  Ainslee’s  Magazine  ...  1 .50 

20  All  Outdoors 1.00 

73  Amateur  Photograjrher 

(w'kly)  London  (postpaid)  3.05 
15  Amateur  Photographer's 

Weekly  1 ,00 

17  American  Boy 1.00 

17  American  Cookery  ....  1.00 
25  American  Magazine  . . . 1.50 
25  American  Photography  1.50 
15  Amer.  Poultry  .Journal  1.00 
55  Arts  and  Decoration  . . 3.00 

80  Atlantic  Monthly 4.00 

00  Automobile  (weekly)  . . 3.00 
25  Baseball  Magazine  ....  1.50 

47  Bookman 2.50 

17  Boys’ Life 1.00 

17  Boy’s  Magazine  1.00 

04  British  .Journal  of  Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London  (postpaid)  . . 3.17 
25  Bulletin  of  Photography 

(weekly)  1.50 

25  Camera  1.50 

17  Camera  Craft  (new)  ...  1.00 
20  Camera  Craft  (renewal)  1.00 
100  Camera  Work  (quarterly)  8.50 
70  Century  Magazine  ....  4.00 
23  Christian  Herald  (w'kly)  1.50 

35  Collier’s  Weekly 2.50 

70  Country  J>ife  in  America  4.00 
50  Countryside  Magazine  . 3.00 

40  Craftsman  3.00 

55  Current  Opinion 3.00 

23  Delineator 1.50 

12  Designer  75 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

55  Educational  Review  (10 

numbers)  .$3.00 

25  I’ltude  (for  music-lovers)  1.50 
25  1^1  verybody’s  Magazine . 1.50 

23  l<’iehl  and  Stream 1.50 

17  h'orest  and  Stream  . . 1.00 

35  Fra  2.00 

23  (larden  Magazine 1.50 

10  Gas  Engine  1.00 

70  JI  arper’s  IMagazine  ....  4.00 

70  Harper’s  Weekly  5.00 

12  Home  Needlework 75 

50  House  and  Garden  ....  3.00 

35  House  Beautiful  2.00 

8 Housewife 50 

25  Illustrated  World 1.50 

55  Independent  (weekly) . . 3.00 
00  International  Studio  . . 5.00 
40  .Journal  of  Education  (w)  2.50 

100  .Judge  (weekly)  5.00 

15  Ladies’  Worhl 1.00 

lOO  Leslie’s  Weekly  5.00 

00  I.iterary  Digest  (weekly)  3.00 

17  Jnttle  I^olks 1.00 

45  McBride’s  Magazine 

(formerly  Lippincott’s)  3.00 
10  McCall’s  Magazine  . .■■.  .50 

20  McClure’s  Magazine  . . 1.00 

25  Metropolitan 1.50 

17  Modern  l^riscilla 1.00 

23  Mother’s  (Magazine ...  . 1.50 
35  Motor  Boat  (s-m)  ....  2.00 

30  Motor  Cycle 2.00 

35  Musical  America  (w’kly)  2.00 
00  (Musical  Courier  (w'kly)  5.00 

23  Musician 1 .50 

70  Nation  (weekly)  4.00 

45  National  Geographic 

Magazine 2.50 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

17  National  Sportsman  . . $1.00 
80  North  American  Review  4.00 

23  Outdoor  Life 1.50 

50  Outing 3.00 

00  Outlook  (weekly)  3.00 

20  Pearson’s  Magazine  ...  1.50 

25  PHO TO-EKA  1.50 
25  I’liotograjihic  Journal  of 

America 1.50 

20  I’hotographic  News . . . . 1.00 
25  Photographic  Times  ..  1.50 

8(L  l^hotograi)hische  Rund- 
schau (semi-monthly) 

Halle  a.  S.  (postpaid)  4.00 
53  I’hotography  and  l^'ocus 
(w’kly)  London  (post- 


paid)   2.65 

50  I’hoto-Miniature  2.50 

23  J’hysical  Culture  1.50 

25  l^ictorial  Review 1.50 

20  I^latinum  l^rint  (7  Nos.)  1.00 
30  Popular  Science  Monthly  1.50 
15  l^opular  I’hotography  . 1.00 

30  Recreation 1.50 

40  Review  of  Reviews  . . . 3.00 

50  St.  Nicholas 3.00 

55  Scientific  .Vmerican  (w)  3.00 

50  Scribner’s  Magazine  . . 3.00 

23  Short  Stories 1.50 

45  Smart  Set  3.00 

25  Sunset  Magazine  1 .50 

65  Theatre  Magazine 3.50 

55  Travel  3.00 

25  IVoman’s  Home  Com- 
panion   1.50 

12  Woman’s  Magazine  . . . .75 

40  World’s  Work 3.00 

35  Yachting 1.75 

40  Youth’s  Companion  (w)  2.O0 


.Adventure 
.Ml  Story  Weekly 

.Argosy 

Cosmopolitan  . . 

Country  Gentleman  (weekly)  1 .01) 


Gooil  Housekeeping ] .56 

Harper’s  Bazar  2.00 

Hearst’s  Alagazine 1.50 

Ladies'  Home  Join  nal  1.50 


Motor 3.00 

Motor  .Age  (weekly)  3.00 

Motor  Boating 1.00 

Mimsey’s  Magazine 1.00 

New  Story  Magazine 1.50 

Pathfinder  (weekly)  1.00 

People’s  .Magazine  1.50 

Popular  Magazine  (.s-m)  . . . 3..00 


Popular  Mechanics  $1.50 

Railroad  Man’s  Magazine  1.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

(weekly)  1.50 

Smith's  Magazine 1.50 

System  2.0(> 

To])  Notch  Magazine  (tri-ni)  3.00 

A anity  Fair  3.00 

A’ogne  (.semi-monthly) 4.00 


The  following  magazines  are  sold  only  at  the  regular  subscription-price: 


$1 .50 

4.00 

1.00 
1.50 


Life  (weekly) $5.00 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  CLUBS 

To  obtain  the  club-j)rice  of  any  combination  of  ])eriodicals  from  the  list  given  above,  fiml  the  cla.s.s-number  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  I hem  together  ami  mnlti])ly  the  sum  by  five  cents.  The  result 
is  the  club-price  in  the  I niteil  States.  Canadian  or  foreign  ])Ostage  is  extra,  and  must  be  added  to  the  ])rice  of 
each  magazine.  AAe  shall  be  very  glad  to  state  the  amount  of  either  Canailian  or  foreign  i)ostage,  and  to  fill 
orders  for  any  magazines,  whether  listed  here  or  not.  Let  us  make  a ((notation  on  the  list  you  desire.  Onr 
prices  are  equal  to  the  lowest. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


AA  hen  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  1’noTO-EnA  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


ALL  OF  OUR  PLATE-CAMERAS  MUST  GO.  One 
third  of  regular  prices  is  all  we  expect.  4 x 5 to  11  x 14  sizes. 
Some  are  new  and  some  used.  Tell  us  what  you  want,  and 
we  will  tell  you  what  we  have,  and  the  prices.  We  have  them 
from  $3.00  up.  Wright,  Photo-Supplies,  Racine,  Wis. 


GRAFLEX  3A.-- Virtually  new.  Fitted  with  F/4.5,  5x7 
(Bausch  & Lomb- Zeiss)  Tessar  Lens.  Cost  $125;00.  Color- 
screen  for  same.  Complete  3 S-inch  (Eastman)  Kodak  Film- 
Tank-Outfit.  Cost  $5.00.  Darkroom-Lamp,  Trays,  Printing- 
Frames,  etc. — all  in  perfect  condition.  $100.00  cash,  delivered. 
Harry  E.  Miles,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Giving  up  my  studio.  Will  sacrifice  an  almost  new 
GEISLER  STUDIO  AND  HOME-PORTRAIT  LAMP 
outfit  for  $19.00.  T.  A.  Riggles,  10  Van  Ness  Place,  New 
York  City. 


PHOTO-ERA,  1 YEAR,  AND  HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 
20  'WEEKS,  FOR  $2.40  — a club-offer  of  value  to  photog- 
raphers. 


PHOTO-ERA  ARTIST-MOUNTS  in  various  colors  and 
textures,  24  sheets  in  portfolio,  10  x 12%  inches,  sent  for  35 
cents,  postpaid  ; larger  quantities  pro  rata.  Make  your  own 
selection  from  the  following  list:  Carbon  Black  Antique, 
Orange-Brown  Antique  Filter-Texture,  Heavy  Greenish- 
Black  Camel’s-Hair,  Heavy  Sultan  Buff,  Heavy  Sultan  Green, 
Heavy  Sultan  Light  Green.  Photo-Era  Magazine,  383 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


STRUSS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

SEND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  FOR  BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  No.  M. 

Further  ^Particulars  from 

KARL  STRUSS,  5 W.  3 1 st  St.,  New  York 


We  Want  500  PHOTOGRAPHS 

5x7  or  larger,  of  Agricultural,  Industrial,  Pastoral  or 
similar  subjects  in  which  one  or  two  figures  predomi- 
nate. Send  us  your  best  subjects  and  name  your  price ; 
or  we  will  make  you  an  offer  for  what  we  can  use. 
Prints  not  accepted  will  be  promptly  returned  with  re- 
mittance for  those  selected. 

GRIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  M.  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


COLORING 


LANTERN -SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED; 

also  transparencies  and  prints.  Reproducing  coats  of  arms 
and  miniatures  a specialty.  Prices  moderate;  particulars  on 
application.  Mary  E.  Perkins,  14  Rockland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill, 
Boston,  Mass.  Telephone,  Dor.  3906  W. 


INSTRUCTION 


NEW  IDEAS.  NEW  METHODS.  Better  photographs. 
More  money.  Daddy  Lively’s  way  taught  by  a rapid  method. 
Complete  course  for  beginners  opening  January,  1916.  Special 
Post-Graduate  Course  for  Professionals,  February.  Write  for 
catalog  and  information.  Southern  School  of  Photogra- 
phy, McMinnville,  Tenn. 


WANTED 


COPIES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  in  good  condition.  July  and 
Aug.,  1908;  Oct.,  1910;  July,  1913;  May,  1914.  In  exchange  for 
any  one  of  these,  packed  flat,  the  publisher  will  send  Photo- 
Era  for  three  months  free. 


REQUESTS  for  positions  as  Salesmen,  Operators, 
etc. ; also  studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or 
exchange;  cannot  be  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  unless  accom- 
panied by  convincing  proofs  of  the  ability,  character  and 
business-integrity  of  advertisers  unknown  to  the  publisher . 


High-Grade  Cameras  at  Reasonable  Prices 

We  manufacture  VIEW.  FOLDING  and  BOX  CAMERAS 
AND  PHOTO-ACCESSORIES,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
shall  be  the  best  in  their  respective  classes.  Ask  for  Calalog, 

CONLEY  CAMERA  COMPANY 

507  Main  St.,  Rochester,  Minnesota 


LIFE-STUDIES  $12.50  for  $10.00 

To  stimulate  the  sale  of  2\urora  Life-Studies, draped  and 
from  the  nude,  we  are  authorized  to  offer  the  portfolio 
of  63  half-tone  reproductions  ($7.50)  with  any  set  of  direct 
photographs  ($5.00)  for  $10.00,  express  paid,  in  the  U.  S. 

PHOTO-ERA  - Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


A CAMERA  THAT  HAS  SET  A NEW  STANDARD  IN 
REFLECTING  CAMERAS 

lias  ;i  silent  acting  mirror,  actual  speed  indications,  revolving’  back 
ong  bellows,  ri.sing  front,  sun  sliadc,  and  ni.-iii}'  other  essentia 
features  found  in  no  other  rellex.  Made  in  four  sizes. 

Write  for  the  IPSCO  Catalogue 

y\  , 


PHOTO -SALES- CORPORATION- 


IT 


1 1 Last  40th  Street,  New  ’t'ork 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST^’ 


Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


EXCEPTIONAL  BARGAINS  IN  GRAFLEX 
CAMERAS 

Second-hand  and  discontinued  models  guaranteed  in 
perfect  condition.  Write  for  prices  on  sizes  you  are  in- 
terested in.  Largest  photographic  stock  in  the  East. 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  38  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

^ WILLOUGHBY’S  World-Beater 
BARGAIN-LIST  No.  128 

JUST  OUT.  SEND  STAMP. 

BROADWAY  AND  11th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Photo-Shop  Kotif&lhiSS 

For  camera-users.  The  work  is  done  by  experts. 

Best  materials  used.  Quick  service. 

Reliable  advice  to  intending  buyers  of  camera  and 
other  photo-materials. 

A trial  will  convince  you 

A.  S.  HAWES  & CO.,  350  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Graflex  i Kodak  Headquarters 

Always  a few  used  or  shelf-worn  cameras  on  hand  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Bargain-List  No.  34  now  ready. 
Send  in  your  name. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO. 

A.  C.  Wilmerding  147  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  W.  E.  Wilmerding 

Principal  New  England  Dealers 

in  Goerz  Cameras  and  Lenses,  Ansco  Goods  ; Manufac- 
turers of  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  Lenses:  Highest 
Class  Developing  and  Printing:  Expert  Repairers  of 
Photo-Apparatus  and  every  type  of  optical  instrument. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

288  Boylston  Street  13%  Bromfield  Street 

“British  Journal  Almanac/’  1916 

Ready  about  February  hfteen , For  hfty-four  years  the  “Alma- 
nac” lias  been  tlio  most  widely  reatl  tiook  on  plmtogra))hy.  It 
supplies  the  latest  ami  most  n-liable,  practical  informatiou  and  a 
bird’s-eye-view  of  tbe  goods  on  the  pliotograpliie  market.  Pa- 
per F'clition,  .50;  (Toth  edit  ion,. *#1.00.  Postage  extra. 

GKOKGK  MPKpHY,  Inc.,  Trade  Agreiits 
57  East  tlth  St.  - New  York 

Send  for  copy  of  our  No.  14  mail-order  oasli  catalog 

SUPERIOR  ENLARGEMENTS 

Developing  and  Printing  by  Mail 

Why  entrust  your  valuable  films  to  inexperienced  photo- 
finishers when,  if  sent  to  me,  they  will  receive 
Expert  Personal  Attention.  Postage  paid  both  ways 
Send  for  Price-List  and  Film-Mailer 
Paul  J.  Weber  Dorchester  Center,  Mass. 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

POPULAR  STANDARD  GOODS 

American  and  European  Cameras  and  Lenses 

New  and  Second-Hand 
MODERATE  PRICES 
Write  for  our  Bargain-List  before  buying 
WRIGHT  - PHOTO-SUPPLIES —RACINE,  WIS. 

CALIFORNIA  EXPOSURE-GUIDE  FREE 

When  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Los  Angeles,  be 
sure  to  call  and  receive  our  exposure-guide  and  get 
your  supplies  from 

“ The  largest  photo-supply  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ” 
HOWLAND  & DEWEY  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

510  S.  Broadway  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STEADMAN’S  NEW  BOOK 

Unit  Photography  and  Unit  Actinometer 

A faster  plate,  a brighter  subject  and  a larjrer  stop  all  tend  to 
shorten  exposure.  E:VERY  PHOTOtiKAPHER  KNOWS  THIS. 
Fix  these  elements  with  simple  numbers  and  see  the  “exposure 
difflculties”  and  the  “arbitrary  exposure-methods’*  hike  for  the 
woods.  A post-card  request  will  bring  a descriptive  circular 
that  will  delight  you  to  read. 

F.  M.  STEADMAN,  BOX  E,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

SECOND  YEAR 

THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

OPEN  NOVEMBER  TO  JUNE 
For  Catalogue  Address: 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  230  E.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  VV  EIGHTS /«r 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEYMOUR  COMPANY 
24.5  7th  Avenue  (24th  Street)  - - New  York 

THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED 

for  a high-class,  reliable,  up-to-date  dealer  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST.  Whom  would  our  subscribers 
recommend?  PUBLISHER  OF  PHOTO-ERA 

^^^len  Ordering  Goods  Remember  tlie  PnoTO-EnA  Guaranty 


OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT 


FEDERAL  TRUST 
COMPANY 

DEVONSHIRE  AND  WATER  STS.,  BOSTON 

Branch  Office:  Cor.  NORTHERN  AVE.  and  D ST.,  SO.  BOSTON 

President,  JOSEPH  H.  O’NEIL 
Vice-Presidents.  JAMES  W.  KENNEY,  JOHN  C.  HEYER 
Treasurer,  SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL 
Assistant  Treasurer,  E.  B.  LYNCH 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  DAVID  BATES 
Assistant  Secretary,  C.  B.  HOOD 

Total  Resources  - - $9,000,000.00 


PHOTO -ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber. 
We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements,  and  publish 
none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation. Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers 
protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur,  and  a 
subscriber  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in 
answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in  writing 
as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue  containing  the 
advertisement  was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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Cl^e  Cberett 


P K 1 N T I N G 
DESIGNING 
ENGPvAVING 


PRINTERS  OF  " PHOTO-ERA  ' 
And  Other  Ouality  Publications 


SEVENTY- FOUFS  INDIA  ST, 
BOSTON  : Massachusetts 

Telephone,  Fort  Hill  One -0-0 -Six 
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Who  Are  the  Biggest 
Photographers  To-day? 

The  moving-picture  producers. 

How  are  their  studios  lighted? 

With  Cooper  Hewitt  light  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

Would  this  be  true  if  Cooper  Hewitt  light  were 
not  the  best  of  all  lights  for  photographic  work, 
daylight  not  e.xcepted? 

There  are  some  lights  offered  as  substitutes  for 
Cooper  Hewitt  light,  but  there  is  no  other  sub- 
stitute for  daylight. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  has  a successful  record  of 
more  than  fourteen  years,  and  is  now  used  by 
the  foremost  professional  portrait-photogra- 
phers. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  2258A. 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 

Eighth  and  Grand  Sts.,  Hohoken,  N.  J. 
Boston  Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Detroit 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 


''Our  Latest  Product  The  No.  OO  Acme  Shutter 

Combining'  the  highest  accomplishments  of  creative  genius  and  mechanical 
skill  there  is  none  more  wonderful  than  this  ILEX  Acme  Shutter  for  accuracy 
and  dependability. 

It  is  the  only  strictly  high  grade  shutter  of  this  size  ever  placed  on  the  American 
market  with  speeds  ranging  from  one  second  to  one  three-hundreth  part  of  a second, 
including  time  and  bulb. 

It  possesses  the  advantage  of  a large  light  aperature  with  a comparatively  small 
shutter  body. 

The  new  improved  ILEX  Wheel  arrangements  are  embodied  in  its  construction 
making  every  exposure  correct  with  exact  variations  on  all  indicated  speeds. 

These  improved  features  will  also  be  found  in  our  larger  sizes. 

It  can  be  adapted  to  any  2Va"  x 3V4"  camera  or  larger. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  catalogue  describing  the  only  valveless  shutters. 

ILFIX  OPXICAIj  CO.,  601  ilex  Circle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Use  an  ILEX  and  avoid  Shutter  Troubles 


CARRY  YOUR.  LIGHT  WHERE 
YOU  CARRY  YOUR  CAMERA 

A box  of  VICTOR  FLASH-POWDER  in  your  outfit  prepares  you 
for  any  unfavorable  ligbt-conditions  you  may  encounter. 

Instantaneous  Combustion— Maximum  Lif'ht 

“Its  Quality  Has  .lustified  Its  Name” 

YOUR  DEALER  SELLS  AND  RECOMMENDS  IT 

J.  H.  SMITH  & SONS  CO.,  3542  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  I’iioto-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  to  become  successful! 
Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  catalog  — NOW 
ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 


THE  PLATES  IN  THIS  ISSUE  WERE  MADE 


T HE  BEST  COMBINATION  ENLARGING-LAN- 
TERN  AND  STEREOPTICON  ON  THE  MARKET. 
For  illustrated  descriptive  booklet,  write 
ACME  ENLARG/NG-LANTERN  CO.,  Inc. 

81  Nassau  Street  - New  York 


Two 

Sizes 

4x5 

5x7 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yonrself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smeliing  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clesui, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


LEARN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

M IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

AND  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Any  one  can  learn  a clean, well-paid 
profession  — art,  commercial 


\ and  motion-picture  photogra- 

phy and  photo-engravings  Pho- 
tographers earn  from  $‘26  to $100  weekly; 
photo  - engravers,  $‘28  to  $45  weekly. 
Actual  work  only  in  10  modem  studios; 
no  book-study,  no  lectures,  only  demon- 
strations and  practical  work;  3 to  6 
months’  course;  day  and  night  classes; 
earn  w'hile  learning;  easy  terms.  We 
assist  you  to  positions. 
or  ]Vomen.  Booklet  on  re<iuest.  Amateur  Cour.se  S36 
NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1269  Broadway,  at 
Founded  and  directed  by  E.  Erunel  32nd  Street,  New  York 


BANQUET  FLASHES 

are  almost  universally  made  by  the  Trosch  System.  Any  number 
of  bags  fired  simultaneously  from  regular  current  or  small  dry- 
batterv.  Use  either  boxed  powder  or 

PROSCH  ENVELOPE  CARTRIDGES 
Home-I*ortrait  iiag  electrically  operated  by  own  dry-battery. 
Complete,  with  tripod  stand, 

New  Style  Hlow  - I.amps.  Small  Handbag. 
Everythina  for  jlashliijht  icork.  Booklet  on  request. 
PROSCH  MFG.  CO.,  313  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


NSCO  DELUXE  CAMERAS, 
when  fitted  with  Rodenstock’s 
Anastigmats,  are  the  model  of 
perfection  — a tribute  to  its 
originators. 

Send  for  descrip- 
tive matter, 

A 2 cent  stamp 
will  bring  two 
valuable  Ex- 
posure Meters — 
Regular  and 
G raf lex. 


GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK  DEMANDS  CLEAN  WATER 

“REX”  WATER-FILTER 

ensures  water  clear  as  crvstal.  Price,  $1.50  postpaid,  including  12  discs. 
Extra  discs  15  cents  per  dozen.  Discs  are  of  white  cotton  pulp,  a superior 
filtering  medium.  To  remove  disc,  push  up  projecting  peg  on  loose  perfo- 
rated plate ; this  also  serves  as  a guide  for  the  water  and  prevents  spattering. 

REX  FILTER  COMPANY  - 4 CEDAR  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


PICTURES  LIKE  THESE  ARE  EASY 
TO  MAKE  -when  you  use  a Graflex 
Camera. 

In  shade  or  sun,  indoors  or  out,  the 
Graflex  is  always  ready  to  make  the  kind 
of  pictures  you  have  always  wanted.  And 
when  you  use  a Graflex  there  is  no  un- 
certainty. A glance  in  the  focusing  hood 
shows  the  image  the  size  it  will  appear  in 
the  finished  picture,  right  side  up,  and 
the  image  remains  brilliantly  visible  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  distance  between  the 
camera  and  the  subject;  focusing  scale 
and  finder  are  done  away  with. 

Every  Graflex  Camera  is  e({uipped  vvith 
a Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter — the  shutter 
that  works  at  all  speeds  from  "time”  to 
1-1000  of  a second,  and  enables  your 
lens  to  work  at  its  full  efficiency. 

Graflex  Cameras  are  fully  described  in 
our  64-page  illustrated  Graflex  Catalog. 
Your  copy  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 


Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


I An  unusually  efficient  camera  for  | 
I home  portraiture  | 


Pocket  Premo  C 

Fitted  with  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  | 

The  ground  glass  allows  you  to  focus  sharply  and  | 
compose  the  picture  just  as  you  want  it.  There  is  | 
a rack  and  pinion  attachment  for  convenient  focusing  | 
and  you  can  use  dims  or  plates  just  as  you  desire.  | 

Pocket  Premo  C for  Syl  yi  pictures,  $12.00.  | 

Ditto,  for  3^  X 5^4  pictures,  $15.00.  | 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  for  either  size,  $0.50.  | 

Get  the  Premo  catalogue  from  your  dealer,  or  write  us.  1 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION  | 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  | 
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Here  is  a lens  that  we  make  ourselves — 
a lens  that  has  a trifle  more  speed  than  the 
best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinears  and  that  in 
quality  — depth,  definition  (^sharpness)  and 
flatness  of  field  is  the  equal  of  the  best  anas- 
tigmats.  It  is  made  solely  for,  and  is  therefore 
adapted  to,  hand  camera  work. 

We  are  able  to  sell  Kodaks  equipped  wi  th 
this  very  superior  lens  at  only  a slight  advance 
in  price  over  an  ordinary  rectilinear  lens. 
Even  to  those  who  are  purchasing  the  cheaper 
Kodaks,  the  slight  additional  cost  of  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  y'*7*7  is  a conservative  investment. 
It  will  pay  dividends  in  better  pictures. 

KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Simple  in  manipulation, 
Dependable  in  results: 


VELOX 

A wide  assortment  of  grades  and 
surfaces  enables  the  amateur  to  ex- 
actly meet  each  separate  negative’s 
requirements. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
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